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T H.E Wau Т L D воо K 


is the 21st letter of our alphabet. 

It came from a letter which the 

Semitic peoples of Syria and Pal- 
estine called waw. Waw was also the source of F, V, W, 
and 1 The word waw meant hook, and was represented 
by a symbol of a tenthook. The symbol was probably 
borrowed from an Egyptian hieroglyphic, or picture 
symbol. The Greeks borrowed the letter from the Phoe- 
nicians and gave it a Y-shape. ‘The Romans, when they 
adopted the letter, dropped its bottom stroke and wrote 
it as J. They used it for the vowel sound, U, and the 
consonant sound, V. About A.D. goo, people began to ` 
write U in the middle of a word and V at the beginning. 
During the Renaissance, it became customary to use и 
as a vowcl and v as a consonant. See ALPHABET. 

Uses. U or и is about the 15th most frequently used 
letter in books, newspapers, and other printed material 
in English. As an abbreviation on report cards, means 
unsatisfactory. In geographic names, it may mean united, 
union, or upper. It frequently stands for university. In The 21st letter took its shape from an ancient Egyptian 
chemistry, U is the symbol for the element uranium. symbol for a supporting pole. It was not regularly used 

Pronunciation. U is a vowel, and has many sounds for our vowel sound, you, until about 500 years ago. 
in English. The sound we associate with its name, you, 
is really a diphthong. It is made by linking two separate 
sounds pronounced continuously. A person forms this 
sound by rounding his lips, with the tip of his tongue 
below the lower teeth, and raising the back of his 
tonguc. Other sounds of u are those in sun, duty, presume, 
bull, and fur. A silent и may occur after g, as in guard 
and guess, See PRONUNCIATION. I. J. Gers and J. M. Werts 


Medieval Scholars be- 
gan writing U for a vowel 
sound and V for a consonant. 


The Romans, about A.D. 114, 
used V for both U and V sounds. 


The Greeks, about 600 B.C., 


è called their letter upsilon. 
The Small Letter u did not come s 


into regular use as a vowel until the 
1500's. It had been used in spelling 
some words as early as the 500's. 


Qu du 


A.D. 500 A.D. 1500 


The Phoenicians, about 1000 
B.C., used a symbol of a hook. 


The Egyptians, about 3000 B.C., 
used a symbol of a supporting pole. 


nuts, tea, and vegetable oils. Sugar is grown on Indian- 
owned estates for consumption in East Africa. The pro- 
tectorate exports hides and skins. 

Mining and Manvfacturing. Since 1957, copper has 
been exported from the Ruwenzori mountain area. 
Tungsten is extracted near the eastern border. 

All mining exports depend on a railroad that links 
the foothills of the Ruwenzori Mountains with the 
Kenya cast-coast port of Mombasa, more than 1,000 
miles away. The railway has two branch lines inside 
Uganda to tap the resources of the Eastern and North- 
ern provinces. The city of Entebbe has an international 
airport. Uganda also has about 2,800 miles of all- 
weather roads and another 8,300 miles of poorer roads. 

Uganda has had little industrial development. How- 
ever, the opening of a hydroelectric plant at Owen 
Falls on the Nile River in 1954 made a plentiful supply 
of power available for industry and domestic purposes. 

Government. The territory is administered by a 
governor appointed by the British Crown. The governor 
and 12 other officials form an executive council. Uganda 
also has a 60-member legislative council. Africans oc- 
cupy at least half of the seats in the legislative council. 

The province of Buganda is ruled by its chief, the 
kabaka, with the advice of ministers. Buganda has its 
own council, the Lukiiko. Subject to the approval of 
the British governor, the Lukiiko may make laws bind- 
ing on the people of the province. 

A district commissioner and officers supervise each 
of the other three provinces. The provinces are sub- 
divided into districts that roughly correspond with the 
areas occupied by the main tribes of the protectorate. 
In these districts, African local governmental bodies 
are in various stages of development. 

History. Little is known of Uganda before the mid- 
1800's, Tribal migrations had occurred during a period 
of about 1,000 years. The migrations resulted in the 
emergence of two main types of political organization. 
North and east of the Nile, the tribes were organized 
into clan, or even village, groups. South and west of the 
river, a number of centrally controlled chieftainships 
had developed. Buganda was the leading chieftainship. 

The first Arab traders reached Uganda from the east 
coast in the 1840s. European explorers followed during 
the 1860's and 1870s. They included Captain John 
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Missionaries in Uganda 
have built many churches using 
local materials, Churches are 
constructed of palm logs, then 
thatched with papyrus from 
swamps. They resemble Eng- 
lish village churches of the Mid- 
dle Ages. 


Camera Press, Pix 


Speke, Sir Samuel Baker, and Sir Henry Stanley. Their 
reports on the orderly system of government in Buganda 
encouraged missionary activity in the area in the 1870's. 
Much of Buganda’s later leadership in politics and edu- 
cation has resulted from these early contacts with 
missionaries. 

The British government attempted to gain a strong 
foothold in Uganda. In 1890, the government briefly 
authorized the Imperial British East Africa Company 
to administer Uganda. A shortage of capital soon led 
the company to surrender its responsibility. In 1894, a 
British protectorate was declared over Buganda. Britain 
soon extended the protectorate to the rest of Uganda. 

Sir Hesketh Bell, governor from 1905 until 1909, 
announced that large-scale European settlement would 
be discouraged in Uganda. The success of African- 
grown cotton and the preference of Europeans for settle- 
ment in nearby Kenya instead of Uganda aided this 
policy. 

In the early 1900s, the government began to assume 
increased responsibility in the protectorate’s agriculture. 
It directed farm programs through its Department of 
Agriculture. The British also set up a Medical Depart- 
ment and an Education Department to extend the 
work begun by missionary societies. 

Uganda’s executive and legislative councils began 
in 1921. In the 1920’s, the British investigated plans for 
closer union between Uganda, Kenya, and Tanganyika. 
The British abandoned the plans in 1931, after almost 
unanimous local opposition. 

During World War I1, Uganda, Kenya, and Tangan- 
yika cooperated in developing common services such 
as medical and agricultural research and railways. The 
East Africa High Commission was sct up in 1948 to 
extend this cooperation. After the war, the high prices 
paid for products by countries trading with Uganda 
brought increased Prosperity to the area. 

In 1953, the Kabaka of Buganda demanded separa- 
tion of the province from Uganda. The British sent him 
into exile, but he was reinstated in 1955. Africans have 
been granted increased representation in the legislative 
council in Uganda. In 1958, the Lukiiko of Buganda 
asked the British for self-government. KENNETH INGHAM 

See also Corre; ENTEBBE; FAMILY (a Tug of War); 
LAKE VICTORIA; RUWENZORI MOUNTAINS. 


UHF WAVE. See ULTRAHIGH FREQUENCY Wave. 
UINTA. See Uran (Land Regions). 
UINTAITE. See AsPHALT. 


UITLANDER. See BOER WAR. 

UKRAINE, yoo KRAYN, is the name of a geograph- 
ical region in southeastern Europe. It is the original 
ho d of the people known as Ukrainians. The 
Ukraine has no definite boundaries. It stretches from 
the Carpathian Mountains on the west to the Caucasus 
Mountains on the east, and from the Black Sea north- 
Ww about 300 miles. Many countries have wanted 


to control its rich farm lands and mineral resources, and 
ight to do so. Almost all the Ukraine is now in- 
in the territory that makes up the Ukrainian 
Socialist Republic. 
Ukrainians are a branch of the Slavic people, 
from the Russians but related to them. They 
netimes called the Little Russians. The homeland 
Ukrainians was the birthplace of the Russian 
nation. The first Russian state had its capital at Kiev, 
on the Dnepr River. Tribes of Ukrainians wandered 
freely through most of the region. But by the end of the 
the Ukrainians were no longer free. The eastern 
Ukraine belonged to czarist Russia, and the western 
Ukraine lay in the Austrian Empire. n 
In 1917, when the Russian czar's government fell, 
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the Ukrainians tried to set up their own nation. Ger- 
man troops then occupied the Russian Ukraine for a 
time. The Ukrainians of the Austrian Empire also 


wanted to be independent, and asked to be united with 
the Russian Ukrainians. The Poles and Ukrainians 
joined to fight the Bolsheviks for control of the Ukraine. 

When World War I ended, peace settlements gave 
the western Ukraine to Poland and the eastern Ukraine 
to Russia. Romania got Bucovina and Bessarabia, and 
Czechoslovakia received Ruthenia, also called the 
Carpathian Ukraine. After the war the Polish part of 
the Ukraine became known as Galicia. The Russian 
Ukraine became part of Russia. 

The Ukraine was again a battleground during World 
War И. In the early stages of the war, Russia gained 
possession of Galicia, Bucovina, and Bessarabia. But 
the entire region was invaded by German forces in 1941. 
Soviet troops pushed out the Germans in 1944. At the 
end of the war, Czechoslovakia was forced to cede 
Ruthenia to Russia. That put almost all the Ukraine 
under Russian control, Anti-Soviet guerrillas operated 
for several years after World War II in the Western 
Ukraine. 

See also CunisrMas (color picture); Easter (In the 
Ukraine); SLAV. 

UKRAINIAN SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLIC lies in 
the southwestern part of Russia, east of Romania and 
Poland, and north of the Black Sea. For location, see 
Russia (color map). The Ukrainian state has much rich 
farm land and many valuable mineral deposits. It pro- 
duces a large part of Russia’s grain, coal, steel, and 
machine goods. The state covers an area of about 232,- 
600 square miles. It has a population of 41,893,000. 
Its capital is Kiev. Other major cities in the state in- 
clude Kharkov and Odessa. The Ukrainian Soviet 
Socialist Republic was established in 1919. It was one 
of Russia’s original states. THEODORE SHABAD 


Related Articles in WORLD Book include: 
Crimea Dnepr River Dneproges Dam 


THEODORE SHABAD 


ULCER 
Dnepropetrovsk Kiev Ruthenia 
Dnestr River Lvov Stalino 
Kharkov Odessa Ukraine 


UKULELE, yoo kuh LAY lee, is a small four-stringed 
musical instrument which was fist played in Hawaii. 
It is patterned after the Portuguese “taropatch fiddle.” 
The strings are tuned to A, E, C, and С, or to related 
pitches. The player strums, or brushes the strings with a 
sweeping motion, and always plays chords. Ukulele 
music is usually written in chord symbols which indicate 
finger positions, rather than in notes. The player need 
not know how to read music. 

See also Hawan (Music). 


Сплата В. Кантка 


Ukulele-Strumming Arthur Godfrey helped popularize 
this instrument during his daily radio and television shows. 
Wide World 
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ULAN BATOR, OO lahn BAH tohr (pop. about 
70,000), is the capital of Outer Mongolia. For location, 
see MoNcoLiA (map). Its industries include woolen 
cloth, felt, saddles, shoes, and meat packing. Ulan Bator 
is a rail center and contains a university. Founded in 
1649, it has also been called Urga. 

ULCER, UL ser, is an open sore in the skin or mucous 
membrane. A section of the covering membrane, the 
epithelium, breaks down and dies, leaving a raw area 
that heals slowly. A wound is not an ulcer. 

Ulcers are likely to form on some part of the body 
which has poor blood circulation. Even a small injury 
on that part may lead to ulceration. The condition is 
common on legs with varicose veins. It is important to 
heal ulcers of the lips or skin, in order to prevent other 
conditions such as cancer from occurring. 

Many persons have peptic ulcers, or ulcers in the lining 
structure of the stomach. Even more have duodenal 
ulcers, which occur in the duodenum, the part of the 
intestine immediately below the stomach. Some of the 
causes or conditions that may lead to ulcers include 
heredity, nervous strain, poor circulation, or bad diet. 
But too much gastric juice is considered the real cause 
of stomach ulcers. Excess acid in the stomach keeps the 
ulcer from healing and helps keep it chronic. Ulcers of 
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ULEMA 


this kind usually cause pain or distress in the pit of the 
stomach. They may sometimes bleed, and are most 
dangerous when they perforate, or cat through, the 
organ. This may lead to peritonitis, Stomach ulcers are 
treated with alkaline drugs and careful diet. Some 
require surgical treatment. 

Ulcers on the eyeball are dangerous. When a tooth 
ulcerates, an ulcer may form on the gum when pus has 
gathered around the root. 

See also Cancer; CANKER; STOMACH; TYPHOID FEVER. 

ULEMA. Sec SAUDI ARARBIA (Courts). 

ULITHI, oo LEE thee, atoll is one of the western Caro- 
linc Islands. It consists of a large atoll, with 183 square 
miles of lagoon and some detached reefs and islets, The 
land area totals less than two square miles. About 400 
Micronesians live on the islets. They raise food for their 
own use and make copra for trade. Like the other 
Caroline Islands, Ulithi is part of the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands. The U.S. administers Ulithi. See 
Pactric Ocean (color map). Epwin Н. BRYAN, JR. 

ULNA, UL nah. Sce ARM. 

ULNAR NERVE. Scc Funny Bone. 

ULSTER, UL ster, was one of the five provinces of early 
Ireland. It included what is now Northern Ireland, as 
well as the counties of Cavan, Donegal, and Monaghan. 
Northern Ireland is often called Ulster. For location, 
see IRELAND (color map). 

See also NORTHERN IRELAND. 

ULSTERMEN. Sce NORTHERN IRELAND, 

ULTIMA THULE, UL tih muh THYOO lec, was the 
namc given in ancient literature to the most northern of 
known lands. A Greck sailor named Pytheas spoke of it 
in the 300's в.с. He said that the days and nights in 
Ultima Thule lasted for six months, and that the sca 
there was so thick the rowers could not get through it. 
Some think that Pytheas was referring to Norway or Ice- 
land. Others believe Ultima Thule was one of the Shet- 
land Islands. Nowadays Ultima Thule is used to mean 
any distant place or faraway goal. PADRAIG COLUM 

ULTIMATUM, ur tuh MAY tum, is a final proposition 
or demand made by one of two negotiating parties. The 
term is usually used in international affairs. It is a force- 
ful and definite statement of one country's position. It 
often includes a demand for certain action on the part 
of the other country within a certain time limit. The re- 
jection of an ultimatum may mean that one nation 
breaks off peaceful negotiations with the other. 

Payson S. WILD, JR. Critically reviewed by TELFORD TAYLOR 

ULTOR. See Mars (god). 

ULTRAFAX is a method for copying and sending 
printed or written material and photographs by elec- 
trical means. A machine, known as the scanning head, 
is moved over small areas of the material that is to be 
sent. The machine copies the material and changes it 
into electric waves, which then can be sent out to re- 
ceiving points by means of radio or television. At the 
receiving stations, there are other machines called re- 
corders that change the electrical charges back into 
material that can be seen, 

ULTRAHIGH FREQUENCY WAVE is a very short 
radio wave, from .1 to 1 meter long. UHF waves range 
from 300,000,000 to 3,000,000,000 cycles, or vibrations, 
per second. In the radio spectrum the ultrahigh fre- 
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quency waves come between “very high" frequency 
waves and “super high" or microwaves. All of these high 
frequency waves have certain characteristics that make 
them different from standard broadcast waves, which 
have a lower frequency and a longer wave length. UHF 
waves, when sent from reflectors or directional antennas, 
are transmitted in a narrow path and travel through the 
air in a straight line. Ultrahigh frequency waves can 
also be reflected, like light waves. 

UHF waves, very high frequency waves, and inicro- 
waves have been developed to their greatest useful nes 
in television, radar, “proximity fuses,” guided missiles, 
and radio aircraft equipment. These frequencies arc far 
above the ordinary broadcast band, and can therefore 
be used without interference. They are similar to light 
in that they can be projected into a beam in any diiec- 
tion desired. Their reflection from objects allows their 
use in radar to locate and “track” enemy aircraft and 
ships. 

See also Gurwen Misstrz; Microwave; RADAR; 
TELEVISION (Channels). 

ULTRAMARINE, wz truh muh REEN, is a blue pig- 
ment or coloring matter now prepared by artificial 
means. It usually has a purplish or greenish tinge. Ultra- 
marine is made by calcining, or heating, various com- 
binationsof China clay, sodium carbonate, silica, carbon, 
and sulfur until they form a dry powder. Ultramarine 
was once ground from the rare mineral lapis lazuli. This 
old method produced a brilliant, durable blue color, 
which was much prized by artists, but was very expen- 
sive. See also Lapis LAZULI. THOMAS Моко 

ULTRAMICROSCOPE is an instrument that allows а 
person to see objects that are much smaller than those 
he can see under an ordinary microscope. It is a com- 
pound microscope with several lenses. But it differs 
from other compound microscopes, because it uses a 
strong horizontal beam of light to illuminate the par- 
ticles to be seen. This light beam can be brought into 
intense focus. Usually a powerful arc lamp supplies thc 
light. The rays of light are focused by means of a system 
of condensing lenses. The last lens brings the rays 
together into very small, intensely brilliant focus. 

Scientists often use this microscope to study colloidal 
particles, or bacteria floating in liquid or in the air. They 
set the microscope so that it receives only the light 
scattered by the particles themselves. No part of the 
direct light that illuminates the objects can enter the 
instrument. Therefore the particles shine out as bright 
"stars" against a dark background. However, like the 
stars in the sky, these particles appear as points of 
light without structural detail. Objects as small as 
тїй Of a millimeter can be seen with an ultra- 
microscope. 

See also Microscope. 

ULTRASONIC, ur truh SAHN ick, WAVE is a sound 
wave that has such a high frequency that a person 
cannot hear it. The frequency of sound means the num- 
ber of sound vibrations each second. The band of sound 
Waves with frequencies of more than 1 5,000 cycles each 
second is the ultrasonic wave band. Dogs, birds, and 
other animals can hear sounds of higher frequencies 
than man can. Manufacturers use ultrasonic waves to 
find cracks in castings. Ultrasonic devices are used to 
clean dishes. Dentists use drills operated by ultrasonic 
waves. See also Sounp (Ultrasound). 


Pater Н. Craig 


ЈОѕЕРН VALASEK 


SAMUEL SEELY 


ULTRAVIOLET RAYS are waves of light that lie just 


be { the violet end of the visible light spectrum (see 
Lor [Electromagnetic Waves). They are sometimes 
c is invisible light or black light, because they cannot 
be scen by the human eye. 


Sources of Ultraviolet Rays. Sunlight, or “white 
ig is a mixture of light of all colors, or wave lengths. 
Ww sunlight passes through a glass prism, the colors 
1 to violet spread out into a rainbowlike spec- 

Each wavelength falls in a different place. The 

red ves are the longest, and the violet rays are the 


lass prism absorbs most of the ultraviolet radia- 

tion. But if the prism is made of quartz instead of glass, 
iviolet gets through, and can be detected in the 
beyond the violet. The shortest violet rays that we 
are only about sixteen millionths of an inch 
long. Uluaviolet rays range from this value down 


to wavelengths that are about тоо times shorter, See 
NPECIROSCOPE. 

[he sun is a strong, natural source of ultraviolet rays, 
But the air, especially smoke and dust, absorbs much 


of this radiation. As a result, most of the shortest ultra- 
violet rays do not reach the earth’s surface. This is 
fortunate, because extremely short waves harm the skin 
and the tissues of the body. The rays that cause sunburn 
lie in two portions of the ultraviolet range. One lies 
just below. the shortest violet wavelength, and the other 
at about three fourths of this wavelength. 

Ultraviolet light, although invisible, can be detected 
in various ways. It registers better on photographic film 
than does visible light. Under the influence of ultra- 
violet ravs, various oils, minerals, and chemicals become 
fluorescent, or give off visible light (see FLUORESCENCE). 

Uses of Ultraviolet Rays. In fluorescent lamps, an 
clectric current passing through mercury vapor produces 
ultraviolet light. A coating on the inside of the glass 
tube absorbs the ultraviolet radiation, and changes it 
into visible light. Coatings of different types produce 
various colors. See FLUORESCENT LAMP. 

The fluorescent effects of ultraviolet rays have im- 
portant industrial uses, such as testing materials, identi- 
fying ores in mining, and lighting the instrument panels 
of aircraft. Scholars use the fluorescent effect of ultra- 
violet rays to examine old documents, 

Sunlamps produce ultraviolet light in much the same 
way as fluorescent lamps. But the glass tube is made of 
quartz or fluorite to allow the ultraviolet light to pass 
through readily. Special glasses must be worn in the 
presence of ultraviolet lamps, because ultraviolet light 
is extremely harmful to the eyes. Some scientists be- 
lieve that ultraviolet radiation causes skin cancer. 

Certain ranges of ultraviolet rays can kill cells. These 
rays help sterilize water and milk, or the air in operating 
rooms. Modern food and drug plants use germicidal 
lamps to disinfect their products and the containers 
(sce GeRMICIDAL Lamp). Ultraviolet rays can also delay, 
and even change, the growth of cells. 

Ultraviolet rays can also have a beneficial effect upon 
the human body, and have several important medical 
applications. They serve as a tonic and a disinfectant. 
They also help heal wounds, and have been used to 
treat tuberculosis, rickets, and some skin diseases. Sci- 
entists have also found that they can help prevent 
tickets by treating foods such as milk and cereal with 


Press Syndicate 


Ultraviolet Rays bring ош! laundry identification marks in- 
visible to the eye. Clothing is not disfigured by ink stains when 
the new fluorescent marking is used. 


ultraviolet rays. This causes the formation of vitamin D, 
which is a strong preventive against rickets. Milk and 
eggs become more nourishing when exposed to ultra- 
violet rays. 

One of the most recent uses of ultraviolet rays is in 
the field of rocket astronomy. A Geiger counter that is 
especially sensitive to ultraviolet rays is mounted inside 
a high-altitude rocket. As the rocket soars above the 
earth’s atmosphere, the Geiger counter scans the skies, 
The ultraviolet radiation it records shows the presence 
of clouds of gas in the space between the stars in the 
galaxy. 

See also Ілснт (color pictures); RADIATION; SUN 
Lamp. 

ULU, OO Joo, is an Eskimo knife made of metal or 
chipped stone. It has a flat blade shaped like a half 
moon. The curved side is sharp. A handle is on the 
straight side. 

ULYSSES, yoo LISS eez, or, in Greek, ODYSSEUS, o 
DISS use, was a king of Ithaca who fought in the Trojan 
War and wandered for 10 years afterward. He was the 
son of Laertes and Anticlia. He married Penelope, 
daughter of Icarus (see Penevore). Their son Tele- 
machus was born just before the Trojan War began. 

Ulysses did not want to go to war. He pretended to 
be crazy. He yoked an ox and horse to his plow, and 
sowed his field with salt. But Palamedes set the infant 
Telemachus in the plow’s path and Ulysses turned aside. 
This proved to Palamedes that Ulysses was sane, and 
Ulysses had to go to war. 

Ulysses then held a grudge against Palamedes. After 
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ULYSSES 


the Greeks reached Troy, Ulysses tricked them into 
thinking that Palamedes was a traitor, and they stoned 
Palamedes to death. 

The Trojan War. Ulysses was a strong and valiant 
warrior. But he did more for the Greeks with his brain 
than with his brawn. He was the cleverest and craftiest 
man in the Greek army. 

Late in the war, Ulysses and Diomedes captured 
Helenus, a Trojan seer, who told the Greeks what they 
had to do to win. Ulysses made sure that these things 
were done. He and Diomedes entered "Troy in disguise, 
and carried off the Palladium, an image of Pallas Athena 
(see PALLADIUM). As long as the Trojans had it, the city 
could not be taken. He brought Achilles’ son, Pyrrhus, 
to Troy to take his father's place. He brought Philoc- 
tetes with the bow of Hercules to "Troy. Without that 
bow, the Greeks could not take "Troy. Ulysses invented 
the wooden horse, which Epeus built, and he was one 
of the men inside the horse on the night of Troy's fall 
(see TROJAN Horse). 

His Travels. When Ulysses and his Ithacan company 
started home in their ships, a storm blew them off their 
course. Ulysses did not get home for 10 years, and lost 
all his men in the meantime. Homer's Odyssey tells the 
story of his adventures: how he escaped death from the 
Cyclops, the giant Laestrygone, Scylla, and the Sirens; 
how he outwitted Circe; and how he traveled even to 
the land of the dead beyond the Ocean Stream (see 

JIRCE; ODYSSEY; SCYLLA; SIREN). 

Finally Ulysses came home to Ithaca. But he had to 

disguise himself as a beggar, because his house was filled 


Ulysses Bends the Great Bow and sends an arrow into the 
heart of one of his wife's suitors. Ulysses had returned from the 
Trojan War disguised as a ragged beggar. 


From The Adventures of Odysseus and the Tale of Troy by Padraic Colum, 
illustrated by Willy Pozany, published by the Macmillan Со’ 


with violent and dangerous men who wanted to 

his wife, Penelope. He revealed his identity only to 

Telemachus and to his faithful swineherd, Eumaeus, 

His old dog Argos recognized him and died of joy at 

the meeting. Penelope had held off her suitors as long | 
аз she could, hoping always that Ulysses would come 

back. At last she was forced to set a contest among them. 

The man who could string Ulysses’ bow and shoot an 

arrow through 12 rings would marry her. АП failed, and 

then the disguised Ulysses took the bow, strung it, and 

shot an arrow through every ring. Then he suddenly 

turned the bow against the suitors, and shot an arrow 

through the heart of the handsome youth who had 

made the most fun of him. With the help of Telemachus, 

Eumaeus, and another servant, he killed every one of 
the suitors. So he recovered his wife and his kingdom. 

Ulysses lived to be an old man, and died in peace in 

his own home. JOSEPH FONTENROSE 

See also Аах; CALYPSO; HECUBA; POLYPHEMUS. 

UMBEL. See INFLORESCENCE, 

UMBELLIFERAE, үм buh LIF er ee, is the botanical 
name for the carrot or parsley family. The word comes 
from the same root as the word umbrella. Most members 
of the family have flowers arranged in umbrella-like 
clusters. About 2,700 species of herbaceous plants are 
included in this family. While they are to be found in all 
parts of the world, they are most abundant in the North 
Temperate Zone. Some of the members of the family 
Umbelliferae are poisonous, others have medicinal value, 
and others are useful food plants. Carrots, celery, and 
parsnips are edible kinds of Umbelliferae. Anise and 
caraway, cultivated for their seeds, and fennel and 
parsley, cultivated for their leaves, also belong to the 
family. THEODOR JusT 


Related Articles in Wonrp Boox include: 


Anise Coriander Hemlock 
Caraway Cow Parsnip Herb 
Carrot ill Parsley 
Celery Fennel Parsnip 
Cicely 


UMBER is а brown mineral pigment used to make 
certain oil and water-color paints. The mineral is 
ground, washed, and dried to make raw umber. When 
raw umber is heated, it becomes burnt umber, which has 
а deep reddish color. The name comes from Umbria, 
Italy, where the mineral was first found. 

UMBILICAL CORD connects the navel of the fetus, or 
unborn child, with the placenta of the mother. In man 5 
the cord has two arteries and one vcin, and reaches a 
maximum length of 2 feet. The fetus receives food and 
oxygen, and discharges waste products through the um- 
bilical cord. See also EMBRYO. 

UMBRA. Sce Asrronomy (Terms); SHADOW. 

UMBRELLA. The name umbrella comes from a Latin 
word meaning little shadow. The first umbrellas origi- 
nated as sunshades which the slaves of ancient Egypt and 
Assyria held above the heads of their masters. Even in 
present times, an umbrella is considered a mark of rank 
in these countries, 

In ancient Greece and Rome, women carried um- 
brellas. For a man to do so was regarded as effeminate. 
Umbrellas began to be used by both sexes in England 
during the reign of Queen Anne. Today, people in all 
parts of the world use umbrellas as protection against 
the rain. The name parasol is often applied to umbrellas 
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The Oriental Institute, University of Ch 


which are carried as sunshades. Large, folding beach 
umbrellas protect people from the sun. 

lere аге many different kinds of umbrellas. Some 
are made so that they can be folded and carried in the 


pocket when not in use. Others may be collapsed and 
hidden in a cane, which then becomes a walking stick. 
Women’s umbrellas come in many materials and all 
colors 


See also Campopta (picture, A Cambodian Farmer). 

UMBRELLA BIRD lives in the tropical forests of South 
America. It gets its name from the tuft of plumes which 
rises from its crown and forms an umbrellalike crest 
over its head. A flap of skin covered with feathers hangs 
down from its neck. It looks like an umbrella handle. 
The umbrella bird is about the size of a crow. It has 


1 Society 


The Umbrella Bird of the 
South American forests has a 
curious crown of black feathers. 
The feathers on its head some- 
what resemble an umbrella, 


ction from the Sun wos the first use for 
umbrellas. King Xerxes 1 of Perio, shown in on 
ancient corving, hod sunshodes 2,400 year: ogo. 


Protection from the Rain wos first tried in 
France in the 1500's. The first Englishman to use 
оп umbrella, o London merchant nomed Jonas 
Hanway, caused loughter and jeers in the 1750's. 


Bettmann Archive 


black feathers, edged with steel blue. Little is known of 
the habits of the bird. It lives in the tops of the highest 
trees, often on islands in the Amazon and other rivers. 


Scientific Classification. The umbrella bird belongs to 
the family Cotingidae. It is genus Cephalopterus, species 
ornatus. 

UMBRELLA TREE. Scc MAGNOLIA. 

UMIAK. See Езкїмо (Transportation). 

UMPIRE. See BasrnALL. (The Umpir 
(The Officials); FoorBALL (The Officials). 

UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE is the com- 
mon name for two Congressional investigating commit- 
tees—the House Committee on Un-American Activities 
and the Senate’s Internal Security Subcommittee, part 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations. The com- 
mittees investigate subversive activities of such groups 
as communists in order to determine what federal 
legislation is needed to protect the security of the United 


RODOLPHE MEYER DESCHAUENSEE 


States. 

These committees are not courts of law. They cannot 
sentence anyone who appears before them. They can 
only inquire to learn the facts at issue. A person who 
fails to appear at a hearing may be fined or imprisoned 
for contempt of Congress. Some witnesses have also 
been charged with perjury in their testimony. Many 
witnesses have refused to testify, pleading that they 
might incriminate themselves. The committees can refer 
testimony to the Department of Justice if they feel that 
someone may have committed perjury. 

The House Committee became a standing committee 
on Jan. 3, 1945, with nine members. The committee 
investigates the extent, character, and objectives of un- 
American propaganda activities in the United States, 
and hears testimony from persons concerned. It then 
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UNDERGROUND RAILROAD 


invasions of those countries. The agents used espionage, 
propaganda, and sabotage to aid the German cause and 
destroy the invaded country’s morale. 

But once the Germans had conquered a country, the 
underground of that country’s patriots hampered Ger- 
man operations. Underground workers Sprang up in 
France, Belgium, The Netherlands, Denmark, Norway, 
Yugoslavia, and other conquered countries. They 
plagued the Germans by blowing up railroad trains and 
bridges, sabotaging factories, distributing illegal news- 
papers, rescuing marooned Allied servicemen, and 
gathering valuable military information. 

See also CHETNIK; GUERRILLA; Magus; PARTISANS; 
Wort Wan II (Underground Resistance). 

UNDERGROUND RAILROAD was really neither 
underground nor a railroad. It was the system the anti- 
slavery Northemers used to help escaped Negro slaves 
reach Canada in the days before the Civil War. The 
system was called the underground railroad because it 
was a secret means of escape. 

Antislavery sympathizers provided numerous hiding 
places, or "stations," along the routes used by the escap- 
ing slaves. The runaway Negroes were given food and 
rest, and were passed from one point to another until 
they reached Canada and safety. Thousands of Negroes 
escaped from the slave states in this way. The most 
common underground railroads led through Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. 

See also ABOLITIONIST. 

UNDERGROUND RAILWAY. Scc Sunway. 

UNDERSHOT WHEEL. See Water Wueet. 

UNDERTAKER. See MORTICIAN. 

UNDERTOW. When strong waves beat against a shore, 
their force causes a current, or undertow, several feet 
under the surface which flows away from shore to sea. 
Undertows are dangerous to swimmers, 

UNDERWOOD, OSCAR WILDER. See ALABAMA 
(Famous Alabamians). 

UNDERWOOD TARIFF ACT. Scc WILSON, WOODROW 
(Legislative Program). 

UNDERWRITING is a term first used in England in 
the early 1700's. Underwriters, or insurers, wrote their 
names at the bottom of proposed insurance contracts 
covering a ship and its cargo. They indicated in this 
way their willingness to assume part of the risk, 

Today, every insurance company has an underwriting 
department which is important to the success of the 
firm. Underwriting experts must establish the premium 
rates for various kinds of policies and the amount and 
degree of risk to be assumed for each policy, 

Underwriters also examine all applications for insur- 
ance in order to guard against bad risks and to prevent 
the company from assuming too many of the same kinds 
of risks. A fire insurance underwriter may find that sev- 
eral suspicious fires have occurred in the building to be 
insured, and therefore decide the tisk is bad. A casualty 
insurance underwriter may learn that an applicant for 
automobile insurance is a reckless driver, In life insur- 
ance, the underwriter may find that the person is in 
poor health, and is thus an undesirable risk. 

In finance, underwriting is an agreement to purchase 
a corporation stock or bond issue. Ковквт D. PATTON 

See also Insurance; LLOYD’, 
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UNDSET, OON set, SIGRID (1882-1949), was a Nor- 
wegian author. Her most widely read book is th: trilogy 
Kristin Lavransdatter (1920-1922), a story of mecicval life 
in Norway. The book gives an intimate and powerful 
insight into a woman's problems in girlhood, ıı riage, 
and old age. Sigrid Undset won the 1928 Nobel prize for 
literature. 

She wrote books about young women in conten; югагу 


life, and she published her first novel, Fru Ма! Oulie, 
in 1907. But she did not become famous until she pub- 
lished Jenny in 1911. Her novels about medieval life 
appeared between 1920 and 1927, and included the 


four-volume Master of 
Hestviken. She became а 
Roman Catholic in the 
1920's, and wrote from 
about 1924 on from a 
Roman Catholic point of 
view. During this period 
she wrote such books as 
The Burning Bush (1930) 
and The Faithful Wife 
(1936). Her other works in- 
clude Return to the Future 
(1942), an account of her 
experiences during World 
War IT; and Happy Days in 
Norway (1943). 

Sigrid Undset was born in Kallundborg, Denmark, 
on May 20, 1882. She was the daughter of a famous 
Norwegian archaeologist, who stimulated her first inter- 
est in the Middle A; 


Alfred A. Knopf 


Sigrid Undset 


acquired it first on the island of Malta. Therefore, they 
called it Malta fever. Tt is similar to typhoid, tubercu- 
losis, malaria, and other infectious diseases. 

A person may get undulant fever by drinking milk 
from animals which have the disease, or by handling 
raw meat from infected animals. Many persons in farm 
communities still drink unpasteurized milk. Undulant 
fever is a serious danger in such places. 

The first symptoms appear from 10 to 15 days after a 
person becomes infected. He feels weak, tired, and chilly, 
loses his appetite, and has general aches and fevers. The 
disease often develops so slowly that the patient does not 
realize he is sick. The fever mounts slowly. Only about 
two out of every 100 cases result in death. But the dis- 
ease often damages important organs. A combination of 
streptomycin and sulfa drugs has proved an effective 
treatment. 

See also BANG's DISEASE. 

UNEARNED INCREMENT. See SINGLE Tax. 


PAUL R, CANNON 


UNEMPLOYMENT is the state of being out of work. 
It applies to persons who are normally members of the 
labor force and arc able and willing to work full or part 
time. It applies both to men and women who are look- 
ing for work, and te those who are temporarily laid off 
their jobs and are not looking for work. 

Until recent years, many persons believed that any 
able-bodied person who was out of work was simply 
lazy and did not want to work. In England and colonial 
America, the unemployed were divided into two classes: 
“impotent beggars” and “sturdy beggars.” The first 
group included the aged, the sick, the mentally de- 
ficient, and the physically handicapped. These persons 
were sometimes cared for in poorhouses or supported by 
charity. The “sturdy beggars” were punished as va- 
grants or tramps. They were publicly whipped, put into 
stocks, and sometimes branded or mutilated. 

Today it is generally recognized that great numbers 
of persons may be without work at various times for 
reasons beyond their control. The unemployed are often 
persons who would be able to hold jobs if jobs were 
available. Persons not working because of age, illness, 
or mental and physical handicaps are considered the 
unemployable, not the unemployed. 


Causes of Unemployment 


There are several causes of unemployment, usually 
divided into four classes: normal, seasonal, technologi- 
cal, and cyclical. 

Normal Unemployment. A small amount of unem- 
ployment exists even in times of booming business. 
Under a free enterprise system, workers can go from one 
job to another. Workers who are dissatisfied with their 
jobs or their pay may leave one employer, and may seck 
employment in a different locality and under different 
conditions. Normal unemployment seldom affects more 
than 1 or 2 per cent of the total working population. 
Normal unemployment presents no special problem to 
a nation’s economy. 

Seasonal Unemployment. Many occupations cannot 
guarantee the worker year-round employment because 
of weather conditions or seasonal changes. Some jobs in 
agriculture, lumbering, fishing, and the building indus- 
try cannot be carried on during winter months in certain 
parts of the country. Food canning in some regions is a 
seasonal industry. Crops must usually be processed as 
soon as they are harvested, and some crops, such as 
peaches and cherries, are harvested only once a year. 
Automobile factories usually shut down for several 
weeks while the manufacturers retool, changing designs 
for their new models. 

Seasonal unemployment affects a large part of the 
population. Many government agencies have studied 
the problem, and have encouraged manufacturers in 
some fields to spread their operations over the entire 
year. Workers in seasonal industries have been urged to 
find other work during slack seasons in their chief trade. 
Many labor leaders regard a guaranteed annual wage, 
adopted in the auto industry in 1955, as one solution 
to seasonal unemployment. 

Technological Unemployment. The introduction of 
new machinery or of more efficient production methods 
Sometimes creates a problem of unemployment. ‘The 
introduction of the bottle-making machine in 1903 and 
the linotype machine in the early 1900's threw many 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


workers out of work for a time. The cotton picker also 
displaced millions of workers in the South. Automatic 
power looms in the textile industry and great improve- 
ments in making finished steel also contributed to 
technological unemployment in many countries. Fol- 
lowing World War 11, factory production rose 32 per 
cent, but factory employment rose only | per cent, due 
largely to automatic equipment. 

Automatic equipment requires fewer workers to 
produce more goods, but new machines and methods 
have also provided new fields for employment. For 
example, electronic computers and data-processing 
machines revolutionized “рарег work" in business and 
government offices. But they also created new kinds of 
jobs and upgraded workers to more interesting jobs. 

Before 1956, most of the labor force in the United 
States was engaged in the production end of manufac- 
turing, mining, farming, and construction. Since that 
time, the majority of workers are those who are not 
directly employed in producing goods. They include 
office workers, service workers, repair workers, and 
others, including professional people. 

Automatic equipment is also doing work that is too 
dangerous or too precise for man to do, as in atomic 
fission and the production of nuclear power. 

Government and labor experts urge that manage- 
ment, labor, and educators look ahead and plan for 
technological changes. Fewer manual workers will be 
required, but more skilled and trained workers will be 
needed. With proper planning and preparation, trag- 
edies of technological unemployment may be reduced 
when new methods are adopted. See AUTOMATION. 

Cyclical Unemployment. Regular cycles of business 
depressions are the most serious cause of mass uncm- 
ployment. There were 14 cycles of business activity in 
the United States in the 75 years between 1885 and 
1960, but there have been other ups and downs in 
American business activity throughout its history. 

In 1873, more than half a million workers were idle. 
In the panic of 1893, when the unemployed in “Coxey’s 
Army” marched on Washington, D.C., more than a 
million persons were out of work. 

The number of unemployed in the United States 
rose to a record 14 million in 1933, when more than 25 
per cent of the labor force was out of work. There were 
business slumps again in 1953-1954 and in 1957-1958, 
when the number of unemployed persons rose once 
more, but not to such serious levels as in the early 
1930's. By the time business picked up in July, 1958, 
the number of unemployed was over 5,000,000, or 
about 7$ per cent of the 1958 labor force. 

Unemployment resulting from depressions is far more 
serious than normal, seasonal, or technological unem- 
ployment. As the population increases, the number of 
workers affected by a business depression also increases. 
Economists do not agree on the cause of a depression or 
slump, or on what to do to avoid one, but governments 
now recognize that they are responsible for helping to 
maintain employment at as high a level as possible. 


Measures to Relieve Unemployment 


Relief measures are usually designed chiefly to offset 
the bad effects of cyclical unemployment. City and 
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(cress adopted the Full Employment Act in 1946. 
It does full employment as “conditions under which 


there 
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епу 
wow 
use ull its resources for creating and maintaining full 
empl nent. The President is directed to report to 
Congress on the national economy at least once a year. 

lhe Bureau of Employment Security fulfills federal 
goveroment responsibilities in connection with the 
publ 
insurance programs. 

Sec also DEPRESION; EMPLOYMENT; EMPLOYMENT 
Ашу; INFLATION AND. DrrrATION (Deflation); Ux- 
EMP: OY MENT INSURANCE. 

UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE is a means of protect- 
ing workers who are out of work, presumably through 
no fauli of their own, and who are looking for employ- 
ment [hese workers receive cash payments, usually 
each «cek for a limited period. Most of the industrial 
countries of the world have unemployment insurance 
systcıns. About 25 such programs are in effect in Europe, 
North America, Australia, and New Zealand. 

‘Trade unions adopted the first plans to help able- 
bodied wage earners who were temporarily out of work 
throurl: no fault of their own. In Great Britain, the 
Journcymen Steam Engine Makers’ Society began pay- 
ing out-of-work benefits as early as 1824. In the late 
1800's and carly 1900's, Switzerland, i Den- 
mark. France, Norway, and other European countries 
began public voluntary unemployment insurance plans. 
In 1911, Great Britain set up the first un- 
employment insurance system. After World War I, it 
began paying various t of allowances to unem- 
ployed workers who had used up their unemployment 
benefits. These payments were commonly called the 
dole. In 1932, Wisconsin the first unemploy- 
ment insurance law in the United States. A federal-state 
plan of unemployment insurance was established as 
part of the Social Security Act of 1935. 

Lm States Plan. The Federal. Unemployment 

ax Act levies a 3 t tax on employers 
who employ four bise; each of 20 weeks 
within a year. No tax is payable on wages over $3,000 
a year. But the law provides that in states that have 
unemployment insurance acts meeting federal stand- 
ards, the federal government collects only 10 per cent 
of the payroll tax. This is returned to the states for ad- 
ministrative expenses and, in some cases, for benefits. 

‘The states determine the tax rate each employer must 
Pay for unemployment insurance. The rate usually 
depends on his unemployment experience. These rates 
vary generally from as low as zero to as much as 2.7 


government. 
Each mate has different. benefit 
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in that . The benefit is then computed at half the 
j average wage, but with certain minimums and 
maximums. The minimum payment is usually about 
$10 a week. The maximum is usually around $30 a 
weck, but several states pay as high as $40 or $45. 
Eleven states pay additional benefits for dependents. 
"The benefit is usually a flat amount for cach dependent, 
such as $3 to $6 a week, subject to a maximum total. 


regardless of the size of their firm. The employer and 
employee each contribute about 1.3 per cent of wages 
up to about $3,600 a year. Benefits are paid after a 
one-week waiting period for a total of 52 weeks. They 
range from $6 to $27 a week, and are increased by about 
one-third if the worker has dependents. Rosexr J. Myers 

See also EMPLOYMENT SECURITY, Bureau oF; SOCIAL 
SECURITY; UNEMPLOYMENT. 
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UNESCO 


UNESCO is a specialized agency of the United Na- 
tions. Its full name Uwrrep. Nations Epuca- 
TIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION. 
UNESCO works for understanding and cooperation 
among people everywhere. It tries to promote a respect 


is 


for justice, rule of law, human rights, and basic freedoms 
for all people. It was established in 1946, and has head- 
quarters in Paris. One hundred countries are members 
of U CO. The agency carries out programs only at 
the request of members of UNESCO. These nations 
provide most of the organization's funds. 

UNESCO st s education, the spread of culture, 
and an increase in scientific knowledge. It stimulates 
scientific research on such basic problems as the use of 
arid lands and а knowledge of the world's oceans. 
UNESCO encourages artists, scientists, teachers, and 
students to travel, study, and work in other countries. It 
sponsors model libraries and art exhibits. It advises 
governments on how to restore and preserve national 
monuments. It tries to increase the free flow of informa- 
tion. UNESCO works with other United Nations 
agencies in providing technical aid to underdeveloped 
areas. UNESCO considers education the first need in 
improving human conditions in these areas. 


How UNESCO Works 


Education. UNESCO helps develop education at all 
levels. It sponsors programs to train teachers, build 
courses of study, and carry out research in education. 
UNESCO-trained technicians teach people how to read 
and write and to improve their living conditions. In 
1951, it established a teacher-training center in Patz- 
cuaro, Mexico. In 1953 it opened a center in Sirs-el- 
Layyan, United Arab Republic. UNESCO sponsors 


permanent and mobile libraries. Its library in 
India, was the first public library open to all са 
creeds in India 

Science. UNESCO promotes international scientific 
cooperation. It encourages research in the basic sc 
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ences. It develops studies and research on natural re- 
sources. In 1€ it helped establish the European 
Council for Nuclear Research, which carries on research 


on the peaceful uses of atomic energy. UNESCO main- 
tains science cooperation offices in Latin America. the 
Middle East, South Asia, and Southeast Asia. These 
offices help with training programs, scientific confer- 
ences, and the distribution of scientific materials 
UNESCO tries to apply the social sciences to special 
problems of interest to the organization. Т prob- 
lems include race relations, the status of women in 
society, and the social results of technological changes. 
In 1956, UNESCO and the government of Ind 
tablished a center to study the effects of industrializa- 
tion in southern Asia. UNESCO encourages more 
standardization of statistical data throughout the world. 
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It also stimulates social-science teaching and research, 

Culture. UNESCO concentrates on international cul- 
tural cooperation. For example it led efforts to save 
Nile Valley archaeological treasures that might be lost 


under the lake formed by the Aswán High Dam in 
Egypt. UNESCO tries to acquaint the public with im- 
portant works of art and literature, and works for inter- 
national copyright agreements. It promotes the growth 
of museums, and advances studies in the humanities. 
UNESCO produces and distributes reading materials 
in developing areas. This is done chiefly through the 
UNESCO regional center in Karachi, Pakistan. 
Information. UNESCO works to improve the distri- 
bution of information throughout the world. Each 
month it publishes the UNESCO Courier in Arabic, 


UNESCO Headquarters, below, stands on the left bank of the Seine River near 
the Eiffel Tower in Paris. It includes the Y-shaped Secretariat Building and the 
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copper-roofed Conference Building, both completed in 1958. The architects were 
Marcel Breuer of the United States, Pier Luigi Nervi of Italy, and Bernard Zehrfuss 
of France. UNESCO provides mobile libraries that serve people throughout the world, 
such as this group of school children in Medellín, Colombia, right. 


UNESCO 
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English, French, German, Japane Russian, and 
Spar UNESCO provides technical aid for nations 
n de ping newspapers, radio, television, and films 


How UNESCO is Organized 


The General Conference of UNESCO consists of 
з appointed by the member nations. It meets 
› years. The conference determines UNESCO 


delega 


every iwi 


policies and programs. It approves the budget and 
passes financial and staff regulations. The conference 
selects the Executive Board and appoints the Director- 
General of UNESCO. It admits new members to 


UNESCO, and adopts conventions and recommenda- 
tions lor approval by the member nations. General Con- 
lelegates have met in several major cities of the 
But most conferences have been held in Paris. 

The Executive Board has 24 members. They serve for 
four-year terms. Half of the members are elected every 
two years. They are selected from among the delegates 
to the General Conference. The board meets in regular 
st twice a year. The Executive Board 
supervises work on UNESCO programs, and prepares 
the agenda for the General Conference. It recommends 
new members and nominates the Director-General. 

The Secretariat is headed by the Director-General. 
The chief administrative officer of UNESCO, he has 
offices at UNESCO headquarters in Paris. More than a 
thousand persons work in the Secretariat. They come 
from over half of the member nations. Other employees 
work in UNESCO field offices. 

The Director-General is appointed for a six-year term. 
He appoints and directs the staff of the Secretariat, 
and makes regular reports to member nations and the 
Executive Board on UNESCO activities. He submits 
work plans and budget estimates to the Executive 
Board. Sir Julian Huxley of Great Britain, the first 
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UNGULATE 
Director-General, served from 1946 to 1948. Jaime 
Torres Bodet of Mexico succeeded him, serving until 
1952. Luther H. Evans of the United States held the 
post from 1953 to 1958. He was succeeded by Vittorino 
Veronese of Italy. 

The National Commissions of the member nations 
advise their governments. They also assist the delega- 
tions to the General Conference. They provide informa- 
tion and help coordinate activities. Most member 
nations have national commissions to UNESCO. Com- 
mission members usually come from national organi- 


zations interested in education, science, and culture. 


History 


After World War I, most of the allies joined in an 
international association called the League of Nations 
(see LEAGUE or Nations). The League recognized the 
importance of promoting intellectual cooperation 
among nations. In 1921, it organized the International 
Institute of Intellectual Cooperation. This committee 
later founded affiliated national groups in 50 countries. 

During World War II, ministers of education of the 
Allied nations held conferences regularly. ‘They met 
to consider common problems of education. ‘They were 
especially concerned with reviving educational systems 
that had been weakened or destroyed by the war. 

The United Nations Charter was signed in San 
Francisco in June, 1945. In November of that year, the 
United Nations Conference for the Establishment of an 
Educational and Cultural Organization met іп London. 
Representatives of 44 countries attended. They drew 
up the Constitution of UNESCO, and UNESCO offi- 
cially came into existence on Nov. 4, 1946. By that date, 
20 member countries had ratified the constitution. 

The UNESCO General Conference session of 1954 
became an important milestone. The conference set up 
five important problems on which UNESCO should 
concentrate. These problems were (1) illiteracy, (2) pri- 
mary education, (3) racial, social, and international 
tensions, (4) mutual appreciation of Eastern and West- 
ern cultures, and (5) research on improving living con- 
ditions. 

The 1960 General Conference session decided that 
UNESCO should send more specialists to member 
countries. It also stressed education for the newly 
independent nations of Africa. By the early 1960's, 
membership had reached 100. L. A. MINNICH, JR. 

See also UNITED Nations. 

UNFEDERATED MALAY STATES. See Marava (The 
Malay States). 

UNGAVA, un GAY vuh. All the peninsula of Labra- 
dor, except for a narrow strip along the castern coast, 
was once included in the district of Ungava, which cov- 
ered an area of about 351,800 square miles. But in 1912 
Ungava was made part of the Province of Quebec. 

UNGULATE, UNG gyoo layt, is the name given to 
mammals having the last joint of the toes encased in a 
hoof or a hooflike nail. It comes from ungula, a Latin 
word meaning hoof. Zebras, elephants, hippopotamuses, 
and deer are wild ungulates. Horses, sheep, goats, cattle, 
and pigs are domestic ungulates. They may be divided 
into odd-toed ungulates, such as the horse, which has one 
toe, and the rhinoceros, with three; and the even-toed, 
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UNIATE CHURCHES 


such as the pig, with four. Ungulates are the only horned 
mammals, but not all have horns. WiLLIAM C. 
Related Articles in Wonrp Book include: 


BEAVER 


Alpaca Caribou Hippopotamus Okapi 
Antelope Cashmere Goat Hog Peccary 
Babirussa Cattle Hoof Rhinoceros 
Bighorn Deer Horn Ruminant 
Boar, Wild Dromedary Horse Sheep 
Brahman Elephant Ibex Vicuiia 
Buffalo Girafle Karakul Wart Hog 
Camel Goat Llama Yak 
Carabao Guanaco Musk Ox 

UNIATE CHURCHES. See Eastern ORTHODOX 


CHURCHES. 

UNICAMERAL LEGISLATURE. See LEGISLATURE; 
NEBRASKA (Legislature). 

UNICEF. See Unirep Nations (Aid to Children). 

UNICORN, FOO nuh kawrn, was a strange animal 
described in ancient Greek and Roman myths. It was 
said to look much like a horse, except that on its fore- 
head it had а single straight 
horn with a spiral twist. Its 
name means one-horn. The 
horn was white at the base, 
black in the middle, and 
red at the tip. The unicorn 
had a white body, a red 
head, and blue eyes. Its 
hind legs were like an ante- 
lope’s, and its tail was like 
a lion’s tail. During the 
Middle Ages, artists often 
placed a unicorn beside 
figures of Christ, the Virgin 
Mary, and virgin saints, as 
an emblem of purity. The 
word unicorn appeared in early Bibles, but it is now 
translated as wild ox. James F. CRONIN 

See also Tapestry (picture); MIDDLE AGES (picture). 

UNICYCLE. See Circus (picture, Skilled Circus 
Performers). 

UNIFORM is a style of clothing that identifies persons 
as members of a group or as workers in a particular field. 
We learn early in life to recognize policemen, firemen, 
postmen, and nurses by the clothes they wear. Members 
of athletic teams wear distinctive uniforms. Players in 
bands often wear bright ones. The most renowned uni- 
forms are the military uniforms worn by persons in the 
armed services. 

United States Air Force. In winter, officers and men 
wear light blue trousers, light blue coats with silver 
buttons, and visor caps. They wear blue shirts, black 
Чез, and black shoes. In summer, they wear cotton 
khaki shirts and trousers. Women in the air force wear 
two-piece wool uniforms in winter and cotton dresses in 
summer. See AIR FORCE, UNITED STATES (pictures). 

United States Army. In winter, men wear light tan 
shirts with dark green coats and trousers and black ties 
and shoes. The single-breasted coats have four large 
gold buttons and black slecve braid. The trousers also 
have black braid. In summer, men wear cotton khaki 
shirts and trousers. Officers wear green visor caps with 
gold trim. Enlisted men wear visor or overseas caps. 
Women wear green cotton two-piece summer uniforms. 
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The Unicorn is often used in 
the design on a coat of arms. 


They also wear visor or overseas caps. See Army, 
UNITED STATES (pictures). 

United States Marine Corps uniforms are of forest- 
green wool in winter and khaki in summer. For dress 
occasions, the marines wear dark blue jackets with gold 
buttons, light blue trousers with scarlet stripes, and 
white caps and belts. Women in the marine corps wear 
wool suits in winter and cotton suits in summer. See 
Marine CORPS, UNITED STATES (pictures). 

United States Navy. In winter, officers and chief 
petty officers wear navy blue double-breasted suits with 
six gold buttons. They may wear overseas or visor caps. 
Officers wear gold sleeve braid. 

In winter, enlisted men wear navy blue jumpers that 
have three white stripes on their large collars. They 
wear all-white cotton summer uniforms. Enlisted men 
wear round white or blue hats. 

Women in the navy wear navy blue wool gabardine 
suits in winter, and gray and white seersucker dresses 
in summer. They may wear either overseas caps or soft- 
brim hats with high crowns. See Navy, UNITED STATES 
(pictures). THOMAS E. GRIESS 

UNIFORM CODE OF MILITARY JUSTICE governs the 
conduct of all members of the United States armed 
forces. It establishes military courts and. procedures for 
administering military justice. It explains the offenses 
that are punishable by such courts. Congress enacted 
the code in 1950, and it went into effect on May 31, 
1951. The code replaced the Articles of War of the 
army and air force, the Articles for the Government 
of the Navy, and the disciplinary laws of the coast 
guard. The Manual of Gourts-Martial, United States, 
7957, prescribes the methods for carrying out provisions 
of the code. See also Court-MartiAt. 

UNIFORMITY, ACT OF. See NONCONFORMIST. 

UNILEVER is one of the largest industrial corpora- 
tions in the world. The Unilever organization consists 
of two holding companies. Unilever Limited has head- 
quarters in London. Unilever N.V, has headquarters in 
Rotterdam. Both companies have the same manage- 
ment. Unilever controls more than 500 companies and 
subsidiaries in more than 50 countries, These compa- 
nies manufacture oils, fats, soaps, detergents, food- 
stuffs, prepared foods, and other commodities, Unilever 
was organized in 1929. For sales, assets, and number of 
employees, see MANUFACTURING (table, 25 Leading 
Manufacturers Outside the U.S.). See also LEVER- 
HULME, VISCOUNT. ^ critically reviewed by LEVER BROTHERS Co. 

UNION. See LABOR. 

UNION. See Frac (table, Flag Terms). 

UNION, ACT OF. The British Parliament passed the 
Act of Union in 1840, and put it into effect in 1841. 
This act united the provinces of Upper and Lower Can- 
ada, which had been divided since 1791. They had 
been divided to please a group of British colonists who 
were known as United Empire Loyalists (sce UNITED 
Empire Loyausr). The Loyalists lived in Upper Can- 
ada, and they wanted to be governed by British laws. 
In Lower Canada, many of the people preferred to live 
under laws which the French had established when they 
controlled the region. 

The act set up an appointed legislative council of 
no fewer than 20 members. It also provided for a legisla- 
tive assembly in which each province would be repre- 
sented by 42 members, This equal representation later 


became the basis for a strong argument against union 
and for confederation. Under the Act of Union, the 
legislative assembly was to meet at least once a year. 
Ihe members of the assembly were to hold office for 


four years, unless the assembly was dissolved by the 


governor. English was the only official language used in 
council and assembly meetings. EDWARD R, ADAIR 

UNION CARBIDE CORPORATION is a large com- 
pany that furnishes thousands of basic products to every 
branch of industry. These include five principal groups: 
metals. carbons, gases, chemicals, and plastics. 

I'he corporation was formed in 1917. Its unit at the 
time included the Union Carbide Company, Electro 


Metallurgical Company, National Carbon Company, 
Prest-O-Lite Company, and Linde Air Products Com- 
pany. lhese companies carried on extensive research 
that developed new chemicals and plastics. 

In 1920, Union Carbide formed a new unit called the 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation (now the 
Union Carbide Chemicals Company). It added the 
Bakelite Corporation (now the Union Carbide Plastics 
Company) in 1939. The corporation then became the 
largest plastics manufacturer in the world. Union 
Carbide also mines and processes uranium ores and 
operates plants for the United States government for 
refining uranium at Oak Ridge, Tenn., and Paducah, 
Ky. It has more than 400 plants in the United States 
and Canada. For assets and number of employees, see 
MANUFACTURING (table, 100 Leading U.S. Manufac- 
turers). Critically reviewed by UNION CARBIDE CORPORATION 

UNION CITY, N.J. (pop. 52,180; alt. 105 ft.), is a 
manufacturing and residential center just north of Jer- 
sey City. The Lincoln Tunnel under the Hudson River 
links Union City with New York City. For location, 
see New JERSEY (color map). 

Union City manufactures clothing and automotive, 
chemical, electrical, heating, paper, tobacco, and wood 
products. The city was formed in 1925 through a con- 
solidation of Union and West Hoboken. Union City has 
а commission form of government. Ricuamp P. McCormick 

UNION COLLEGE is a privately controlled coeduca- 
tional school of liberal arts at Barbourville, Ky. It is 
associated with the Methodist Church, but students of 
all faiths may attend. Courses lead to the B.A. degree. 
Union College was founded in 1879. For enrollment, 
see UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES (table). 

UNION COLLEGE is a coeducational school of liberal 
arts in Lincoln, Nebr. It is operated by the Seventh-day 
Adventist Church. The college gives preprofessional 
training in fields including medicine, dentistry, optom- 
etry, and dietetics. Courses lead to the B.A. and B.S. 
degrees. Union College was founded in 1891. For en- 
rollment, see UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES (table). 

UNION COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY is a privately 
controlled school for men at Schenectady, N.Y. It has 
schools of liberal arts and engineering, and is associated 
with the Albany (N.Y.) colleges of medicine, law, and 
pharmacy, and the Dudley Observatory їп Albany. 
Courses lead to B.A., B.S., and M.S. degrees. The col- 
lege was founded in 1795. Its campus was the first in 
America to be planned architecturally. Chester Alan 
Arthur, the twenty-first President of the United States, 
was graduated from Union. For enrollment, see UNIVER- 
SITIES AND Corrcrs (table). CARTER DAVIDSON 

See also FnaTERNITY (History). 
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UNION JACK is the name sometimes used for the 
national flag of Great Britain. The flag is officially 
called the British Union Flag. The United States Jack 
has been called a union jack. See Frac (Navy Flags) 

UNION LABEL is the trademark of organized labor. 
The label is placed on a finished product to show that 
members of the union manufactured it. Union labels 
are registered as trademarks. The purpose of the label 
is to encourage the use of union-made products. The 
union label was first used in California during the 
1870's. During this time, many Chinese who were 
willing to work for low wages entered the United States. 
The unions protested, and used labels to mark their 
work. The Ford Motor Company made the first auto- 
mobile to carry a union label іп 1940. Ronert D. Parron 

UNION LEAGUE. See RECONSTRUCTION (Scalawags 
and Carpetbaggers). 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. Sce Sourn AFRICA. 

UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS. Sec 
Russia. 

UNION OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA. See 
PETROLEUM (Leading Oil Companies). 

UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. See Rarrgoap (Lead- 
ing Railroad Companies). 

UNION SHOP is a form of security given to a union 
in a collective-bargaining agreement. An employer for- 
mally recognizes a union as the sole bargaining agent 
for a specific group of employees. All these employees 
must belong to the union, or must join it within a speci- 
fied period, usually 30 or 60 days following the signing 
of the contract or of their employment, whichever is 
later. Usually they must remain members of the union 
as long as the contract or its union shop provision lasts, 
or they will lose their jobs. H. G. HENEMAN, JR. 

See also CLOSED SHOP; OPEN SHOP. 

UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY is a coeduca- 
tional graduate school of religion in New York City. It 
is associated with Columbia University. Its courses lead 
to degrees in theology, religious education, and sacred 
music. Union admits students of all Protestant de- 
nominations who wish to become ministers or take up 
other types of Christian work. It was founded in 1836, 
and has about 600 students. EDWIN O. KENNEDY 

UNION UNIVERSITY is a cocducational liberal arts 
school in Jackson, Tenn. It offers preparatory work 
in engineering, medicine, dentistry, and law. Union 
was founded in 1825. The Tennessee Baptist Conven- 
tion owns it. For enrollment, see UNivEnsrrIES (table). 

UNIONS, LABOR. See LABOR (Labor Unions). 

UNIREME. See GALLEY. 

UNIT, in education. See PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION. 

UNIT, in measurement, is a quantity adopted as the 
standard by which any other quantity of the same kind 
is measured. Тһе standard units of measure used in 
Science, commerce, and industry have been tabulated 
in groups called tables of denominate numbers. There are 
units of money, of time, of surface, of volume, of weight, 
and of many other things. There are two main groups 
of units, the English and the metric. 

Centimeter-Gram-Second System, known as the 
C.G.S. system, is used in most scientific work. The unit 
of length is the centimeter, the unit of mass is the gram, 
and the unit of time is the second. The unit of area is the 
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UNIT RULE 


quare centimeter, and the unit of volume is the cubi 
centimeter. The unit of force is the dyne. The correspond- 
ing unit of work is an ez 

in Electricity. In clectrical calculations, the unit of re- 
sistance is the ойт. The unit of pressure is the volt, which 
is the force required to maintain a current of one ampere 
through a resistance of one ohm. The joule, which is the 
practical unit of work, equals 10,000,000 ergs, and the 
watt is the corresponding unit of power. The kilowatt, 
1,000 watts, is a more convenient unit in practice. 

Thermal Unit. The quantity of heat required to raise 
the temperature of a pound of pure water one degree 
Fahrenheit is known as the British Thermal Unit (B.T.U.). 
In the metric system of measurement, the thermal unit 
is called a calorie. Prue FRANKLIN 

See also DENOMINATE NUMBER; MEASUREMENT; MET- 
RIO SYSTEM; WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

UNIT RULE. In a national presidential nominating 
convention, the roll is called by states. A state delega- 
tion may vote as individuals, or it may cast its vote as a 
bloc. By custom, the Republican party has allowed 
individual freedom, unless restricted by presidential 
primaries. Since 1860, Democratic € delegations 
have voted as a group, or unit, from which comes the 
term unit rule. Unit rule is not required by the national 
convention, but may be required by a party's state con- 
vention, or by the delegation. Murray S. STEDMAN, Jr. 

UNITARIAN UNIVERSALIST ASSOCIATION is a vol- 
untary association of independent churches and fellow- 
ships in the United States and Canada. It was organized 
in 1961 by merging the American Unitarian Association 
and the Universalist Church of America. 


A Unitarian Universalist Landmark. The First Church in 
Plymouth, Mass., founded as a Puritan church by the Pilgrims in 
1620, became affiliated with Unitarianism in the early 1800's. 


American Unitarian Association 


Beliefs. Unitarian Universalists believe an individual 
should be free to form his own religious beliefs They 
hold an optimistic view of the nature of man, and 
believe him capable of creating a world socicty based 
on justice and cooperation. They stress the need tg 
apply religious principles to social problems, and try tg 
integrate scientific findings with their beliefs 

Beginnings. The basic principles of both Unitarian 


ism and Universalism may be traced back to the carly 
days of Christianity. Historically, the word / nitarian 
refers to the idea of the unity of God as opposed to the 
doctrine of the Trinity (see Trinrry). Universalism, ог 
belief in the eventual salvation of all men, stems from 


the teachings of early Christian writers. 

Both Unitarianism and Universalism took on new 
vigor with the Protestant Reformation of the 1500's. 
Unitarianism, particularly in Poland and Transylvania, 
drew support from the writings of the Spanish theologian 
Michael Servetus and the Italian theologians Laelius 
and Faustus Socinus. Later, in the 1700's, Unitarianism 
developed a strong following in England as a result of 
the teachings of the clergymen Joseph Priestley, 
Theophilus Lindsey, and others. Universalism, in the 
1700's and after, was advocated by various thinkers in 
Europe and England. 

Growth in America. The Universalist and Unitarian 
movements developed side by side in America 

Universalism, as an organized movement in America, 
began with John Murray, an English clergyman who 
came to the colonies in 1770. Murray's efforts paved the 
way for the first Universalist convention, held at 
Oxford, Mass., in 1785. Hosea Ballou’s А Treatise on 
Atonement (1805) gave the first systematic presentation 
of Universalist thought. Ballou, a Universalist clergy- 
man, rejected traditional theories of atonement. He 
taught that Jesus is the expression of God’s love for 
humanity. 

Unitarianism in America grew primarily out of the 
liberal wing of the Congregational churches in New 
England. In 1785, King’s Chapel (Episcopal) in Boston 
removed all reference to the Trinity from its prayerbook, 
and so became the first Unitarian church in America. 
In 1819, the Unitarian clergyman William Ellery 
Channing delivered the most notable expression of 
Unitarian beliefin his sermon “Unitarian Christianity." 
He stressed belief in the unity of God, the humanity of 
Jesus, and the ability of man to overcome error by rea- 
son. In the mid-1800's, the Transcendentalists, led by 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, absorbed and reaffirmed many 
Unitarian ideas. 

Merger. At first, Unitarians and Universalists were 
divided by differences in theology and historical de- 
velopment. But, by the 1950's, they had become in- 
creasingly alike in their beliefs. Finally, after negotia- 
tions for a merger, the Unitarian Universalist Associa- 
tion was established in May, 1961. Headquarters are at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. ERNEST CASSARA 

See also CHANNING, Үү. E.; TRANSCENDENTALISTS. 

UNITED. Many organizations beginning with the 
word United are listed in THE WORLD Book ENcvcLo- 
PEDIA under the key word in the name of the organiza- 
tion. Example: STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, UNITED. 

UNITED AIR LINES. See AIRLINE (Major Airlines). 

UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION. See AIRPLANE 
(Leading Airplane Companies). 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC (U.A.R.) was a union of 
tw lent Middle Eastern countries, Egypt and 
I Imost four years 


$ The country covered 

00 square miles and had about 22,700,000 

" sidents Gamal Abdel Nasser of Egypt and 

Shukri Al-Kuwatli of Syria proclaimed the union of 

s on Feb. 1, 1958. Syrian rebels ended it on 

Se 1, setting up an independent government 

$ Egypt continued to use the name United 
Ara blic 


Government. The United Arab Republic had a cen- 
r vernment, with Cairo as the capital. The two 
tions became provinces, with provincial 
Cairo for Egypt and Damascus for Syria 
R. replaced both Egypt and Syria in the United 
educing UN membership for the first time 


r the merger, the people adopted a provi- 

titution and chose Nasser as president. He 

1 all members of the national assembly, select- 

ilf from Egypt and half from Syria. The assembly 

Чу exercised legislative power, but Nasser 
made many decisions without consulting it. 

History. Before World War I, most of the Middle 


East was part of the Ottoman Empire, However, 
western powers had obtained a foothold in the area 
before 1914. Great Britain gained control of Egypt in 
the 1880"s, and kept it until Egypt became independent 
in 1927. British troops remained in the Suez Canal Zone 


until 1956. After World War I, the Middle East was 
carved into a number of political divisions, one of 
which was Syria. Along with Lebanon, Syria became a 
League of Nations mandate of France. Syria remained 
under French control until after World War II. 

Following the war, many Arabs wanted to be united 
ingle government. Nasser came into power in 
Egypt during the 1950's, and became the leader of Arab 
nationalism. Many Arab leaders suspected the West and 
turned to Russia for assistance. Nasser accepted Russian 
aid, although he suppressed communism within Egypt. 
The communists also gained great power in Syria. Arab 
nationalism, the fear of communist influence in Syria, 
and Nasser’s ambition all contributed to the formation 
of the United Arab Republic. 


under a 


Egypt and Syria Made Up the United Arab Republic. 
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UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 


United Press Int 
The United Arab Republic was formed in 1958 by merging 
Egypt and Syrio. Egyptian President Gamal Abdel Nasser became 
president of the new republic by an almost unanimous vote. 


Nasser regarded the union of Egypt and Syria as the 
first step toward uniting all Arab states. On March 8, 
1958, Yemen agreed to form a federation with the 
U.A.R. The union was called the United Arab States, 
and had Hodeida, Yemen, as the permanent seat of the 
federation. The United Arab States was not a truc fed- 
eration. Yemen maintained its own membership in the 
United Nations, as well as separate relations with other 
countries. Nasser suddenly dissolved the United Arab 
States in December, 1961. He declared that the federa- 
tion was no longer of any value. 

Nasser quickly made clear that the U.A.R. would be 
neutral in world affairs. In 1959, he accused Russia of 
trying to interfere with the internal affairs of the repub- 
lic, taking the first step toward combating communist 
influence in Syria. At the same time, he improved 
relations with the West. During the early 1960's, 
Nasser continued to accept economic aid from both 
communist and western countries. 

The government introduced many reforms in both 
provinces. But many Syrians began to feel that Nasser 
was raising the level of living in Egypt only by lowering 
it in Syria. Finally, late in 1961, Syrian officers in the 
U.A.R. army carried out an almost bloodless revolt and 
proclaimed an independent Syria. Nasser began to 
counterattack, then announced that he would not op- 
pose the Syrians. After the revolt, the Syrians sent 
Egyptian officials back to Egypt. Cartes Р. SCHLEICHER 

See also EcvPr; MippLE East; Nasser, GAMAL 
ABDEL; SvRIA; YEMEN. 
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UNITED ARAB STATES 


UNITED ARAB STATES. See UNITED Aras REPUBLIC 
(History) 

UNITED AUTOMOBILE WORKERS (UAW) із а labor 
union affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organizations. The UAW 
has local unions throughout the United States and Can- 
ada. Its official name is INTERNATIONAL UNION oF 
UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA. 

Го qualify as a member, a worker must be employed 
in the manufacture or assembly of automobiles, auto- 
mobile parts or accessories, aircraft, agricultural imple- 
ments, electrical, or other allied metal working trades. 
Office workers and such salaried employees as drafts- 
men and engineers in the same field also may become 
members of the UAW. 

The union was organized in Detroit in 1935. It took 
the place of the National Council of Automobile Work- 
ers, which had been affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. In 1937, the federation expelled the 
union, along with the other AFL international unions 
which had made up the Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization. The UAW later helped develop the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, which merged with 
the AFL in 1955. The UAW adopted its present name 
in 1941. It maintains headquarters at 8000 E. Jefferson 
Ave., Detroit 14, Mich. For membership, see LABOR 
(table). 

See also REUTHER, WALTER Р. 

UNITED CHURCH OF CANADA became one of the 
first major Christian groups in the world to be formed 
by the union of three different denominations. The 
United Church resulted from the union in 1925 of the 
Methodist Church in Canada, nearly all the Congrega- 
tional churches in Canada, and 71 per cent of the 
Presbyterian churches in Canada. This union was first 
Suggested in 1899 to remedy the overlapping of Protes- 
tant missions in western Canada. 

Organization. In 1924, the Canadian parliament 
passed the United Church of Canada Act. Tt set forth 
points of universal doctrine, continued the organization 
of churches already existing, and outlined the organiza- 
tion of those to be formed in the future. For six months 
after the bill was passed, any church had the privilege 
of joining or of choosing to remain independent. 

The doctrine of the United Church is based on the 
Bible and the historic creeds. It is found in the Articles 
of Faith, which are included in the Basis of Union. 
The United Church follows the Presbyterian form of 
organization. But it emphasizes and protects congrega- 
tional rights, and allows both men and women to serve 
as ministers. All ministers are of equal rank. Each 
congregation clects church elders. With the minister, 
the elders are ordained to oversee the spiritual affairs 
of the congregation. The General Council is the high- 
est court in the church. It meets every two years to 
legislate for the whole church. 

Membership in the United Church has grown from 
600,522 in 1925 to about 1,000,000. Some estimates 
place the total number of people who are adherents of 
the United Church at about one fifth of Canada’s pop- 
ulation, or more than 3,000,000. The United Church’s 
Sunday schools enroll over 700,000 pupils and teachers, 
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Duo-Craft Studios, Toronto. 


The United Church of Canada has headquarters in the 
United Church House in Toronto, Ont. The church supports three 
universities and several secondary schools and overseas missions. 


and over 245,000 young people share in its 12,000 
Christian Education groups. 

Services. The United Church maintains three uni- 
versities, eight theological colleges, several residential 
secondary schools, a training school for women work- 
ers, and four lay training centers, 

The United Church maintains a colony of houses at 
Beamsville, Ont., for retired ministers. The church also 
Tuns several homes for the aged and a number of homes 
for boys and girls. Its Program includes hospitals in 
frontier communities and several boarding schools for 
Indian children. The United Church has ships on both 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts to minister to settlers, 
lumbermen, and fishermen in remote ports. 

The United Church prints and publishes its own 
materials. The official church publications are the 
United Church Observer, the United Churchman, and the 
Missionary M. onthly, 

The Board of Home Missions is responsible for many 
of the church’s services in Canada. This board also 
maintains an immigration service to welcome new- 
comers to Canada and to help them get established in 
the country, The Woman’s Missionary Society and the 
Board of Overseas Missions administer missions in 
other countries. These include missions in South Korea, 
Japan, Hong Kong, Trinidad, Angola, Northern Rho- 
desia, and India. The United Church House, at 85 St. 
Clair Ave. E., Toronto, Ont., Canada, is the head- 
quarters of the church. ERNEST Е, LONG 


UNITED CHURCH OF CHRIST was formed in 1957 
when the Congregational Christian Churches and the 


Evangelical and Reformed Churches united. They con- 
tinued to operate as two separate bodies until they 
could adopt a constitution for the united church. See 


also CONGREGATIONAL CHRISTIAN CHURCHES; EVAN- 
GELICAL AND REFORMED CHURCH. 
UNITED COLONIES OF NEW ENGLAND. Sec New 


Еми «50 CONFEDERATION. 

UNITED EMPIRE LOYALIST. Many British colonists 
in America refused to take up arms against Great Britain 
in the Revolutionary War in 1776. Between 40,000 and 
60,000 of these persons went to Canada. They were 
known as United Empire Loyalists. 

The Loyalists suffered many persecutions in the 
United States between 1776 and 1783. Most of them 
left the country in 1783 and 1784. Some Loyalists 


settled in Nova Scotia and Quebec. Others helped 
found New Brunswick and Ontario. They soon became 
the most important single group in Canada, both 
politically and economically, 

Many of the Loyalists were among the wealthy 
people of the 13 colonies. But they left their homes for 
the sake of their political beliefs. Others left because 
they hoped to obtain valuable land in the rapidly de- 
veloping areas of Canada. Epwano R, Apam 

UNITED FRUIT COMPANY grows bananas and other 
tropical crops in seven countries of Central and South 
America. It operates a steamship line to transport the 
crops to the United States. The United Fruit Company 
emplovs 65,000 persons in Latin America and 10,000 
in the United States. It also operates 13 hospitals and 
250 grade schools in the seven countries. The United 
Fruit Company was incorporated in 1899. It has 
headquarters at 30 St. James Avenue, Boston 16, 
Mass. Critically reviewed by UNITED FRUIT. COMPANY 

UNITED FUND raises funds at local levels for local 
services and national causes. It grew out of the success- 
ful operations of community chests, which raised money 
for voluntary health, welfare, and recreation agencies. 
In 1950, many community chests began to enlarge their 
Scope, as united funds, to collect additional funds for 
such drives as Red Cross, heart, cancer, mental health, 
and aid to crippled children. There are now more than 
2.000 united funds and community chests. About 27,000 
participating agencies help these organizations raise 
needed funds. 

Community welfare councils often participate. These 
councils coordinate services of their member agencies 
and help study and plan community-wide health, wel- 
fare, and recreation services and other projects. The 
United Fund has national headquarters at 345 E. 46th 
St., New York 17, N.Y. HENRY WEBER 

See also COMMUNITY CHEST. 

UNITED JEWISH APPEAL is an organization devoted 
to raising funds for such Jewish relief agencies as the 
American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, the 
United Israel Appeal, and the New York Association 
for New Americans. The United Jewish Appeal is con- 
stituted on an annual basis by agreement of the partici- 
pating agencies, and has served continuously since 1939. 
It aids communities throughout the country in organiz- 
ing and conducting local campaigns. The United 
Jewish Appeal has headquarters at 165 W. 46th St., 
New York 19, N.Y. 


UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA 


UNITED KINGDOM is a short phrase often used in 
place of the full term, Unrrep Kıxabou or GREAT 
Burrai AND NORTHERN IRELAND, England, Scotland, 
Wales, and Northern Ireland make up the Kingdom. 

In popular usage, the terms Britain, Great Britain, 
and sometimes England are still used as if they were 
interchangeable with United Kingdom, even though 
they do not include Northern Ireland. But strictly 
speaking, and especially for international matters, 
United Kingdom is the correct short phrase. 

King James I used the term United Kingdom as early 
as 1604, a year after he became king of England as well 
as Scotland. But the term was not generally accepted 
until it became official in 1801. That year, the Act of 
Union created the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Even so, most people shortened the term to 
Great Britain. 

The term United Kingdom became inappropriate 
when southern Ireland won dominion status in 1921 as 
the Irish Free State. Northern Ireland remained close 
to Great Britain, but with its own local government. 
The Royal Titles Act of 1927 dropped the words United 
Kingdom. 

The situation changed even more when the Irish Free 
State became the independent republic of Ireland. 
The country had abolished its oath of allegiance to the 
Crown in 1933, and declared neutrality in 1939 during 
World War II. It cut its last ties with Great Britain in 
1949. 

The phrase United Kingdom was used again during 
World War II. The government signed the United 
Nations charter in 1945 as the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland. The short form 
United Kingdom was soon widely adopted. It was con- 
firmed in the proclamation following the Royal Titles 
Act of 1953. By this act, Elizabeth П became, “by the 
grace of God of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland Queen, Head of the Common- 
wealth, Defender of the Faith.” Francis Н. Herrick 


Related Articles in Wortp Book include: 


England Northern Ireland 
Great Britain Scotland 
Ireland Wales 


UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA (UMW) is an 
industrial trade union which represents the workers in 
most of the coal mines and coal-processing industries of 
the United States. The UMW also has local unions in 
Canada. 

The union was organized in Columbus, Ohio, in 
1890. It was a member of the American Federation of 
Labor until 1935, when it joined the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization. In 1938, it became a member of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. In 1942, the 
union withdrew from the CIO. It has remained inde- 
pendent, except for a brief reaffiliation with the AFL 
in 1946 and 1947. 

The UMW won fame under John Mitchell in the 
early 1900's. John L. Lewis served as union president 
from 1919 until his retirement in 1960. Thomas F. 
Kennedy, the union’s vice-president, succeeded Lewis 
as president. The UMW has headquarters at 900 15th 
St. N.W., Washington 5, D.C. Rex W. Lauck 

See also LEWIS, JOHN LLEWELLYN; MITCHELL, JOHN. 
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The UN General Assembly 


UNITED NATIONS (UN) is an organization of nations 
that works for international peace and security. The 
UN acts as a meeting place where nations can discuss 
and try to settle their problems peaceably. If fighting 
between countries breaks out anywhere, the United 
Nations meets almost immediately to try to stop it. 
When the fighting stops, the UN may help work out 
ways to prevent more bloodshed over the same prob- 
lem. Its major work is social and economic, not mili- 
tary. The UN has its headquarters in New York City 
and an office in Geneva, Switzerland. Its agencies have 
offices in many parts of the world. 

The UN is not a world government. Normally, it can 
only make studies and suggestions. But under certain 
conditions it can enforce its decisions. 

The United Nations was organized in 1945, at the 
end of World War II. In some ways it resembles the 
Lcague of Nations, which was established after World 
War I. But the UN differs from the League in many 
important ways. For example, the United States never 
joined the League of Nations, but it was one of the 
original members of the United Nations, The nations 
in the League promised to preserve national boundaries 
exactly as they had been drawn. UN members have no 
such agreement. In the League, every nation had to 
agree on what was to be done before any action could 
be taken in most important cases. In the United Na- 
tions, all member nations do not have to agree on some 
kind of action. With its more flexible rules, the UN has 
Solved problems the League could not have handled. 

The United Nations has kept many international dis- 
putes and armed conflicts from developing into major 
wars by acting as mediator between the disagrecing 
countries. The UN halted fighting in the Arab-Israeli 
war in 1949, in the Korean War in 1953. and in the Suez 
Canal dispute in 1956, It sent troops to Congo in 1960 
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NATIONS 


Has Been Called "The Town Meeting of the World.” 


to help restore order. It has given aid to refugees 
and underprivileged children, technical aid to under- 
developed countries, and help to nations in deve loping 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes. 

The main organs, or divisions, of the United Nations 
are the General Assembly, the Security Council, the 
Economic and Social Council, the Trusteeship Council, 
the International Court of Justice, and the Secretariat. 
Specialized agencies related to the UN deal with such 
problems as food and agriculture, health, and labor. 

Each nation appoints delegates to the United Na- 
tions according to its own laws. In the United States, 
the President nominates men and women to represent 
the county in the UN. The Senate must confirm his 
nominations. In Canada, the prime minister and his 
cabinet choose UN delegates. The United States and 
Canada, like most other countries, give their chief UN 
delegate the status of an ambassador. 

The United Nations asks all its members to help pay 
the expenses of the organization. Wealthy countries 
pay more than poorer ones. The United States pays a 
little less than one third of the UN’s expenses. The 
United Nations made a rule in 1957 that no nation 
should pay more than 30 per cent of the UN budget. 
By the early 1960's, the average annual budget for 
the United Nations totaled more than $65,000,000. 


A Trip Through UN Headquarters 


The 39-story UN Secretariat Building rises majesti- 
cally as part of the New York City skyline. It towers 
over the General Assembly, Conference, and Library 
buildings at United Nations Plaza on the east side of 
Manhattan Island. The 18-acre plaza covers six blocks 
along the East River between 42nd and 48th streets. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., of the United States, gave 
$8,500,000 to the United Nations to buy the site in 


MOST COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD BELONG TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


Will Members of the United Nations 


©) Colonies, Mandates, Territories, and 
Overseas Areas of UN Members 
CO Countries Not Members of the UN 


——— THE 104 MEMBERS OF THE UNITED NATIONS —— 


The 51 nations that became charter members of the 
UN in 1945 do not have dates after their names in the 
following table. Nations that joined the UN later аге 
listed with their years of admission. The General Assem- 
bly and the Security Council must approve the admis- 


The United Nations Flag features the 
official UN emblem, a map of the world flanked 
by two olive branches. The olive branches sig- 
nify the UN's purpose of promoting world peace. 


1946, after the UN voted to set up headquarters in the 
United States, New York City donated small adjacent 
lots to complete the headquarters site. Construction of 
UN buildings began in 1949, and was completed in the 
fall of 1952. An international board of architects from 
10 countries, headed by Wallace K. Harrison of the 
United States, supervised the design of the headquarters. 
The buildings cost $67,000,000. The UN obtained 
an interest-free loan of $65,000,000 from the United 
States to pay for the construction. This loan is being re- 
paid in yearly payments, and must be paid by 1982. 
More than 800,000 persons a year tour the UN build- 
ings, guided by employees from many lands. Some UN 
guides wear the picturesque clothing of their homelands. 
The Secretariat Building has aluminum facing with 
blue-green glass on its sides, and solid gray Vermont 
marble on its ends. It houses the offices of many of the 
more than 4,000 employees of the Secretariat. The UN 
Post Office Station is below the main lobby of the 
building. In front of the Secretariat Building, water 
spouts from a fountain into a circular reflecting pool, 
designed with alternate serpentines of crushed white 
marble and black pebbles. The children of the United 
States and its territorial possessions gave the pool and 
fountain to the United Nations. The Dag Hammar- 
skjéld Library stands next to the Secretariat Building. 
The General Assembly Building is a low, sweeping, 
marble and limestone structure. Seven nickel-silver 


sion of every new member. 


Afghanistan (1946) France 


Albania (1955) 
Argentina 
Australia 
Austria (1955) 
Belgium 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Bulgaria (1955) 
Burma (1948) 
Byelorussia 
Cambodia (1955) 
Cameroun (1960) 
Canada 
Central African 
Republic (1960) 
Ceylon (1955) 
Chad (1960) 
Chile 
China 
Colombia 
Congo (1960) 
Congo, Republic 
of the (1960) 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 
Cyprus (1960) 
Czechoslovakia 
Dahomey (1960) 
Denmark 
Dominican 
Republic 
Ecuador 
Egypt (О.А.К.) 
ЕІ Salvador 
Ethiopia 
Finland (1955) 


Gabon (1960) 
Ghana (1957) 


nea (1958) 
Haiti 

Honduras 
Hungary (1955) 
Iceland (1946) 
India 

Indonesia (1950) 
Iran 

Iraq 

Ircland (1955) 
Israel (1949) 
Italy (1955) 


New Zealand 
Nicaragua 
(1960) 
"ria (1960) 
Norway 
Pakistan (1947) 
Panama 
Paraguay 

Peru 
Philippines 
Poland 
Portugal (1955) 
Romania ( 
Russia (U 
Saudi Arabia 
Senegal (1960) 
Sierra 

Leone (1961) 


Ivory Coast (1960) Somalia (1960) 


Japan (1956) 
Jordan (1955) 
Laos (1955) 
Lebanon 
Liberia 
Libya (1955) 
Luxembourg 
Madagascar 
(Malagasy 


N 957) 
Mali (1960) 


South Africa 
Spain (1955) 
Sudan (1956) 
Sweden (1946) 


ia 
Tanganyika(1961) 
Thailand (1946) 
Togo (1960) 
Tunisia (1956) 


)(1960) Turkey 


Ukrainian S.S.R., 
United States 


Mauritania (1961) Upper 


Mexico 
Mongolia (1961) 
Morocco (1956) 
Nepal (1955) 
Netherlands 


Volta (1960) 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 
Yemen (1947) 
Yugoslavia 
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A TRIP THROUGH 
UNITED NATIONS HEADQUARTERS 


Meditation Room 


Secretariat Building 


Assembly 
ecuri i Building 
Council shi 


ounci 


Monkmeyer 


Visitors to UN Headquarters pause in the lobby of the 
Secretariat Building to look at a special display. Their guided 
tour takes them through the headquarters buildings, explaining 
how the UN works. Many of the guides, such as this girl from Indio, 
wear the traditional clothing of their homelands. 


Conference Rooms stand 
ready for use by the main com- 
mittees of the General Assem- 
bly. Delegates and observers 
sit at the curved desks, staff 
members at the long tables. 


United Nations 


The General Assembly is 
the one main organ of the UN 
where every member nation is 
represented and has an equal 
voice. The president of the 
Assembly, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, and his top assistant sit 
below the UN seal, left. Inter- 
preters, above, translate each 
speech into the other official 
languages as it is made. The 
delegates, right, can listen 
to it in Chinese, English, French, 
Russian, or Spanish. 


tion Room is open to delegates and to visitors of all 
faiths. The level below the lobby includes public loung- 
€, several shops, and the United Nations Postal Ad- 


and skilled interpreters translate his remarks into the 
other four tongues as he talks. Each chair in the meet. 
28 


rooms has a set of earphones connected to a dial 

ME eus минне he voie 

of the speaker. The other numbers are for the | < official 

In this way, anyone who under: ınds one 

of official languages can follow the px © cedinga 
The United Notions Charter 


The Charter is the constitution of the U: cd Ne 


tions. It provides laws and a framework for «x inizing 
the UN. All members of the UN agree to í w the 
rules of the Charter. The Charter contains 19 hapters 
divided into 111 articles that define the purp єз, рей» 

„ and methods of the UN, The chapic of the 


were drafted by committees representing all 

nations present at the San Francisco Conferen where 
the United Nations was created. 

Purposes and Principles. Chapter | of the Charter 


consists of two articles, and states the purposes and 
perm UN. The purposes are (1) to maintain 

ternational peace and security, (2) to devel: p friendly 
relations among nations, (3) to achieve international 


cooperation in solving and (4) to serve as a 
center for attaining these ends. The principles are (1) 
equality of members, (2) good faith, (3) peace, (4 cspect 


fot rights of other nations, (5) cooperation, (6) promotion 
of UN ples among nonmember nations, «sd (7) 
respect the UN of the tight of member nations to 
govern themselves, 

——— ee 


THE PREAMBLE TO THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 


A preamble of about 200 words precedes the chapters 
of the Charter and expresses the guiding spirit of the 
ee og Christiaan Smuts of South Africa 

credited wi drafting the preamble (sec Suurs, 
Jax C). The complete preamble states: 


“WE THE PEOPLES OF THE UNITED NATIONS DETERMINED 
to save 


°з good neighbors, 
to мейе al pi 10 maintain international peace ond 
to enire, by the acceptance of and the institution of 


HAVE RESOLVED TO COMBINE 
TO ACCOMPUSH THESE aims, OT EFFORTS 


particularly the Pan American This 
article made it possible to form such regional 
tions as the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
and the Southeast Asia Treaty (SEATO) 


without causing opposition from the United Nations. 
See Norm ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION; Souvni 
EAST Asa TREATY ORGANIZATION. 


required to propose 
the member nations of the UN, including all five 
t members of the Security Council, must 


"The final chapter of the Charter, chapter 19, provides 
the means for adopting the Charter itself. 


iu northern neighbors la 1908 asd (Z) helping to fnd a 
mhaba to the Bolin жй ia 1948 and 
949. Sev Caeci (Ает World Was 11), Becas (lacy) 
Powers. The General Amembiy may dicum any 
that coms under the Uniend Nations Charter 
Amembiy паву comida sone сое онь because one 
or more countries atk it to do so. Sometimes И may die 
cum a question brought up by the Secretary-General, 
the Security Council, or one of the other principal 
organs. Some westie between countries state that if a 
problem is not settled. by a certain date, И will auto 
matically go to the General Amembdy for solution. 


members may of may pot do as the Amembly recom 
menda, But an Assembly recommendation carries the 
weight of world opinion. It means that the of 
the nations of the world have agreed on the and 


sewáon cach This sesion usually begins on the 
third Tuesday in September, and lass about three 
months. The Awembly may also hold as many special 
sessions аз are necessary. Special sessions may be called 
(1) by the Security Council, (2) by a ty of the 
— PRESIDENTS OF THE UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY —— 
*Paul-Henri Spaak Belgium 1 194647 
м 
Oswaldo Aranha Brazil 1м SS, 1597 
1947.48 
low Arce Argentina 2nd 5.5. 1918 
У. Évatt Australia 3nd 1948-49 
*Carlos P. Romulo Philippines — 4th 1949-50 
Nasrollah Entezam Iran 5h 1950-51 
Luis Padilla Nervo Mexico Gh 1951-52 
*Lester B. Pearson Canada 7th 1952.53 
“Mme. Vijaya Pandit India Sth 1953-54 
Eelco №. van Y oth 1954-55 
ast Maza Chile Ih — 1955-56 
udecindo Ortega Chile 1м ESS. 1956 
2nd E.S.S. 1956 
ia Mu 195657 
Wai »5 
Sir Leslie Munro NewZealand Ith 1957-58 
3rd E.S.S. 1958 
Charles Malik Lebanon 13th 1958-59 
Victor Andrés 
Belaúnde Peru 14th 1959.60 
4th E.S.S. 1960 
Frederick Н. Boland Ireland 15th 1960-61 
3rd S.S. 1961 
Mongi Slim Tunisia 16th 1961-62 
*Hae а persis iography SS с Special Session: 
im WORLD BOOK ESS. 2 Emergency Special Session 
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Principal Organs of the UN ore 
closely related to the General As- 
sembly, which works out the budget 
for the orgonization as a whole 
The principal organs submit yeorly 
reports to it on their activities. 


SECRETARIAT 


members of the United Nations, or (3) by any one mem- 
ber if a majority of the other members agree to the 
request. Special 
nations feel they 

The A 


for Peace 


ions may last as long as the member 
hould. 
mbly adopted a resolution called “Uniting 
on Nov. 3, 1950. This resolution set up а 
system for calling emergency Special sessions of the Assem- 
bly. If à member of the Security Council uses its veto to 
prevent the Council from acting in a serious situation, 
the Assembly may be called into emergency special 
session on 24 hours’ notice. It can recommend collective 
measures, including the use of armed force Any seven 
members of the Security Council, or a majority of the 
UN members, may call such a session. 

Delegations sit at their desks in a set order, following 
the alphabetical order of their country names in Eng- 
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SOCIAL C 


TRUSTEESHIP 


United Nations 


lish. At the beginning of each regular session of the 
Assembly, delegates draw lots for the first desk in the 
front row. The other delegations follow through the 
alphabet, then start in again at A. 

Committees. The Assembly has seven main commit- 
tees to help it in its work. They are called the Fi 
Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth committees, 
and the Special Political Committee. The First Com- 
mittee and the Special Political Committee deal with 
political problems. The Second Committee deals with 
€conomic and financial problems, the Third with social 
and cultural problems, and the Fourth with problems of 
countries that do not govern themselves. The Fifth deals 
with administrative, budget, and personnel problems, 
and the Sixth with problems of law. 

Every member of the General Assembly has the right 


United Nations 


to send a delegate to each of these committees. The 
committees discuss problems assigned to them by the 
General Assembly, and make recommendations for 
action to the Assembly. 


The Security Council 


The Security Council principally takes up problems 
concerned with keeping peace in the world. It has 11 
members, 5 of which serve permanently. These are 
France, Great Britain, Nationalist China, Russia, and 
the United States. The other six members serve on the 
Security Council for two-year terms. Each year, the 
General Assembly elects three nonpermanent members 
to the Security Council. It cannot re-elect a nonperma- 
nent member to the Security Council until at least one 
Year after the nonpermanent member's term has ended. 


work for advances in such fields оз food ond medicine 
The Economic ond Social Council coordinates their jobs 
to keep several ogencies from working on the some tasks. 


(9) 


Inter-Governmental 
Maritime Consultative 
Organization 


Food and Agriculture 
Organization 


International Bank 
for Reconstruction 
and Development 


International Civil 
Aviation Organization 


International 
Labor Organization 


International 
Finance Corporation 


International 
Telecommunication 
Union 


International 
Monetary Fund 


Universal Postal Union 


World Health 


Organization 


World Meteorological 
Organization 


Powers. The Security Council has greater powers un- 
der the Charter than any other organ of the United 
Nations. It is the only body that can give an order toa 
member nation. The Security Council can investigate 
any situation that might cause international friction, 
and can order the disputing nations to settle their prob- 
lem by themselves or through the International Court of 
Justice. If such means fail, the Security Council may 
ask member nations to furnish troops, and may order 
them into the area to settle the problem. 

The Security Council must approve applications for 
membership in the United Nations before the General 
Assembly can act on them. It must agree on a candidate 
for Secretary-General before the General Assembly can 
appoint him. All members of the UN must agree, when 
they sign the Charter, to accept the recommendations 
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UNITED NATIONS 


of the Security Council in certain given circumstances. 

Procedure. Problems may be brought before the 
Security Council in several ways: (1) any member nation 
of the UN may ask the Security Council to meet on a 
question it thinks is serious and may lead to war; (2) the 
Secretary-General may ask the Security Council to con- 
sider a question; or (3) the General Assembly or any 
other organ of the United Nations may call a matter to 
the attention of the Security Council. 

The Security Council is organized so it can function 
continuously. The head of each of the 11 member dele- 
gations, or his representative, presides over Council 
meetings for one month. The member nations take 
turns, in the alphabetical order of their country names 
in English. Skilled stenographers take down every word 
said in Security Council mectings in the UN's two 
working languages, English and French. If someone 
uses one of the other official languages, the stenogra- 
phers transcribe the official English and French transla- 
tions. At the same time, every word spoken is preserved 
in the original on phonograph recordings. 

The Veto Power. The Security Council is the only 
organ of the UN in which one member nation can over- 
rule the decisions or actions of the group. The five per- 
manent members of the Security Council have a special 
kind of vote called the veto power. The Security Coun- 
cil must have seven votes in favor of an action to give 
an order or recommendation. If any permanent mem- 
ber votes against it, the Security Council cannot issue it. 
In this way, one permanent member can veto action 
approved by the other 10 members. The veto power 
applies to all Security Council questions except those 


MEMBERS OF THE UN SECURITY COUNCIL 


The Security Council has 11 members. France, Great 
Britain, Nationalist China, Russia, and the United States 
are permanent members. The other six members are 
elected to two-year terms, three each year. For the first 
Security Council, three members served only one-year 
terms. This table shows the elected members. 


1946 Australia, Brazil, Egypt (l-year term), Mexico 
(1-year term), Netherlands (1-year term), Poland 

1947 oe Belgium, Brazil, Colombia, Poland, 

yria 

1948 Argentina, Belgium, Canada, Colombia, Syria, 
Ukrainian S.S.R, 

1949 Argentina, Canada, Cuba, Egypt, Norway, Ukrain- 
ian S.S.R. 

1950 Cuba, Ecuador, Egypt, India, Norway, Yugoslavia 


1951 Brazil, Ecuador, India, Netherlands, Turkey, 
Yugoslavia 

1952 Brazil, Chile, Greece, Netherlands, Pakistan, 
Turkey 

1953 Chile, Colombia, Denmark, Greece, Lebanon, 
Pakistan 

1954 Brazil, Colombia, Denmark, Lebanon, New Zca- 
land, Turkey 


1955 Belgium, Brazil, Iran, New Zealand, Peru, Turkey 

1956 Australia, Belgium, Cuba, Iran, Peru, Yugoslavia 

1957 Australia, Colombia, Cuba, Iraq, Philippines (re- 
placing Yugoslavia), Sweden 

1958 Canada, Colombia, Iraq, Japan, Panama, Sweden 

1959 Argentina, Canada, Italy, Japan, Panama, Tunisia 

1960 Argentina, Ceylon, Ecuador, Italy, Poland, Tunisia 

Ceylon, Chile, Ecuador, Liberia, Turkey (replacing 

Poland), United Arab Republic 

1962 Ghile; Egypt, Ghana, Ireland, Romania, Vene- 
zuela 


that deal with the procedures of conducting mee 
A permanent member of the Security Council can 
dicate that it disapproves a proposed action wii 
vetoing it. It does this by abstaining, or not voting at 
If seven members vote in favor of the action, it 
approved, even if four members abstain. ident 
Franklin D. Roosevelt proposed the idea of the veto at 
the Yalta Conference in 1945. See YALTA CoNFE 
East-West Deadlock. At the timc the veto power was 
agreed on, the five permanent members of the Securii 
Council were allies in war. After World War II, they 
drifted apart. Some problems before the United Nations 
have remained unsolved, because the five major coun- 
tries have been unable to agree upon a solution. This 
means that, in some situations, the United Nations can _ 
work only when these five countries want it to work, 
Russia has vetoed far more Security Council actions 
than any other permanent member. It used its veto 91 
times in the first 15 years of Security Council meetings, 
compared to a total of 7 vetoes by all other members. 


The Secretariat 


The Secretariat is the service organization of the - 
United Nations. It keeps records, makes studies, han- 
dles correspondence, and performs other duties assigned 
to it by the Charter and by other UN organs. The. 
Secretary-General is the head of the Secretariat. 

The Secretary-General of the United Nations holds a 
unique position. Chapter 15 of the Charter states the 
Secretary-General shall be the chief administrative 
officer of the UN. But it also says that he may bring to 
the attention of the Security Council any matter which 
in his opinion may threaten international peace and 
security, and that he shall perform functions entrusted 
to him by other organs of the UN. Governments con- 
fide in the Secretary-General, and he receives much 
information regarding dangerous situations and what 
might be done or should be done to keep the peace. He 
serves as a neutral diplomat between nations and is 
able to help solve many international problems without. 
referring them to other UN organs. 

The Secretary-General is nominated by the Security 
Council and appointed by the General Assembly to а 
term set by the General Assembly. Trygve Lie of Nor- 
way served as the first Secretary-General. He was 
elected to a five-year term in 1946, then elected to 
continue in office for an additional three years. In 1950, 
he proposed a 20-year program for achieving peace 
through the United Nations. Unwillingly caught up in 
the conflict between East and West, Lic submitted his 
resignation in November, 1952, and left office early in 
1953. See Іле, Твусук, 

Dag Hammarskjéld of Sweden became Secretary- 
General in 1953. He made many trips to various parts 
of the world to relieve tensions or to gain compliance 
with United Nations orders. His trips included visits to 
Communist China, the Middle East, and Africa. Under 
a resolution of the General Assembly, Hammarskjóld 
organized a UN Emergency Force to keep the peace in 
the Suez Canal area. He formed another such force to f 
help keep order in the Congo during the disturbances 
following independence. See HAMMARSKJÖLD, Dac. 

Each Secretary-General at times took action as a 
result of resolutions of the Security Council or the 
General Assembly that brought him into conflict with 
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The Secretary-Generol holds one of the 
most importont offices in the world. He wes 
hs influence to settle dhpetes peocefully, 
Trygve Ue of Norway, right, wos the UN's 
first Secretory-Generol from 1946 to 1953. 
His successor, Dog Hommornkjóld, left, of Swe- 
den, wos killed in on oirplone crash in 1961 
while on о UN peace mission in the Congo. 
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one or more of the permanent members of the Security 
Council. In 1960, Russia proposed replacing the single 
Secretary-General with a three-man committee. Mem- 
bers would be drawn from the East, and West, and the 


neutral nations. The Russians combined this suggestion 
with bitter personal attacks on Hammarskjéld. After 
his death, they increased pressure for reorganization. 
But they finally accepted Burma’s U Thant as interim 
Secretary-General without reducing his powers. 

Employees. Persons from almost every country, and 
from many different occupations and professions, make 
up the Secretariat. They include accountants, adminis- 
trators, economists, lawyers, statisticians, telephone 
operators, translators, typists, and writers. More than 
4,000 persons serve in the Secretariat. 

The Secretary-General tries to have employees from 
as many member nations as possible. Employees take 
orders only from the Secretary-General, never from 
member nations. Article 100 of the Charter provides 
that employees shall owe their first allegiance to the 
United Nations, and that member nations shall not try 
to influence them in their work. 

Most member nations allow their citizens not to pay 
income taxes if they are employed by the UN. The 
United States insists that its citizens pay income taxes, 
even if they are UN employees. The UN adjusts the 
salaries of its employees so that those who must pay 
income taxes receive as much take-home pay as those 
on the same level who are exempt from income taxes. 


Other Main UN Organs 


The Economie and Social Council studies problems 
that concern improvements in the way people live. The 
Council makes recommendations for their solution to 
the General Assembly, the specialized agencies, and 
the governments concerned. The Council deals with 
such problems as communications, economic develop- 
ment, human rights, international trade, narcotics, 
population, refugees, and transportation. It also helps 
to coordinate work done by the specialized agencies. 

The Economic and Social Council has 18 members. 
Each year, the General Assembly elects six members to 
three-year terms. A retiring member may be re-elected 
immediately. Each member has 1 vote in the Council, 


Untied Nations 


and a simple majority of 10 votes is enough to recom- 
mend action. Any member nation or specialized agency 
that is interested in a problem under discussion by the 
Council may take part in the discussion without voting, 

The Council holds two regular sessions each year, and 
may also meet in special session. It usually has one 
regular session at United Nations headquarters and one 
at the UN European office in Geneva, Switzerland. 
The Council has four regional economic commissions 
working for economic development in various parts of 
the world. They are concerned with increasing economic 
activity and improving economic relations within their 
regions. The Council set up economic commissions for 
Europe and for Asia and the Far East in 1947, for Latin 
America in 1948, and for Africa in 1958. Members of 
these commissions include UN members in the regions 
and interested UN members outside the regions. 

The Economic and Social Council carries on other 
phases of its work through functional commissions. 
These groups deal with such problems as human rights, 
narcotics, statistics, transportation and communication, 
and the status of women. The Council also works with 
the United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) and 
with a large group of nongovernmental organizations 
that deal with certain problems or regions of the world. 

The Trusteeship Council. The Charter recognizes that 
certain territories are not yet ready for self-government. 
It established the Trusteeship Council to aid in govern- 
ing territories (1) previously held under League of Na- 
tions mandates, (2) taken from Germany, Italy, and 
Japan after World War II, or (3) voluntarily placed 
under the UN trusteeship system by the nations re- 
sponsible for their administration. Such areas are called 
trust territories. 

Trusteeships were set up for 11 areas, almost all of 
them former League of Nations mandates. Only two 
areas taken from Italy and Japan became trust terri- 
tories. Italy itself became trustee for Somaliland, with 
an advisory council made up of representatives from 
Colombia, the Philippines, and the United Arab Re- 
public to aid it. The United States became trustee for 
islands taken from Japan in the Pacific Ocean. It 
governs these islands under a strategic areas trusteeship, 
and reports to the Security Council, as well as the 
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The World Bank and other 
agencies help nations build 
dams and factories and im- 
prove their level of living. 


Trusteeship Council, оп them. British-administered 
Togoland was the first trust territory to reach inde- 
pendence. It became part of Ghana in 1957. 

All members administering trust territories and the 
permanent members of the Security Council not ad- 
ministering trust territories belong to the Trusteeship 
Council. The General Assembly also elects enough non- 
trustee members to give the council an equal number of 
trustee and nontrustee members. 


— — PRESENT AND FORMER UN TRUST TERRITORIES —— 
The UN originally supervised 11 trust territories. Almost 
all have become independent nations. This table lists 
the original arcas, their trustees, and dates for those that 
have become independent. Areas for which no status is 
listed are still trusteeships. 
Nome Trustee 


Status 
Cameroons Great Britain 


Independent as parts 
of Cameroun and 
Nigeria, 1961 


Cameroun France Independent, 1960 
Nauru Australia 
New Guinea Australia 


Pacific Islands 
(Carolines, 
Marianas, 


United States Strategic Area 
Trusteeship (under 
the Security 


Marshalls) Council) 
Ruanda-Urundi Belgium Independent, 1962 
Somaliland Ttaly Independent as 


Somalia, 1960 
Independent, 196] 
Independent, 1960 
Independent as part 

of Ghana, 1957 
Independent, 1962 


Great Britain 
France 
Great Britain 


Tanganyika 
Togo 
Togoland 


Western Samoa 
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New Zealand 


The World Health Organ- 
ization helps fight disease 
and provides information on 
medical and scientific advances, 


World Bank—Jndia 


ы. 
United Nations—Turkey 


The International Court of Justice is the principal 
judicial organ of the United Nations. It consists of 15 
judges selected for nine-year terms. The General As- 
sembly and the Security Council elect the judges, but 
they vote independently. No two judges may come from 
the same country. The judges are selected so that the 
principal judicial systems of the world are always repre- 
sented. Judges may be re-elected. 

The 15 judges choose a president and a vice-president 
from their number. The court usually meets at The 
Hague in The Netherlands, but it may decide to meet 
at other places. 

Only governments and certain public international 
organizations may bring cases before the court. An in- 
dividual cannot have a case heard unless his govern- 
ment sponsors it. The decision of the court is final and 
without appeal. When one party in a case fails to fulfill 
its obligations under a court judgment, the other party 
may ask the Security Council for action to make the 
judgment effective. The Security Council may recom- 
mend that nations take their legal differences before the 
court. Some treaties specify that the court will decide 
any differences of opinion on the meaning of parts of 
these agreements. See INTERNATIONAL Courror JUSTICE. 


The Specialized Agencies 


The specialized agencies are international organiza- 
tions related to the UN. They deal with such problems 
as agriculture, education, and labor. Some of these 
agencies are older than the United Nations itself. The 
UN Charter. includes provisions for obtaining advice 


The United Nations Chil- 
dren's Fund (UNICEF) sends 
milk ond food to hungry chil- 
dren in all parts of the world. 


UNESCO teaches people to 
read and write, ond helps 
them learn more about farm- 
ing, science, and industry. 


United Nations—Liberia 


and help from these agencies. The UN makes an agree- 
ment with each agency, and the Economic and Social 
Council acts as а coordinating body to avoid having 
two or more organizations do the same work. 

A number of UN groups are not classified as special- 
ized agencies for various reasons. These groups include 
the International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA), the 
office of the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees (UNHCR), and the United Nations Chil- 
dren's Fund (UNICEF). The work of these agencies is 
described in the Achievements and Problems section in this 
article. 

One specialized agency, the International Refugec 
Organization (ІКО), has already gone out of existence. 
Founded in 1946, it took over much of the work of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion (UNRRA). It ceased work in 1951, and the office 
of the UN High Commissioner for Refugees assumed re- 
sponsibility for dealing with refugees. See UNITED Na- 
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IONS RELIEF AND REHABILITATION ADMINISTRATION 

Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) helps па- 
tions obtain more and better products from their farms. 
forests, and fishing waters 
how to improve their agriculture, and works to im- 
prove the diets of people throughout the world. FAO 
was organized in October, 1945, and began working 
with the United Nations in December, 1946. It has 
headquarters in Rome, Italy 

Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Organi- 
zotion (IMCO) promotes cooperation in matters dealing 
with international shipping. It is especially concerned 


It advises governments on 


with government regulations over shipping, technical 
matters, and safety IMCO was founded in 
March, 1958, and began working with the United Na- 
tions later that year. It has headquarters in London 

International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment lends money, with repayment guaranteed by gov- 
ernments, to help countries build such projects as irri- 
gation works, power plants, railroads, and stecl plants. 
The bank helped to establish the International Finance 
Corporation in 1956. It is now a separate spec ialized 
agency. In 1960, the bank helped to set up the Inter- 
national Development Association (IDA). This agency 
is designed to provide funds for projects that would 
not qualify for International Bank or IFC loans. The 
bank began operations in June, 1946, and has been a 
specialized agency related to the UN since November, 
1947. It has headquarters in Washington, D.C. 

International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) 
helps governments with aviation problems. It encour- 
ages better safety measures in air services, and works to 
standardize laws for planes flying from one country to 
another. It also tries to make it easier for passengers to 
enter other countries, and promotes the use of new and 
safer equipment for airplanes and airfields. IC JAO began 
working with the UN in December, 1946, and has 
headquarters in Montreal, Canada. 


at sca 


The UN Helps Refugees. |t 
helps them find homes, and 
provides food, medical core, 
and vocational rehabilitation 
for handicapped persons. 
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—Germany 
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Signing the UN Charter. American delegates, above, surrounded 
Secretary of State Edward R. Stettinius as President Truman looked on. 
The event took place in San Francisco's Civic Opera House, below. Other 
signers, left, were former Secretary of State Cordell Hull, Senators Tom 
Connally and Arthur Vandenberg, Congressmen Sol Bloom and Charles 


Eaton, Harold Stassen, and Virginia C. Gildersleeve of Barnard College. 
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International Finance Corporation (IFC), an affiliate 
of the International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, arranges loans without government guaran- 
tee. It encourages private industry to build productive 
private enterprise, particularly in underdeveloped 
countries. IFC stimulates smaller, private develop- 
ments, while the International Bank concentrates on 
loans for large government projects such as dams and 
railways. The IFC was organized in July, 1956, and 
began working with the UN in February, 1957. It has 
headquarters in Washington, D.C. 

International Labor Organization (ILO) tries to solve 
labor and manpower problems throughout the world. 
It helps governments train workers for technical jobs, 
and advises nations on such problems as social security, 
paid vacations for workers, and child-labor laws, Work- 
ers, employers, and governments share responsibility 
in forming the policies of ILO. Founded in 1919, ILO 
began working with the UN in December, 1946. It has 
headquarters in Geneva, Switzerland. 

International Monetary Fund helps governments set 
up sound money systems, and sells currencies to mem- 
bers for international trade purposes. The fund began 
operating in March, 1947, and started working with 
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the United Nations in November of that ycar. It has 
headquarters in Washington, D.C. 

International Telecommunication Union (ITU) pro- 
motes international cooperation in problems dealing 
with radio, telephone, and telegraph. It helps assign 
radio frequencies, and seeks to establish the lowest 
possible rates for radio, telephone, and telegraph mes- 
sages. ITU was established as the International Tele- 
graph Union in 1865, and began working with the UN 
in July, 1948. The ITU has headquarters in Geneva. 

UNESCO (United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization) promotes better under- 
standing among countries by helping to improve the 
education of people throughout the world, and by en- 
couraging the development of science. UNESCO's proj- 
ects include attempts to extend primary education in all 
parts of the world, and to promote understanding 
among all peoples. UNESCO began working with the 
UN in December, 1946. It has headquarters in Paris. 

Universal Postal Union (UPU) promotes international 
postal cooperation. Each member agrees to send the 
mail of all other members by the best and fastest means 
it uses for its own mail. The UPU was established in 
1875, and started working with the UN in November, 


Temporary Headquarters. 
The UN moved into this build- 
ing o! Loke Success, N.Y., in 
1946. The General Assembly 
met a! Flushing Meadow. 


Permanent Headquarters 
along the East River were com- 
pleted between 1950 and 
1952. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
gave $8,500,000 for the site. 
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1947. It has its headquarters in Bern, Switzerland. 

World Health Organization (WHO) is the world's 
principal agency for dealing with health problems. It 
collects апа shares information on the latest medical 
and scientific advances, sets up international standards 
for drugs and vaccines, and helps fight disease. WHO 
began working with the United Nations in November, 
1947. It has headquarters in Geneva. 

World Meteorological Organization (WMO) pro- 
motes international cooperation in meteorology by help- 
ing establish networks of meteorological stations 
throughout the world, and by exchanging weather in- 
formation as rapidly as possible. It was founded as the 
International Meteorological Organization in 1878, 
and started working with the UN in December, 1951. 
It has headquarters in Geneva. 


Birth of the UN 


Nine European governments-in-exile settled in Lon- 
don during the two years after World War II began in 
September, 1939. These governments joined with Great 
Britain and the Commonwealth nations to take the 
first step toward building a United Nations. They 
signed the Znter-Allied Declaration in June, 1941. This 
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statement declared that the only basis for lasting peace 
is the willing cooperation of nations that are free from 
aggression. These governments declared their intention 
to work for such cooperation. 

The Atlantic Charter, signed in August, 1941, by 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill, was the next step toward a world 
organization. It voiced their hope for a better system of 
security and better economic opportunities for all 
nations. See ArLANTIC CHARTER. 

On Jan. 1, 1942, Roosevelt, Churchill, Foreign Min- 
ister T. V. Soong of China, and Maxim Litvinov, the 
Russian ambassador to the United States, met in Wash- 
ington. They signed a short document that came to be 
known as the Declaration by the United Nations. It 
marked the first time that the words “United Nations” 
were used officially. Roosevelt suggested using them. 
This document, eventually signed by 47 nations, sup- 
ported the Atlantic Charter. 

The foreign ministers of Great Britain and Russia, 
the Chinese ambassador to Russia, and Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull signed the Moscow Declaration on 
Oct. 30, 1943. This statement, signed in Moscow, de- 
clared that it was necessary to establish an international 
organization as quickly as possible. 

Roosevelt, Churchill, and Premier Joseph Stalin of 
Russia met in Tehran, Iran, in November and Decem- 
ber, 1943. At this meeting, they recognized the respon- 
sibility of all the United Nations to achieve a lasting 
peace that would end war “for many generations.” See 
TEHRAN CONFERENCE. 

The Dumbarton Oaks Conference produced the first 
real steps in setting up a United Nations organization. 
In talks at an estate in Washington, D.C., from August 
to October, 1944, delegates from China, Great Britain, 
Russia, and the United States agreed on plans for the 
new world organization (see DUMBARTON Oaks). But 
their proposals did not specify how members of the 
Security Council would vote. 

Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin settled this prob- 
lem in their conference at Yalta in February, 1945. 
The “Big Three" leaders also agreed to call a confer- 
ence in San Francisco on April 25, 1945, to prepare a 
charter for the United Nations. 

The San Francisco Conference. Four sponsoring na- 
tions—China, Great Britain, Russia, and the United 
States—invited 45 other nations to the San Francisco 
Conference, and later also invited Syria and Lebanon. 
The conference itself invited the Byelorussian Soviet 
Socialist Republic, the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public, Argentina, and Denmark. ‘This made a total of 
51 nations. Poland could not attend because its new 
government had not been formed, but it later signed 
the charter as an original member. Thus, 50 nations 
were actually represented when the delegates signed the 
United Nations Charter on June 26, 1945 (see San 
FRANCISCO CONFERENCE). 

On the Move. The United Nations was officially born 
on Oct. 24, 1945, after China, France, Great Britain, 
Russia, the United States, and a majority of the other 
signing nations had ratified the Charter. On Dec. 10, 
1945, Congress voted unanimously to invite the UN 
to establish its permanent home in the United States. 
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The UN accepted the invitation on Feb. 14, 1946, dur- 
ing the first session of the General Assembly in London. 
The UN headquarters buildings in New York City 
were completed in the fall of 1952. 


Achievements and Problems 


Arab-Israeli Armistice. In 1947, Great Britain asked 
the UN to investigate the disorder and fighting between 
Jews and Arabs in Palestine, which Great Britain ruled. 
The UN General Assembly sent a special committee to 
Palestine to study the situation and make recommenda- 
tions. After studying the committee's report, the General 
Assembly recommended on November 29 that Palestine 
be divided into an Arab state and a Jewish state, with 
international rule for Jerusalem. During early 1948, 
Great Britain gradually withdrew from Palestine. 

The new nation of Israel was born on May 14, 1948, 
the day Great Britain gave up its control over Palestine. 
The neighboring Arab states stepped in to support the 
Arabs in Palestine, and war broke out between Arabs 
and Israelis. The General Assembly named Count Folke 
Bernadotte of Sweden as its mediator between Israel 
and the Arabs (see BERNADOTTE. Forks). Bernadotte 
completed proposals for a permanent settlement of the 
disagreement. But, before he could announce his plan, 
he was assassinated on Sept. 17, 1948. His assistant, 
Ralph Bunche of the United States, became acting 
mediator (see BuNCHE, Rares J.). Latein 1948, Bunche 
persuaded Israel and Egypt to begin armistice negotia- 
tions. Bunche worked through early 1949 to persuade 
the combatants to accept UN armistice terms, By June 
24, Israel had signed armistice agreements with Egypt, 
Lebanon, Jordan, and Syria, and peace had been re- 
stored. Bunche won the 1950 Nobel peace prize for his 
efforts. See ISRAEL (History). 

Long after the armistice, the UN continued to care 
for more than a million Arab refugees from Palestine, 
many living in camps in Arab countries. The UN Relief 
and Works Agency provided food, shelter, and educa- 
tion for them, and the UN tried to resettle them. 

Indonesian-Netherlands Dispute. In July, 1947, 
fighting began in Indonesia between The Netherlands 
and the Republic of Indonesia over disputed territory 
in the Netherlands Indies. The Republic of Indonesia 
wanted to unite all the Netherlands Indies into a 
United States of Indonesia. The N etherlands and some 
local rulers opposed the union. On Aug. 1, 1947, the 
Security Council ordered both governments to stop 
fighting and to establish a Special committee to help 
settle the question. The parties continued to fight, but 
the UN arranged a {тисс on Jan. 17, 1948, 

The Netherlands and the Republic of Indonesia tried 
to set up a new government satisfactory to both sides. 
But The Netherlands government feared that com- 
munist organizers were moving into the Indonesian 
government. The Netherlands resumed the war on Dec. 
18, 1948, claiming that the communists would other- 
wise take over Indonesia. The UN arranged a second 
truce on Aug. 1, 1949. After a conference at The Hague, 
The Netherlands granted independence to the United 
States of Indonesia on Dec. 27, 1949. The new nation 
included all the Netherlands Indies but western New 
Guinea. See INDONESIA (Revolution and Independence), 
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IMPORTANT DATES IN UN HISTORY ——_ 


1945 (Apr. 25) The San Francisco Conferen © opened, 
1945 (June 26) The UN Charter was signed by dele- 
ates at the San Francisco Conference. 

1945 (Oct. 24) The UN was born as the required num- 
ber of nations ratified the Charter. 

1946 (Jan. 10) The 51-member General Assembly met in 

ndon, England, to organize. 

1946 (Feb. 14) The UN voted to establish headquarters 
in the United States. 

1948 (Jan. 17) The UN negotiated a truce between the 
Republic of Indonesia and The Netherlands. 

1949 (Feb. 24-June 24) UN mediators helped complete 
an armistice between Israel and the Arab nations, 

1949 (Aug. 1) The UN made a new truce in Indonesia, 

1950 (June 27) The Security Council approved sending 
UN troops to Korea to restore peace. 

1953 (July 27) North Korea and the UN signed a truce, 

1956 (Noy. 4) The General Assembly condemned Russia 
for using force to suppress uprisings in Hungary, 

1956 (Nov. 6) The UN negotiated an Israel-Egvpt cease- 
fire agreement in the Suez Canal dispute. 

1956 (Dec. 12) The General Assembly condemned Russia 
for denying Hungary liberty and independence. 

1957 (Mar. 6) The first UN trusteeship came to an end 
when Togoland became part of. independent Ghana. 

1957 (July 29) The International Atomic Energy Agency 
began work on peaceful uses for atomic energy. 

1958 (June-Dec.) UN observers prevented the overthrow 
of the legal governments in Jordan and Lebanon, 

1959-1960 The UN proclaimed a World Refugee Year, 
and 74 countries issued postage stamps emphasizing 
the world refugee problem. 

1960 (July 14) The Security Council approved sending 
UN forces to the Congo to help restore order. 


The Korean War. Communist armies of North Korea 
invaded the Republic of Korea on June 25, 1950. The 
Security Council met immediately. It asked both sides 
to stop fighting, and urged North Korea to withdraw its 
forces. When North Korea had not stopped the attack 
two days later, the Security Council adopted a resolu- 
tion recommending that UN member nations send troo ps 
to aid South Korea and to restore peace. Russia could 
not veto the resolution because, shortly before, it had 
withdrawn its representatives to boycott the UN. The 
United Nations formed a unified command under the 
leadership of the United States. Of the 60 nations that 
were members of the UN at that time, 53 expressed 
general support of the Security Council action. Of these, 
41 nations sent materials and supplies to Korea, and 
16 sent troops, 

Three years later, after many fierce battles, North 
Korea and the United Nations signed an armistice 
on July 27, 1953. For the first time in history, a world 
organization had recommended and successfully used 
united military action to Stop an act of aggression. See 
Korean War, 

The Hungarian Revolt. On Oct. 23, 1956, hundreds 
of students and workers marched through the streets of 
Budapest in a demonstration against Russian control of 
the Hungarian government. Later, Soviet-controlled 
Hungarian police fired on the crowd. The next day, ata 
larger meeting, Soviet troops shot down many demon- 
Strators. The Hungarians rose in rebellion against Rus- 
sian domination. Russian troops and tanks fought the 
poorly equipped Hungarians. The UN Security Coun- 
cil could not act, because of Russia’s veto. The General 
Assembly, in an emergency special session on November 


The Suer Canal Crisis of 
1956 ended when a UN Emer- 
gency Force landed to restore 
order. Finnish troops rode past 
ships tied up in the canal. 


The 


Wide World 


European 
The Congo Crisis. UN troops helped restore order 
when riots broke out in 1960. U.S. Air Force planes flew 
in units from many countries, including this Swedish group. 


4, gave the Secretary-General power to investigate and 
suggest methods to end the conflict. The Secretary- 
General tried several times to send UN observers to 
Hungary, but the communists refused to let them enter. 

On November 4, the General Assembly passed a 
resolution condemning Russian military intervention in 
Hungary. By mid-November, Russian troops had crushed 
the revolution, and the communist Hungarian govern- 
ment ordered all captured rebels killed without trial. 
The communists had reportedly deported thousands of 
young Hungarians in sealed trains to Russia. More than 
200,000 refugees fled from Hungary to freedom in other 
lands during the uprising and shortly afterwards. The 
UN and individual nations throughout the world 
helped the refugees find new homes. 

On Dec. 12, 1956, the General Assembly adopted a 
resolution condemning Russia for violating the UN 
Charter by depriving Hungary of its liberty and inde- 
pendence. The censure was one of the strongest that the 
UN had ever given to any nation by a resolution. See 
Huncary (Communist Hungary). 


Arab-Israeli 
ended when the UN arranged 
on armistice in 1949. A UN 
Truce Supervision Organiza- 
tion helped keep the peace. 


United Nations 


United Nations 
The Korean War brought troops from many nations to- 
gether under the UN flag. They fought off North Korean and 
Chinese Communist attacks on South Korea from 1950 to 1953. 


Suez Canal Crisis. The 1949 armistice between the 
Arab nations and Israel failed to keep the peace, and 
violence flared from time to time. On July 26, 1956, 
Egypt nationalized the Suez Canal. After private nego- 
tiations failed, the Security Council considered the 
matter on Sept. 26, 1956. On October 29, Israeli 
forces invaded Egypt, and British and French forces 
attacked the Suez Canal area of Egypt on October 31. 

British and French vetoes kept the Security Council 
from acting, and, on October 30, the UN General As- 
sembly was called into emergency special session. On 
November 2, the General Assembly called for a cease- 
fire in Egypt and the withdrawal of all non-Egyptian 
forces. On November 2, Lester B. Pearson of Canada, a 
former President of the General Assembly, recommended 
that the Secretary-General be asked to set up a UN 
Emergency Force to end the fighting. The General As- 
sembly accepted a resolution setting up such a force, 
and appointed Major General E. L. M. Burns of Canada 
as commander. Twenty-four member nations offered to 
contribute troops to the UN Emergency Force. With UN 
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troops keeping order, British and French forces moved 
out first, and Israeli troops followed them. Early in 
1957, the United Nations helped Egypt clear sunken 
ships and bombed bridges from the Suez Canal. Pearson 
won the 1957 Nobel peace prize for his efforts. See Is- 
RAEL (History); Suez Самат. (History). 

Atomic Energy for Peaceful Uses. On Dec. 8, 1953, 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower of the United States 
addressed the General Assembly and proposed the crea- 
tion of an international atomic energy agency. 

The United Nations sponsored an international con- 
ference on the peaceful uses of atomic energy at Geneva, 
Switzerland, in August, 1955. Delegates from 73 na- 
tions shared their nonmilitary scientific and technical 
knowledge of atomic energy. 

On Oct. 23, 1956, representatives of 82 nations ap- 
proved the charter of an atoms-for-peace agency, the 
International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA). This 
agency of the UN was established on July 29, 1957, It 
has headquarters in Vienna, Austria. [AEA pools non- 
military atomic information, serves as a bank for atomic 
material, and works to adapt the atom to such peace- 
time uses as industrial and commercial fuels. 

Technical Assistance programs of the UN and spe- 
cialized agencies are intended for sharing skills in order 
to improve levels of living in all countries. The United 
Nations and some specialized agencies send experts to 
various countries, and award fellowships to outstanding 
persons for observation and work in other countries. 

In December, 1946, the General Assembly voted to 
study ways of setting up a plan to give aid on request 
from governments. It provided that the Secretary- 
General should administer the program through the 
Secretariat and finance it from the regular UN budget. 
In November, 1949, the General Assembly adopted an 
extended program of technical assistance, financed by 
voluntary contributions from governments. It allowed 
countries to ask either the United Nations or certain 
specialized agencies for help. Organizations sharing in 
the funds for this extended program are ILO, FAO, 
UNESCO, ICAO, WHO, ITU, and WMO. The plan 
calls for exchanging experts and their ideas between 
countries, and granting fellowships for study abroad. 

Aid to Refugees. Even before World War II ended, 
the Allies set up the United Nations Relief апа Re- 
habilitation Administration (UNRRA) to aid refugees. 
The UN set up a specialized agency, the International 
Refugee Organization (IRO), to deal with the refugee 
problem. Then, in December, 1950, the General Assem- 
bly established the office of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees to protect and help refugees 
throughout the world. The office promotes international 
agreements on the legal status of refugees, protects their 
rights under these agreements, and coordinates the work 
of governments in admitting refugees. 
` In 1954, the office of the High Commissioner estab- 
lished the United Nations Refugee Fund (UNREF) to 
carry out a four-year program of finding homes for 
refugees from World War II who were then still living 
in camps in western and southern Europe. Beginning 
in 1956, the High Commissioner's office also aided 
tefugees from Hungary. Special UN agencies worked 
with refugees in war-torn Korea and Palestine. 
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Gerrit Jan van Heuven Goedhart of The Netherlands 
became the first UN High Commissioner for Refugees, 
He served from 1950 until his death in 1956. His office 
won the 1954 Nobel peace prize (delayed until 1955) 
for its humanitarian work. Auguste К. Lindt of Switzer 
land served as High Commissioner from 1956 to 1960, 
and was succeeded by another Swiss, Felix Schnyder, 

Aid to Children. The United Nations provides food 
for millions of mothers and children through its Chil. 
dren's Fund (UNICEF). This agency also helps fight 
children's diseases, and helps governments set up cen- 
ters to care for children and mothers. 

The General Assembly created UNICEF in 1946, It 
is not one of the specialized agencies, but it reports to 
the Economic and Social Council and to the General 
Assembly. The organization was originally named the 
United Nations International Children's Emergency 
Fund. In 1953, the General Assembly shortened its 
name to the United Nations Children's Fund. School 
children contribute funds for UNICEF's work. In the 
United States, children collect funds as part of their 
Halloween “Trick or Treat" campaigns. 

Disarmament. The United Nations strives to achieve 
disarmament as a means toward peace, and so that the 
money, time, and effort that go into arms and armed 
forces may be used to raise the world's level of living. 
In January, 1952, the General Assembly set up a 12- 
member Disarmament Commission under the Security 
Council to prepare proposals for disarmament treaties. 
After two years of work, the Commission chose a sub- 
committee of five members— Canada, France, Great 
Britain, Russia, and the United States—to speed up 
disarmament talks. But the five nations could not agree 
on disarmament terms. The UN Disarmament Commis- 
sion was enlarged by 14 members in 1957, then ex- 
panded in 1959 to include all members of the General 
Assembly. Great Britain, Russia, and the United States 
then set up a committee of 10 nations to try to work out 
disarmament proposals. The Disarmament Commission 
agreed to wait for word from the committee, but even 
this committee could not reach agreement. 

The UN repeatedly called on all nations to stop 
testing nuclear weapons. It also gave strong backing to 
the 12-пайоп treaty outlawing military activity in 
Antarctica. This treaty, signed in 1959, specifically 
banned nuclear weapons in that continent. Also in 
1959, the General Assembly created a permanent 24- 
nation committee to study the peaceful exploration 
and uses of outer space, 

Aid to the Congo. The Congo gained its independ- 
ence from Belgium on June 30, 1960. A few days later, 
riots broke out among several tribes. Congolese soldiers 
mutinied against their Belgian officers. Patrice Lu- 
mumba, premier of the Congo, appealed to the United 
Nations for help in restoring order and in removing 
Belgian troops. On July 14, the Security Council voted 
to send aid. Beginning on July 15, a UN force made 
up of soldiers from African and other nations began 
arriving in the Congo. Dag Hammarskjéld named 
Sweden’s Major General Carl von Horn commander of 
the force. In September, the General Assembly debated 
the UN's Congo policy. An unprecedented number of 
world leaders attended. The delegates included 10 


chiefs of state, 13 heads of government, and more than 
60 ministers of cabinet rank. 


Growth. The UN grew slowly for its first 10 years 
Only a few nations were admitted until Dec. 14, 1955 
when the General Assembly received 16 new members. 
The next largest group, 14 nations, was admitted on 
Sept. 20, 1960. Within a few weeks, the Assembly ad- 
mitted three more countries, bringing the total for 1960 
to 17. Some countries, such as Indonesia and Ghana, 
were admitted within a few days after applying. Others 
had to wait years for admission. The addition of new 
members greatly increased the representation and in- 
fluence of Asia and Africa. 
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Il. The United Nations Charter 
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Questions 


Why are some UN agencics older than the UN itself? 

What are some important differences between the 
United Nations and the League of Nations? 

How did the UN get its name? 

How is the UN supported financially? 

Who gave the money to buy the building site for the 
UN headquarters? 

How is Halloween “Trick or Treat” money used to 
aid the UN? 

Which nations are the five permanent members of the 
Security Council? 

What is the purpose of the veto? 

How did the UN try to solve the problem of over- 
coming a veto in the Security Council? 

When does the UN General Assembly meet? 


UNITED NATIONS CHILDREN'S FUND. See UNITED 
Nations (Aid to Children). 


UNITED SOCIETY OF BELIEVERS 


UNITED NATIONS DAY is October 24. It com- 
memorates the date in 1945 that the required number 
of nations signed the United Nations Charter, officially 
establishing the UN. In the United States, the Presi- 
dent issues a proclamation. He urges all U.S. citizens, 
communities, government officials, and organizations 
to observe UN Day with special programs. In Canada, 
the prime minister issues a special statement, and many 
communities plan UN Day observances. Several coun- 
tries extend observances to a United Nations Week. 

UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, 
AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION. See UNESCO. 

UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 
ADMINISTRATION (UNRRA) was set up in 1943 by 44 
nations to relieve the suffering that came as a result of 
the destruction caused by World War II. UNRRA be- 
gan to operate on a large scale in 1944, beginning its 
work in Italy. It accomplished its greatest work in the 
two years after the end of the war. UNRRA officials 
shipped livestock to devastated areas, helped revive 
agriculture, and rebuilt industries. UNRRA distributed 
food to millions of needy persons. It officially ended its 
work in 1947. See also REFUGEE. FioreLLo Н. LAGUARDIA 

UNITED PENTECOSTAL CHURCH, INC. Scc PENTE- 
COSTAL CHURCHES. 

UNITED PRESS INTERNATIONAL (UPI) is the largest 
independent news agency in the world. It distributes 
news, photographs, and motion pictures to more than 
6,200 clients. Its clients include newspapers, radio and 
television stations, and news magazines in more than 
90 countries and territories. UPI maintains more than 
200 news and picture bureaus, including 140 in the 
United States. It employs a staff of more than 10,000 
persons, and leases about 430,000 miles of wires. It 
sends out its dispatches in 48 languages. 

Subsidiaries include United Features Syndicate, the 
British United Press, and Ocean Press. United Press 
Movietone News, a television film service, is operated 
jointly with 20th Century-Fox Studios. 

UPI was formed in May, 1958, when United Press 
and International News Service merged. E. W. Scripps 
founded the UP in 1907. William Randolph Hearst 
formed INS in 1909. The UP covered world news, and 
was the first North American press association to serve 
newspapers in Europe, South America, and the Far 
East. It pioneered such features as emphasizing the 
correspondent's name on a story. 

See also INTERNATIONAL NEWS SERVICE. 

UNITED SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS (USO) is a 
federation of six voluntary agencies. Through these 
agencies, civilians serve the educational, religious, social, 
spiritual, and welfare needs of members of the armed 
forces in the United States and overseas. 

The USO maintains recreation centers and organized 
entertainment for servicemen. There are more than 200 
United Service Organizations operations in the United 
States, and 22 more overseas. More than 42,000 volun- 
teers contribute their time to serve men and women in 
the armed forces. Service men and women pay more than 
36,000,000 visits to USO clubs and centers each year. 
Founded in 1941, the USO has headquarters at 237 E. 
52nd St., New York, N.Y. Critically reviewed by USO 

UNITED SOCIETY OF BELIEVERS. See SHAKERS. 
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UNITED- STATES 


". .. for amber waves of grain” 


‘“... for purple mountain majesties'" 


America! America! 


And crown thy good with brotherhood, 


From sea to shining sea. 


Lyries by Katharine Lee Bates 


UNITED STATES or America covers the full width 
of the North American continent and the Pacific islands 
ii. It ranges from the warm green-gold beaches 
of Florida to the frozen northlands of Alaska. This land 
of forests, prairies, and great rivers includes the broad 
&nd powerful Mississippi River, the towering Rocky 
Mountains, and the Grand Canyon. The United States 
ranks as the fourth largest country in the world in both 
area and population. In some respects, it is one of the 
newest countries in the world, and yet it is one of the 
world’s oldest republics. Often the United States is 
called simply the U.S., U.S.A., or America. To oppressed 
peoples everywhere, it is the Land of the Free. 

America was largely a wilderness three hundred 
years ago. The story is that a squirrel might have 
Scampered through the trees halfway across the coun- 
ty without touching the ground. No wheel or plow 

ad yet touched most of America’s wide, fertile prairies, 


AMERICA, THE BEAUTIFUL 


O beautiful for spacious skies, 
For amber waves of grain, 
For purple mountain majesties 


Above the fruited plain. 


God shed His grace on thee, 


United Aircraft Corp. 


... God shed His grace on thee" 


©... from sea fo shining sea” 


Waikiki, Hawaii—Ewing Galloway 


Nor had a miner's pick tapped its mountains, rich in 
ore. Only a few American Indians, Eskimos, and 
Hawaiians lived here. In this great, almost empty land, 
western civilization won an opportunity to begin all 
over again. 

The men and women who took this opportunity 
matched their own resourcefulness to the resources of 
the land. When mountains blocked the way west, the 
pioneers dug canals and built roads and railroads 
through or around them. Where floods threatened the 
land, they built dams and levees to control them. 
When drought blistered their crops, they developed 
new farming practices and plants that could better 
withstand the blows of nature. To span the great ex- 
panse of their new country, the people created vast 
transportation and communication systems. 

These people who built America came from many 
different countries. They brought different skills, ideas, 
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FACIS IN BRIEF 


Capital: Washington, D.C. (since 1800). Earlier capitals, 
Philadelphia (1774-1776); Baltimore (1776-1777); Phila- 
delphia (1777); Lancaster, Pa. (1777); York, Pa. (1777- 
1778); Philadelphia (1778-1783); Princeton, N.J. (1783); 
Annapolis, Md. (1783-1784); Trenton, N.J. (1784-1785); 
New York City (1785-1790); Philadelphia (1790-1800, 
while the new Capitol was being built in Washington). 

Government: Senators, 100; Representatives, 437. States, 50. 

Area: 3,615,211 square miles. Area with possessions, 
3,619,646 square miles. Greatest distance, not including 
Alaska or Hawaii: (east-west) 2,807 miles; (north-south) 
1,598 miles. Greatest distance in Alaska: (north-south) about 
1,500 miles; (east-west) about 1,200 miles. Greatest dis- 
tance in Hawaii: (northwest-southeast) 1,900 miles. Coast 
line (not including Alaska or Hawaii) 12,877 miles; (in- 
cluding Alaska and Hawaii) 20,461 miles. 

Elevation: Highest, Mt. McKinley in Alaska, 20,320 feet 
above sea level. Lowest, Death Valley in California, 
282 feet below sea level. 

Physical Features: Chief mountain ranges, Alaska, Appa- 
lachian, Brooks, Cascade, Rocky, Sierra Nevada. Chief 
peaks, Mt. McKinley (20,320 feet), Mt. St. Elias (18,008 
feet), Mt. Blackburn (16,523 feet), Mt. Sanford (16,208 
fcet), Mt. Fairweather (15,300 feet), all in Alaska; Mt. 
Whitney (14,495 fect) in California; Mt. Elbert (14,431 


feet) and Mt. Massive (14,418 feet), both in Colorado; 
Mt. Rainier (14,410 feet) in Washington; Mauna Kea 
(13,796 feet) and Mauna Loa (13,680), both in Hawaii, 
Chief rivers, Arkansas, Colorado, Columbia, Delaware, 
Hudson, Mississippi, Missouri, Ohio, Red (southern), 
Rio Grande, Yukon. Chief lakes, Erie, Great Salt Lake, 
Huron, Michigan, Ontario, Superior. Chief bays, Bristol, 
Chesapeake, Cook Inlet, Florida, Humboldt, Kotzebue 
Sound, Long Island Sound, Matagorda, Monterey, Nor- 
ton Sound, Raleigh, San Francisco. Chief islands and 
groups, Aleutian, Alexander Archipelago, Hawaiian, 
Kodiak, Long Island, Martha’s Vineyard, Matagorda, 
Nantucket, Nunivak, Padre, St. Lawrence, Santa Bar- 
bara. 

Population: 179,323,175 (1960), ranking 4th in the 
world. Density, 50 persons to the square mile. Distribution, 
urban, 70 per cent; rural, 30 per cent. 

Chief Products: Agriculture, cattle, corn, cotton, hay, 
hogs, sheep, sugar, tobacco, wheat, wool. Manufacturing 
and Processing, chemicals and drugs, clothing, electrical 
and nonelectrical machinery, metal products, primary 
metals, printed matter, processed foods, textiles, trans- 
portation equipment. Mining, bauxite, building stone, 
coal, copper, gold, iron, lead, natural gas, petroleum, 
silver, zinc. 
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and ideals. They blended their abilities апа beliefs 
under a government designed to protect the liberty of 
the individual. They wrote into their Constitution the 
safeguards of personal freedoms— freedom of religion, 
freedom of speech and political belief, and freedom to 
share in the bounty of the land. 

America today reflects the riches of its land and the 
robust vigor of its people. Its great cities, unlike most 
others, grow both upward and outward. Behind their 
shimmering skylines, Americans are constantly build- 
ing, ripping down, and rebuilding. Their busy factories 
produce history's greatest abundance of material goods. 
Farms, ranches, and orchards flourish along the coun- 
tryside. Highways, railroads, and airways crisscross the 
land, carrying millions of Americans, people who seem 
to be always “on the go.” 

From the rich reservoir of American life, with its fast 
tempo, have come the music of George Gershwin, the 
literature of Mark Twain, and the architecture of Frank 
Lloyd Wright. America has produced the telephone, 
the hot dog—and Salk vaccine. It was the first country 
to produce atomic energy and put an automobile in 
the garage of nearly every family. Most of all, it has 
given every American the right to “life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness" — the dream of the Founding 
Fathers—and equality of opportunity. 

This article tells of the land and its resources, and of 
the people and their accomplishments. For detailed 
discussions of the government and of the history of the 
United States, see the articles on Unrrep STATES, 
GOVERNMENT OF; and UNITED STATES, Ніѕтову or. 


Natural Regions 


According to the United States Bureau of the Census, 
the arca of the United States is 3,615,211 Square miles. 
This does not include the 60,422 square miles that are 
covered by the Great Lakes. Only Russia, Canada, and 
China are larger. Some of the regions of the United 
States are hot, some cold; some are wet, some dry. Some 
regions are flat and fertile, while others are rough, rocky, 
and barren. 
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The United States mainland can, be divided into 
five natural regions: (1) the Atlantic and Gulf Coastal 
Plain, (2) the Appalachian Highland, (3) the Interior 
Plain, (4) the Cordilleran, or Western, Highland, and 
(5) the Pacific Slope. Each of the outlying states is also 
a region (see ALASKA; Hawan). 

The Atlantic and Gulf Coastal Plain is low and gen- 
erally flat near the shore. It is narrow in New England 
in the north, but widens to about 500 miles in the south. 
The earliest settlers in Virginia established the first of 
the-great plantations that became so important to the 
South’ But the New Englanders, with no broad coastal 
plain for farming, turned naturally to trade, commerce, 
and the sea for their livelihood. 

Along the inland edge of the Atlantic coastal plain 
is a gentle rise called the fall line. Rivers from the 
interior highlands reach this fall line and tumble down 


OUTLYING AREAS OF THE UNITED STATES 


The United States owns small areas for embassies and 
offices in other countries, It also exercises military con- 
trol over such Pacific islands as Okinawa. In addition, 
1t owns some small Caribbean islands and claims some 
other islands in the Caribbean and Pacific. The follow- 
ing are the main outlying areas: 

Name 
Canton and Ender- 
bury Islands 
Caroline Islands 
Guam 
Johnston Island 
Line Islands (Baker, 

Howland, Jarvis, 

Kingman Reef, 

Palmyra) 
Mariana Islands 
Marshall Islands 
Midway Island 
Panama Canal Zone 
Puerto Rico 
Samoa (American) 


Acquired Status 
1939 Condominium with Great 
Britain 
1947 UN Trust territory 
1898 Unincorporated territory 
1858 Possession 
1800s Possessions 


1947 UN Trust territory 

1947 UN Trust territory 

1867 Possession 

1903 U.S. Jurisdiction 

1898 Commonwealth 

imo 1900 Unincorporated territory 
Virgin Islands 1917 Unincorporated territory 
Wake Island 1899 Possession 


Each area listed has a separate article in WORLD BOOK. 
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UNITED STATES 


The maps ond grophs on these poges show the voriotions 
in roinfoll, population, ond growing season. They also 
tell the chief ways the people ест their living ond 
the overoge yeorly value of their main products.* 


POPULATION 


The mos! densely populated orea of 
United States i: the northeastern par 


Person: to the Square Mile 
under 2 
2-6 
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Е 45-90 
I] over 90 
Urbon Centers 
= Over 1,000,000, showing 


approximate shape. 
®  500,000-1,000,000 
ә  200,000-500,000 


AVERAGE YEARLY RAINFAL 


Most of the United States receives 5 
than 40 inches of rainfall each year. 


(inches) 
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GROWING SEASON 


The Gulf Coost region has a growing - 
season that is over nine months long. 


Average Number of Days 
Without Killing Frost 
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Especially created for World Book Encyclopedia by Rand McNally and World Book editors. 


* For information regarding Alaska and 
Hawaii refer to the respective state maps. 
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B Geiba S ios MANUFACTURING Torsi Valve Added $12)711,000,000 
m Send а Grovel Tromporation Equipment SEEM $15.413.000,000 
@ "vio & Poper Products E stone Feed ^ х L- 514.124.000.000 
E lomber & Forest Products R Suik 
ig) ' сест Refining @ Machinery gm $12,853,000.000 
wi» Leother Pro 
ж Н @ ж тезү Matoh BUB. ү дө) оо 
т ronsportation Equipment + vill 
Ошен | 00000 
мөм Products шшш — $8,454,000,000 
AGRICULTURE B T" вава 8,000,000 
General Forming Й Р TUE 
i Feed Oroins & Livestock Printing & Publishing ваз 34.708.000,000 
Î Wheat & Small Groins Clothing WET $5,551,000.000 
| Cotton Textiles NES — $5,272,000,000 


___| Tobacco & General Farming 

[ Special Crops & General Forming 
| fruit & General Forming 

Е Т. " 

[e 


| Fruit, Truck & General Forming 


AGRICULTURE тою! $25,454,000,000 
Соне шш $5.118.000,000 
Com шш $4,477,000,000 
Doiry Products mat $4,294,000,000 


Poultry & Egg: MT $3.249,000.000 

UNITED STATES' CHIEF Hop "i $3,149,000,000 
MANUFACTURING CENTERS I MINING totol $15777,000,000 

$5,000,000,000 Petroleum & Notwo! Gos MMM — $7,750.000,000 

Cool ш $2.376.000,000 


All figures ore boxed on 
government statistics for o 4 year period. 
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Regions of the United Stotes 


The United States may be divided into seven main 
regions. 1n addition, the states of Alaska and Hawaii have 
characteristics all their own. The following groupings 


of states are partly historical, ly geographic, and 
partly for convenience in studying the E ple, 
products, and climate of the United States. Tux Мокро 
Кш has separate articles on cach region, and on every 
state 
Middle Atlantic States 
New Jersey New York Pennsylvania 
Midwestern States 
Illinois Kansas Missouri Ohio 
Indian: Michigan Nebraska South Dakota 
Iowa Minnesota North Dakota Wisconsin 
New England 
Connecticut Massachusetts Rhode Island 
Maine New Hampshire Vermont 
Pacific Coast States 
California Oregon Washington 
Rocky Mountain States 
Arizona Idaho Nevada Utah 
Colorado Montana New Mexico Wyoming 
Southern States 
Alabama Kentucky South Carolina 
Arkansas Louisiana ‘Tennessee 
Delaware Maryland Virginia 
Florida Mississippi West Virginia 
Georgia North Carolina 
Southwestern States 
Oklahoma ‘Texas 


Arizona and New Mexico also are often grouped with 
the Southwestern States. 


to the coastal plain in a series of falls or rapids, In the 
carly days, boats sailed up the coastal rivers from the 
Atlantic Ocean until they met the fall line. Industrial 
cities grew at the fall line because boats were unloaded 
at the rapids, and the rapids furnished water power for 
manufacturing. See FALL Line. 

The rivers that drain the Atlantic coastal plain are 
fairly short, from 100 to 300 miles long. They include 
the Hudson, Delaware, Susquehanna, and Potomac. 
Most flow east, southeast, or south into the Atlantic. 

The two most important rivers on the Gulf coastal 
plain are the Mississippi and the Rio Grande. The 
Mississippi-Missouri river system is 3,872 miles long and 
drains most of the interior plain as well as part of the 
coastal plain. The Rio Grande rises in the Western 
Highland and flows 1,885 miles to the Gulf of Mexico. 
Most rivers along the western Gulf Coast are too shallow 
during much of the year for shipping. But the Sabine 
River takes ocean-going ships as far as Orange, Tex., a 
lumbering center. The most important rivers on the 
eastern Gulf plain are the Tombigbee and its branch, 
the Black Warrior. 

Bays along the Atlantic Coast provide the region 
with excellent harbors. The great cities of Boston, New 
York City, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Norfolk grew 
beside these harbors. The bays include Boston Bay, 
Cape Cod Bay, Long Island Sound, New York Bay, 
Delaware Bay, Chesapeake Bay, Albemarle Sound, and 
Pamlico Sound. 

Many bays along the South Atlantic and Gulf coasts 
have been cut off from the ocean by long sand bars. 
Engineers have dredged out the sand and deepened a 
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number of southern bays to form harbors for ocean- 
going ships. These include the harbors at Charleston, 
5.С.; Tampa, Fla.; Mobile, Ala.; and Galveston and 
Corpus Christi, Tex. Important coastal river ports in- 
clude Savannah, Ga.; Jacksonville, Fla.; New Orleans, 
La.; Beaumont, Tex.; and Houston, Tex, on the 
Houston Ship Channel. 

The Appalachian Highland includes four belts of 
land that lie side by side in a north-south direction. 
‘These are the Piedmont, the Blue Ridge Mountains, 
Ridge and Valley Region, and Appalachian Plateau. 

The Piedmont is the land just above the fall line. The 
word piedmont means foot of the mountain. This region 
extends from eastern New England to northern Georgia 
and Alabama. Over much of the Piedmont, rains have 
washed away most of the topsoil. Farmers of the Pied- 
mont grow tobacco and apples, and keep fine herds of 
dairy cattle. 

The Blue Ridge Mountain Area has profound natural 
beauty. Its tree-covered ridges run from Pennsylvania 
south through the Great Smoky and Unakas ranges 
in the Carolinas, Tennessee, and Georgia. The Green 
Mountains of Vermont and the White Mountains of 
New Hampshire form northeastern extensions of the 
Blue Ridge. The cool summer climate and sparkling 
streams of the Blue Ridge Mountains make them a 
favorite recreation area. Rivers cut through the moun- 
tains in steep, tree-clad valleys. These water gaps provide 
low, level routes for highways and railroads. Harpers 
Ferry, the water gap of the Potomac River, was an 
important area during the Civil War. 

The Ridge and Valley Region. Up the Potomac River 
and west of Harpers Ferry lies a wide, fertile valley 
behind the mountains. This is the Shenandoah Valley, 
one of a great series of valleys extending from New 
York to Tennessee. From north to south, this series 
consists of the Hudson Valley in New York, the Cum- 
berland Valley in Pennsylvania, the Shenandoah Valley 
in Virginia, and the Valley of East Tennessee, in Ten- 
пеѕѕее. All these valleys together are known by the 
general name of The Great Valley. The valley bottoms 
are generally level, except where rivers have cut narrow 
channels, or where low, rocky hills rise above the valley 
floors. Prosperous farms and important cities such as 
Albany, N.Y., and Knoxville, Tenn., lie in the valleys. 

The Appalachian Plateau is the next area west of the 
Ridge and Valley Region. This plateau also has vari- 
ous local names. It is called the Catskills in New York, 
the Allegheny in Pennsylvania, the Kanawha in east- 
ern Ohio and West Virginia, and the Cumberland in 
eastern Kentucky, eastern Tennessee, and northern 
Alabama. Rivers cut deeply into this plateau. The 
hillsides are so steep that the region looks much like a 
mountain area. A few of the valleys and some flat 
arcas make good farms. Rich beds of coal and petro- 
leum lie beneath some of these green hills. Important 
industrial areas lie within the plateau. 

In some parts of Kentucky and West Virginia, the 
Appalachian Plateau is covered with thin, sandy soil. 
Sharp, steep hillsides are badly eroded. Only a few 
farmers attempt to make a living on this poor land. 
These regions have few good roads, and the hills have 
almost shut the people off from the rest of the country. 
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Great Forests stand tall and silent, The. provide 
recreation areas for people, homes for w e, and 
lumber for the building needs of a growing country. 


Natural Wonders of Americc cre enjoyed by m 
lions of persons every year. The tional Park 
hos 25,000,000 acres set aside ‘or public use. 


Through the years, the people of the hills have clung 
to old customs and manners of speech. Their traditional 
folk songs date back to the early days of the nation. 

The Interior Plain sweeps westward from the Appa- 
lachian Highland. This heartland of America stretches 
for seemingly endless miles between the castern moun- 
tains and the snow-capped Rockies. Here are some of 
the world’s most productive farms and many of its 
greatest manufacturing centers. Several hilly sections 
rise above the plain, including the Ozark Plateau and 
Ouachita highlands of Missouri and Arkansas, and the 
Black Hills of South Dakota. Glaciers did much to 
grind parts of this plain into their present shape. They 
left sections of Illinois and Iowa almost as flat as a floor 
— ideal for farming. But the glaciers also left sections 
of northern Wisconsin and Michigan sandy, rough, 
ог Swampy. 

The mighty Mississippi River divides the great plain. 
From the days of earliest settlement, the Mississippi 
has provided this vast interior region with a water 
highway for rafts, boats, and steamboats. The people 
wrote poems and sang songs about the mighty Missis- 
Sippi. They called it “The Father of Waters” and “Old 
Man River.” Two of the Mississippi’s branches, the 
Ohio River and the Missouri River, also rank among 
the most important rivers of the world. 


The five Great Lakes have played an equally impor- 
tant role in the development of the Interior Plain. ‘These 
lakes are the world’s largest group of fresh-water lakes; 
they stretch 1,160 miles from east to west. The lakes lie 
relatively quiet most of the year, but are sometimes 
lashed into violent waves by winter storms. Some of the 
lake boats that sail these inland seas are larger than 
many ocean ships. The St. Lawrence Seaway connects 
the Great Lakes with the shipping routes of the world. 
Great cities such as Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Duluth, and Milwaukee owe much of their lively 
national importance to the Great Lakes. 

The Cordilleran, or Western, Highland climbs west- 
ward from the Interior Plain. This mountainous region 
includes three separate divisions: the Rocky Mountains, 
the High Plateaus, and the Sierra Nevada-Cascade 
range. 

The Rocky Mountains. A traveler approaching the 
Rocky Mountains from the Interior Plain sees them 
first as great blue shadows on the horizon. Some people, 
in fact, mistake the mountains at first appearance for 
clouds. As the traveler gets closer, great peaks emerge 
from the shadows. Some of them are capped with snow. 
The Rockies form the high, rigid backbone of the North 
American continent. Rain falling on the eastern slopes 
of the Rockies drains toward the Atlantic Ocean, and 
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Deserts and Canyons add to the grondeur of 
America. Monument Valley on the Utch-Arizona bor- 
der is one of the areas of striking shapes and colors. 


Wild Life finds protective shelter in the forests. The 
raccoon scampers through woods that may olso sup- 
port larger animals such as bear, elk, and de 


Colors of Nature are never more dazzling than dur- 
ing autumn in historic New England, where rustic roads 
wind across valleys and hills, past quaint old houses. 
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Rivers Serve as natural highways into the interior of the 
United States. Their water is often stored to irrigate crops. 
They provide recreation areas for hunting and fishing. 


that on the western slopes drains toward the Pacific 
(see CONTINENTAL DivipE). Towns and cities lie on 
occasional small areas of level valley land and around 
the mineral deposits of the Rockies, But most of the 
region is thinly settled. The grandeur and wildlife of the 
Rockies make them a splendid vacation area 

The High Plateaus lie between the Rocky Mountains 
and the Sierra Nevada-Cascade ranges, The Columbia 
Plateau covers eastern Washington and Oregon, and 
southern Idaho. Vast sheets of volcanic lava make up 
this section. Deep river canyons cut through it in places. 
The Colorado Plateaus of western Colorado, New Mex- 
ico, Utah, and Arizona make up a second section. The 
Colorado River has carved deep canyons through these 
formidable, steplike tablelands, The most famous is the 
Grand Canyon, whose jagged forms and brilliant colors 
make it one of the seven natural wonders of the world. 
The Basin and Range Region of Arizona, Nevada, and 
southern California forms a third plateau section. This 
area is generally too dry for farming, except where ir- 
Tigation projects have been developed. 

The Sierra Nevada-Cascade Range runs most of the 
length of the Pacific Coast, from Canada to Mexico. 
It is almost as high and rugged as the Rocky Mountains. 
The Columbia River Valley provides the only easy 
route through its almost unbroken wall. This area has 
great forests and large mineral deposits, especially gold. 
It, too, is a popular recreation area. — 

Some of the region's many lakes lie high in the moun- 
tains, in the craters of inactive volcanoes. Others spread 
Out as shallow sheets of salty water on the western 


Mineral Treasures lie under the surface of America's 
land. Powerful machines in this lead mine help dig out the 
оге and send it on its way to the great industrial centers, 
Where it is made into useful products, 


U.S. Bureau of Reclamation 


desert plains. Great Salt Lake, the largest of these, 
measu :bout 75 miles long and 50 miles wide. The 
water is six times as salty as the ocean. Bathers cannot 
sink because the Great Salt Lake is so heavy with salt. 
The Salton Sea, in southern California, lies 240 feet 
below sea level. 

The Pacific Slope includes the Pacific Valleys and 
the Coast Ranges. 

The Pacific Valleys. Some of the chief cities of the 
west grew up in these rich valleys, which are so broad 
they seem to be flat plains. The valleys include the San 
Joaquin-Sacramento River Valley in California, the 
Willame:ie River Valley in Oregon, and the lowlands 
around Puget Sound. Cities in the Pacific Valleys sec- 
tion include Seattle and Tacoma, Wash.; Portland, 


Ore.; and Sacramento and Fresno, Calif. 


The ( Ranges rise west of the Pacific Valleys. At 
many po they drop sharply into the Pacific Ocean. 
But, in the Los Angeles area, the coastal plain provides 


room for one of the great metropolitan areas of the 
United States. In central California, a break in the 
Coast Ranges offers an easy route into the San Joaquin- 
Sacramento River Valley. The cities of San Francisco 
and Oakland developed around this break. 

The Pacific Coast, unlike the Atlantic Coast, has 
few bays. The only deep inlets are Puget Sound, Grays 
Harbor, Willapa Bay, Columbia River Bay, San Pablo 
Bay, San Francisco Bay, and San Diego Bay. An arti- 
ficial bay forms a harbor for Los Angeles. 

The four great river systems west of the Continental 
Divide are the Yukon, the Columbia, the Sacramento, 
and the Colorado. The Yukon drains Alaska. The 
Columbia and its branch, the Snake River, drain parts 
of Idaho, Washington, and Oregon. The Sacramento 
and the San Joaquin together drain the interior valley 
of California. The Colorado drains much of south- 
western United States, Giant dams such as Grand Cou- 
le on the Columbia and Hoover on the Colorado 
Provide water for drinking, irrigation, and power. 

The Great Basin, a desert area with drainage to the 
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Giant Dams such os Grand Coulee hove mode И por- 
sible to use the rivers for generating electricity. Power 
lightens the toil in homes, in factories, ond on forms. 


H. Armstrong Roberts 


Fertile Soil is one of America's most important natural 
resources. It produces many kinds of crops—corn in the 
Midwest, cotton in the South, and pineapples in Hawaii. 


sea, covers parts of Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, 
and Nevada. Occasional violent thunderstorms fill its 
river beds with water. They run full and wild for a 
short time, then dry up again. The streams empty into 
mountain-enclosed desert flats called playas, or sinks, 
where the water soon soaks into the ground. 


Natural Resources and Climate 


The United States has an abundance of fertile soil, 
most of the minerals required by modern industry, 
forests, and water for crops, power, and other uses. 
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LAND OF f FAR- FLUNG SHORE: 


United States presents many faces to the sec —rocky 
shores, icy mountains, sunny coasts, and warm ches. 


Portland Head Light stands as a friendly beacon above the forbidding shores 
of New England, where winter storms lash the rugged Atlantic against the rocks. 


An Alaskan Salmon Cannery nestles against the pines at the f 
snowy mountains. The long Alaskan coast line stretches far into the cold 


Fritz Henle 


Under Blue Caribbean Skies lie the sun-drenched 
Virgin Islands, one of which is St. Croix. Vacationists 
from the northern cities escape from the winter cold. 


Cypress Trees cling to the windswept Cali- 
fornia coast near Monterey, where the Pacific 
lashes against tall cliffs above the shore. 
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Ray Atkeson, Publix 


Hawaii, newest state in the Union, sparkles like 
a shiny jewel set in the warm blue Pacific. The 
beauty of Waikiki Beach is famous around the world. 
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FACTS IN BRIEF ABOUT 


Srare 


Alabama 


Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 


Colorado 


Connecticut 


Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 


Hawaii 


Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 


Louisiana 


Maine 


Maryland 


Massachusetts 


Michigan 


Minnesota 
Mississippi 


Missouri 


Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 


CAPITAL 


Montgomery 


Juneau 
Phoenix 
Little Rock 
Sacramento 


Denver 
Hartford 


Dover 
Tallahassee 
Atlanta 


Honolulu 


Boise 
Springfield 
Indianapolis 
Des Moines 
Topeka 
Frankfort 


Baton Rouge 


Augusta 
Annapolis 


Boston 


Lansing 


St. Paul 
Jackson 
Jefferson City 


Helena 
Lincoln 


Carson City 


Poputar NAME 


Heart of Dixie 


Last Frontier 
Grand Canyon 
State 
Land of 
a rtunity 
Go 


en State 
Centennial State 
Constitution State 


The First State 
Peninsula State 
Empire State of 


the South 
Aloha State 


Gem of the 
Mountains 
Land of Lincoln 
Hoosier State 
Hawkeye State 
Sunflower State 


Bluegrass State 


Pelican State 


Pine Tree State 


Old Line State 


Bay State 
Water Wonderland 


Gopher State 
Magnolia State 
Show Me State 


Treasure State 
Cornhusker State 


Silver State 


AREA 


(Sq. Mi.) 
51,609 


586,400 
113,909 

53,104 
158,693 
104,247 


5,009 


2,057 
58,560 
58,876 

6,424 


83,557 
56,400 
36,291 
56,290 
82,276 
40,395 
48,523 


33,215 
10,577 


8,257 


58,216 


84,068 
47,716 
69,674 


147,138 
77,227 
110,540 


RANK 


IN 


AREA 


29 


1 
6 
27 


23 


POPULATION 
3,266,740 


226,167 
1,302,161 
1,786,272 

15,717,204 
1,753,947 


2,535,234 


446,292 
4,951,560 
3,943,116 

632,772 


667,191 
10,081,158 
4,662,498 
2,757,537 
2,178,611 
3,038,156 
3,257,092 


969,265 
3,100,689 


5,148,578 


7,823,194 


3,413,864 
2,178,141 
4,319,813 


674,767 
1,411,330 
285,278 


RANK 


IN 
Por. 


19 


50 


36 
21 


STATE TREE 


Southern pine 
None 
Paloverde 
Pine 
California 


redwood 
Blue spruce 


White oak 


American holly 
Cabbage, or 

Sabal, palm 
Live oak 


Kukui 


White pine 
Oak 

Tulip tree, or 
yellow poplar 

None 

Cottonwood 

Tulip poplar 


None 


White pine 
White oak 


American elm 


White pine 


Norway, or red, 
pine 

Magnolia 

Flowering 
dogwood 

Ponderosa pine 


American elm 


Single-leaf 
pifion 


m c A mu ово j 
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THE STATES OF THE UNION 


а ORGAN- АрміттЕр ORDER 
STATE STATE $тАТЕ IZED ASA TO THE. OF Ар- 
ABBR. Вар FLOWER $тлт® Morro State Soxo Terrmory UNION — MISSION 
Ala. Yellow- Camellia Audemus jura nostra de- "Alabama" 1817 1819 22 
ammer fendere (We dare defend 
our rights) 
Alas. Willow i Forget-me-not None “Alaska’s Flag” 1912 1959 49 
tarmigan 
Ariz. (actus wren Saguaro Ditat Deus (God enriches) “Arizona” 1863 1912 48 
(Giant cactus) 
Ark. Mockingbird Apple blossom Regnat Populus “The Arkansas 1819 1836 25 
(The people rule) Traveler” 
Calif. California Golden Eureka (I have found it) “I Love You, 1848 1850 31 
alley quail — poppy California" 
Colo. lark bunting Blue and white Nil sine Numine “Where the Col- 1861 1876 38 
columbine (Nothing without umbines Grow" 
Providence) 
Conn. Robin Mountain ui transtulit sustinet None 1788 5 
laurel He who transplanted 
still sustains) 
Dcl. Blue hen Peach Liberty and Independence “Our Delaware" 1787 1 
chicken blossom 
Fla. Mockingbird Orange In God We Trust “Swanee River" 1822 1845 27 
blossom 
Ga. Brown Cherokee Wisdom, justice, and “Georgia” 1788 4 
thrasher rose moderation 
None Nene Red hibiscus Ua mau ke ea o ka aina i “Hawaii Ponoi” 1900 1959 50 
( Hawaiian (unofficial) ka pono (The life of the (Hawaii's Own) 
Goose) land is preserved їп 
(unofficial) righteousness) 
Ida. Mountain Syringa Esto Perpetua (It is for- “Here We Have 1863 1890 43 
bluebird (Mock orange) ever) Idaho" 
Ш. Cardinal Violet State Sovereignty, “Illinois” 1809 1818 21 
National Union 2 
Ind. Cardinal Peony The crossroads of America “Оп the Banks of 1800 1816 19 
the Wabash” 
Ta. Nastern Wild rose Our liberties we prize and “The Song of 1838 1846 29 
goldfinch ourrightswewillmaintain Iowa” м - 
Kans., Western Sunflower Ad Astra per Азрега (То “Ноте on the 1854 1861 34 
ог Кап. meadow lark thestarsthrough difficulties) Range" 
Ky., or Cardinal Goldenrod United We Stand, Divided “My Old Kentucky 1792 15 
Ken. We Fall оте” 
La. East. brown Magnolia Union, justice, and “Song of 1804(as 1812 18 
pelican confidence Louisiana" Territory of 
(unofficial) 6 : Orleans) 
Me. Chickadee White pine cone Dirigo (I direct, or guide) “State of Maine 1820 23 
and tassel Song 
Md. Baltimore Black-eyed Fatti Maschii, Parole Fe- “Maryland, My 1788 7 
oriole Susan mine (Deeds are mascu- Maryland’ 
line, words are feminine) 
Mass. Chickadee Mayflower Ense petit placidam sub None 1788 6 
libertate quietem (By the 
sword we ре реа. en 
eace only under liberty 
Mich. Robin Apple blossom di нес peninsulam “Michigan, My 1805 1837 26 
amoenam, circumspice Michigan” 
(If you aie a pera (Unofficial) 
eninsula, look about you - : 
Minn. Goldfinch Pink and white 1 Etoile du RD (The *Hail! Minnesota" 1849 1858 32 
unofficial lady's-slipper Star of the Nort! 
Miss. wee EAS НЕ Virtute et Armis (By valor “Мау Down South 1798 1817 20 
and arms) in Mississippi 
Mo. Bluebird Hawthorn Salus populi suprema lex ‘Missouri Waltz” 1812 1821 24 
esto (The welfare of the 
people КЕЛП be the su- 
reme law 
Mont. Western Bitterroot (Жо y Plata (Gold and “Montana” 1864 1889 41 
meadow la: ewisia silver) 
Nebr. Wetea x Ree ) Equality Before the Law None 1854 1867 37 
OrNeb. meadow lark T 
ev. Mountain Sagebrush All for Our Country Моше Меапз 1861 1864 36 
bluebird Безда 
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Rank RANK 
AREA IN IN d н 
Srare Carrrat Porutag Name (Sq. Mi) Акел Poputation Pop. Strat: Tree 
New Hampshire Concord Granite State 9,304 + 606,921 45 White birch 
New Jersey Trenton Garden State 7,836 46 6,066,782 8 Red oak 
New Mexico Santa Fe Land of Enchant- 121,666 5 951,023 37 Piñon, or Nut 
ment pine 
New York Albany Empire State 49,576 30 16,782,304 1 Sugar inaple 
North Carolina Raleigh Tarheel State 52,712 28 4,556,155 12 None 
North Dakota Bismarck Flickertail State 70,665 17 632,446 44 American elm 
Ohio Columbus Buckeye State 41,222 38 9,706,397 5 Buckeyc 
Oklahoma Oklahoma Sooner State 69,919 18 2,328,284 27 Redbud 
City 
Oregon Salem Beaver State 96,981 10 1,768,687 32 Douglas fir 
Pennsylvania Harrisburg Keystone State 45,333 33 11,319,366 3 Hemlock 
Rhode Island Providence Little Rhody 1214 50 859,488 39 Maple 
(unofficial) 
South Carolina Columbia Palmetto State 31,055 40 2,382,594 26 Palmetio 
South Dakota Pierre Sunshine State 77,047 16 680,514 40 Black Hills 
spruce 
Tennessee Nashville Volunteer State 42,944 34 3,567,089 17 Tulip poplar 
Texas Austin Lone Star State 267,339 2 9,579,677 6 Pecan 
Utah “a Lake Bechive State 84,916 11 890,627 38 Blue spruce 
sity 
Vermont Montpelier Gees Mountain 9,609 43 389,881 47 Sugar maple 
tate 
Virginia Richmond Old Dominion 40,815 36 3,966,949 14 None 
Washington Olympia Evergreen State 68,192 20 2,853,214 23 Western 
hemlock 
West Virginia Charleston Mountain State 24,181 41 1,860,421 30 Sugar maple 
Wisconsin Madison Badger State 56,154 26 3,951,777 15 Sugar maple 
Wyoming Cheyenne Equality State 97,914 9 330,066 48 Cottonwood 


These resources have greatly influenced the life of the 
American people and helped make the country rich. 

Soil. Different types of soil in different regions enable 
farmers to provide a large variety of crops. Fertile soils 
include the dark-brown soils of the Great Plains, the 
glacial soils of the Midwest, and the alluvial soils of 
the lower Mississippi Valley. See the section on Soil 
in each state article. 

The sheer abundance of rich farm land led American 
farmers into wasteful habits. The early settlers farmed 
their fields until the land began to wear out, then 
moved on to fresh land. Farmers plowed the hillsides 
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with little care to prevent topsoil from washing away. 
Not until the 1900's did the nation begin to realize that 
such practices imperil the fertility of its soil. More 
farmers then began to use fertilizers to replace the 
minerals used up by years of farming. They rotated 
crops, and began to control erosion. In these and other 
Ways, they worked to conserve the soil for future gener- 
ations (see CONSERVATION). 

Minerals. Spanish adventurers, a hundred years be- 
fore the Pilgrims came, had romantic notions about 
America’s mineral riches, Francisco Coronado led an 
expedition far inland in the 1500's searching for cities 
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OngAN- АрміттЕр ORDER 


STATE STATE SrATE IZED ASA ТО Ti 
z о тнк OF Ар- 
Appr. Biro FLOWER SraTE Morro Strate Soxo TERRITORY UNION dius 
N.H. Purple finch Purple lilac Live Free or Die eem New Hamp- 1788 9 
shire” 
NJ. 1 "— gold- Violet Liberty and Prosperity None 1787 3 
N.Mex oad runner Yucca Crescit cundo (It grows аз “O, Fair New 1850 1912 47 
or N.M it goes) Mexico” 
N.Y. Nuebird Rose Excelsior (Ever Upward) None 1788 11 
unofficial) 
N.C. Cardinal Dogwood Essc quam videri (To be, “The Old North 1789 12 
rather than to seem) State” 
N.Dak. Western Wild prairie Liberty and Union, Now “North Dakota 1861 1889 39 
orN.D. :neadowlark rose and Forever, One and Hymn" 
Inseparable 
O. Cardinal Scarlet 1 With God, all things are None 1803 17 
carnation possible 
Okla.  Scissor-tailed Mistletoe Labor Ompia Vincit “Oklahoma!” 1907 46 
ilycatcher (Labor Conquers All 
Things) 
Ore. or Western Oregon grape The Union “Oregon, My 1848 1859 33 
Oreg. meadow lark Oregon” 
Pa. or Ruffed Mountain Virtue, Liberty, and In- None 1787 2 
Penn. grouse laurel dependence 
R.I. Rhode Island Violet Hope “Rhode Island” 1790 13 
Red (unofficial) 
S.C. Carolina Carolina Dum spiro, spero (While “Carolina” 1788 8 
wren jessamine I breathe, I hope) 
S.Dak. Ring-necked  Pasque- Under God the People “Hail, South 1861 1889 40 
ог S.D. pheasant flower Rule Dakota" 
Tenn.  Mockingbird Iris Agriculture and Com- *My Homeland, 1796 16 
merce Tennessee” 
Tex. Mockingbird Bluebonnet Friendship “Texas, Our Texas” 1845 28 
Ut. California Sego lily Industry “Utah, We Love 1850 1896 45 
gull Thee” 
Vt. Hermit Red clover Freedom and Unity “Hail, Vermont” 1791 14 
thrush 
Va. Cardinal Dogwood Sic Semper Tyrannis “Carry Me Back 1788 10 
(Thus Ever to Tyrants) to Old Virginia” 
Wash. Willow Coast rhodo- Alki (ап Indian word “Washington, 1853 1889 42 
goldfinch dendron meaning Bye-and-bye) My Home” 
W.Va. Cardinal Rhododen- Montani Semper Liberi “West Virginia, My 1863 35 
dron (Mountaineers Are Al- Home Sweet 
ways Free) Home" 
Wis. Robin Violet Forward “Оп Wisconsin" 1836 1848 30 
Wyo. Meadow lark Indian paint- Equal Rights “Wyoming” 1868 1890 44 
brush 
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of gold. Coronado did not find gold, but it was there— 
in rich veins underground. More than three hundred 
years later, the California gold rush hastened the 
development of the West. 

But the greatest mineral treasures of America are not 
its precious gold and silver. They are the workaday 
minerals—coal, iron ore, and petroleum—that supply 
the nation’s industries. The United States also has 
supplies of bauxite (from which aluminum is made), 
uranium, copper, zinc, lead, phosphorus, potash, and 
building stone. Without them America could never 
have become a great industrial nation. Mines, factories, 


and cities have developed close to these mineral de- 
posits. The life of the nation depends upon them. 

The United States was once able to supply most of 
its mineral needs. Today, large imports are necessary. 
A few minerals do not exist in commercial quantities. 
These include antimony, cobalt, tin, and diamonds. 
On the other hand, there are some minerals which 
were once plentiful but are now insufficient to meet 
national needs. Sometimes the richest deposits have 
been exhausted, or America’s industrial appetite has 
simply outstripped its mineral sources. Minerals which 
the United States imports to supplement its own supply 
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include bauxite, copper, iron ore, magnesium, petro- 
leum, and uranium ore. See also the section in this 
article on Mining. 

Water. The United States uses about 300,000,000,000 
gallons of water a day. This is enough water to fill Lake 
Erie in a year's time. Nearly half of this water goes to 
irrigate the nation's farm land. Industry uses about two 
fifths of it for air conditioning, for various manufacturing 
operations, and for the production of electric power. 
City and rural water systems pump about a tenth of it 
for use in homes and small industries. 

Most places in the United States have enough water 
for all their needs. But dry summers may leave reser- 
voirs in some dry areas with shortages of water. Much 
of the water used in the United States is pumped 
from wells. In many areas, the level of ground water 
(the water table) is gradually dropping. This may be a 
warning that these areas are overusing their ground- 
water supply. 

Irrigation has changed many dry areas into rich farm 
land. The water used for irrigation may be stored in 
lakes or behind dams. Or it may be pumped to the 
surface by powerful pumps (see IRRIGATION). American 
farmers irrigate more than 30,000,000 acres of land, an 
area equal in size to the state of Pennsylvania. Most of 
this irrigated land lies between the Rocky Mountains 
and the Sierra Nevada-Cascade Range. 

Hydroelectric Power. As the demand for electric power 
increased, both the government and private industry 
built many high dams that provided not only flood 
control and irrigation, but also giant hydroelectric 
power stations. The largest of these plants are at Grand 
Coulee Dam on the Columbia River and Hoover Dam 
on the Colorado River. Power supplied by hydroelectric 
stations is particularly important in the West, which 
has less coal than the East. Hydroelectric power accounts 
for about a fifth of the nation’s total electric-power 
supply. See Dam; ELECTRIC Power; WATER POWER. 

Forests. When the colonists landed in America, 
forests covered almost half of the land. The pioneers 
thought the forests so vast that they would last forever, 
They chopped down trees to clear land for crops. They 
needlessly destroyed wide forest areas by wasteful lum- 
bering methods. 

As the settlers cleared the Atlantic Coast forests, the 
lumber industry moved westward. Lumbering centered 
in the Great Lakes area until the late 180078, when it 
shifted to the South. It moved to the Far West during 
the 1920's. The Pacific Coast forests produce almost 
half of the nation's lumber today. Alaska has many 
forests, but most of them are difficult for loggers to 
reach. 

Some forests that the settlers destroyed have been 
replanted. An important reforestation program is being 
carried out in the pine forests of the South. Such 
programs help increase timber reserves, But the United 
States still cuts its timber faster than the trees regrow. 
See Forest ann Fonrsr Ркоростѕ, 

: Wildlife was one of the nation’s chief resources during 
its early years. Settlers hunted and trapped wild animals 
for food, and made clothing from the hides. F. rontiers- 
men pushed far into the interior in search of furs. Much 
wildlife, such as the buffalo, was slaughtered recklessly 
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during the 1800. But, in the 1900's, wildlife refuges 
have been established throughout the country to pre. 
serve animal life (see WILDLIFE CONSERVAT10N). The 
chief remaining fur-bearing animals are muskrats, 
skunks, foxes, and raccoons. They live in forested or 
swampy areas. Fur farms produce furs for commercial 
use. 

Fish caught off the Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf coasts 
of the United States are an important natural resource, 
Fishing also provides an important industr on the 
Great Lakes. The coastal waters of New England have 
excellent fishing grounds, where cod, haddock. ! erring, 
and mackerel abound. Menhaden caught off ihe At 
lantic seaboard make up the greatest single catch. They 
are used for fertilizer and for industrial oils. The Pacific 
coastal waters of Alaska teem with salmon. Great 
numbers of sardines and tuna are also caught off the 
California coast. 

Fishermen of the United States catch about 3.000,000 
tons of fish and other sea foods a year. Only Japan has 
a larger commercial fishing industry. 

Climate of the United States is one of the country’s 
greatest assets. Some areas are extremely hot ог cold, 
dry or wet. But most sections enjoy a moderate climate. 
This encouraged rapid development of the land, and 
helps to explain the country’s thriving agriculture. Areas 
such as Florida, Hawaii, and Southern California have 
developed prosperous resort industries because of their 
winterless climates, 

Precipitation in the United States averages 29 inches 
а year. It is generally well distributed, although large 
areas of the West are dry. Nevada, the driest statc, has 
an average of 8.81 inches annually. Louisiana. the wet- 
test state, has an average of 55.11 inches. The wettest 
place, Mt. Waialeale on Kauai Island in Hawaii, 
averages 476 inches of rainfall a year, and one year 
recorded 624 inches (52 feet). The driest place is Death 
Valley in California, where the average yearly rainfall 
totals only 1.35 inches. Death Valley is also the hottest 
place in the United States. It recorded a temperature 
of 134°F. on July 10, 1913. The coldest place is Ta- 
nana, Alaska, where the temperature dropped to 


~76°F. in January, 1886. See NORTH AMERICA (Cli- 
mate); WEATHER. 


The People 


Except for the American Indians, Eskimos, and 
Hawaiians, every American is an immigrant or a de- 
scendant of an immigrant. Most of the settlers in early 
colonial times were British, But even before the Revolu- 
tionary War others came in large numbers. There were 
Germans in Pennsylvania, Dutch in New York, French 
in Louisiana, Spanish in Florida and California, and 
Negroes on Southern plantations. By 1840, immigration 
had reached flood stage, America's new frontier and its 
growing cities attracted 4,300,000 immigrants between 
1840 and 1860. Not until the 1900's did this immigra- 
tion reach its peak, Then, with no more frontiers to 
settle, the United States passed laws to slow the tide. 
When World War II uprooted millions of Europeans, 
the United States reopened its doors to receive another 
2,000,000 immigrants. 

About 7 of every 100 Americans living today were 
born in other countries, About 21 of every 100 are 
either immigrants or children of immigrants. The largest 


nationalities in this group include the Germans, 14 per 
cent; Italians, 13.5 per cent; Polish, 8.3 per cent; Rus- 
sians, 7.5 per cent; Irish, 7.1 per cent; Canadians, 
6.6 per cent; and English and Welsh, 6 per cent. See 
IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION. 

The United States is remarkable not only for the 
variety of its people, but also for their similarity, Most 
immigrants soon lose the ways of the “Old Country.” 
They quickly learn the language of America, speak its 
slang, adopt its customs, and take part in its politics. 
The short span between “immigrant” and American" 
is one of the wonders of the United States. 
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House Trailers provide the 
comforts of home for traveling 
families and those whose jobs 
require them to move often. 


National Population Cen- 


i ter moved steadily westward 
ү” as the country developed. 
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Moving Day comes once 
every five years for the aver- 
age American family. 


ION OF THE UNITED STATES— 1790 to 1960 


AMERICA ON THE GO 


Mobile Homes Mfrs. Assoc. 


North American Van Lines, Ine, 


The United States Bureau of the Census reported 
that the country had a population of 179,323,175 in 
1960. This was an 18.5 per cent increase over the 1950 
figure of 151,325,798, including Alaska and Hawaij. 
The average density is 50 persons to the square mile, 
even though large western areas are thinly populated. 
Only China, India, and Russia have more people. 

Way of Life. The people who built America believed 
strongly in freedom and equality. These ideas were well- 
suited to the new country. There was plenty of room for 
differences of religion and politics. And on the frontier, 
one man’s ax was as good as another’s. In various ways, 


America’s population has risen steadily since the first census. The greatest percentage growth took place 
in the early years, with increases of more than a third in a 10-year period. The largest total increase 
took place between 1950 and 1960, when almost 28,000,000 persons were added to the population. 
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AMERICANS AT PLAY 


National Pastime is baseball. Americans cheer noisily 
for their favorites, осо !-ncturedly razz the opponents and 
the umpires, eat hot dogs, cnd drink soda pop. 


Picnic Under the Trees brings friends 
and relatives together. A softball game or 
@ rousing song fest adds to the outdoor fun. 


E.I. DuPont de Nemours & Co. 


these principles were written into the laws of the United 
States. They have influenced its system of free schools 
for everyone. They lie behind its free-enterprise econo- 
my, upon which the American people have built one 
of the highest standards of living the world has ever 
known. About 60 of every 100 Americans own their 
own homes. Ownership of America's vast industrial and 
commercial corporations is spread among nearly 13,- 
000,000 stockholders. 

It would be a mistake to assume that all Americans 
are molded to the same pattern. On the contrary many 
people have sectional characteristics that show the 
differences in various parts of their vast land. The 
Yankee in New England, for example, is noted for his 
traditional reserved ways and his steadfastness of pur- 
pose. The Californian is often regarded as an informal 
fellow who takes quickly to new ideas and customs, 
The Southerner is proud of his reputation for warm 
hospitality and quick friendship, and the Midwesterner 
of his direct manner and practicality. 

Americans are a mobile people. Each year, about one 
of every five Americans changes his place of residence. 
He may simply move from a small house to a bigger 
house. He may be transferred to another town by the 
company for which he works. Or he may, like the 
pioneers before him, strike out for a new life and new 
opportunity in a different section of his country. 

Family Life. The equality that forms part of the 
American way of life extends into the family. American 
women have become noted for their independence and 
freedom. They participate equally with men in many 
activities outside the home. About one of every four 
married women has outside employment. Even the 
children share in this feeling of equality. American 
youngsters often take part in family activities, dis- 
cussions, and planning. 
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The products of American industry have also in- 
fluenced family life. Household appliances have relieved 
women of much tedious housework. Frozen, canned, 
and concentrated foods have made it easier to prepare 
meals. Such advances help explain how so many Ameri- 
can homemakers find time for so man: types of 
activities. Women take active part in political parties, 
civic affairs, and community organizations 

Improved medical care has given Americans longer 
life expectancy through the years. Since 1900, the 
average length of life has increased from 47 years to 
more than 68 years. This also has increased the per- 
centage of older people in the population. In 1879, 
only 3 of €very 100 persons were 65 or older; in 1950, 
the number had increased to 7 of every 100. The pre- 
diction for 1975 is that more than 9 of every 100 will be 
65 or older. y 

Although Americans live longer and marry earlier 
than their grandparents did, they have smaller families. 
In 1960, the size of the average American family was 
about 3.58 persons, Sociologists believe the smaller 
families can be explained in part by the higher pro- 
portion of city dwellers, City families tend to have 
fewer children than do rural families. 

Recreation. The productivity of America’s free enter- 
prise system has earned the people more and more 
leisure time, The average industrial worker spends less 
than 38 hours a week on his job, To help Americans 
use their spare time, cities and towns maintain play- 
grounds, golf courses, parks, and swimming pools. The 
federal and state governments operate large parks and 
other recreation areas, 

Americans spend much of their leisure time at home. 
"Television brings entertainment into the living room, 
and high-fidelity stereophonic phonographs make the 
home a concert hall. Book and magazine reading also 


American Football is on exciting public 
spectacle as well оз а game that tests the 
players’ teamwork, strength, stamina, and 
ability to think out problems, 


Hy Peskin 


George Golis 


Outdoor Movies provide amusement for Amer- 
icans out for pleasure drives on a warm night. 
Summer groups stage plays in tents and barns, 


Helm, National Geographic Society 


` Rhode Island Development Council 


Jazz Festivals attract thousands of music lovers each season. 
Important cities offer symphony concerts throughout the year. 
Many small towns support amateur bands that give concerts 
in public squares or parks during the summer. 


Vacationing Americans visit the natural 
wonders of their country. Carlsbad Caverns 
National Park in New Mexico is a favorite 
beauty spot of many people. 


The Geographic Center of the United States has moved 
steadily westward. It moved in 1959 to a point just west of 
Castle Rock, S.Dak., after Alaska and Hawaii joined the Union. 


plays a large part in home leisure-time activities. Enter- 
taining friends at home has become more than ever 
a part of the American way of life. One of the results of 
the new leisure is the do-it-yourselfer. He uses part of his 
Spare time to make repairs, to build furniture, or per- 
haps even to remodel his home. 

Millions are active in Such sports as bowling, base- 
ball, golf, and tennis. Millions more enjoy watching 
professional and amateur teams compete in their favor- 
ite sports. 

Every year, thousands of Americans enroll in various 
kinds of study courses to broaden their education and 
experience. Others learn music, photography, or paint- 
ing. Millions spend much of their leisure time taking 
part in local government and community-service groups. 
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Towering Skyscrapers identify the American city. 
Parks and playgrounds make these cities, though 
crowded, pleasant places in which to work and live. 


CITY AND COUNTRY 


American Farms provide the same comforts city 
dwellers enjoy. Good roads, electric power, ond labor- 
saving equipment have freed farmers from isolation 
and drudgery that once were a part of farm life. 


Chicago, 11. —Могтап E. Knabusch 


Most American families regard an annual vacation 
as a natural and essential element in their lives. During 
the 1920's, employers began to accept the idea of giving 
employees two weeks’ vacation with pay. Others in- 
creased this to three weeks, and sometimes even to four. 
Each summer, millions of Americans pack their suit- 
cases and head for their favorite recreation areas. They 
travel in comfortable automobiles over paved highways 
to state and national parks, to summer resorts, or to the 
great cities. Air travel has made it easier for many to 
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vacation in Europe or other foreign lands. Great resort 
areas in Hawaii, Florida, Arizona, and elsewhere attract 
persons seeking a few days or a few weeks of sunshine 
in midwinter. The tourist industry plays an important, 
thriving part in the nation's economic life. 

Cities. About two thirds of the American people live 
in or near cities. The largest is New York City, with a 
population of about 7,800,000 that makes it the largest 
city in the world as well. The skyscraper, first developed 
in Chicago in the 1880's, gives American cities a dis- 
tinctive appearance. Skyscrapers have made the central 
business areas of these cities more compact, sometimes 
зо compact that congestion has become a major prob- 
lem. Suburbs surround the major cities. They include 
important industrial and residential areas, and are often 
grouped with the central city as a *metropolitan area." 
The United States has 209 standard metropolitan areas. 
The largest metropolitan areas are the New York- 
Northeastern New Jersey area with a 1960 population 
of 14,759,429. Chicago-Northwestern Indiana with 
6,794,461, and Los Angeles-Long Beach with 6,742,696. 

Religion is purely an individual concern among the 
American people. The United States has no laws re- 
quiring any person to belong to any church, or even to 
help support a church. Yet about two thirds of the 
people belong to some organized religious group. 
About 95 of every 10o religious believers are Christians, 
and almost 5 are Jewish. A relatively small number of 
Americans belong to the Islamic faith or to various 
Eastern religions such as Buddhism. About two thirds of 
the Christians are Protestants. The largest Protestant 
churches are the Methodist, Baptist, and Lutheran. 
'The Roman Catholic Church, with more than 35,000,- 
000 members, has more followers than any single Prot- 
estant denomination. For membership, see RELIGION 
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Glowing Furnaces produce 
the steel upon which с ighty in- 
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Steel Girders of dges or 
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rugged framework of America. 
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(table). ‘The traditions of religious freedom come from 
colonial days. Several of the colonies were established 
by groups seeking such freedom. The United States 
Constitution guarantees this freedom to all persons. 


Work of the People 


The American people have reached their high level 
of prosperity under a system of competitive free enter- 
prise. This system has supplied the incentive for them 
ig develop the resources of their land. It has encouraged 
American citizens to find new and better ways of doing 
things, See FREE ENTERPRISE SYSTEM. 

In colonial America, small companies conducted 
most of the business. Many of these were family firms, 
i run by a father and his sons. Small business 

ill plays a vital role in the economy, but through the 
years, some companies have become gigantic. General 
о» one of the largest industrial corporations, has 

ets of nearly $7,000,000,000. Like most big com- 
ne Vibe of this corporation is spread among 
odo Anas of persons. In this instance, more than 750; 
persons own shares in the corporation. These stock- 
olders elect members of the board of directors, who 
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Farmers work more land and 
produce larger crops because 
they have perfected better 
farming methods and devel- 
oped more hardy plants. 


manage the business. Governmental regulations seek 
to protect competition by preventing large firms from 
gaining monopolies in their fields. 

About 25 of every 100 employed Americans work in 
manufacturing, 17 in trade, 14 in finance and mis- 
cellaneous services, and 11 in government service. Other 
major occupational groups include agriculture, 8 of 
every 100; transportation, 6; construction, 4; and 
mining, 1. 

Manufacturing and Processing. Factories of the 
United States turn out more than a third of the world's 
total industrial production. Each year, they produce 
goods worth about $130,000,000,000. The United States 
produces almost half of the world's steel, the basic in- 
dustrial metal. The biggest manufacturing industry pro- 
duces transportation equipment, including automobiles, 
airplanes, trains, and ships. Other leading industries, 
ranked in order of the value of their output, are the 
manufacture of food products, machinery; basic metals 
such as steel and aluminum, chemicals and chemical 
products, clothing and textiles, fabricated metal prod- 
ucts, electrical machinery, printed matter, and paper 
and paper products. 
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Commonwealth Edison Co.; E. Н. Sheldon Equipment Co. 


Private Industry supports broad educational pro- 
grams to develop scientists of tomorrow. Many companies 
provide university scholarships for Oufstanding students. 


Manufacturing Centers. New York ranks as the leading 
manufacturing state, followed by Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, Michigan, and California. 

The first manufacturing centers in the United States 
grew along the rivers of New England. Water power 
turned the machines of these factories. When coal be- 
camc the primary source of power, many factories 
moved closer to the coal areas of Pennsylvania (see 
INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION). The great industrial cities 
of Pittsburgh, Cleveland, and Birmingham grew up 
close to coal fields. As petroleum and clectrical power 
became important, some industries became less depend- 
ent upon coal fields. The supply of raw materials or the 
availability of skilled labor often determined the loca- 
tion of a factory. For example, there are large industrial 
arcas on the Pacific Coast, where coal is not plentiful. 
Many industries have moved to the South to take 
advantage of the large supply of labor released from the 
farms by new farming techniques and machines. Trans- 
Portation facilities also influence the location of indus- 
try. The Great Lakes helped make Milwaukee, Detroit, 
and Buffalo important centers. Chicago became the 
nation’s second largest city because it is not only a 
major industrial center, but also a center for rail, air, 
water, and highway transportation. 

Mass Production. The importance of interchangeable 
parts and of machine tools became a 


assembly line, This opened the door to 10 
production. Henry Ford mass-produced the Model T, 
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Atomic Power Plant uses 
atomic energy to make elec- 
tricity for home: and industries, 


an automobile priced within the reach of many persons 
who could not own cars before. This new manufacturing 
technique helped the United States serve as the 
“arsenal” for the Allies during World War І and, later, 
during World War II. It made the United States the 
industrial giant of the world. It brought a better stand- 
ard of living to people in the United States and else- 
where. See MANUFACTURING; Mass PRODUGTION. 

During the 1950's, а new word—'automation"— 
became important in American industry. Automation 
describes the use of machines that can operate with 
little or no human control, They automatically control 
other machines that manufacture and assemble prod- 
ucts. Automation may reduce the number of unskilled 
laborers needed in industry, and make highly trained 
workers and engineers even more important to society. 
See AUTOMATION. 

Research and Development. American industry is in- 
creasingly concerned with developing new products and 
better ways to build them. Private companies maintain 
more than 4,000 research laboratories for this purpose. 
They employ nearly 300,000 men and women, and spend 
more than $3 000,000,000 a year in scientific research. 
This expenditure is an important part of the research 
Program of the United States. It supplements vital 
research conducted by the government, universities, 
and private foundations, See RESEARCH. 

Agriculture. The United States covers only about 
one fifteenth of the land surface of the globe. But 
American farms Produce about half of the world’s corn; 
about a third of its chickens, cotton, oats, and tobacco; 


nearly a fifth of its hogs; and about a sixth of its wheat. 

Less than а hundred years ago, more than three 
fifths of the workers in the United States made their 
living in agriculture. Today, only a tenth of the workers 
—about 7,000,000 persons—make their living on farms. 
They raise most of the livestock, food crops, and indus- 
trial crops ior the entire country, and also produce 
large quantities for export. 

The decrease in farm workers occurred even though 
the population of the United States increased vastly, as 
did the need for farm products. It was made possible 
by a tremendous increase in farm output per farmer. 
This, in turn. was achieved by the use of farm machinery 
and scientific farming methods. American farmers use 
tractors, seeders, cultivators, harvesters, and other ma- 
chines. This equipment makes it possible for only one 
or a few persons to operate a large farm. Other factors 
in the increased production include improved fertilizers, 
disease-resistant varieties of plants, better methods of 
crop rotation, and scientific breeding and feeding of 
livestock. American farms produce so much that finding 
a market for some products is a problem. 

About three fourths of the farmers in the United 
States own their own farms. Most of the others are 
sharecroppers or tenants who rent their land (see SHARE- 
CROPPER). Such widespread ownership of farms resulted 
partly from the new land that was once available to 
settlers. Settlers could obtain land simply by occupying 
it, or by buying it at a low price. The Homestead Acts 
limited the size of the farm each settler could work. 
"Today, American farms and ranches range in size from 
a few acres to several thousand acres. The average size 
of about 200 acres is increasing as farming becomes 
even more highly mechanized. 

During the depression of the 1930’s, the government 
began various programs to restore the economic position 
of the farmer. It planned programs to control crop sur- 
pluses, to protect the farmer against low prices, and to 
encourage soil conservation. These programs have been 
changed many times, but their general objectives con- 
tinue to be a matter of national policy. 

Farm Life. The American farmer today leads a vastly 
different life from that of his grandfather. Machines 
have eliminated much of his backbreaking work. He 
uses machines to help him plow, plant his seeds, harvest 
his crops, and haul products to market. Some farm lots 
have conveyer systems so that the farmer need no longer 
even shovel feed to his animals. Milking machines make 
his morning and evening chores easier. In the home, 
the farmer’s wife may have all the comforts and con- 
veniences enjoyed by a city dweller. The automobile, 
telephone, radio, and television have brought farm 
families near the rest of the world. See also FARM 
LIFE; RANCHING. 2 

Kinds of Crops. Farmers raise crops on about a sixth 
of the land of the United States. They use almost half 
of the land for pasture and grazing. Crops and farming 
methods have been adapted to the different climates 
and soils in various parts of the country. On the rocky 
land of New England, for example, the early farmers 
raised crops mainly for their own households. Later, 
their small farms produced dairy products and poultry 
for the nearby cities. But, in Virginia and other Southern 
colonies, farmers found that the soil and climate favored 
the raising of tobacco and cotton. This led to a system 
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of large farms and plantations. In the Midwest, pioneers 
found broad, fertile acres suited to a variety of grains 
and hay. This area, only one fifth the size of the United 
States, contains two thirds of the total cropland. 

"The western part of the Great Plains and the moun- 
tain plateaus have too little rainfall for crop farming. 
Farmers there developed great ranches on which they 
graze cattle and sheep. About 160,000,000 acres of 
public lands in 10 Western States are divided into 
grazing districts. These are grazed by private ranchers 
under permits issued by the U.S. Department of the 
Interior (see PUBLIC LANDS). 

The most important crop in the United States is corn, 
both in acreage planted and in dollar value. Other 
crops in the approximate order of their value include 
cotton, hay, wheat, tobacco, and oats. The amount of 
each crop planted varies from year to year, depending 
upon supply, price, and other factors. Wheat, cotton, 
and tobacco are cash crops. That is, farmers raise and sell 
them for money. The other crops are chiefly feed crops. 
Farmers feed them to livestock and then sell the live- 
stock. American farmers also produce potatoes and 
other vegetables, fruits, barley, flaxseed, rice, sorghums, 
and peanuts. See AGRICULTURE. 

Mining. The United States produces nearly half of 
the world’s crude petroleum and from one fifth to 
one fourth of its coal. The dollar value of the country’s 
annual petroleum output is about equal to the total 
production of all the rest of the mining industry. Coal 
ranks as the second most valuable product, followed by 
cement, copper, stone, iron ore, sand and gravel, sulfur, 
salt, and lead. 

The need of American industry for more and more 
minerals is a constant challenge to the mining industry 
to make new discoveries. Prospectors once located de- 
posits with pick and shovel in a hit-or-miss fashion. 
Today, mining and drilling firms maintain teams of 
highly trained engineers and geologists to locate new 
deposits and to learn new ways of refining low-grade 
deposits once considered useless. The petroleum indus- 
try is an outstanding example of the success of such 
scientific methods of discovery. In 1920, some experts 
believed the United States would exhaust its petroleum 
reserves in 20 or 30 years. But, as the demand for oil 
increased, teams of engineers began to find oil deposits 
in parts of the United States where no one knew they 
existed. Engineers also developed better ways of pump- 
ing petroleum from the earth, thus reopening some 
fields that had been abandoned. Today, the nation 
has far greater known reserves of petroleum than it had 
in 1920. 

The American mining industry has done a great deal 
toward improving the working conditions of miners and 
at the same time increasing their production. Heavy 
machines have replaced much of the backbreaking 
toil. Better ventilation and other improvements have 
made the mines safer and more pleasant places in which 
to work. In 1960, the average American miner in a 
bituminous (soft) coal mine produced three tons of coal 
to every two tons he produced in 1935. See MINING. 

Petroleum and Natural Gas. The chief petroleum field 
of the United States lies in southern Arkansas, Kansas, 
northern Louisiana, Oklahoma, and northern and cen- 
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tral Texas. The second most important field is along the 
Gulf Coast in southern Texas and southern Louisiana. 
The oil field of California ranks third in annual output. 
Other oil fields include those of the Appalachian High- 
lands; the Midwestern fields of Illinois, Indiana, western 
Kentucky, Michigan, and western Ohio; the Rocky 
Mountain field; and the northern Great Plains field of 
North and South Dakota and eastern Montana. About 
25 States produce natural gas, but Texas has more than 
half of the total. See Gas; PETROLE: M. 

Coal. The largest coal deposits in the United States 
lie in the famous Appalachian coal field, which extends 
from western Pennsylvania southwestward to northern 
Alabama. Almost two thirds of all coal mined in the 
United States comes from this field. Important coal 
mines also operate in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Missouri, and Oklahoma. Northeastern 
Pennsylvania is the only important source for anthracite 
(hard) coal. See Coat. 

Iron. Almost four fifths of the nation’s iron ore comes 
from the Lake Superior fields of northern Minnesota 
and upper Michigan. The soft ore is shipped by large 
lake boats and railroad cars to Steel centers such as 
Chicago and Pittsburgh. Alabama and Alaska also 
have iron-ore deposits. The best grades of ore in the 
Lake Superior fields have been largely exhausted 
through the years. Methods for using lower-grade ores 
have been developed, but this has added to the cost of 
production. Some steel companies import iron ore from 
other countries such as Canada and Venezuela. About a 
fourth of the iron ore used in the United States is import- 
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ed from other countries. See IRON AND ST EEL. 

Copper, The largest copper mines operate in t ec or 
dilleran Highland, especially in Arizona and Utah. 
Important Copper mines are also found in Michigan, 
Montana, Nevada, and New Mexico. Sec COPPER. 

Aluminum is made from an ore called bauxite. Mines 
in Arkansas produce about 95 per cent of the bauxite 
mined in the United States. The rest comes from Ala- 
bama and Georgia. See ALUMINUM. 

&inc and Lead are often found and mined together. 
New York ranks as the chief zinc-producing state, and 
Missouri leads in lead production. Other states that 
produce these minerals include Arizona, Colorado, 
Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, Montana, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, and Wisconsin. See ZINC; LEAD. 

Gold and Silver. The most important gold mines are 
in Alaska, California, South Dakota, and Utah. The 
chief Silver-producing States are Arizona, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, and Utah. See GOLD; SILVER. Е 

Construction Industry. Americans during the 10508 
built new homes at a rate of more than 1,000,000 à 
year. They also erected new office buildings and fac- 
tories to house their growing business and industrial 
activities, Between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 persons 
€ ving in the building and construction 
industry. This was more than three times the number 
in mining, and more than a third the number in farm- 
ing. To keep pace with the demand for homes, the 
building industry devised new methods of construction. 
Many builders built houses in developments, which 
Permitted more cconomical use of equipment and labor. 


HARBORS 


America's Trade with the rest of the 
world posses through many harbors. Busi- 
est of them all is the port of New York. 


Shipyards on three coasts and on the Great 
Lakes produce many ships for world trade. 


Inland Waterways carry bulk cargo from mines, oil 
fields, спа farms to the nation's industrial centers, 


Parts such 
quently a: 


s window frames and doorways were fre- 
ubled in factories to save on-the-site labor. 
were manufactured by sections in fac- 
nply assembled on the building site. These 
came to known as prefabricated houses. By 1960, 
about a tenth of the new homes were prefabricated. 
Another tenth were trailers, or mobile homes, built on 
wheels so they could be moved if the owner’s job should 
cause him to travel. 

Business and Trade. More than 13,000,000 Ameri- 
cans earn their living in business and trade. These busi- 
nesses range from huge department stores to corner 
groceries. Because of the variety of the country’s natural 
resources and products, Americans trade chiefly with 
each other. Each region of the United States produces 
mainly those products for which it is best suited, and 
sells its surplus to other regions that need them. This 
о retail trade totals about $200,000,000,000 а 
_ About a tenth of the total trade of the United States 
15 with other countries. Each year, Americans import 
nearly $15,000,000,000 worth of goods and export about 
$20,000,000,000, Almost a fifth of this foreign trade is 
са Canada, by far the biggest customer of the United 
States. The next largest amounts are with Japan, Mexi- 
Co, the United Kingdom, and West Germany. Other 
poet countries are Argentina, Brazil, Cuba, 

rance, India, Indonesia, Italy, and the Philippines. 
he leading export products of the United States are 
Machinery and vehicles, and metal and unfinished 
metal products, The leading imports include agricul- 
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tural products, metal and unfinished metal products, 
and nonmetallic minerals such as petroleum. See Busi- 
NESS; TRADE, 

Transportation 


The many regions of the United States are linked 
by an unequaled transportation system of waterways, 
highways, railroads, and airlines. The broad country 
and its transportation system grew up together. The 
Midwest was only an outpost of the Eastern seacoast 
until waterways linked them. The western frontier van- 
ished quickly after the first railroad spanned the con- 
tinent. Modern industrial America grew along the 
railroads. Then automobiles and trucks, speeding on 
all-weather highways, spread the growth more evenly 
throughout the country. Finally, the airplane brought 
every community within a few hours’ travel time of 
every other community. See TRANSPORTATION. 

Roads. The highway system of the United States ex- 
tends more than 3,500,000 miles, about 2,000,000 of 
which are hard-surfaced. About 70,000,000 motor vehi- 
cles use this system. Highways are built by local, state, 
and federal governments. The federal government as- 
sumed responsibility in this area as early as 1808, when 
it began building the National, or Cumberland, Road 
through the Appalachian Mountains. The government 
today finances most of the interstate highway system. 
The states handle construction work on these highways, 
and have the main responsibility for their own networks 
of state roads. Most states also help with local road 
construction. See Roaps AND HIGHWAYS. 
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U. S. Mail, once carried by Pony Express, 
now goes by bus, train, airplane, and 
even by rocket-powered guided missiles. 


Waterways and Shipping. Ocean-going Ships sail up 
the St. Lawrence Seaway and through the Great Lakes 
to Chicago. Here the Sanitary and Ship Canal and the 
Illinois River provide barges with a further link with the 
Mississippi River. Thus, the United States has an all- 
water route from the Atlantic Ocean, through the great 
Midwest, to the Gulf of Mexico. The Ohio and Mis- 
souri rivers, branches of the Mississippi, extend this 
waterway to much of the Interior Plain. Products of 
agriculture and industry move up and down this water- 
way to the seaboard cities and to foreign countries. 

Waterways have been important in the development 
of the United States since the earliest days. Settlers 
crossed the Appalachian Mountains to the headwaters 
of the Ohio River, then floated down the Ohio to 
settlements along its banks, Later they floated their 
produce down the Ohio to the Mississippi and on to 
New Orleans. In 1825, the Erie Canal opened the 
entire Great Lakes area to settlement and commerce. 

Another important waterway lies along the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts. Short canals connect many of the lakes 
and lagoons near these Coasts, forming a protected 
water route. See ATLANTIC INTRACOASTAL WATERWAY, 

The United States depends upon ocean shipping for 
most of its foreign trade. The major ports on the At- 
lantic seaboard include New York City, Philadelphia 


Honolulu, and Portland, Ore., are the most important 
Pacific ports. See Sus AND SHIPPING, 
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Books and Magarines go into nearly every home. 
Publishers print more than 400,000,000 books annually, 


Newspapers are free to print news and opinion 
without censorship or government interference, 


Wide World 


Railroads had profound influence on the develop- 


ment of the United States in the late 1800s. They 
Crossed the prairies, carrying settlers westward and 
bringing out the farm and mineral products of the new 
country. By 1866, railroads covered much of the castern 
half of the United States with an unbroken network 
and extended westward on one thin line to the Pacific 
Ocean. Today, the United States has about 220,000 
miles of railroad, Highways and airlines have reduced 
the importance of railroads to passenger transportation. 
But the railroads are still the primary means of trans- 
portation for many industries, See RAILROAD. 

Aviation. Airlines Serve every important city in the 
United States. The large cities are connected by major 
airlines flying high-speed jet transports, Smaller cities 
are served by feeder lines that connect with a major air 
center. Airlines carry more than 50,000,000 passengers 
a year. They also play an important part in the trans- 
portation of high-priority freight. See AIRPLANE; AVIA- 
TION. 

Pipelines form a great unseen transportation network 
More than 140,000 miles of pipe- 
lines carry petroleum products such as crude oil and 
gasoline. Another 500,000 miles of pipelines carry na- 
tural gas from the Producing states such as Texas to 
far corners of the country. See PIPELINE, 


Communication 


Americans early recognized the importance to a 
democracy of the free exchange of ideas. Guarantees of 
freedom of speech and of the press were written promi- 


Telephones bring far sec- 
tions of the country within a 
minute's calling time. 


Television broadcasts go into 
eight of every ten homes, carry- 
ing entertainment, news, and 
educational programs. 
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nently into the Constitution. Upon this freedom, Ameri- 
ca has built а vast communication system to serve its 
needs. Newspapers and radio quickly inform the people 
of the important news of the political and business 
worlds. Magazines and books reflect many streams of 
thought. Telephone and telegraph systems provide the 
nerve system for a busy and complex country. Tele- 
vision provides a dramatic form of communication and 
entertainment. See COMMUNICATION. 

, Publishing. Private publishers in the United States 
Issue more than 1,500 daily newspapers, over 8,000 
weeklies, and about 6,000 magazines, The newspapers 
print about 56,000,000 copies daily, almost one for 
every three persons. Every year, the book industry 
publishes about 13,000 works and sells more than 400,- 
900,000 books. The United States ranks sixth among 
the countries of the world in the number of different 
books published. Magazines go regularly into two of 
every three American homes. This vigorous publishing 
industry operates without government censorship or 
license. The individual publishers are regulated only by 
their own consciences, laws of libel and good taste, and 
by the public that buys their products. The chief centers 
9f the publishing industry include New York City, 
Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, St. Louis, 
and Des Moines. See Book; MAGAZINE; NEWSPAPER; 

UBLISHING , 

Radio, like publishing, is essentially a private business 
enterprise in the United States. Unlike publishers, how- 
ever, radio stations are licensed and regulated by the 
federa] government. Individual stations have freedom 
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to operate as they wish, provided they promote the 
general welfare of the country. Radio stations are sup- 
ported by the revenue they receive from advertisers who 
buy broadcast time to air their sales messages. The 
United States has about 3,000 radio stations and more 
than 100,000,000 radios. More than 96 of every 100 
American homes have at least one radio. See RADIO. 

Television was developed commercially by the radio 
industry. The radio companies own many television 
stations. Most programs are financed in the same man- 
ner as radio programs, by the sale of time to advertisers. 
Schools and private organizations operate educational 
television stations on a nonprofit basis. They present 
programs of an educational nature on a wide variety of 
subjects. Some high school and college courses are 
presented on educational television for students to view 
on receivers in their homes. 

The first regular commercial television began in 1939. 
Within 20 years, the United States had more than 500 
television stations and nearly 50,000,000 TV sets. More 
than 80 of every 100 homes have a TV set. See TELE- 
VISION, 

Telephone and Telegraph. The United States has one 
telephone for every three persons. Americans make more 
than 200,000,000 telephone calls a day, using more 
than 250,000,000 miles of telephone wires. This is 
enough wire to stretch from the earth to the moon 1,000 
times. The telephone system of the United States is not 
only huge, but also efficient. A person in New York 
City can dial a friend in Los Angeles and talk to him 
in less than a minute. Telephones have displaced the 
telegraph for many purposes. Since 1935, the mileage 
of telegraph wires has been reduced by about half. 
Today there are about 1,000,000 miles of telegraph 
wires, They are used not only to carry telegraph mes- 
sages, but also to transmit photographs, to operate 
teletype machines, and to carry time signals. See TELE- 
PHONE; TELEGRAPH. 


Education 


7 "The purpose of education in the United States is to 


give every person an opportunity to develop his talents 
and abilities. More than 9 of every 10 children in the 
United States receive at least an eighth-grade education. 
About 5 of every 10 are graduated from high school. 
Almost 2 of every 10 eventually receive a degree from 
a four-year college or university. This broad program 
of public education has made Americans among the 
most schooled people in the world. It has almost elimi- 
nated illiteracy in the United States. 

Education is the responsibility of the state govern- 
ments. The states delegate certain educational respon- 
sibilities to local boards of education, which are usually 
elected by voters in local school districts. The most 
outstanding characteristic of public education in the 
United States is the degree to which the public schools 
are operated and controlled locally. The states authorize 
private and parochial schools that meet certain aca- 
demic standards, At the elementary and secondary 
levels, about one of every seven students attends a 
private or parochial school. At the college level, almost 
half of the students attend private or parochial institu- 
tions in the United States. See EDUCATION. 
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School Doors Are Open for every child in the 
United States. This junior high school in Merriam, Kans., 
is typical of many new school buildings now in use. 


Going to College is one of life's great 
expectations for many young Americans. This 
final stage of their schooling opens new doors 
of opportunity to careers in later life. 


More than 3,000,000 students attend America's 
1,800 colleges and universities shown on this map. 


Growth of Public Schools. The ideal of free public 
schooling for every child began to win support in the 
United States during the early 1800's. A number of 
| statesmen pointed out that widespread 
id improve living standards and help 

Between 1830 and 1850, noted Ameri- 
can educators such as Horace Mann, Henry Barnard, 
and James C. Carter worked for public control and 
«mentary and secondary education. Massa- 

d the first compulsory-attendance law in 

UCATION, HISTORY OF. 

Civil War, the various states rapidly es- 
elementary and high schools, and there 
e growth of state universities and agri- 

echnical colleges. During the 1870's, a 
ate court decisions made the free public 
part of the American educational system. 
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But the idea! of а high-school education for everyone 
was not broadly accepted in the United States until 
the early 1400's. This greatly increased the number of 
students who completed high school and qualified for 
college. Then came a substantial growth of college 


and universily enrollments. By the 1950’s, more than 
3,000,000 young people were enrolled in more than 
1,800 American colleges and universities. The nation 
had more than 500 junior colleges. 

Scientific Research. The American emphasis on uni- 
versal education gave science a broad human base upon 
which to grow. Since 1900, Americans have received 
more than 70 Nobel prizes, about two thirds of them 
in the field of science. This is more than any other 
country has received. The great discoveries credited to 
Americans by the Nobel awards include the measure- 
ment of the speed of light, the effect of X rays on 
atoms, the function of chromosomes in heredity, heavy 
hydrogen, yellow-fever vaccine, and many others. 

The country’s strong grounding in the basic sciences 
became increasingly important at the dawn of the Space 
Age. Competition among nations in the exploration of 
outer space suddenly became intense. Other countries, 
notably Russia, focused much of their energies on sci- 
entific research and engineering. The United States 
reacted by greatly increasing its own program of re- 
search and development. The federal government, 
Which in 1953 budgeted $970,000,000 in this field, 
proposed to spend five times that amount in 1960. In- 
dustry also increased its research programs. This expan- 


Teachers encourage children 
to develop natural interests and 
abilities, Classrooms are ar- 
ranged to permit small groups 
to work on special projects. 
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sion in scientific activity created a new challenge for 
America’s colleges and universities, which train the 
scientists and engineers. In addition, college laboratories 
conduct an important part of the research financed by 
government and industry. Education in these institu- 
tions took on a new intensity with the Space Age. This 
intensity was reflected in the high schools and even in 
many elementary schools. 

Libraries. The movement for free public libraries 
gained headway in the United States almost as early 
as the movement for free public schools. By the mid- 
1800's, many towns and cities had accepted the idea 
that libraries should be maintained as a proper function 
of local government. Today, America has about 7,000 
public libraries, 2,000 university and college libraries, 
and 20,000 high-school and elementary-school libraries. 

'The Library of Congress is the largest library in the 
United States. This library, founded in 1800, has about 
11,000,000 volumes. teen university libraries have 
more than 1,000,000 volumes. The largest is that of 
Harvard University, with nearly 6,000,000 volumes. 

Several thousand special libraries in the United States 
limit their collections to certain fields. The outstanding 
ones include the Armed Forces Medical Library in 
Washington, D.C., and the John Crerar Library of 
scientific and technical information in Chicago. 

American libraries have pioneered in many fields of 
service. Many provide audio-visual aids, music rooms, 
and art rooms. Bookmobiles carry 7 of every 100 public- 
library books circulated. See LIBRARY. 

Museums. The 2,400 museums in the United States 
include general museums and special museums of art, 
history, natural history, and applied science. The first 
museum in the country was established by the Charles- 
ton (S.C.) Library Society in 1733. It still has a fine 
collection of articles relating to the history of South 
Carolina. The oldest art museum is the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts in Philadelphia, founded in 
1805. Other famous museums include the American 
Museum of Natural History in New York City; the 
Chicago Natural History Museum; the Art Institute of 
Chicago; the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York 
Gity; the National Gallery of Art in Washington, D.C.; 
the Peabody Museum of Natural History at Yale Uni- 
versity; the Museum of Science and Industry in Chi- 
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AND 
MUSEUMS 


Libreries throughout the 
United Stotes bring reading 
pleowwe to young ond old. 


Greet Museums ore visited 
eoch yeor by millions of people 
who broaden their knowledge 
of the world about them. 
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cago; the Smithsonian Institution in Washington, D.C.: 

and the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art in 
Kansas City, Mo. See Museum. 
The Arts 


The United States has produced a wide range of 
creative artists in all fields. Most of these artists have 
shared one outstanding characteristic—an interest in 
developing new styles, new methods of expressing them- 
selves, and even new forms of art. 

Literature. Washington Irving, James Fenimore 
Cooper, and Nathaniel Hawthorne wrote about a 
young and growing America. Later authors vividly 
portrayed many aspects of life. Herman Melville wrote 
of the sea and problems in morality. Mark Twain 
caught the flavor and salty humor of life on the Missis- 
sippi River, Henry James carefully explored the lives of 
Americans in Europe. In the 1900°8, such novelists as 
Emest Hemingway and William Faulkner set new 
styles and standards in bold, effective narrative. 

Eugene ONeill, Tennessee Williams, and other 
dramatists also reached world-wide audiences. The 
poets Walt Whitman, Edgar Allan Poe, and Emily 
Dickinson developed a truly American. rhythm. Two 
American-born poets, Ezra Pound and T. S. Eliot, 
helped give poetry a new intellectual force in the 1900's. 
Robert Frost and Carl Sandburg brought contemporary 
poetry close to the reality of everyday life. Two inno- 
vators, E. E. Cummings and Ogden Nash, helped make 
the form and language of verse freer, richer, and less 
stilted. 

, American authors, including Poe and O. Henry, did 
pioneer work in writing short stories. Robert Benchley, 
James Thurber, and other humorists added wit and 
sparkle to literature, See AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

: Music has developed many new and vital forms in the 
United States, Songs and dances from other lands took 
Toot and grew into such forms as Kentucky mountain 
ballads, Cowboy songs, and Negro spirituals. A new 
form of music, jazz, won popularity in all parts of the 
world (see Jazz). Another new form, the musical comedy, 
gained stature as an art through the work of such com- 
posers and authors as Irving Berlin, Richard Rodgers, 


On Summer Evenings, symphony orchestros play the music of greot com- 
posers in the parks of America’s great cities. Soloists often join in these concerts. 


Summer Music Camps pro- 
vide instruction for gifted stu- 
dents. More than a thousand 
campers sometimes take part 
in a single performance. 


and Oscar Hammerstein II (see MusicAr. COMEDY). 
, In symphonic music, American composers imitated 
European models until the early 1900s. Charles Ives 
реве one of the first to develop an American musical 
rd Other characteristically American composers in- 
a d Virgil ‘Thomson, Roy Harris, Aaron Copland, 
nd Leonard Bernstein. The United States adopted 
such outstanding European composers as Béla Bartok, 
pes Bloch, and Igor Stravinsky. 
Painting was also based on European ideas for many 


ENJOYING 
THE ARTS 


Young Artists learn to appreciate the beauty 
about them and the fundamentals of good art. 


Barbara Morgan 


National Music Camp, Interlochen, Mich. 


years. Gilbert Stuart painted portraits of Revolutionary 
War leaders, and John Trumbull recreated scenes from 
the war itself. Most early painters, including Benjamin 
West and John James Audubon, were realists. Later, 
Thomas Eakins and Winslow Homer developed in- 
tensely individual styles. Many American painters, in- 
cluding James A. M. Whistler and John Singer Sargent, 
found inspiration in Europe during the late 1800's. 
Some artists of the 1900's, such as Grant Wood and 
John Steuart Curry, based their work primarily on 
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regional life. Others learned new techniques from such 
European movements as Cubism and Surrealism. Still 
others, including Jackson Pollock, helped develop the 
abstract expressionist movement. 

Sculpture in the United States took a long time to 
develop any special American characteristics. Most 
persons were content with imitations of European styles 
and statues. But Frederic S. Remington found a way 
capture the color of the West in his statues of bucking 
broncos and Indian brav Augustus Saint-Gaudens 
created powerful monuments. In the middle 1900's, 
Alexander Calder developed a new sculptural form, the 
mobile, which quickly influenced other sculptors. 

Dancing has always been popular in the United 
States. Square dances and folk dances are vivid re- 
minders of colonial days. Popular social dance steps, 
some of them from Latin America, became the rage, 
then died out. All these kinds of dances influenced 
American ballet dancers. In the 1930% and 1940's, they 
created a fresh new approach to classical ballet. Impor- 
tant American pioneers in this movement include 
Isadora Duncan, Martha Graham, Hanya Holm, Agnes 
De Mille, and George Balanchine. 

Motion Pictures are an American contribution to the 
field of art. Thomas A. Edison presented the first theat- 
rical showing of motion pictures in the United States 
in 1896. Since then, motion pictures have become one 
of the main forms of art and entertainment. Every year, 
the motion-picture industry produces about 300 fcature 
films that are shown in some 15,000 theaters. About 
half the people in the United States "go to the movies” 
regularly. American movies are widely distributed in 
many countries throughout most of the world. See 
Motion Picture. 

Architecture took on distinctive American traits early 
in United States history. Such styles as New England, 
Dutch C ‘olonial, and Southern Colonial modified Euro- 
pean ideas to fit American materials and needs. In the 
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American Architects 


changed the skyline of the 
modern city with a new idea in 
architecture, the giant sky- 


scraper. This is a dramatic view 
of New York City's skyline. 


Tom Hollyman, Photo Researchers 


late 1880's, Louis Sullivan helped take the first step 
toward a new building form, the skyscraper. Another 
pioneer architect, Frank Lloyd Wright, influenced 
building styles in all parts of the world. American 


designers and architects used steel, concrete. and glass 
with dynamic results in office buildings, homes, fac- 
tories, and schools. к 
Other Arts also flourish in the United States. Artisans 
in many areas produce beautiful jewelry, carved wood, 
pottery, and woven goods. Printing, photography, and 
the other graphic arts have developed at a rapid pace. 
Industrial design gives arresting lines to many products, 
from locomotives to fountain pens. 
Јонм GUNTHER. Critically reviewed by JEWELL A. PHELPS 


Related Articles in WonrD Book include: 
BIOGRAPHIES 


_An alphabetical list of biographies relating to the 
United States appears under the heading United States 


in the BIOGRAPHY section of the READING AND STUDY 
Gume. 


CITIES 
See each state article with its list of Related Articles. 


EDUCATION 


_ See the tables with the following articles: 
Education Universities and Colleges 


INDUSTRIES AND PRODUCTS 
See AGRICULTURE; INDUSTRY; MANUFACTURING, with 
their lists of Related Articles. 
History AND GOVERNMENT 


_ See the heading United States in the Hisrogv and 
GOVERNMENT Sections of the READING AND STUDY GUIDE. 
See also: 


City and Local State Government 


Governments United States Constitution 
Democracy United States, Government of 
Government 


United States, History of. 


NATIONAL Forests, PARKS, AND MONUMENTS 


See the tables with the following articles: 
National Forest National Monument National Park 


PHYSICAL FEATURES 
See Dam; АКЕ; MOUNTAIN; River, with their lists of 
Related Articles. 
PossESSIONS 
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Puerto Rico 
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Guam 
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Midway Island 
REGIONS 


Middle Atlantic States 
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New England 

Pacific Coast States 


Rocky Mountain States 
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American Literature Drama Museum 

Amusements Easter Music 

Architecture Fairs and Painting 

Art Muscum Expositions Recreation 
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Christmas Library Sculpture 

Dancing Motion Picture Theater 
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Air Force, United States Food 

Army, United States Housing 
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Communication Shelter 

Conservation Transportation 
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1. Natural Regions 
А. The Atlantic and Gulf Coastal Plain 
B. The Appalachian Highland 
C. The Interior Plain 
D. The Cordilleran, or Western, Highland 
E. The Pacific Slope 
Il. Natural Resources and Climate 
A. Soil C. Water 
B. Minerals D. Forests 
Ill. The People 
A. Way of Lifc 
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C. Recreation 
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E. Wildlife 
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МИ. Education 
A. Growth of Public Schools 
B. Scientific Rescarch 


C. Libraries 
D. Museums 


МШ. The Arts 
A. Literature E. Dancing 
B. Music F. Motion Pictures 
C. Painting G. Architecture 
D. Sculpture H. Other Arts 


Questions 


What three types of people lived in the area of the 
United States before the white man came? 

In what ways is the United States still a growing 
country? 

How did the fall line influence the growth of U.S. 
cities? 

How did water gaps aid in the development of the 
United States from east to west? 

How does the effect of glaciers of the Ice Age influence 
life on the Interior Plains today? 

What is the most densely populated arca of the U.S.? 

What percentage of Americans own their own homes? 

What аге the five main crops produced by American 
agriculture? 

How does U. S. industrial production compare with 
that of the rest of the world? 

What are the two main supporters of scientific research 
in the United States? 

When did universal elementary education become a 
part of United States national policy? 


Books for Young Readers 


AMERICAN Herrrace. The Golden Book of America. Simon 
& Schuster, 1957. Illustrates aspects of American life. 

FISHER, DOROTHY CANFIELD. And Long Remember: Some 
Great Americans Who Have Helped Me. McGraw, 1959. 

GINIGER, KENNETH S., ed. America, America, America: 
Prose and Poetry About the Land, the People, and the Promise. 
Watts, 1957. 

Носмев, Dororny С. Conservation in America. Lippincott, 
1958. 

Lone, EDWARD J. The Real Book About Our National Capi- 
tal. Garden City, 1959. A guide to Washington, D.C. 

Тоол, Ruts. America. Viking, 1956. The meaning of 
America expressed through its land, people, indus- 
tries, and arts. 


Books for Older Readers 


Brocan, Denis W. The American Character. Vintage, 1956. 

BRUCKBERGER, RAYMOND L. Image of America. Viking, 
1959. 

BUTCHER, Devereux. Exploring Our National Parks and 
Monuments. 4th ed. Houghton, 1954. 

OALLISON, CHARLES H., ed. America’s Natural Resources. 
Ronald, 1957. A survey by leading conservationists. 

Сохтнкв, Joun. Inside U. S. A. Rev. ed. Harper, 1951. 
A guide to modern American life and politics. 

Jorpan, Emm L, Hammond's Nature Encyclopedia of Amer- 
ica. Hammond, 1953. Hammond's Pictorial Travel Atlas 
of Scenic America. 1955. | 

LEHNER, Ernst, comp. American Symbols. Wm. Penn Pub- 
lishing Corp., New York, N.Y., 1958. Signs, symbols, 
and emblems of American history and life. 
Masser, ALBERT О. They All Chose America. Nelson, 1957. 
Immigrant groups in the United States. 5 
PeATTIE, DONALD C. Parade with Banners. World Publish- 
ing Co., 1957. The Amcerican spirit symbolized in the 
Constitution, famous landmarks, and other topics. _ 

Teate, Epwin W. North with the Spring. Dodd, 1951. 
‘Autumn Across America. 1956. Journey into Summer. 1960. 
Travels of a naturalist through the United States. 

TOCQUEVILLE, ALEXIS DE. Democracy in America. 2 vols. 
Knopf, 1945. These two volumes, first published in 
1835 and 1840, form one of the basic interpretations of 
American life and its significance. 
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The Great Seal of the United States 


The Declaration of Independence and t Constitution 
provide the basis for the United States government. These docu. 
ments are kept in the National Archives Building, W ashington, D.C, 


America’? Series 


UNITED STATES, GOVERNMENT OF. The govern- 
ment of the United States represents, serves, апа pro- 
tects the American. people both at home and abroad. 
From the nation's capital in Washington, D.C., its 
activities and influence reach every part of the world. 

The three branches of the United States govern- 
ment—executive, legislative, and judicial—are usually 
represented by the President, Congress, and the Su- 
preme Court, respectively. Generally speaking, the 
President enforces the laws that Congress passes, and 
the Supreme Court interprets these laws if any question 
arises. 

United States military forces stationed in many parts 
of the world support American policy and help preserve 
peace. Representatives of the government work in 
international organizations, provide technical assist- 
ance, and negotiate with other governments. Millions 
of civil-service employees and other workers at home 
and abroad carry out the programs of the government. 

The United Siates government shares governmental 
powers with the states under the federal system estab- 
lished by the United States Constitution. The national 
governments of most other countries are unitary, or cen- 
tralized. They have final authority in all matters, and 
grant limited powers to state and local governments. 

Government in the United States operates on three 
levels: national, state, and local. The federal govern- 
ment in Washington cannot abolish the states or re- 
arrange their boundaries. It can exercise only powers 
that are delegated or implied by the Constitution. The 
States exercise powers reserved to them or not denied 
them by the Constitution. In some areas, the federal 
and state governments have concurrent powers. That is, 
they both have the right to exercise authority. The 

erican judicial system keeps the federal and state 
Bovernments within their proper fields of power. 

The United States government makes and enforces 
laws, collects taxes, provides services for the people, 
Protects individuals and their property, and works for 
national and international security. But it is particu- 
larly noted for the way it encourages the American 
People to take part in government, seeks to protect the 
tights of the people from the government itself, and 
assures the self-government of the states. 

Abraham Lincoln described the United States 
Sovernment in his Gettysburg Address as being *tof the 
People, by the people, for the people." 
is 7 a description of the United States, its history, and 

Onstitution, see UNITED STATES; UNITED STATES, 

Story or; UNITED STATES CONSTITUTION. 


Government in American Life 


> The United States government, through its activities, 
"vices, and authority, directly affects the lives of the 
Merican people in many ways. It collects taxes and 


customs duties to finance government work. It borrows 
money and issues bonds. It coins money and prints 
currency. It establishes uniform weights and measures. 
It issues patents and copyrights. It controls immigra- 
tion and emigration, and naturalizes noncitizens. It 
operates the postal system, and builds roads and high- 
ways. It manages a social-security system. It has powers 
to regulate agriculture, business, and labor through its 
authority to regulate interstate commerce. It negotiates 
with other governments, and participates in inter- 
national organizations to promote peace, health, and 
education. It has the power to declare war and to con- 
clude peace pacts. It maintains the armed forces and 
can draft citizens for military service. It admits new 
states into the union. It governs the District of Colum- 
bia and the territories, including American Samoa, 
Guam, the Panama Canal Zone, and the Virgin 
Islands. It also governs islands in the Pacific Ocean 
under a United Nations trusteeship. 

The United States seeks not only to govern, but also 
to protect the liberty of the states and the people. The 
Bill of Rights in the Constitution guarantees that all 
persons shall have freedom of speech and of religion, 
freedom of the press, the right of assembly, and freedom 
from arbitrary interference by the federal government. 
It guarantees a person freedom from arbitrary arrest and 
imprisonment. It also guarantees the right to trial by 
jury and justice in the federal courts. The government 
acts to see that no state deprives any person of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of law, or 
denies equal protection of the law. See Вил. or Ricurs. 


The Executive Branch 


The executive branch of the United States govern- 
ment consists of (1) the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, (2) the executive departments, and (3) the 
independent agencies. 

The President of the United States is the nation's 
chief executive and chief of state. He lives in the White 
House in Washington, D.C., and has offices there. As 
chief executive, he has the responsibility of enforcing 
federal laws. He appoints and removes high federal 
officials. He commands the armed forces. He conducts 
foreign affairs. He recommends to Congress the laws he 
would like to have passed. He appoints American 
representatives to international organizations and to 
diplomatic missions in other lands. As chief of state, the 
President performs many ceremonial duties. The 
people elect the President to a four-year term, and he 
cannot be elected to more than two terms in succession. 

'The Executive Office of the President includes: (1) 
the White House Office, (2) the Bureau of the Budget, 
(3) the National Security Council, (4) the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization, (5) the Council of Economic 
Advisers, and (6) the President's Advisory Committee 
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on Government Organization. Most of these agencies 
have offices in the Executive Office Building near the 
White House. See PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Executive Departments conduct the administration 
of the national government. These 10 departments are: 
(1) State, (2) Treasury, (3) Defense, (4) Justice, (5) Post 
Office, (6) Interior, (7) Agriculture, (8) Commerce, (9) 
Labor, and (10) Health, Education, and Welfare. Secre- 
taries appointed by the President, with the approval of 
the Senate, head eight of the departments. The Attor- 
ney General heads the Department of Justice, and the 
Postmaster General directs the Post Office Department. 

The heads of the executive departments form the 
Cabinet (see CABINET). 

Each executive department has a deputy or under- 
secretary and two or more assistant secretaries. The 
President appoints these officials, and can remove them 
without giving any reason. Cabinet and other high 
officials usually resign when a new President takes 
office, because they help make policy as well as 
administer it. 

Generally, each department is divided into bureaus, 
bureaus into divisions, divisions into branches, branches 
into sections, and sections into units. Most officials 
below the highest level serve under civil-service appoint- 
ments (see Crvm Service). All the executive depart- 
ments have headquarters in Washington, but about go 
of every 100 employees work elsewhere in field services; or 
activities that are not a part of headquarters. 

Independent Agencies developed with the growth of 
government regulation. They operate in the fields of 
aeronautics and space, atomic energy, banking and 
finance, civil service, communications, farm credit, 
home finance, home loans, information Services, inter- 
state commerce, labor mediation and conciliation, labor 
relations, power, railroad retirement, science, securities 
and exchange, selective service, small business, tariffs, 
trade, and veterans affairs. 

Administrators or directors head most of the inde- 
pendent agencies. But the regulatory agencies, such as 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, are headed by 
several persons of equal rank, although one may be 
designated as chairman. They usually have legislative, 
judicial, and administrative duties, 

The President appoints the members of these agencies 
with the approval of the Senate. He has less power to 
temove these officials than he has with executive offi- 
cials. He must state reasons for removing them. 


The Legislative Branch 


The legislative branch of the United States govern- 
ment includes Congress, which consists of the Senate 


The Senate and the House of Representatives meet in 
separate chambers in the Capitol in Washington. Con- 
gress makes, repeals, and amends federal laws, It levies 
federal taxes and appropriates funds for the govern- 
ment. Sce CONGRESS or THE UNITED STATES, 
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The Senate has 100 members. Each state, regardleg 
of size or population, has two senators who serve six. 


year terms. The Vice-President of the United States 
presides over the Senate. The Senate has certain excly. 
sive powers. It alone can sit as a court of impeachment 


to try federal officials impeached by the House of 
Representatives. It alone has the power to approve the 
President's nominations for major federal offices, [t 
alone can ratify treaties with other nations. See SENATE, 
The House of Representatives consists of 437 mem- 
bers. Representation is apportioned among the states on 
the basis of population. It ranges from 43 {ur New York 
to one each for Alaska, Delaware, Hawaii, апа Nevada. 
The number of representatives from a state changes as 
its population changes. Reapportionmen: takes place 
every то years, after the national census. Тһе House has 
certain exclusive powers. It alone can bring charges of 
impeachment against high federal officials. It alone can 
initiate tax bills. See House or REPRESENTATIVES. 


The Judicial Branch 


The Supreme Court of the United States is the highest 
court in the land. It has a chief justice and cight аѕѕосі- 
ate justices. The President appoints all justices with the 
approval of the Senate. The justices hold office for life. 
See Supreme COURT or THE UNITED STATES, 

Other Federal Courts. About go federal district courts 
are located in various cities. Above the district courts 
are 11 federal courts of appeals, often called circuit courts. 
Above the courts of-appeals is the Supicine Court. 
Decisions of a district court may be appealed to an 
appeals court, and from the appeals court to the 
Supreme Court. Federal courts decide cases that involve 
the Constitution and federal laws. Judges of these 
courts hold office for life. The President appoints them 
with the approval of the Senate. See Court. 


Principles of American Government 


Separation of Powers, The Constitution divides the 
powers of the United States government among the 
executive, legislative, and judicial branches. Each 
branch is generally independent of the other two, and 
has the authority to check or balance the others. Checks 
and balances give each branch some powers that affect 
the other two, For example, Congress holds a check 
over the President with its authority to make govern- 
ment appropriations. It holds a check over the courts 
With its powers to organize courts and create rules for 
their procedures. One of the President's checks on 
Congress is his power to veto bills. He also influences 
the federal courts by the kind of judges he appoints to 
them. The courts can check the President and Congress 
by declaring executive orders and legislative acts un- 
constitutional, 

А Written Constitution provides the basis of govern- 
ment in the United States, It divides powers and duties 
between the federal and state governments. It specifics 
the powers of each branch of the national government. 
A written constitution is one of the unique contribu- 
tions the American people have made to the art of 
government. British royal governors had ruled the 
colonies in America under written charters granted by 
the king. The idea of adopting a written constitution as 
the basic law ofan independent country was entirely new- 

The Constitution not only grants powers, but also 
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Bills introduce: in Congress by Senators and Con- 


gressmen may originate in various ways. They may 
be introduced Ly the legislators themselves on their 
own initiative; they may be recommended by the 
President to por! y leaders or to Congress;they may 
be framed by congressional committees, or they may 
be the result of r oposals from citizens, lobbyists, and 
special groups. Public opinion can be so powerful 
that discussion: at social gatherings, club meetings, or 


even the crossroad store can exercise strong influ- 


enceonmembers с 
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SENATOR OR CONGRESSMAN 
PROPOSALS FROM CITIZENS 


F4 AND SPECIAL GROUPS 
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After a bill hes been drafted and phrased in correct NT а E 
legal form, it may be introduced either in the Senate 

or in the House, with the exception of revenue bills 

which must always originate in the House, as provided n 
in the Constitution. (This practice is based on the English 
custom that taxes must be levied and spent by the 
house more directly responsible to the people.) W! 
а bill is introduced in the House, 
for example, it is first placed in 
a basket, known as the “hopper.” 
The bill is then read by the House 
Clerk (by title only), it is 


assigned a number, and 
ordered to be printed. 


SENATE 


The Speaker, presiding officer of the 
House, next refers the printed bill to 
the proper committee. Since Congress 
as a whole cannot possibly have time 
to examine all the measures intro- 
duced, numerous committees are set 
up for the purpose of considering them. 


1. BILL INTRODUCED IN HOUSE 


5. BILL FILED AND PLACED ON CALENDAR 


рт MEME os mim 


The committee moy report the bill fov- 
orobly; cmend, revise, or rewrite it 
completely; or loy it on the table. if 
tabled, оз is the cose with the majority 
of bills, it is forgotten unless forced to 
the floor by o majority vote of House 
members, or reintroduced in a suc- 


мна ы AM HOUSE RULES COMMITTEE , 
is reported fovorably, it is put on c 
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consideration, unless it is an emer- XV 
gency meosure or is unusually impor- «m. 

tant, In thot cose, the House Rules Dap 

Committee has the power to push it Re 

ahead of other bills already on file. 
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6. SECOND READING 


AND HOUSE VOTE 


After reaching the floor of the House, the measure is 
given a second reading, in full. Congressmen study 
Printed copies of it, and friends and foes speak for or 
against it, debate being limited. At this stage, the bill 
may be amended or returned to the committee 


for re- 
vision before a vote is taken. If 


the majority votes for 
the bill, it then comes up for third reading (by title only), 
and another vote is taken, If the bill is Passed, it is 
attested by the House Clerk and sent to the Senate, 
There the Senate Clerk reads it (by title only). Then the 


£ Vice-President assigns the bill to а committee for study. 


: 11. ViCE-PRESIDENT 


ASSIGNS BILL 
7 TO COMMITTEE 


H 9. BILL INTRODUCED IN SENATE 110. FIRST READING IN SENATE 


12. SENATE COMMITTEE CONSIDERS 13. BiLL FILED AND PLACED ON CALENDAR 
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Although some committee meetings are 


not public, open hearings are held for 
топу important bills, When the ЫШ í- V dues 
comes out of committee, it is either filed Луй 


ing the $епо!е floor, it is read in full, 
debated without time limits unless the 
Senate imposes such limits, and brought 
to a vote. If it is passed, it is read a 
third time (by title only) and again put 
10 a vote and passed before it is sent 
to the Vice-President for his signature. 
15. THIRD READING 
AND SENATE VOTE 


` | SENATE MAJORITY LEADERS 
end put on the Senate Calendar to MAY PUSH BILL AHEAD 
await its turn or is pushed ahead by the 
Senate majority leaders, After reach- Ap 
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16. HOUSE DEBATE ON AMENDMENTS 


If the Senate amends the bill, it is returned to 


the House for approval or for further revision. 18, AMENDED BILL APPROVED 


a 


When the amendments are not approved by the House, 
a conference committee, composed of members from 
both houses, is appointed to reconcile the differences. 
When agreement is reached, the revised bill is sent 
back to the House and Senate for their final approval. 
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V. CONFERENCE COMMI 
RECONCILES DIFFERENCES 


AT {А 
"20. WHITE HOUSE 


21. PRESIDENT SIGNS BILL 


If the bill is approved by the President, he 
After the Speaker and Vice-Pres- signs it and it becomes the law of the land 


ident sign the bill, it then goes to 
a the President for his signature. 


22. BECOMES LAW WITHOUT PRESIDENT'S SIGNATURE 


The bill automatically becomes law if the President holds 
it for ten days (excluding Sundays) without signing or 
vetoing it. Failure to sign shows that the President disap- 
proves part of the bill, but will not prevent its passage. 


23. BILL IS VETOED 


When the President vetoes a bill, it is returned to Con- 
gress with a message explaining his objections, To be- 
come law, the bill must pass both houses of Congress 
again, with a two-thirds majority Few measures com- 
mand a two-thirds vote to become law over the veto 


24. POCKET VETO 


IF a bill reaches the President less than ten days before 
Congress adiourns, it cannot become a law without his 
signature. If he fails to sign within that period, the action 
I is referred to as a "pocket veto," and the bill is killed | 
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limits them. However, it does not answer all questions. 
For example, who in the government is to say that a 
state is trying to use a power that belongs to the federal 
government’ Who is to say that the federal govern- 
ment is attempting to exercise a power that belongs to 
the states? Who is to say that the President, Congress, or 
the Supreme Court are acting unconstitutionally? 

Judicial Review is the method used to answer the 
basic question: Who is to say what the Constitution 
means in cases of dispute? Courts have the power to 
declare legislative acts and executive orders (1) con- 
stitutional, or legal; or (2) unconstitutional, or illegal. 

Judicial review confines the state and national 
governments within their constitutional limits. Gener- 
ally, the state courts interpret the state constitutions, 
and federal courts interpret the United States Constitu- 
tion. The Supreme Court can declare unconstitutional 
executive orders and legislative acts of the federal or 
the state governments, The Constitution clearly states 
that it and all federal laws and treaties are the supreme 
law of the land. 

Popular Sovereignty allows the American people to 
change the Constitution. Congress initiates amend- 
ments to the Constitution. A proposed amendment must 
have the approval of two thirds of both the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. It then goes to the states 
for their approval. Congress may call a national con- 
vention to propose amendments,if two thirds of the state 
legislatures request it. The amendment becomes a part 
of the Constitution after legislatures or conventions in 
three fourths of the states have ratified it. The American 
people may adopt an entirely new constitution by 
calling a new constitutional convention, like the one 
at Philadciphia in 1787. If such a convention were 
held, the constitution it adopted would be sent to the 
states for approval. It would become effective when 
ratified in the same way as an amendment. 


Political Parties and Elections 


The American people have a strong voice in their 
government, They can exercise their democratic rights 
by voting in national, state, and local elections, and by 
working in political parties and campaigns. 

The Two-Party System. The United States has two 
major political parties, the Democratic and the Repub- 
lican. Both parties receive support from individuals and 
groups in all parts of the country. Members of these 
two parties hold almost all the offices in the national, 
State, and local governments. 

Minor political parties of the United States rarely 
elect candidates to government offices. They serve 
chiefly to call attention to problems that the major 
Parties may have neglected. Often, one or both of the 
major parties may then attempt to solve such a problem. 
Then the third party, which brought attention to the 
problem, may disappear. See POLITICAL PARTY. 

National Elections to elect a President and Vice- 
President are held every four years on the first Tuesday 
after the first Monday in November. All members of 
the House of Representatives and one third of the mem- 

ers of the Senate are elected at the same time. On the 
Same November date of the even-numbered years 
between Presidential elections, all representatives and 
another one third of the senators arc elected. 
ederal and state laws regulate elections and the 
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qualifications of voters. Most states hold primary elec- 
tions in which party members nominate candidates for 
state and local offices. Some states use the primary to 
nominate candidates for Congress. National political 
conventions nominate candidates for President and 
Vice-President. See POLITICAL CONVENTION; PRIMARY 
ELECTION. 

Presidential elections are held to select electors to the 
Electoral College (see ErecroraL College), Each 
state has as many electors as the total of its senators and 
representatives in Congress. The electors vote for the 
candidate who receives the most votes in their respec- 
tive states. A candidate for President must receive a 
majority of the electoral votes to be elected. 


The Development of American Government 


English Background. The United States inherited 
many government practices from the English rulers of 
colonial days. In England, the people, particularly 
those in the middle classes, had fought their kings to 
win the right to representative government. They had 
also fought successfully for civil rights and liberties that 
would protect them and their property from arbitrary 
acts of government. 

The English colonists brought with them the ideas of 
representative government and civil liberties when they 
came to America. American frontier life produced much 
individual independence and self-reliance, because of 
the equal opportunity offered each person. Representa- 
tive government and many civil liberties became even 
broader than they had been in Great Britain. 

Early American Government. The colonies became 
states after the Declaration of Independence in 1776. 
They founded the first independent general government 
in the United States under the Articles of Confederation 
(see ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION). Under the Articles, 
the 13 states guarded their individual powers so strictly 
that they failed to give Congress the power to tax or to 
regulate interstate and foreign commerce. Congress 
could not even create an army without asking the state 
governments for men and money. Such leaders as 
George Washington, Benjamin Franklin, James Madi- 
son, and Alexander Hamilton feared that the weak 
national government would collapse. They led a con- 
stitutional convention in Philadelphia in 1787 that 
wrote the United States Constitution. The document 
was ratified by the first nine states by June, 1788, and 
went into effect in 1789. 

The Constitution gave the national government more 
powers than it had possessed under the Articles of Con- 
federation. The federal government exercises these 
powers directly over the people, not through the state 
governments, as it had done under the Articles. 

The Growth of American Government. Congress 
gave the western territories of the United States local 
representative government as they grew in population. 
The Northwest Ordinance, passed under the Articles 
of Confederation in 1787, became a model for future 
teritorial governments (see NORTHWEST ORDINANCE). 
After a territory had enough people, Congress admitted 
it into the Union as a state. 

The United States purchased Alaska in 1867, and in 
1898 it acquired Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philip- 
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The Government Met in various 
cities between 1774 and 1800. The 
Continental Congress and, later, the 
Congress of the United States met in 
the buildings shown here. In 1800, the 
government moved into the first Capi- 
tol in Washington, D.C., which devel- 
oped by 1863 into the stately, white- 
domed building we know today. 
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pines. At first, these territories did not receive as demo- 
cratic and representative a government as the other 
territories within the borders of the United States, But 
the Philippines gained full independence in 1946. 
Puerto Rico became a commonwealth in 1952. Alaska 
and Hawaii became the 49th and 50th states in 1959. 
Problems of Government. Since 1789, all govern- 
ments—national, state, and local—have taken on more 
powers and duties. They have been forced to do so by 
the increase in population, the growth of cities and 
towns, the development of industries, and the growth 
of transportation and communications. Problems that 
were once local, such as conservation and transporta- 
tion, have become national. The belief has developed 
that people should use government and other organiza- 
tons to provide themselves with Services, such as 
Social security, made possible by modern wealth and 
science. As a result, the federal government has grown 
even faster than the state and local governments. 
Many persons object to the expansion of federal 
authority, particularly over state and local matters. 
Others insist that public interest demands federal rather 
than state control in cases that involve more than one 
state. When conflicts arise, the courts must decide how 
to balance the rights of the states with the needs of the 
national government. WILLIAM G. CARLETON 
Related Articles, See the GOVERNMENT section of the 
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Questions 


How does the United States government differ from 
most other national governments? 

What are the three branches of the United States 
government? е 

What is popular sovereignty? Judicial review? Why arc they 
important in the United States government? o 

How does each branch of the government exercise its 
powers of checks and balances? 

How does the United States Constitution divide powers 
among the national and state governments? 

What is an zndependent agency? What does it do? 

How did the ideas of representative government de- 
velop in the colonies? Р 

How may the United States Constitution be amended? 

What are two exclusive powers of the House of Repre- 
sentatives? 

What are some typical questions of government left 
unanswered by the Ünited States Constitution? 
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UNITED STATES, HISTORY OF. The 
United States is the great nation created 
from a vast wilderness in an unbelievably short time. 
It is the story of a nation founded on the principle that 
all men have a right to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” 

Five hundred years ago, not a single European settler 
lived in the land that is now the United States. Three 
hundred years ago, only a few scattered settlements lay 
along the Atlantic Coast. Even as recently as 200 years 
ago, the United States of America did not exist, 

But, during those ‹ ted States has 


developed its unique culture town to maturity. Its 
Founding Father 


7 of the 
tory of a 


wrote the world’s most lasting con- 
stitution, Hardy pioneers crossed the continent 
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Daniel Boone Coming Through the Cumberland Gap by George Caleb Bingham 


tists experimented with inventions in every field. Brother 
fought against brother in a deadly civil war. Business- 
men poured millions of dollars into growing industries. 
Wave after wave of immigrants found a common 
loyalty in their new homeland without losing thei 
dividuality. In more recent years, statesmen turned 
their attention to world problems, without losing sight 
of national ones, 

The people of the United States found that the ideals 
of the Founding Fathe were as useful in the atomic 
age as they had been in the era of powdered wigs and 

developed a strong belief in growth 

ss. They were alw ays willing to try new ways 

things. They proved their faith in “the Ameri- 

can experiment,” which, by the middle 1900's, placed 


Courtesy of Wash 


on University, St. Louis, Mo. 


the United States first among the countries of the world 
in freedom, opportunity, wealth, and power. 


Finding a New World 


For hundreds of years, Europeans knew nothing 
about the land that was to become the United States. 
Indian tribes had the land to themselves. They hunted 
and fished, and set up villages where great cities now 
ү For this earliest chapter of American history, scc 

NDIAN, AMERICAN. 

m eun history began when Europeans brought 

3 Civilization across the Atlantic Ocean during the 

or 8 and 1600s. Much earlier, about the year 1000, 
iKings from Greenland and Iceland had sailed to the 
merican coast. But they did not make permanent 
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Americans Explored and Won а Rich New Land. 
Armed with gun and ax, plow and Bible, they transformed 
a wilderness into one of the world's greatest nations. 


settlements, and people forgot about their trips. Then, 
in the late 1400’s, many Europeans began to talk of 
sailing westward to reach China. They believed that 
the world was round. But they thought that it was 
smaller than it is. They hoped to sail around the world 
and trade directly with the Orient. 

Christopher Columbus sailed westward in 1492, be- 
cause he believed that Asia lay just across the Atlantic 
Ocean. When he found land, he thought he had reached 
the East Indies (now Indonesia). He never knew that 
he had discovered a new continent. But the Spaniards 
and Portuguese who came after him realized that they 
had reached an unexplored land. They called it The 
New World. Hernando Cortes conquered the rich Aztec 
empire in Mexico between 1519 and 1521. Other 
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Jamestown Foundation, Photo courtesy Virginia Chamber of Commerce 
Jamestown Settlers crossed the ocean in three tiny 
ships. From left to right are replicas, built in 1957, 
of the Godspeed, Discovery, and Susan Constant. 
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First United 
States Satellite 


World-Wide Responsibilities chal- 
lenged the United States in the 1900s. 
United Nations headquarters їп New 
York City symbolize America's leader- 
ship in the community of nations. 


Exploring New Frontiers, Ameri- 
cans tackled the Problems of outer 
space. They launched satellites and 
rockets to explore the Universe, 
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Spaniards discovered Florida. In 1565 they founded St. 
Augustine, the oldest city in what is now the United 
States. Hernando de Soto and Francisco Coronado led 
expeditions into the interior of North America. Other 
nations also entered the race to explore the Americas. 
John Cabot, sailing under the English flag, discovered 
the mainland of North America when he landed on the 
coast of Labrador in 1497. The French explorer Jacques 
Cartier sailed up the Saint Lawrence River in 1594. 
For the story of this period, see EXPLORATION AND 
Discovery. 

But all this exploration had little effect on what is 
now the United States, The bitter winters, fierce In- 
dian tribes, and thick forests along the Atlantic Coast 
discouraged the Spaniards. The French spread their fur- 
trading posts from Quebec to the Great Lakes and 
down the Mississippi River. But they were not in- 
terested in colonization on a large scale. The British 
were the first to settle in North America in large num- 
bers. British settlers came prepared to face any prob- 
lems. They also had enough money to finance private 
colonizing and trading ventures. Settlers had many 
reasons for coming to America. Some hoped to make 
fortunes. Others sought religious or political freedom. 


The Thirteen Colonies 


Private enterprise was responsible for all the original 
British colonies in North America. The king granted 
charters to joint-stock corporations to found and govern 
chartered, от commercial, colonies. Sometimes he gave 
grants of land to individuals to establish proprietary 
colonies. Most of the colonies eventually became royal 
colonies, ruled by a governor appointed by the king. 

Virginia and Maryland. In 1585, Sir Walter Raleigh 
tried unsuccessfully to establish a colony on Roanoke 
Island (see Losr COLONY). More than 20 years passed 
before colonists made the first permanent settlement, 
at Jamestown in 1607. The London Company, a joint- 
Stock company, sponsored this group of то4 men. For 
a time, the little band struggled desperately against 
sickness, Indians, and other misfortunes. Two men 
rescued the colony. Captain John Smith put the colony 
under severe military rule. He made the men work and 
trained them to fight. John Rolfe began experimenting 
with tobacco. This crop soon became popular in Europe, 
and the colony grew prosperous from growing and sell- 
ing it. By 1619, Virginia had its own legislature, the 
first representative assembly on the mainland of North 
America. Within 2 5 years after the first colonists landed, 
40,000 persons lived in Virginia, Meanwhile, other 
colonists came to Maryland. This proprietary colony 
US established by Lord Baltimore north of Chesapeake 

ay. 

At first, the region on both sides of Chesapeake Bay 
was a land of small farms, Many young men and 
women came as indentured servants. They worked for 
other colonists to repay the cost of their passage. Many 


cause tobacco growing rapidly wore out the soil. A few 
Negroes arrived on a Dutch ship in 1619, 


go 


М. Southem 
Colonies 


The Thirteen Original Colonies 
had grown from tiny outposts into 
large settlements by the time the 
Revolutionary War broke out. Their 
western boundaries were disputed, 


indentured servants. But in the years that followed, 
most of the Negroes who came were slaves. After 1660, 
planters began buying slaves in large numbers. Negroes 
finally replaced most white laborers. Many men who 
had small farms moved westward, "Thes became шь 
happy with the slavery system, and some of them took 
part in Bacon’s Rebellion (see BacoN's REBELLION). 

New England. A joint-stock company sent the first 
permanent settlers to New England. ‘The Mayflower 
carried тоз persons to Plymouth, Mass., in 1620. The 
settlers had intended to go to Virginia, but storms blew 
their ship off its course. These colonists called them- 
selves Pilgrims. Most of them were Separatist Puritans 
fleeing from England because of religious persecution 
(see Рим; Purrran). Others came to improve their 
fortunes, On Shipboard, the founders of Plymouth 
Colony drew up the Mayflower Compact, an agreement 
for self-government under majority rule. They had some 
difficult years, but friendly Indians helped them, and 
they had an able leader in William Bradford. Before 
long they prospered from their trade in furs, lumber, 
codfish, and grain, 

A larger group of Puritans decided to move to the 
Same area after they saw how the God-fearing Pilgrims 
had prospered. John Endecott led a small group 10 
Salem in 1628. The following year this area receive 
its charter as the Massachusetts Bay Colony. In 1636; 
a fleet of 18 ships carried nearly 1,000 passengers (0 

assachusetts Bay, where stern John Winthrop soon 
Tose to power. Most of the newcomers were prosperous, 
hard-working, middle-class people. Within a dozen 
years, about 20,000 enterprising and courageous Eng- 
lish people came to Massachusetts. They raised large 
families, pushed the Indians back, and founded new 
settlements, They Spread out in all directions from the 
first colonies—up the Maine coast, south into Rhode 
Island, and west into Connecticut and Long Island. 
In 1691 both Plymouth Colony and settlements in 
Maine became a part of Massachusetts Bay Colony: 

The New Englanders set a high value on freedom. 
In many matters, each Puritan congregation ruled it- 
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In New England, stern Puri- 
tans at first farmed the rocky 
land. But trade and industry 
soon proved more profitable. 


In the South, the climate favored tobacco growing. Large 
plantations shipped the crop in kegs from their own wharves. 


Shostal 


Colonial Life depended on 
home manufacture of many ne- 
cessities, Women spun and wove, 
and made the family's clothes. 


Defending Their Lands, 
the colonists quickly learned 
the techniques of wilderness 
fighting. Rogers' Rangers, 
shown below, gained fame for 
their daring exploits in the 
French and Indian War. 
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self. John Winthrop and other founders of Massachu- 
setts Bay brought the company's charter with them. It 
gave the freemen, or stockholders, the power to elect 
their own governor and legislature. After Roger Wil- 
liams was expelled from Massachusetts because of his 
radical religious beliefs, he founded a new colony in 
Rhode Island where people had complete freedom to 
think and worship as they pleased. The settlers who 
moved to Connecticut established their own govern- 
ment in 1639. Several New England settlements formed 
a confederation to help one another against common 
dangers (see New ENGLAND CONFEDERATION). 

The New England people were also democratic in 
economic matters. There was not enough land to form 
big plantations. The people had to work their land hard 
to produce grain and fruits on the rocky soil. Farmers 
did not need slaves. People lived in villages, and walked 
out to work on their farms. They built their houses 
around a central common, a village square or meadow 
often used for pasturing livestock. They governed 
themselves by town meetings, where every citizen had 
a vote. Massachusetts was practically an independent 
republic until it became a royal colony in 1691. 
Throughout the colonial period, Rhode Island and 
Connecticut resembled little republics, electing their 
own governors and other officials. In time, New Eng- 
land developed a spirit of freedom rarely equaled any- 
where before in the world. 

The Middle Colonies. Great colonies controlled by 
individual proprietors grew up in the area between 
New England and Virginia. The Dutch settled New 
Netherland in 1624, but they could not establish a 
successful government. The rulers proved so unpopular 
that the English took over in 1664 almost without re- 
sistance. King Charles II gave the province to his 
brother, the Duke of York, who renamed it New York. 
The Duke of York made large grants of land to close 
friends, which encouraged the growth of great estates, 
The northern parts of the province became noted for 
aristocratic landholders and their tenants. But New 
York City quickly developed a brisk shipping and trad- 
ing business with the other colonies. People of every 
nationality and religion lived in the city. Tolerance of 
opinion grew rapidly. 

William Penn, who came from an important Quaker 
family in England, founded Pennsylvania as a bold 
liberal experiment. The Quakers believed in peace, in- 
dustry, freedom of opinion, and universal kindness, 
The king gave Pennsylvania to Penn in 1681, and Penn 
planned his colony carefully, He helped poor people 
settle in it, proclaimed religious freedom, and set up 
the most humane laws known anywhere in the world, 
English, Scotch-Irish, and German settlers quickly 
moved to this attractive colony. 

The people did not really govern New York or Penn- 
sylvania. New York soon became a royal province, with 
а governor appointed by the king. In Pennsylvania, 
William Penn kept considerable power and passed it on 
to his sons. Pennsylvania was unusual in its interest in 
culture. The Quakers promoted science, medicine, and 
education. They established schools and published 
newspapers and books. Philadelphia became a center 
of culture. Young Benjamin Franklin naturally went 
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there when he left Boston in 1723 to better himself. Ву 
1750, Philadelphia, with nearly 20,000 pcople, had be. 
come the largest city in North America. 

New Jersey, originally part of New Netherland, was 
given to the Duke of York in 1664. That same year, 
he granted it to two friends. They favored religious 
freedom, and as a result many English Ouakers and 
New England Puritans settled there. Swedes made the 
first permanent settlement in Delaware in 1638. New 
Netherland claimed the region, which passed to the 
Duke of York in 1664, and to William Penn in 1682, 
The colony remained part of Pennsylvania until the 
Revolutionary War. 

The Southern Colonies. The great region south of 
Virginia was divided into three very different colonies: 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. King 
Charles II gave what was called Carolina to eight of 
his friends in 1663. This area included both North and 
South Carolina. North Carolina was difficult to settle 
from the sea, because islands, sand dunes, and marshes 
barred the way. Most of the people came by land from 
the north. They included Virginians trying to escape 
debts, Quakers and French Huguenots fleeing perse- 
cution, and Scotch-Irish and Germans looking for 
cheap land. The region became a country of small 
farmers, with hardly any slavery. But South Carolina 
was easy to reach by sea, and attracted wealthy colo- 
nists who set up large rice plantations along the coast. 
These settlers needed Negroes for labor. Charleston be- 
came a rich seaport and a lively social center. In this 
way, South Carolina developed as an aristocratic 
colony, while North Carolina was more democratic. 
The two colonies split apart in 1712. 

Georgia, like Pennsylvania, was established as an 
idealistic experiment. Its founder, James Oglethorpe, 
felt sorry for poor debtors in England, who usually went 
to prison when they could not pay their debis. He felt 
that these and other unfortunate persons should have a 
chance to improve their lives, Oglethorpe brought the 
first colonists to Georgia in 1733. He founded Savannah 
аз а town of broad streets апа beautiful squares. He 
prohibited slavery and the importation of rum. He also 
tried to produce silk and other items not usually pro- 
duced in North America. Oglethorpe wanted a large 
number of small, independent farmers. But the land 
was better suited for large rice plantations. The trustees 
who ruled the colony prohibited slavery and large land 
holdings, so the population grew slowly. The British 
Sovernment took over Georgia in 1752, and aided its 
growth with grants of. moncy. 

‚ The Colonists. By 1760, more than 1,500,000 persons 
lived in the 13 colonies. The colonies grew quickly, be- 
cause large families were common. The population 
doubled every 25 years. Most of the people lived fairly 
comfortably, with few very rich men and few very poor. 
They lived close to the soil and worked hard. Benjamin 
Franklin said they had a “happy general mediocrity.” 

Almost all the colonists were Protestants, and most 
of them had a keen interest in religion. But many 
people in Massachusetts and New Hampshire grumbled 
when they had to support the Puritan, or Congrega- 
tional, Church. Many Southerners resented paying 
money to the Anglican Church. There were few class 
lines in New England, North Carolina, and Georgia. In 
the other colonies, barriers clearly separated the rich 


from the poor, and the well-educated from the ignorant. 
People in all the colonies owned slaves, but most slave- 
owners lived south of Delaware, and many persons 
opposed slaveh siding. 

No people on earth were freer, more hopeful, or 


blessed with a higher general standard of living. The 
colonists were British subjects. But they did not think 
and act like their fellow subjects in Great Britain. They 
were a mixture of peoples—English, Scottish, Welsh, 
Dutch, German, Swedish, and others—and they had 


learned many new ways from the Indians and from the 
wilderness. As one writer said, they had “melted into a 
new race of men.” For a description of their way of life, 
see COLONIALI. LIFE IN AMERICA. 


The Movement for Liberty 


Friction Increases. For many years, the British gov- 
ernment paid little attention to the American colonies. 
The colonies increased in population and independence. 
New settlements grew up between the Atlantic Coast 
and the Appalachian Mountains. All the colonies had 
their own legislatures. Rhode Island and Connecticut 
elected their own governors. The Privy Council in Lon- 
don could veto laws passed by the colonial legisla- 
tures, but it scldom did so. The colonial legislatures 
gained more and more power. At the same time, the 
royal governors (and the proprietary families that ruled 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland) steadily lost 
authority. 

The British let the colonies go their own way politi- 
cally, But they kept economic control over the colo- 
nists. Parliament passed laws that required the colonies 
to carry goods in British or colonial ships, and to buy 
most of their goods in Britain. In return, the colonies 
had a protected market for their products in the mother 
country. These laws were not one-sided. The British 
and the colonists each gave up something and gained 
something. In fact, British trade restrictions on their 
colonies were much lighter than those that France and 
Spain imposed on their colonies. But the Americans 
had become such strong individualists that they re- 
sented any controls. They could not even agree to unite 
among themselves (see ALBANY CONGRESS). Disagree- 
ments between colonial legislatures and the royal gov- 
ernors also increased. 

A Clash of Empires. The French took possession of 
the Saint Lawrence River in 1534. Then they sent ex- 
plorers, trappers, traders, and missionaries westward, 
and claimed the whole Mississippi River Valley. 
Frenchmen founded Detroit and New Orleans. By 1700, 
Father J acques Marquette and Robert Cavelier, Sieur 
de la Salle, had explored much of the Mississippi River 
system. But the French settlements, called New France, 
remained weak. Few Frenchmen wanted to leave 
France. The French government would not let Protes- 
tants become colonists. It also imposed harsh restric- 
tions on Frenchmen who did move. French settlers 
blundered by making enemies of the powerful Iro- 
quois Indians. 

It seemed certain that the British, who also claimed 
the Mississippi Valley, would soon run into trouble 
with the French, It also appeared certain that they 
Would finally win, because they outnumbered the 
French 20 to 1 in America. But it took hard fighting. 
The four so-called French and Indian Wars grew out of 
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conflicts between France and England in Europe. The 
first three—King William’s, Queen Anne’s, and King 
George’s wars—occurred between 1689 and 1748. Both 
sides kept their American possessions, except that the 
British took Acadia and renamed it Nova Scotia. Then 
came the great Seven Years’ War, which changed the 
balance of power in the world. 

The French and Indian War, as Americans called the 
Seven Years! War, began in 1754. It was caused mainly 
by conflicts over forts in the Ohio River Valley. A 
French force defeated young George Washington in 
southwestern Pennsylvania. He commanded Virginia 
militiamen sent by the royal governor to warn the 
French away from what is now Pittsburgh. The French 
won several important victories in the early months of 
the war. 'Then British and American troops captured 
the Pittsburgh region and invaded Canada. In 1759, 
General James Wolfe defeated the French under the 
Marquis de Montcalm and captured Quebec. This 
battle practically ended the struggle. In the Treaty of 
Paris of 1763, France gave the British all Canada and 
the western country as far as the Mississippi River. See 
FRENCH AND INDIAN Wars. 

By 1763, Britain and Spain ruled almost all North 
America. But Spain was weak. For more than 100 
years, the colonists, fearing their French neighbors, had 
depended on Britain for protection. Now their fear dis- 
appeared. 

Approach of War. Great Britain had few statesmen 
who could handle the vast responsibilities of its new 
empire. The government made a series of unwise de- 
cisions. It tried to tighten and enforce trading restric- 
tions on the colonies. It issued a proclamation that pro- 
hibited settlement beyond the Allegheny Mountains. 
It also decided to keep 10,000 troops in the American 
colonies as a safeguard against the Indians and a pos- 
sible renewal of the war with France. All these actions 
injured American pride and independence. 

One British blunder followed another. A law of 1765, 
the Stamp Act, taxed newspapers, legal papers, and 
some business documents. The colonists denied that 
the British government had any right to tax them, be- 
cause the colonists had no representatives in the British 
Parliament. They protested strongly against “taxation 
without representation,” and the British had to repeal 
the law. Parliament then imposed tariffs on various 
goods imported from Britain. In March, 1770, British 
troops fired on a Boston mob that attacked them, and 
killed several persons in the so-called Boston Massacre 
(see Bosron Massacre). When the East India Com- 
pany needed financial help, the government allowed 
it to ship surplus tea to merchants in America, who 
would pay an especially low tariff. The colonists re- 
sented this action for two reasons. It tended to give one 
company control of the tea trade, It also renewed the 
British government’s claim that it had the right to tax 
the colonies without their consent. Angry Bostonians 
threw the tea into the harbor in what was later called 
“The Boston Tea Party” (see Boston TEA Party). 

The British government passed a series of acts to 
punish Boston harshly. The colonies took steps to unite 
in self-defense against what they called “the Intolerable 
Acts.’ On the invitation of Virginia, all the colonies 
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except Georgia sent representatives to a meeting in 
Philadelphia. This First Continental Congress met on 
1774, and resolved that America would resist 
the Intolerable Acts. It sent a friendly petition to King 
George III, but it also proclaimed a boycott of British 
goods. The king and parliament refused to make any 
real concessions. Fighting between the colonists and the 
British began at Lexington and Concord, near Boston, 
on April 19, 1775. Colonial troops failed to capture 
Bunker Hill in June, 1775, and settled down to besiege 
Boston. 

Declaring Independence. George Washington's army 
besieged the British forces in Boston for more than a year. 
But Americans hesitated to declare their independence. 
Many colonists still felt loyal to Britain, and hoped to 
settle the conflict peaceably. Meanwhile, the Second 
Continental Congress met in Philadelphia. It had two 
distinguished new members, Benjamin Franklin and 
Thomas Jefferson. 

The New England colonies, under John Adams, 
John Hancock, and others, shared with Virginia the 
leadership of the movement for independence. The 
Middle Colonies, especially Pennsylvania with its 
Quaker love of peace, hung back. The movement re- 
ceived great encouragement early in 1776, when 
"Thomas Paine, a writer from England, published his 
pamphlet Common Sense. This brilliant argument 
showed that Americans had not only the opportunity 
to create a free, happy, democratic, and progressive 
nation, but also every right to do so. In a land of fewer 
than 2,500,000 people, Common Sense sold hundreds of 
thousands of copies. 

On July 2, 1776, every colony in the Continental 
Congress except New York (which acted a week later) 
voted for independence. On July 4, the Congress 
adopted the Declaration of Independence, written by 
a committee under Thomas Jefferson, The Declaration 
included many ideas borrowed from writers such as 
John Locke. But the majesty, earnestness, and grace of 
its language made it one of the most important docu- 
ments in the history of human liberty. The Declaration 
blamed Great Britain for a long list of grievances, But 
it also emphasized men’s natural tight to change or 
overthrow any government that denied their rights. See 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 

Winning Freedom. Americans had declared their in- 
dependence from Britain, but they still had to fight 
to win it. 

The British left Boston in 1776, and the war then 
centered chiefly in the Middle Colonies, General 
William Howe, the British commander, captured New 
York City in 1776, and Philadelphia the next year. 
After defeating Washington on Long Island, he almost 
captured the main American army, For a time in 17775 
1t seemed that British forces would control a line from 
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Poul Revere's Cartoon, Based on a Design by Benjamin Franklin, Urged the Colonies to Unite Against Britain, 


the Hudson River to Canada, cutting the colonies in 
two. But Howe's troops failed to join forces with another 
army coming down from Canada, and General John 
Burgoyne surrendered to General Horatio Gates ab 
Saratoga in October, 1777. | 

Burgoyne's surrender proved to be the turning point 
of the war. The Americans took new hope, and France 
entered the war as an American ally. The fighting then 
moved to the South. The British captured Charleston, 
S.C., and defeated General Gates at Camden, N. 
But a French fleet won control of the coast. Moving 
rapidly, American and French armies penned ора 
British force under Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, so 
he could not escape by land or sca. His surrender to 
Washington in October, 1781, practically ended the 
conflict. For a more complete story of the war, see 
REVOLUTIONARY WAR IN AMERICA. 


Making a New Government 


Critical Years. The American government that won 
the Revolutionary War had been set up under the 
Articles of Confederation, which Congress adopted in 
1777 (see ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION). This gov- 
ernment had little power, because the states distrusted a 
strong central authority. They insisted on managing 
their own affairs. The Confederation had litile power 
except that of supervising defense and foreign affairs. 
It had no real executive head. The Continental Con- 
gress, which acted for the Confederation, had no power 
to impose taxes, control trade, or stop quarrels among 
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cuss interstate commerce. They decided that the 
Articles of Confederation would have to be revised. 
Alexander Hamilton, a brilliant young New Yorker, 


wrote a report calling on the states to join in a new con- 
vention, The Continental Congress approved this pro- 


posal. 

Establishing с More Perfect Union. In the summer 
of 1787, a group of 55 men from 12 states met in Inde- 
pendence Hall in Philadelphia to frame a new govern- 


ment. Rhode Isiand did not take part, because it 
resented “outside interference” in its affairs. George 
Washington presided, and most of the leading men of 
the new nation attended. 

The convention discussed many plans, and almost all 
the delegates accepted two main principles. The first 
principle declared that the powers of the central gov- 
ernment should Бе carefully defined, and that the states 
should keep all other powers. The second principle 
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stated that the central government should have с 
fully balanced legislative, executive, and judicial de- 


partments. Most delegates favored a strong national 
authority that would have power to tax, to control in- 
terstate and foreign trade, to manage defense and for- 
eign policy, and to enforce order. They wanted a real 
national government, not a mere league of states. For 
the story of their work and the results it produced, see 
UNITED STATES CONSTITUTION. 

After the Constitution had been written, the states 
had to ratify it. At first, many citizens opposed it. Some 
felt that the states had given up too much power 
Others wanted the people to elect the President and 
senators directly. They opposed the indirect election 
provisions in the Constitution. But James Madison, 
Alexander Hamilton, and John Jay wrote an effective 
set of arguments called The Federalist. Washington cast 
his great influence for the Constitution, and every state 
finally approved it. Some states signed only after a bill 
of rights had been added. 

The first 10 amendments to the Constitution became 
effective in 1791. The first eight amendments, called 
the Bill of Rights, safeguarded freedom of speech, of 
the press, of religion, and of petition. They guaranteed 
jury trial, and protected life, liberty, and property. See 
Вил. or RIGHTS. 

The New Nation. A census in 1790 showed that 
about 4,000,000 persons lived in the United States. 
Most of them lived along the Atlantic seacoast, either 
in villages or on farms. Only about 100,000 hardy 
settlers had ventured west of the Allegheny Mountains. 
Bad roads and poor communications kept communi- 
ties isolated. Two stagecoaches and 12 horses carried 
all the land traffic between New York City and Boston. 
It took almost a month for news of the Declaration of 
Independence to travel from Philadelphia to Charles- 
ton, S.C. 

But the country was growing fast. Vermont became 
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a state in 1791, and Kentucky in 1792. Settlers began 
to stream westward. By 1800, Tennessee had more than 
100,000 persons and Ohio nearly 50,000. The number 
of post offices increased from 75 in 1790 to 264 in 1792, 
and to 453 in 1795. Pcople thought little of hardships 
so long as they could get ahead in the world. Prosperity 
grew because land cost so little. After Eli Whitney in- 
vented the cotton gin in 1793, cotton growing became 
a great industry. Jean Boré proved that sugar could be 
refined successfully near New Orleans, and sugar plan- 
tations soon spread throughout much of Louisiana. 


The Federalists in Power 


The Rise of Political Parties. The new fed- 
eral government began its activities in the 
spring of 1789. The electoral college unani- 

Wosingten mously chose George Washington as President, 

and Congress made New York City the tem- 
porary capital. Washington appointed "Thomas Jefferson 
as Secretary of State and Alexander Hamilton as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

Many leaders of the new nation hoped that no politi- 
cal parties would arise. But two parties were already 
taking shape—the Federalist party and the Democratic- 
Republican party. Most members of the Democratic- 
Republican party believed in states" rights and a weak 
national government, and rallied around Jefferson. He 
had the general support of farmers and planters, Most 
Federalists favored a strong central government. They 
turned to Hamilton, who was backed by merchants, 
manufacturers, and other businessmen. See Democratic- 
REPUBLICAN Party; FEDERALIST PARTY. 

Strengthening the Nation required several important 
measures. Under Hamilton’s leadershi: „ the govern- 
ment assumed the responsibility of paying the debts of 
the Continental Congress, and of the various states. This 
move strengthened the credit of the new country, 
although the government was not able to pay the debts 
at this time. The new Secretary of the Treasury estab- 
lished a national mint, set up the system of coinage, and 
persuaded Congress to pass a moderate tariff law that 
encouraged manufacturing. Congress also placed an 
excise tax on all distilled liquors. Some Scotch-Irish 
settlers in western Pennsylvania protested the new tax, 
because whisky was almost the only product they could 
take to market over rough mountain roads. Hamilton 
persuaded Washington to call out 1 5,000 troops to put 
down the disturbances. Few persons were hurt in 
the so-called Whisky Rebellion, and the government 
gained prestige by its firmness (see WHISKY REBELLION), 

Hamilton insisted on a broad interpretation of the 
Constitution in defining the powers of government, 
Jefferson favored a strict interpretation that would pre- 
vent the government from assuming powers not expressly 
granted to it. For this reason, he Opposed the excise tax 
and the creation of a national bank, But Hamilton had 
his way, partly because Washington sided with the 
determined New Yorker and partly because the country 
really needed these measures. In return, Hamilton gave 
in to Jefferson, who wanted the permanent capital 
on the Potomac River, rather than in the North. George 
Washington chose the site for the city of Washington 
which became the capital of the United States in 1800. 
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Hamilton's plan for a national bank proved especially 
important. He wanted such a bank to take care of the 
government’s money, to make loans to the government 
when needed, and to issue bank notes that would ро. 
vide a sound currency. In 1791, Congress chartered the 
bank for 20 years. Federalists rejoiced, and Democratic. 
Republicans grumbled. See BANK or THE Unen 
Srares (The First Bank). 

Troubles with Europe tested the strength of the new 
nation. Great Britain and France went to warin 1795 in 
a struggle for power. In the United States, the Јене 
sonians (Democratic-Republicans) Sympathized with 
France, and the Hamiltonians (Federalists) supported 
Britain. Washington wisely decided that the United 
States should remain neutral. But he had great difficulty 
in keeping it so. The French minister to the United 
States, Edmond Genét, tried to use American ports for 
French warships. He behaved so badly that Washington 
ordered him sent home. 

Additional difficulties with Britain included disputes 
over the northern boundary of the United States and 
over British interference with American shipping. The 
British also refused to give up their forts in the North- 
west Territory. In 1795, Washington sent John Jay to 
London to settle American disputes with Britain. In the 
resulting Jay Treaty, Great Britain surrendered its 
western posts, and broadened America’s trading privi- 
leges with the British Empire. At the same time, 
Washington’s special commissioner to S pain, Thomas 
Pinckney, completed another important agreement. His 
treaty gave Americans unlimited use of the Mississippi 
River. These two treaties greatly benefited the West. 

Keeping the Peace. Washington retired 
from the presidency in 1797, and John Adams 
succeeded him. His administration brought 
more troubles with France, which was still at 

Adams — war in Europe. French cruisers captured Amer- 

ican ships, and for a time the two countries carried 
on an undeclared naval war. The French government 
insulted three American commissioners in Paris by 
Suggesting that they pay tribute money to France (see 
XYZ AFFAIR). Hamilton, now a private but influential 
citizen, favored harsh measures. For a time, war seemed 
certain. Adams raised troops and appointed generals. 
He strengthened the navy and appointed the first Secre- 
tary of the Navy, who became the sixth member of the 
President's. Cabinet, But then Adams courageously 
pushed Hamilton aside and sent a new commission to 
Paris. The two governments arranged a treaty that gual 
anteed American neutral rights, so that the United States 
could carry on its affairs without interference. 

To silence critics, the Federalists passed the Alien and 
Sedition Acts (see Aren AND Seprtron Acts). Most 


qure felt these acts to be foolish, if not oppressive. 
Wo 


National Unity 
Jefferson as President stood for peace, de- 
mocracy, economy, 


agriculture. His simple ways emphasized the fact that 
government would now Pay more attention to the com- 


states’ rights, and the promotion of 
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The United States Added Territory in many 
ways. It purchased some, including Florida, the Lou- 
isiana Territory, and Alaska. Н gained most of the 
Southwest and many overseas possessions through wars. 


mon man. He cut government expenses, reduced the 
size of the navy, paid off much of the national debt, and 
tried hard to avoid war. The government repealed the 
Alien and Sedition Acts that had not already expired. 
But the main themes of the Jeffersonian period were 
national growth and greater national unity. 

Jefferson's first great act, the Louisiana Purchase, 
doubled the size of the United States. Spain had recently 
ceded the Louisiana territory to France. But Napoleon 
knew that he could never hold it, and that Great 
Britain and the United States would seize it at the first 
opportunity. Jefferson said frankly that Americans 
could never tolerate French control of the mouth of the 
Mississippi River. When Napoleon failed to establish a 
powerful French base in Haiti, he decided to sell the 
Louisiana area to the United States. For $15,000,000, 
more than 825,000 square miles came under the Amer- 
ican flag. No clause in the Constitution authorized the 
government to buy foreign territory, so Jefferson had to 
use the broad interpretation he had once denounced. 
He admitted that he “stretched the Constitution till 
it cracked.” 

A natural sequel to the Louisiana Purchase was the 
Lewis and Clark expedition. In 1804, Jefferson sent 
Meriwether Lewis and William Clark to explore the 
newly purchased territory all the way to the Pacific 
Ocean. Another sequel was Aaron Burr's conspiracy. 
Burr, an ambitious man, had been Jefferson's first Vice- 
President. He had killed Alexander Hamilton in a duel. 
Burr reportedly planned to establish a nation of his own 
in the Southwest, Historians are not exactly sure what 
Burr was trying to do. The government tried him for 
treason. Though acquitted, he was ruined. 

Jefferson was re-elected President in 1804, and spent 
his second term trying to keep the United States out of 
the war between Britain and France. Both nations vio- 
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lated American rights by capturing American ships. 
Americans particularly resented the British practice of 
impressment, or seizing sailors on American ships and 
claiming that they were British citizens. From 1804 to 
1810, the British impressed more than 4,000 American 
sailors. In desperation, Congress passed one of the most 
drastic laws in American history, The Embargo Act of 
1807 completely prohibited foreign trade. It ruined 
most American shipowners and many merchants, par- 
ticularly in the North. It also harmed Southern and 
Western farmers, who could not sell their surpluses, 

Before Jefferson left office, public protests forced him 
to drop the Embargo Act and substitute the milder 
Non-Intercourse Act of 1809. But the nation found it 
more and more difficult to stay out of European affairs, 

The War of 1812. Under James Madison, 
who was clected President in 1808, the United 
States drifted rapidly into war with Great Brit- 
ain. The conflict could probably have been 
avoided if Madison had shown more of Jeffer- 
son’s patience. The British announced two 
days before Congress declared war that they would 
repeal their Orders in Council, which were America’s 
chief grievance (see ORDER IN Couner). 

The conflict proved futile for both sides. The United 
States suffered heavy defeats on land, and was humili- 
ated when the British captured Washington, D.C. The 
British lost many battles at sea, but they casily main- 
tained command of the ocean and blockaded the 
American coast. The Americans captured what is now 
Toronto, but could not hold it. The British captured 
Detroit, but soon lost it. Neither side gained anything, 
and the war ended in a complete stalemate. The Treaty 
of Ghent, signed in 1814, ч 
ment and neutral rights, supposedly the causes of the 
war. One of the war's most famous conflicts, the Battle 


Nationalism. The War of 1812 failed to solve the 
country's international problems, It w. 
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Free Public Education grew to be an American ideal. 
McGuffey’s Readers, standard textbooks of the 1800's, 
tought thousands of American school children how to read, 


vention). Their actions seemed Suspicious to many 
Americans, and the Federalist party declined in power, 
But, in the long run, the war did much to unify the 
American people and give them self-confidence and 
pride in their nation. Men from the North. South, East, 
and West had fought side by side. Реор! throughout 
the country admired such war heroes as Oliver Hazard 
Perry and Andrew Jackson. The young nation, remem. 
bering its victories and forgetting its defeats, flexed its 
muscles in a feeling of power. 

The Supreme Court became а powerful force in 
American life during this period. From i801 to 1835, 
under Chief Justice John Marshall, the Court decided 
almost 50 cases involving constitutional issues, The case 
of Marbury us. Madison fully established thc right of the 
Court to review any federal or state law. The Court’s 
decision in McCulloch us. Maryland upheld Hamilton's 
doctrine of a broad interpretation of the Constitution. 
The Court declared that the Constitution gave addi- 
tional implied powers to the national government so that 
it could carry out the express powers specifically granted 
to it. In these cases and many others, Marshall’s leader- 
ship not only Strengthened the government, but also 
made the Constitution a living body of principles. 

Other factors also unified the country. A national 
literature had grown up. By 1820, William Cullen 
Bryant had published his poem Thanatopsis, Washing- 
ton Irving his Sketch Book, and James Fenimore Cooper 
his first novel. Congress passed the Land Act of 1820, 
which made it easier for small farmers to buy land. The 
first national bank had expired, and the government 
created a second one. The Kentucky leader Henry Clay 
proposed a protective tariff and an “American System” 
of canals, roads, and other national improvements. 

The Era of Good Feeling. James Monroe 
found few great problems to ‘solve when he 
Succeeded Madison in the White House in 
1817. The country was more interested in 

Monroe” growth than in political quarrels. Political 
Parties had almost ceased to exist in this “Era of Good 
Feeling.” As one Step in national growth, Monroe 
bought Florida from Spain for only $5,000,000. This 
purchase helped round out United States territory and 
made it easier to deal with the Seminole Indians, who 
had attacked American settlements in the area. 

Both Monroe and his Secretary of State, John Quincy 


A Love of Nature inspired painters of the “Hudson 
River School.” William Cullen Bryant and the artist Thomas 
Cole appear in Asher B. Durand's painting Kindred Spirits. 
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> world that the United States would 
ipt by European nations to colonize or 
part of the Western Hemisphere. If 
ns had really had any intention of inter- 
America, they gave up. But the doctrine 
cness more to British sea power than to 
American See MONROE DOCTRINE. 

The Problem of Slavery. New settlers poured into the 
West and S west during the early 1800's (see West- 
warp Movi went). Four new states— Indiana, Missis- 
sippi, Illinois, and Alabama—joined the Union between 
1816 and ^t the same time, slavery grew stronger. 
Cotton planting spread westward into Alabama and 
Mississippi, and slaveholding became more profitable 
than ever before. Cotton farming could easily be taught 
to slaves. 1: employed women and children as well as 
d their labor all year round. Sugar planta- 
isiana, tobacco farms in Kentucky, and 

Missouri also used Negro slaves. All these 

the soil, and Southern farmers constantly 
needed new lands. 

By 1804. all the states north of Maryland and Dela- 
ware had abolished slavery. The states formed from the 
Northwest Territory were also free. But the South felt 
that it could not afford to give up slavery, and began to 
defend it. Most Northerners disliked slavery more and 
more, and dreaded its growth. Many persons regarded it 
as a national shame. When Missouri applied to enter the 
Union in 1419 as a slave state, angry opposition sprang 
up. The terrible problem of slavery suddenly became a 
center of national alarm— like a fire bell in the night,” 
said Jeffer 

In 1819 : Union contained 11 free states and 11 
slave states. Maine applied for admission as a free state 
at the same time that Missouri applied as a slave state. 
In an obvious compromise, the two states entered the 
Union together. But this compromise settled only the 
immediate difficulty. What would happen when other 
parts of the West asked to become states? Under the 
leadership of Henry Clay, Congress passed the Missouri 
Compromise to settle these problems. Missouri entered 
as a slave state. But the Compromise provided that the 
rest of the territory in the Louisiana Purchase north of 
the southern boundary of Missouri would eventually be 
formed into free states (see MISSOURI Compromise). The 
country breathed more easily. But farsighted men knew 
that the slavery issue had only been postponed. 
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Jacksonian Democracy 


The years from 1825 to 1829 under Presi- 
dent John Quincy Adams proved uneventful. 
Adams believed in a strong national govern- 
‚ Adoms ment, and proposed a program that included 
internal improvements and a bigger navy. But much 
personal bitterness remained after Adams defeated the 
four other presidential candidates—John C. Calhoun, 
Henry Clay, William Н. Crawford, and Andrew Jack 
son. This ill feeling, as well as political opposition from 
sectional interests in Congress, kept Adams from carry- 
Ing out most of his plans. In 1828, the country turned 
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to Andrew Jackson, the hero of the War of 1812. Many 
of his supporters came from the old Democratic-Repub- 
lican party and they adopted a new name, the Demo- 
cratic party (sce Democratic Party). 

“Let the People Rule." Americans regarded 
the election of Jackson as a triumph for the 
rough, democratic West over the wealthier, 
more conservative East. New Western states 
imposed few voting restrictions. Jackson's 
slogan, “Let the People Rule,” symbolized 
the broad popular movement he led. Jacksonian de- 
mocracy represented not only western frontiersmen and 
farmers, but also eastern workingmen and intellectuals. 
Its program of social reform was designed to benefit the 
people of all regions. This program included eliminating 
property qualifications for voting; abolishing both im- 
prisonment for debt and severe sentences for minor 
crimes; widening the public-school system; encouraging 
farmers to settle on public lands; and letting workers 
form labor unions. It stood for a close watch over what 
Jackson called “the moneyed interest” and “the multi- 
tude of corporations with exclusive privileges.” 

Changes in government occurred rapidly under Jack- 
son. Powerful machines, or closely knit political organiza- 
tions, appeared. Martin Van Buren headed one of the 
strongest machines, in New York. Machine politicians 
insisted that whenever they won an election, their sup- 
porters should get all the available government jobs. As 
one politician said, “to the victor belong the spoils of 
the enemy.” See SPOILS SYSTEM. 
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Many states changed their constitutions to make 
more offices elective instead of appointive. After 1824, 
party leaders in Congress no longer chose presidential 
candidates. They were chosen in various more demo- 
cratic ways until 1831 and 1832. In those years, political 
parties held the first national conventions. 

"Our Federal Union—It Must Be Preserved.” The 
chief event of Jackson's first term was the crisis over 
nullification. In 1828, Congress raised tariff duties in a 
bill supported by many New Englanders, the Middle 
Atlantic States, and the states of the Northwest Terri- 
tory. Southerners opposed this “Tariff of Abomina- 
tions,” which increased the price of goods the South 
bought, and injured its foreign markets. South Carolina, 
led by the fiery John C. Calhoun, asserted that each 
state had the right to nullify, or abolish, the law within 
its own borders. A fierce debate broke out in Congress 
in 1830, when Senator Robert Hayne set forth South 
Carolina’s views on nullification. Daniel Webster de- 
livered one of the greatest speeches ever heard in the 
Senate. He argued that the national government had 
full sovereign powers in its own field, including the 
tariff, and that any act that weakened the Union was a 
crime against American liberties, 

Jackson did not want a powerful federal government. 
But he was determined to maintain national authority 
wherever he thought it legitimate. At a public dinner 
in 1830, he proposed a toast: *Our Federal Union—it 
must be preserved." This toast implied that Jackson 
would use force, if necessary, to preserve national 
authority, Congress passed a new tariff law in 1832, 
but the rates remained high. South Carolina called а 
convention which announced that the state would 
begin disobeying the law within a few months. Jackson 
at once had Congress pass an act that gave him the 
power to use the army and navy against South Carolina. 
He declared that he would hang Calhoun. At the same 
time, Congress reduced the tariff. South Carolina said 
it was satisfied, and dropped the nullification issue. 
See NULLIFICATION. 

Destroying the Bank. During Jackson’s second term, 
he fought a victorious battle with the second national 
bank. Although the bank had meddled too much in 
politics, it had served the country well. But Jackson’s 
party included many rising businessmen who resented 
the privileges that the bank gave to older, established 

usiness interests. The President casily aroused popular 
called “the money monster,” 
He argued that the bank put too much power in the 
0 Меге not responsible to the 
fight hard to tally his party 
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behind him. He finally killed the bank in 1836 by 
refusing to renew its charter. See BANK Or THE UNITED 
Srares (The Second Bank). 

Hundreds of small banks then arose throughout the 
country. They issued a flood of bank notes, and the 
country plunged into a great speculative boom. People 
gambled in stocks, factories, and land. So much money 
poured into the Treasury that the nation paid off its 
entire debt for the only time in its history. 

Van Buren and the Panic. In 1837, a fearful 
$9 panic and depression came on the heels of the 
C^ boom. Hundreds of banks and businesses 
failed. Prices and wages fell, and jobless men 
Yon Buren begged and slept in the streets. The blame 
rested partly on Jackson’s rash financial measures, 
but mostly on the people themselves. Martin Van 
Buren, elected President on the Democratic ticket in 
1836, had to struggle with the problem throughout his 
term of office. Though he was able and conscientious, 
people made him a scapegoat for the hard times. 

A new party had arisen in the сапу 1830's. Its mem- 
bers called themselves Whigs, and found their strongest 
leaders in Henry Clay and Daniel Webster. They saw 
their chance in 1840, and nominated a military hero, 
William Henry Harrison, for President. The Whigs won 
Votes by presenting Harrison as a “Jog-cabin, coonskin, 
and hard cider candidate,” and elected him. 


America in the Early 1800's 


The United States had grown amazingly in the years 
after Jefferson took office. Settlement had reached as 
far west as the Missouri River, and the population had 
Passed 17,000,000. National unity had also been strength- 
ened. Territorial expansion, Andrew Jackson's stern 
acts, and the speeches of Clay and Webster bolstered 
fcelings of American nationalism. At the same time, 
improved transportation, industrial development, and 
reform movements did much to help the nation become 
à world power. 

The Growth of Transportation. Tt was a great day 
for America when Robert Fulton’s queer-looking boat, 
the Clermont, chugged up the Hudson River in 1807. 
Steamboats soon traveled upstream at 10 miles an hour 
or more. In 1818 they appeared on Lake Erie and Long 
Island Sound. By 1820 more than 60 steamboats were 
using the Mississippi and its branches, and the number 
Soared to about 1,200 by 1846. River commerce was 
nearly twice as large as foreign trade. 

Steamboats competed with land traffic on toll roads, 
or turnpikes, the first hard-surfaced highways. Hundreds 
of companies built toll roads in New England and the 
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Political Campaigns carried the 
issues of the day directly to the people. 
Young and old alike listen attentively 
to an earnest orator in George Caleb 
Bingham's painting Stump Speaking. 


Henry Clay, according to an 1844 
banner, campaigned as “the fearless 
friend of his country's rights." 


The Purchase of Alaska was ne- 
gotiated with Russia by Secretary of b 
State William Seward, left, in 1867. 


A Network of Railroads Grew Up to Unite the Country. Train ar- 


rivals and departures were exciting events in the quiet towns of the 1800's. nting by Emanuel Leutze, Three Lions 
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Middle Adantic States during the period between 
Washington’s inauguration and the War of 1812. Dur- 
ing Madison's administration, the government began 
building the National Road, often called the Cumber- 
land Road, westward from Cumberland, Md. As Ohio 
and Indiana developed, stagecoaches, wagons, carts, 
carriages, and horsemen crowded this road. It finally 
reached as far as Vandalia, Ш. Branches of the road did 
much to settle the West. 

Canals also helped tie the nation together. The most 
famous, the Erie Canal, connected the Hudson River 
with Lake Erie in 1825. The canal helped develop the 
Great Lakes region, and contributed to the growth of 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, and Chicago. It also did 
much to establish New York City as the principal city 
on the Atlantic Coast. Grain, meats, and lumber from 
the West flowed along the lakes, the canal, and the 
Hudson to New York City. Manufactured goods flowed 
westward by this route. Other northern states soon built 
canals, too. 

Then came the locomotive. The Baltimore & Ohio 
operated the first railway in 1830. Peter Cooper won 
fame by building a locomotive that, until it broke down, 
far outstripped a stagecoach. By 1835 trains were run- 
ning from Boston to Worcester, Mass., and by the end 
of 1848 from Boston to New York City. Railroad cars 
were little more than wooden boxes, with stiff, uncom- 
fortable seats. They were heated by wood stoves that 
grew dangerously hot in winter, Passengers never knew 
when they would arrive at their destinations. They 
gobbled meals in 10-minute stops along the way. But, 
by 1850, people could travel by rail from Boston to 
Baltimore, from New York City to Buffalo, and from 
Charleston to Chattanooga. 

The Industrial Revolution. For 30 years after the 
Revolutionary War, manufacturing existed only on a 
small scale. Most of the workshops used hand labor, 
especially in such industries as Weaving and shoemak- 
ing. Jefferson’s Embargo Act stimulated American 
manufacturing by shutting off imports. As in England, 
machinery first appeared on a large scale in the textile 
industry. Men formed companies to make cotton and 
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woolen goods, and built mills on swift streams that pro- 
vided water power. The New England states soon took 
the lead in textile manufacturing. 

Older industries, such as flour milling, began to use 
improved machinery. In 1798, Eli Whitney built an 
arms factory in Connecticut with special machinery he 
had designed. Here he demonstrated the effi ency of 
Separate, standardized parts that could be « Пу as- 
sembled and replaced. Whitney's technique began the 
ега of mass production (see Mass PRopucrios). Elias 
Howe made the first practical sewing machine in 1846. 
Iron foundries and steel mills grew up to supply the ex- 
panding transportation and textile industries. The gas 
industry grew as people began using gas to ligh: homes 
and city streets. The amount of money invested in 
American manufacturing in 1850 was 10 times that in 
1820. Large corporations, in which many persons held 
Shares, became numerous. They could usually raise 
more money and operate more efficiently than businesses 
owned by individuals or families. 

The new factories needed workers, and labor prob- 
lems resulted. At first, factory “hands” came chiefly 
from northern farms and villages. But, after 1840, count- 
less workers came from other countries. About 1,000,000 
came from Ireland alone between 1840 and 1850. Men, 
women, and children worked long hours—at first 13 to 
15 hours a day, later 11 or 12. Children had to perform 
tasks beyond their strength, and had little chance for 
schooling. Many factories were hot in summer, cold in 
winter, and full of accident hazards. Because of keen 
competition, owners paid the lowest wages they could. 
Many employees in the North worked under conditions 
little better than those of southern slaves. 

Workers began to form trade unions to protect them- 
selves. In larger cities, they campaigned for free schools, 
decent government, and the repeal of antiunion laws. 
But the depression after the Panic of 1837 ended most 
workers’ organizations, 

A Surge of Reform. T. hroughout America and Western 
Europe, movements for social reform flourished in the 
early 1800's. Many causes lay behind these movements. 
The Industrial Revolution had produced many evils, 
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as well as the wcalth with which to cure them. А series 
of revivals had added new vigor to religion. Outstanding 
idealists wrote essays that contributed to reform. In the 


United States, the general belief that all men are equal, 
and should have an equal chance, had a strong influence. 

Abolition. lhe greatest crusade was that against 
slavery. After the Revolutionary War, more and more 
people spoke out against it. In 1821, Benjamin Lundy, 
a Quaker, began publishing a paper called The Genius of 


Universal Ета ‘pation. His ideas did not satisfy a young 
New Englander named William Lloyd Garrison, who 
favored a crusade “as harsh as truth.” In 1831, Garrison 
began publishing a fiery weekly called The Liberator. 
He mailed it ‘ar and wide from Boston, and the South 
rang with angry protests. 

The abolition crusade quickly became a center of 
national in t. Georgia offered $5,000 for Garrison’s 
arrest and conviction as a public enemy. A number of 
church leaders in the North boldly attacked slavery. So 
did John Quincy Adams, Albert Gallatin, and other 
political leaders. When Great Britain freed all the slaves 
in its colonies in 1834, the South realized that it faced 
a world-wide moral movement. 

Public Schools, Another important reform movement 
favored free public schools. Many Americans had long 
regarded education as a privilege of the upper classes. 
Most good schools, especially those outside New England, 
were expensive private schools. Poor children went to 
“pauper schools," or did not go at all. But Jacksonian 
democracy brought a demand that every state should 
have a free school system. By 1850 the country had 
80,000 elementary schools, with 3,500,000 pupils, and 
had begun to establish free public high schools. 

Women’s Rights were earnestly championed by another 
band of reformers. Led by Elizabeth Cady Stanton, they 
believed that women should be treated as equals of men, 
not as humble, protected inferiors, Oberlin College 
became the first coeducational college. The school first 
admitted women to the full collegiate course in 1837. 
When Horace Greeley founded the New York Tribune in 
1841, he named Margaret Fuller literary editor. Another 
reformer, Amelia Bloomer, became famous mainly for 
her “sensible costume for females.” But the full trousers, 
ог bloomers, ihat she introduced failed to replace in 
popularity the hoop skirts then in fashion. 

Other Reforms. The temperance movement 
attracted people who saw that liquor often } 
led to crime and poverty. The movement suc- 
ceeded so well that Maine adopted a prohibi- 
tion law in 1846, and 12 other states soon fol- 
lowed. Dorothea Dix led a battle to reform 
insane asylums and prisons. The American 
Peace Society began an energetic movement 
1n 1828 designed to foster world peace. 


Slavery Divides the Nation 


President William Henry Harrison died a — me - 
month after taking office in 1841. John Tyler 
Succeeded him, and a new era began. The slavery ques- 
Чоп became so serious that it threatened to split the 
pation. The annexation of Texas, followed by the 

exican War and the acquisition of the whole South- 
West, brought the problem to a head. Тһе new territories 
Would soon have to become states, but the North and 
South clashed over whether any could have slavery. 
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1 The Annexation of Texas. American settlers, chiefly 

Southerners, had pushed into Texas for many years, and 
wanted independence from Mexico, They seceded from 
Mexico in 1835, defeated several Mexican armies, and 
created the Republic of Texas the following year. From 
the beginning, they wanted to join the United 
States. The question of admitting Texas be- 
came an issue in the presidential campaign of 
1844. The Democrats under James K. Polk 
favored admitting Texas, and the Whigs un- / 
der Henry Clay opposed it. Polk won the 
election in a close contest. 

The new Congress voted to admit Texas to the Union. 
The new state’s boundary was badly defined. Both the 
United States and Mexico claimed a large area on the 
Rio Grande, War began when Polk sent General 
Zachary Taylor and an American force to the disputed 
region. The fighting at once involved California, a 
Spanish territory which many Americans also wanted to 
annex. For the story of the war, see Mexican War. 

Further Expansion. Other new territory became part 
of the United States as a result of the Mexican War. 
When peace came in 1848, Americans held Texas, 
California, and the great area in between. This area 
included all Nevada and Utah, most of Arizona, and 
parts of Colorado, New Mexico, and Wyoming. 

Polk also peacefully settled the question of the North- 
west with Great Britain, The United States gained 
present-day Idaho, Oregon, and Washington. Great 
Britain received what is now British Columbia. The 
Gadsden Purchase from Mexico in 1853 added land to 
what is now Arizona and New Mexico (see GADSDEN 
Purcuase). The country had also gained rich treasures. 
Prospectors discovered gold in California in 1848. The 
region asked to become a state, and the slavery dispute 
suddenly flared again. 

The Compromise of 1850. Once more Jefferson’s 
“fre bell in the night” rang fiercely. Slaveholders wanted 
to expand their territory. They declared that it was the 
“manifest destiny” of the United States to absorb all 
North America. They felt that the new lands belonged 
rightly to them. Free-soilers, or Northerners who opposed 
slavery, insisted that it must be limited and should not 
gain another state. Texas already had slavery, and came 
in as a slave state. But California, Utah, and New 
Mexico did not have it, because Mexico had forbidden 
slavery. Even during the Mexican War, Congressman 
David Wilmot of Pennsylvania had offered a measure 
declaring that slavery should be prohibited forever in 
any territory gained from Mexico. The House passed 
this resolution, but Southerners in the Senate angrily 
defeated it. See WILMOT PROVISO. 

California could not be kept waiting for 
statehood. To meet the crisis, Henry Clay Ф 
offered a compromise (see COMPROMISE OF 
1850). President Zachary Taylor, who had 
succeeded Polk, opposed the compromise, 
but Congress approved it. However, John C. 
Calhoun and his chief follower, Senator Jefferson Davis 
of Mississippi, denounced the compromise as unfair to 
the South. “One by one our national ties are breaking," 
Calhoun said. He warned that if the antislavery move- 
ment continued, it would finally “snap every cord, 
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when nothing will be left to hold the states together 
except force." ч rox 
Sectional Hatreds Rise. The situation 
g steadily grew worse. During the next 10 years, 
( a series of weak Presidents—Millard Fillmore, 
} Franklin Pierce, and James Buchanan—did 
/ not help ease the problem. Both sides grew 
s angrier, and several events made the situation 
more explosive. 

In 1852, Harriet Beecher Stowe published 

Uncle Tom's Cabin, a vivid novel condemning 
slavery. Northern crowds rescued runaway 
slaves when federal officers tried to take them 
' back to bondage. The Southern-controlled 
Supreme Court declared in 1857 that slavery 
was legal in every territory, but a majority of 
Northerners rejected the decree (see DRED 
Scorr Decision). In 1859, John Brown, a 
fanatical abolitionist, led a raid into Virginia 
to free slaves. He seized the federal arsenal at 
Harpers Ferry before his little band was captured. 

Worst of all was the ill feeling aroused by the Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill in 1854. Settlers had been pushing into 
the region that now includes Kansas and Nebraska, and 
began a movement to organize the region into terri- 
tories. The Missouri Compromise had made this area 
free soil. But the South opposed organizing the area 
into free states. Senator Stephen A. Douglas of Illinois 
then offered a bill allowing settlers to decide for them- 
selves whether the new states should be slave or free. 
See KANsAS-NEBRASKA ACT. 

А storm of anger swept the North. Editors, clergymen, 
politicians, and businessmen attacked the bill. But 
Congress passed it, arousing the North against slavery as 
never before. Northern settlers poured into Kansas, de- 
termined to make it free soil, and bloody fighting broke 
out. The free-soilers soon controlled the territory. 

ч Lincoln Emerges. The Whig party fell 
apart because of a split on the slavery ques- 
tion, and the new Republican party arose in 
the North (see REPUBLICAN Party). Several 
- important Whigs joined the new party. They 

Lio included Abraham Lincoln, a tall, gaunt 
lawyer from Illinois. Lincoln had a deliberate but pow- 
erful mind, and a marvelous ability to state truths in a 
way that everyone could understand. In 1858, he argued 
the slavery issue with Douglas in a series of debates that 
aroused national interest. 

The South and North had become different in many 
ways. The South remained rural, with New Orleans the 
only large city. Almost two thirds of the country’s popu- 
lation of about 32,000,000 lived in the North. It had 
become a busy region of industrial cities, Railroads 
linked the East and the Middle West. 

As Calhoun had predicted, the bonds uniting the 
North and South were snapping one by one. The clamor 
of radicals on both sides made matters worse. The last 
great link to break was the Democratic party, In the 
1860 presidential campaign, radical Southern Demo- 
crats demanded that the party call for federal protection 
of slavery in the territories. Northern and Western 
Democrats under Douglas refused. As a result, the 
Southerners left the party and nominated John C. 
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Breckinridge on a new ticket. The Constitutional Union 
party urged national unity, and nominated John Bell, 
The Republican party nominated Lincoln. Even though 
he received only about 40 per cent of the votes, Lincoln 
won more than his rivals and became President. 


Civil War and Reconstruction 


The South Secedes. Southerners had threatened to 
leave the Union if Lincoln won the election with North- 
ern support alone. Lincoln had stated that he would 
not try to abolish slavery in the South. But Southerners 
were angry at the North, bitter over defeat in the elec- 
tion, and fearful of the future. They dreamed of safety 
and prosperity under a government of their own. South 
Carolina seceded just before Christmas, 1860. Other 
states followed, until 11 had left the Union. Early in 
1861, they organized the Confederate States of America 
at Montgomery, Ala., with Jefferson Davis as president. 

War had become certain, because Lincoln and the 
remaining 23 states would never permit a breakup of the 
Union. Last-minute efforts to reconcile the North and 
South proved useless (see CRITTENDEN COMPROMISE). 

The Civil War began on April 12, 1861, when 
Southern troops bombarded Fort Sumter in Charleston 
harbor. The war split the United States into two camps. 
It took thousands of lives and ruined millions of dollars 
worth of property. The war also destroyed the “Old 
South,” which had glorified the planter aristocrats and 
their leisurely culture. 

Union forces suffered several military defeats early 
in the war, Confederate Generals Robert E. Lee and 
“Stonewall” Jackson defended the South against North- 
ern invasions. But Southern forces had less success when 
they invaded the North, and their losses increased 
steadily after the Battle of Gettysburg in 1863. General 
Ulysses S. Grant took over the Union forces in 1864. 
After many bloody battles, he forced Lee to surrender 
on April 9, 1865. For a history of the war, see Ступ, WAR. 

Lincoln’s Presidency was primarily concerned with 
the war, but it also made other important contributions 
to the future of the nation. The North needed huge sums 
of money for the war, and imposed heavy taxes on 
property, liquor, tobacco, and corporations. Congress 
passed the first American income-tax law, and raised 
tariffs to protect manufacturers, Congress also created a 
great system of national banks. Their bank notes, called 
greenbacks, became the common currency of the land. 
But inflation grew, and the cost of living rose steeply. 

The Emancipation Proclamation was perhaps the 
greatest of Lincoln’s measures. It freed all slaves in 
areas controlled by Northern armies, and showed that 
the North meant to abolish slavery completely. See 
EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION. 

The West developed as the war raged. New machinery 
made farming easier. The corn planter, the improved 
plow, the thresher, and Cyrus McCormick’s new reaper 
came into widespread use. New laws also helped the 
West grow. The Homestead Act of 1862 gave free farms 
to anyone who would settle on a quarter section of land, 
totaling 160 acres, and live there for five years. The 
same year, Congress stimulated the growth of state 
universities by passing an act that set aside large tracts 
to support agricultural and mechanical colleges. Also 
in 1862, Congress made generous land grants to the 
Union Pacific and Central Pacific railroads, which were 


The Civil War took a huge 
toll in lives and property. А 
cannon on Lookout Mountain 
commemorates the "Battle 
Above the Clouds," part of the 
Battle of Chattanooga in No- 
vember, 1863. 


to link the Pacific Coast with the Middle West. 

Re-Election. Much opposition to Lincoln arose in 
1864. The war had taken the lives of thousands of men, 
and its outcome still scemed doubtful. The Democrats 
nominated General George B. McClellan, and urged 
peace at almost any price. But Generals Ulysses S. 
Grant and William Т. Sherman won great victories in 
time to aid Lincoln, and he defeated McClellan. 

In his second inaugural address, Lincoln, who knew 
that the war was almost over, pleaded for a kindly peace. 

With malice toward попе, with charity for all," he 
urged, “let us press forward to bind up the nation's 
wounds.” Many Northerners wanted to hang Jefferson 
Davis after the war, but Lincoln opposed severe punish- 
ment for Southerners. The assassination of Lincoln on 
April 14, 1865, was a calamity for both North and South. 

Restoring the South. The problems of peace seemed 
almost overwhelming. Huge areas of the South lay in 
ruins. Homes had been burned, railroads torn up, bridges 
worn factories and wharves smashed, and fields 
: t full of weeds. The Negroes, suddenly set free, found 
i emselves penniless, restless, leaderless, and often 

omeless. The North labored under a heavy debt and 
an inflated currency. Wartime hatreds complicated the 
task of rebuilding the nation. 

Three great difficulties hampered the re- 
construction of the Confederacy as a part of 
the Union. Congress quarreled violently with 
President Andrew Johnson about the meas- 
ures to be used. The government had no ex- 
sits perience in large-scale social and political 
Bench Northern desire for revenge, along with 
Res sm bitterness, surrounded the work with a pol- 
veg atmosphere. The Negroes suffered most. Congress 
n е a feeble effort to help them by creating a Freed- 

cn’s Bureau under General Oliver О. Howard. But 

ongress refused to appropriate the money, make the 
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plans, and enlist the experts needed to put the former 
slaves on their feet as intelligent, self-supporting, pro- 
gressive citizens. Congress failed to take proper steps to 
aid the South. 

President Johnson lacked tact and skill. But he was 
much more generous and farsighted than the Radicals 
in Congress. He proposed a moderate plan for bringing 
the Confederate states back into the Union quickly, and 
the South accepted it. But Congress, led by Representa- 
tive Thaddeus Stevens of Pennsylvania and Senator 
Charles Sumner of Massachusetts, insisted on a severe 
program. Its policies ended in military rule for the 
South and in the impeachment and trial of Johnson. 
The Senate acquitted the President, and the Radicals 
in time admitted that they had been wrong. Carpet- 
baggers from the North and freed Negroes took over 
Southern state governments. Many Southerners then 
joined organizations such as the Ku-Klux Klan, which 
worked to restore control of the state governments to the 
hands of Southern whites. See RECONSTRUCTION. 


The Gilded Age 


American life changed rapidly during the 35 years 
after the Civil War. More and more people moved to 
cities. The nation’s culture matured and became more 
complex. Mark Twain called this period “Тһе Gilded 
Age” because of its showy wealth. 

Important events in American history between 1865 
and 1900 included the industrial development of the 
North, the taming of the West, and the rise ofa new South. 

PR “Let Us Have Peace," Ulysses S. Grant urged 
when he accepted the Republican nomina- 
tion for President in 1868. Americans shared 
his desire, and elected him in that year and 
again four years later. But Grant proved to be 
c a political bungler, though he was honest, 
patriotic, and courageous. His Cabinet, except for Sec- 
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Giants of Industry helped transform the 
United States into o great manufacturing na- 
fion. Though ruthless in business, many gave 
away millions for philanthropic purposes. 


retary of State Hamilton Fish, was made up of mediocre 
men. Grant took sides with the Radicals on Recon- 
struction issues. He did his best to keep Republican 
carpetbaggers in power in the South, and used military 
force several times without any real excuse. Worst of 
all, he allowed corruption to cause scandals that black- 
ened his administration. 

Scandals in Government under Grant left a permanent 
blot on American history. Dishonest tax officials and 
distillers formed the “Whisky Ring” to cheat the govern- 
ment out of taxes (see Wuisky Rinc). The “Sanborn 
Contracts” allowed commissions to private individuals 
who collected certain taxes that the government itself 
should have collected. A corrupt secretary in the War 
Department sold traderships at Indian posts in the West, 
and was forced to resign. Two speculators tried to corner 
the gold market, and the “Black Friday” affair resulted. 
Grant let himself be tricked into encouraging specula- 
tors, and his last-minute interference came too late to 
save thousands from ruin. See BLACK FRIDAY. 

The war seemed to have coarsened American life. The 
great Credit Mobilier scandal involved prominent mem- 
bers of the House and Senate (see CREDIr MOBILIER 
OF AMERICA). Congress also laid itself open to attack 
by voting its members two years’ back pay. In New 
York City, “Boss” William Tweed ran a political 
machine that shocked the country with its corruption. 
State after state had its thefts and scandals, and sharp 
dealing and graft characterized many businesses. 

Foreign Affairs. Fortunately, Hamilton Fish wrote a 
creditable chapter in foreign affairs. The United States 
had filed large claims against Great Britain for the 
damages caused by British cruisers serving the Con- 
federacy during the war (see ALABAMA [ship]). The 
United States also disputed certain boundaries with 
Canada. The Treaty of Washington settled all these 
issues by friendly arbitration in 1871. Fish also avoided 
war with Spain after the Virginius affair (see Vircintus 
Massacre). He made the best of the unhappy situation 
created when Grant tried to annex Santo Domingo (now 
the Dominican Republic). The Senate thwarted this 
move, 

Political Battles enlivened the national scene during 
the late 1800, but no really grave problems upset the 
country until the Panic of 1893. Rutherford B. Hayes, a 
Republican, ran against Democrat Samuel J. Tilden in 
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stores, became big business in the late 1800's. The first 
5 & 10¢ store, right, opened in Lancaster, Pa., in 1879. 
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bers. Each symbol represents 10% of the total population. 


the presidential clection of 1876. At first it seemed that 
Tilden had won in a close contest. But Reconstruction 
policies complicated the situation in Florida, 
Louisiana, and South Carolina, All three 
states returned two sets of electoral returns, 
one giving victory to Hayes, the other to Til- 
den. A Congressional commission finally 
awarded the disputed votes to Hayes, who be- Hayes 
came President. Southern Democrats complained bit- 
terly, But Republicans pacified them by promising cer- 
tain favors, which included restoring political control 
of the South to its own people. Hayes carried out his 
end of the bargain by withdrawing the last federal 
troops from the South in 1877. 

Hayes was followed by James A. Garfield, 
another Republican, in 1881. A disappointed 


office seeker assassinated Garfield a few 
months after he became President. His Vice- 
President, Chester A. Arthur, finished out his Garfield 
term. Under Arthur, Congress passed the first 
Civil Service Act, which put more and more 
government jobs in the hands of capable men 
and women, regardless of party. 

The Rise of Big Business. American energy 
now concentrated on developing the nation's Arthur 


vast resources, which included (1) petroleum, first 
pumped commercially in western Pennsylvania in 
1859; (2) iron ore, found in a series of ranges, or beds, 
around the Great Lakes; (3) copper, mined in Michi- 
gan, Montana, and Arizona; (4) coal, which lay in tre- 
mendous quantities under the surface of a great part of 
the country; anc (5) timber, which covered much of the 
South, the Wisconsin-Minnesota region, and the Pa- 
cific Northwest. 

The men who furnished industrial leadership have 
often been called “Robber Barons,” because they 
seemed to be interested only in making money. ‘Their 
methods have been criticized, but no one can deny 
their ability, force, and ingenuity. John D. Rockefeller 
created a huge federation of oil refiners, the Standard 
Oil combine. He and his lawyers were trying to find a 
method of grouping his many companies and plants 
into one organization. They devised the trust which 
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other groups immediately imitated (see Trust). Rocke- 
feller worked closely with the railroads, controlled by 
such industrialists as Jay Gould, Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
James J. Hill, and Edward H. Harriman. Andrew 
Carnegie built a vast steel mill near Pittsburgh during 
the depression after 1873 when prices were low, and 
soon dominated the steel industry. Philip Armour and 
Gustavus Swift organized tremendous meat-packing 
businesses. The Guggenheim interests controlled copper. 
The success of many of these trusts depended on J. P. 
Morgan, one of the world’s greatest financiers. 

The great national industries became possible when 
the railroads created national markets. Men who 
packed meats, milled flour, made shoes, built wagons, 
and marketed kerosene could soon sell their products 
anywhere from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Eastern rail 
systems such as the New York Central, the Erie, the 
Pennsylvania, and the Baltimore & Ohio ran from the 
Atlantic Coast to the Middle West by 1870. Even be- 
fore that, in 1869, the tracks of the Union Pacific 
joined those of the Central Pacific at Promontory Point 
near Ogden, Utah. They formed the first transcon- 
tinental line. Other transcontinental railroads com- 
pleted early in the 1880's included the Northern Pacific, 
the Southern Pacific, and the Santa Fe. By 1893, when 
the Great Northern tracks reached Puget Sound, no 
other country had such a crisscross of railroads. 

Workers and Farmers. The growth of American indus- 
try brought difficult new problems that aroused many 
Americans to action. The labor movement, after years of 
weakness, began to gain strength. An organization 
called the Knights of Labor rose and declined in the 
187078 and 1880's. It was followed by a stronger group 
of unions, the American Federation of Labor. Under 
Samuel Gompers, the AFL gained a membership of 
more than 500,000 by 1900. See LABOR. 

Farmers also formed organizations. The National 
Grange, founded in 1867, and the Farmers’ Alliances of 
the 1870’s and 1880’s promoted cooperatives and 
worked to eliminate railroad abuses. These abuses in- 
cluded high freight and passenger rates, and discrimina- 
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Samuel Gompers helped organize the 
Labor in 1881. John Mitchell, president of 
led Pennsylvania coal miners in 1902 
ful strikes against big business. 
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tion among shippers. Many farmers joined the Greenback 
party of the late 1870's. Members of all these groups, 
together with workers from the Knights of Labor, helped 
found the Populist party in 1891. This radical movement 
became strong in both South and West. It demanded 
that the government regulate railroads, trusts, and 
finance. : 

Regulating Industry. 'The government dealt first with 
railroad abuses. Several Western states, urged by farmers, 
had tied to regulate the railroads. But the Supreme 
Court ruled in 1886 that interstate commerce could be 
regulated only by the federal government. The people 
then turned to Congress, which responded with the 
Interstate Commerce Act of 1887, setting up the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Then came the turn of 
the trusts. The Sherman Antitrust Act of 1890 
was passed during the administration of Re- 
publican President Benjamin Harrison. It pro- 
hibited great combinations that restricted 
interstate trade. It was a crude law, and ac- 
complished little for several years. The gov- 
ernment made no attempt to regulate finance. 

These сапу activities in government regulation did 
not amount to much. They did not satisfy farmers, 
workers, or small businessmen, At the end of the 1800s, 
big business often played a dominant part in local and 
national affairs. It helped to elect governors and sena- 
tors, and sometimes even swayed court decisions. 

Taming the West. Explorers, fur traders, and mis- 
sionaries to the Indians did much to open America’s 
Far West in the early 1800’s. But the miners of the 18 50s 
and 1860's did even more to open the area to settlement. 
The 1849 gold rush to California was followed 10 years 
later by an almost equally exciting rush to Colorado. 
Then came Nevada's Virginia City, built on the 
Comstock Lode, a fabulous deposit of gold and silver. 
Mark Twain described the town with its mansions, 
banks, saloons, gambling houses, and dance halls. А 
series of gold and silver discoveries next attracted thou- 
sands of prospectors to Montana, Idaho, and the Black 
Hills of South Dakota. But the mining kingdom fell as 
swiftly as it had risen. One year the mining camps 
swarmed with prospectors, bearded miners, card sharps, 
and desperadoes. Next year the casy riches were gone, a 
few big corporations took over the mines, and law and 
order reigned. 

The rancher and cowboy had an equally brief era. 
The great herds of Texas Longhorn cattle that roamed 
the open range of the Western states had increased 
during the 1860s. When railroads reached across the 
plains shortly after the Civil War, ranchers began driv- 
ing the cattle to such terminal towns as Dodge City, 
Kan. The so-called “cattle kingdom" flourished until 
the late 1880’s. The “long drive” to the railroads, the 
annual roundups for branding, the battles against cattle- 
rustlers, and, above all, the cowboys, made it a colorful 
era in American history. But farmers soon moved out on 
the plains, and new inventions such as the windmill and 
the combine helped them gain a foothold. Their Short- 
horn and Hereford cattle displaced the Longhorns, and 
their barbed-wire fencing ended the open range. For the 


story of this period, see WEsrERN FRONTIER Lire. 
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. Settlers and troops faced many sharp’ 


battles with the Indians before the West was fully 
cleared for settlement. Civil War veterans such as 
Nelson A. Miles and George A. Custer fought Sitting 
Bull of the Sioux, Chief Joseph of the Nez Percé, and 
other hostile Indian leaders. The government finally 
placed all the Indians on reservations. Sec INDIAN Wars, 

New States. Wherever railroads ran, towns and cities 
sprang up. When the Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern railroads were planned, their routes lay through 
wilderness. But settlements soon appeared along these 
lines, from Duluth and St. Paul to Seattle and Tacoma. 
Belts of farms spread out from the settlements. Colorado 
joined the Union in 1876. In 1889 and 1890 six more 
states came in—the Dakotas, Washington, Montana, 
Idaho, and Wyoming. The opening of Indian Territory 
to white settlers dramatically marked the rise of the new 
West. The federal government bought a large tract of 
land from the Indians, and threw it open to home- 
steaders at noon on April 22, 1889. More than 20,000 
settlers raced in to scramble for the best sites, and occu- 
pied the new Oklahoma Territory almost overnight. An 
even greater land rush took place in 1893, when the 
government opened the Cherokee Strip, a portion of 
northwestern Oklahoma. 

A New South shared in the general changes, although 
the region progressed more slowly than other sections of 
the country. After the Civil War, Southerners had to 
break up their great plantations, because they had no 
slaves to work them. The land went to smal! farmers and 
tenants, both Negro and white. When the Civil War 
began, the South had about 700,000 farms. By 1900 
there were 2,500,000. Farmers began to plan: more than 
one crop, although they still relied too much on cotton. 
Southerners found new lands in Texas, and revived old 
lands with fertilizer. By 1895, the annual cotton crop 
had grown twice as large as it had been before the Civil 
War. But cotton farmers suffered from low prices. 

More important during this period was the rise of 
Southern manufacturing, favored by such leaders as 
Henry Grady, an Atlanta journalist. A rich iron and 
steel industry grew up at Birmingham, Ala., because 
deposits of coal, iron ore, and limestone were found 
nearby. Tobacco men built factories in Virginia and 
North Carolina, and James B. Duke founded the Amer 
ican Tobacco Company in 1890. Cotton mills provided 
jobs for many people in the hill country of Alabama, 
Georgia, and the Carolinas. As in early New England, 
farm families furnished labor, and workers received low 
wages for long hours. By 1900, the South produced as 
much cotton goods every year as New England did. 
Lumbering also became important in the South. 

But the South still lagged behind the North and Middle 
West in production and profits, because of the Negro 
problem, war damage, inefficient farming methods, and 
relatively poor soil. Illiteracy remained high. Malaria 
and hookworm attacked thousands of Southerners. 

Cultural Growth. In the years after the Civil War, 
great advances took place in education and in the atts. 
In later years, many Americans looked back especially 
on the 1890's, “the gay 90's," as one of the happiest 
periods in American history. The average worker earned 
little more than $12 a week for 50 or 60 hours of hard 
labor. But a quart of milk cost only 6¢, and 12¢ bought 
à pound of round steak, People seemed content wit 
the present and optimistic about the futurc. 


THE TURN OF THE CENTURY 


Ornate Homes were built in the Vic- 
torian era. The Carson Mansion, typical 
of the period, is in Eureka, California. 


David Н. Swanlund, Eureka, Calif. 


Expanding Overseas, the United States gained 
Women's New Freedom was new territory and new responsibilities in the 
symbolized by the Gibson Girl. Spanish-American War, which lasted just 113 days. 


Mass Productionofthe "Mod- 
el T" made it possible for the 
average American toown a car. 


New York Harbor in 1905, Bustling and Energetic, Typified the Optimism with Which America Faced the Future. 


The Mariners’ Museum, Newport News, Va. 
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Education. The public-school system expanded swiftly 
during the late 1800's as the United States sought to 
become the first nation in the world to educate all its 
people. ‘Twice as many pupils attended classes in 1900 
as in 1870. Colleges and universities also doubled in 
number between the Civil War and 1:900. Johns 
Hopkins, a Baltimore merchant, founded one of the first 
true universities in the United States. Older institutions 
such as Harvard, Yale, and Columbia adopted more 
advanced teaching methods, and improved their facili- 
Чез. John D. Rockefeller founded the University of 
Chicago, and the railway builder Leland Stanford 
established the university named for his son. Most 
people now agreed that women were entitled to higher 
education. Matthew Vassar established Vassar College 
in 1861. Other women's colleges founded soon after- 
ward included Smith, Wellesley, Bryn Mawr, and 
Barnard. All the state universities, such as Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Illinois, admitted women. 

The universities broadened their courses of study to 
keep up with American needs and the growth of knowl- 
edge. Technological schools soon offered courses in all 
branches of engineering and science. Graduate schools 
and schools of law and medicine improved. Students 
everywhere had greater freedom in choosing subjects. 
University presidents who gained influence throughout 
the country included Charles W. Eliot of Harvard, 
Andrew D. White of Cornell, Nicholas Murray Butler of 
Columbia, and William Rainey Harper of Chicago. 

Magazines and Newspapers. Several popular magazines, 
including Harper’s, the Atlantic, and Putnam's, had be- 
come famous before the Civil War. Soon after the war, 
the Century and Scribner's joined the list. The country 
also had the Nation, one of the period’s best magazines 
of criticism. Near the end of the 1800’s, many periodicals 
built up mass circulations with lower prices, popular 
features, good illustrations, and modern advertising 
methods. They included Cosmopolitan, the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, McClure’s, and M. unsey’s. Newspapers increased 
their circulations by widening news coverage and adding 
features designed to appeal to the whole family. Joseph 
Pulitzer, Edward W. Scripps, and William Randolph 
Hearst founded newspaper chains that included publi- 
cations throughout the country. 

Literature in America broadened in scope after the 
Civil War. Mark Twain wrote of the Mississippi Valley 
and the Far West. Bret Harte described the California 
mining settlements, George W. Cable told of Louisiana 
after the war, and William Dean Howells wrote about 
life in Boston and New York City. Henry James por- 
trayed the wealthy Americans who moved between the 
United States and Europe, belonging to both cultures, 
Toward the end of the 1800's, many authors used fiction 
to demand various reforms. Hamlin Garland described 
the grievances of the farmer, Stephen Crane gave a 
truthful account of social evils, and Frank Norris at- 
tacked corruption in business and industry. 


Other Arts also developed and matured in the United 


States during the Gilded Age. Artists such as Winslow 
Homer and Thomas Eakins painted the new America, 
The inventions of Thomas Edison, Alexander Graham 
Bell, and Henry Ford transformed the whole world. 
American architecture sank to what was perhaps its 
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lowest level with the “gingerbread” houses of President 
Grants time. But later architects such аз William Le 
Baron Jenney, Henry Richardson, and Louis Sullivan 
brought to American buildings a functional beauty they 
had lost. Clothing also grew more functional, as men 
and women became interested in sports. Women’s 
bustles and draperies of the 1870's and 1880°s gave way 
to the freer styles inspired by Charles Dana Gibson's 
"Gibson Girl” of the 1890’s. The United States was 
growing into an adult nation. The World's Columbian 
Exposition in Chicago in 1893 proved the greatness of 
many of its achievements, and showed how effectively 
it could present them to other countries. 
"Public Office Is a Public Trust," a slogan 
adopted by Grover Cleveland, symbolized 
WM) this strong President's belief in honest govem- 
A ment. First chosen in 1884 as the first Demo- 
cratic President since the Civil War, Cleveland 
served four quiet years before Harrison replaced 
Cleveland him, Cleveland stopped land-grabbing by 
railroads and pension-grabbing by Civil War veterans. 
He also tried to lower tariffs. In 1893, he returned to 
the presidency at the beginning of a great panic, 
caused by financial disturbances abroad and overex- 
pansion at home, 

One trouble followed another, Cleveland called out 
federal troops to put down riots caused by the Pullman 
strike in Chicago. He tried once more to cut tariffs, and 
gained a partial victory. He struggled hard to repress a 
movement for American intervention in Cuba when the 
world-wide depression helped cause a rebellion there. 
A dispute between Great Britain and Venezuela over 
the boundary of British Guiana prompted Cleveland to 
send an indignant message to Congress which for a time 
aroused fear of war. Luckily, a commission soon deter- 
mined the boundary. 

Above all, Cleveland had to face the demands of the 
new Populist party, and of many Western and Southern 
congressmen who urged social reforms that included 
the free coinage of silver. To Cleveland, and to most 
conservative Americans, this demand meant disaster. 
He felt that it would sharply reduce the value of the 
dollar, frighten business, and hurt trade with other na- 
tions. The depression had caused national revenues to 
fall, so that the Treasury was almost empty. But Cleve- 
land's stubborn efforts held back the free-silver move- 
ment, and bond issues kept the "Treasury solvent. 

McKinley’s Full Dinner Pail. In the 1896 
election, Republican William McKinley de- 
feated William Jennings Bryan, the Demo- 
cratic candidate. Most people interpreted 
McKinley's victory as a triumph of conserva- 
tism over radicalism, and of business over farm 
groups. The traditional gold standard was now safe. The 
great industries felt secure against government inter- 
ference, even though the great corporations needed more 
regulation. Prosperity quickly returned, partly because 
of this sense of safety, partly because of gold discoveries 
in Canada and Alaska, and partly because of a boom 
created by war contracts, Republicans pointed proudly 
to “the full dinner pail.” They returned to high tariffs 
with the Dingley Act of 1897, and to national expansion 
with the annexation of Hawaii in 1898. 

_ The Spanish-American War. Many Americans had long 
disapproved of the Spanish administration in Cuba, 


McKinley 


barging that it was corrupt, tyrannical, and cruel. High 
restrictions on trade and industry, and indif- 


ference to education had kept the island poor and back- 
ward. In an effort to crush a revolt that began in 1895, 

sent 200,000 troops to Cuba. The governor, 
Valeriano Weyler. | :mmed civilians into concentration 


mps, where they died in great numbers. Many Ameri- 

cans demanded war with Spain. While the American 

mment urged that Cuba be made self-governing, 
jingo” newspape!s especially New York City’s Evening 
Joumal and Worl’, clamored for action (see JINGO). 
Congress grew anxious to intervene. 

Early in February, 1898, newspapers printed a letter 
from the Spanish minister in Washington that insulted 
McKinley. Then. on the night of February 15, the 
battleship Maine exploded in Havana harbor, with the 
Joss of 260 lives. War became almost certain. It began 
on April 21, 1898. If McKinley had shown iron courage, 
he might have av rted war. Spain was at last ready to 
make far-reaching concessions, amounting to Cuban in- 
dependence. American business did not really want war. 
But the Spanish-American War was unquestionably a 
popular war. The United States won Guam, Puerto 
Rico, and the Philippines. See SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR. 

A World Power. With the Spanish-American War, 
the United States became a world power. At the same 
time, the nation adopted a policy of imperialism by 
extending its authority overseas. Spain wanted to keep 
all or part of the Philippines, and Germany would also 
have gladly taken all or part of the islands. Many 
Americans believed that the United States should not 
take or govern lands so far away. American tradition 
had always opposed colonialism. William Jennings 
Bryan, with the support of such men as Mark Twain, 
William Dean Howells, and Carl Schurz, took a firm 
position against imperialism. But the McKinley admin- 
istration decided io keep both the Philippines and 
Puerto Rico, and to give Cuba a temporary government. 

At the time, this decision seemed wrong to many 
Americans. The hope that the Philippines would be 
useful in gaining a rich Asiatic trade soon faded. But 
time proved McKinley’s step right. The new possessions 
did not corrupt the United States, as some had feared. 
American rule in both the Philippines and Puerto Rico 
ended many years later when the islanders proved 
themselves ready for self-government. American experts 
in various fields brought benefits to both countries. 


The Progressive Period 


By 1900, the United States had become one of the 
greatest economic powers in the world. Its population 
Stood at more than 75,000,000. 

_ A Crusading Spirit inspired many thoughtful Amer- 
icans at the beginning of the 1900's. They felt that the 
nation needed many changes to keep up with its growth. 
a ideas were becoming outworn, and events called 
or more planning, courage, and action. Many financiers 
and monopolists seemed to regard the government with 
contempt, and often exploited the people. Political 
S es and machines corrupted local affairs. Dissatisfac- 
Dn led to the rise of the Progressive movement. It was 
uilt on the foundations laid by the Populist party, the 
teachings of organized labor, and the ideas of such 
kers as Henry George, William James, and John 

Wey. The movement gained prominence in the 
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1890's. It found leaders such as Tom L. Johnson and 
*Golden Rule" Jones, the mayors of Cleveland and 
Toledo, to fight city graft and neglect. ‘The Progressive 
movement had an even greater fighting leader in 
Robert M. LaFollette, who battled corruption as gover- 
nor of Wisconsin. A group of socially conscious writers 
called muckrakers focused public attention on widespread 
abuses in business and politics. 
The Square Deal. President William Me- 
Kinley was assassinated in 1901, and Theodore 
Roosevelt succeeded him. The Progressive 
movement came into its own with Roosevelt. 
He was an exceptionally well-educated man 
with a broad knowledge of American life. 

Roowvell He realized that he had to fight the great 
monopolies and trusts. He saw that he must end favor- 
itism toward special interests, and stop corruption in 
government. Roosevelt determined to give the farmer 
and workingman “а square deal.” 

In Roosevelt's first annual message to Congress, he 
outlined a vast program of reforms. He spent his two 
terms carrying them out. Except for Cleveland, Коозе- 
velt was the first President since Lincoln to exercise 
strong leadership. 

Trust Busting. Roosevelt immediately proved that he 
meant to enforce the antitrust law. Two powerful rail- 
road men, James J. Hill and E. H. Harriman, formed a 
combination of lines in the Northwest. Roosevelt imme- 
diately began a suit against their Northern Securities 
Company. As a result, the Supreme Court broke up the 
combination. Roosevelt had Congress establish the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, with a Bureau of 
Corporations to learn the facts about big business. 
During his administration, the government began 43 
antitrust actions. It won major cases that ended Rocke- 
feller’s oil trust and James B. Duke’s tobacco trust. 

But big business often proved more efficient than 
little business. When the government broke up Stand- 
ard Oil, for example, the prices of oil products rose. The 
Supreme Court then drew a line between “reasonable” 
and “unreasonable” restraint of trade. Roosevelt him- 
self declared that mere bigness was not a reason for 
government attack. But he did insist on ethical behavior 
in business, and on the government's right to regulate 
any corporation, large or small. : 

Controlling the Railroads came next. The railroads had 
not always paid attention to the Interstate Commerce 
Act, and still committed many abuses. In 1903, Con- 
gress passed the Elkins Act. This law forbade railroads 
to give rebates, which favored one shipper over another. 
Most railroad men supported the measure, because 
sharp competition had hurt them, as well as the people. 
But the public still complained about high railroad 
charges. Га 1906, Roosevelt drove the Hepburn Act 
through Congress. This law broadened the powers of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. It also forced 
the railroads to adopt standard bookkeeping methods, 
supervised by government officials. : 

Business Reforms also interested Roosevelt. He inter- 
vened dramatically in the great anthracite coal strike of 
1902. The United Mine Workers union went on strike 
for better wages and a nine-hour day, but mineowners 
stubbornly refused to give these benefits. A prolonged 
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strike threatened to cause great public suffering, because 
the country depended on coal for fuel. Roosevelt inter- 
vened, not to benefit the operators or the workers, but 
to reach a fair settlement by arbitration. His efforts led 
to a compromise that ended the strike. 

Muckrakers had aroused public interest in the use of 
harmful ingredients in food and drug products, and in 
the unsanitary conditions under which they were pre- 
pared. In 1906, Congress did much to end these evils by 
passing the Pure Food and Drugs Act and the Meat 
Inspection Act. 

Conservation, probably Roosevelt’s most important 
reform, made great progress in the early 1900's. No other 
President had realized that Americans were rapidly 
wasting their natural wealth, as greedy men seized for- 
ests, minerals, and water-power sites. The President put 
more than 200,000,000 acres of forest, mining, and 
water-power areas under government control. The time 
had come to save the nation’s wealth and plan its use. 

The Big Stick. Under Roosevelt, the United States 
realized its full responsibility as a world power for the 
first time. The new President summed up his firm policy 
in foreign affairs with the phrase, “Speak softly and 
carry a big stick.” During McKinley’s presidency, the 
United States and Great Britain had opposed European 
plans to split China into colonies. The two countries 
favored an “open door” for trade in China (see OPEN- 
Door Poticy). Now Roosevelt went much further in 
extending American power overseas. 

The President made a treaty with Panama that al- 
lowed the United States to build the Panama Canal 
to connect the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. Roosevelt 
also widened the scope of the Monroe Doctrine. In the 
so-called “Roosevelt Corollary” to the Doctrine, he 
established the principle that the United States might 
intervene when any Latin-American country got into 
trouble that could result in European interference. 
Under this rule, the United States took charge of finances 
in Santo Domingo (now the Dominican Republic), and 
assumed temporary protectorates over Haiti and Nica- 
tagua. Roosevelt also brought about a settlement of the 
disputed boundary between Alaska and Canada, and 
helped end the Russo-Japanese War. 

Taft's Administration. Roosevelt was 80 
popular that he could name his own Successor. 
3J He chose William Howard Taft. The Repub- 

licans under Taft defeated William Jennings 
Bryan in 1908. Taft pushed many antitrust 
cases and obtained another law for railroad 
legislation, but progressives considered him 
weak and conservative. He cooperated with such “old- 
guard" leaders in Congress as Speaker Joseph G. Can- 
non. He did nothing to spur popular zeal for reform. 


provided that the people, rather than the state legis- 


latures, should clect U.S Senators, But T. 
3 S. j aft 
responsible for either cha. Ve 


split wide open in 1912. Conservatives rénominated 
Taft, and progressives formed a “Bull Moose” Party to 
re-elect Roosevelt. As a result of the Republican split, 
the Democratic candidate, Woodrow Wilson, swept to 
victory. The Democrats also won control of Congress. 

The New Freedom. Wilson began at once 
to urge a program of reforms that he called 
“the new freedom.” He demanded that the 
tariff laws be rewritten to abolish “everything 
that bears even the semblance of privilege,” 
The Underwood Act of 1913 brought about 
the first real tariff reduction in 50 years. The 
country also needed a more flexible system of credit and 
currency, Its financial machinery had become creaky, 
lopsided, and dangerously inefficient. ‘I he Federal Re- 
serve Act of 1913 provided proper banking facilities, 
rescued the West and South from the domination of 
New York financiers, and furnished a sound currency 
under federal control (see FEDERAL RESERVE System), 

Wilson also worked to control big business. The Clay- 
ton Antitrust Act of 1914 prohibited corporations from 
grouping themselves together under interlocking 
boards of directors. The law also helped labor by mak- 
ing it impossible to prosecute unions under antitrust 
laws. In 1913, Congress set up a separate Department 
of Labor. Congress also created the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, which handles complaints of monopoly and 
unfair business practices. 

Wilson insisted that Congress provide for low-cost 
loans to farmers. He signed the LaFollette Seamen’s 
Act, which assured decent working conditions for mer- 
chant seamen, Another law gave railroad workers an 
eight-hour day. He vigorously supported conservation, 
and called for social justice and business honesty. 

Wilson struggled constantly with foreign problems. 
Civil war in Mexico resulted in the death of 18 Ameri- 
can marines at Veracruz. War seemed near, but Wilson 
arranged for three Latin-American nations to settle the 
dispute by arbitration. In 1916 the Mexican bandit 
Pancho Villa killed a number of Americans in New 
Mexico. The President sent troops into Mexico to hunt 
for Villa, but they failed to capture him. However, a 
great war in Europe far outweighed all local problems. 

“He Kept Us Out of War." Wilson originally tried 
to keep the United States neutral in World War 1, 
which swept across Europe in 1914. He planned to use 
America’s influence to obtain a fair peace. But the wat 
stirred American feeling tremendously. Strong tes 
bound the nation to Great Britain, France, and Bel- 
gium, although some Americans sympathized with Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary. Economic factors soon 
strengthened the country's sympathy for the Allies. The 
United States had developed a profitable trade with the 
British and French. Americans were cqually free to 
trade with Germany, but ships could not get through 
the Allied blockade. To counter the blockade, the Ger 
mans used submarines to sink Allied ships. In 1915, 4 
German submarine sank the British liner Lusitania. 
Almost 1,200 persons lost their lives, including 128 
Americans, The country’s anger rose. American and 
German diplomats exchanged messages for almost à 
year. Germany finally promised to sink no more mer- 
chant ships without warning. 

In 1916, the Republicans reunited their progressive 
and conservative groups into one party, and nominated 


Wilson 


"| Want YOU for the U.S. Army," announced 
Uncle Sam on а World War 1 recruiting poster. 
American "doughboys" in France advanced 
against German trenches in the Meuse-Argonne 
offensive, which took place in the fall of 1918. 


Charles Evans Hughes to oppose Wilson. Both parties 
stood for neutrality, but also for maintaining American 
tights. The Democrats used the slogan, “He kept us out 
of war.” But Wilson declared that at any moment he 
might find that he could not “preserve both the honor 


а the peace of the United States.” He won a close 
election race, and called for a peace of justice, without 
victory for either side. 


Making the World Safe for Democracy. On Jan. 31, 
1917, Germany proclaimed unlimited submarine war- 
fare, The Germans closed the seas to American shipping 
except for one ship a week to the British Isles. The 
United States at once broke off diplomatic relations 
with Germany, and began arming its merchant ships. 
In March, the Department of State released an inter- 
e message in which Germany urged Japan and 

xico to attack the United States. German sub- 
marines sank five American ships, and the government 
Au ТОЧ Седан plots for sabotaging American in- 
ustries. Finally, on April 2, 1917, Wilson asked Con- 
gress to declare war, The overwhelming vote in both 


ho м E 
ч. рв showed that national sentiment strongly favored 
ar. 
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thar йатетаПу Americans went to war believing 
тасу,” Ti ought “to make the world safe for democ- 
cepted 3 ке united in the war effort and ac- 
America im me unknown in any previous conflict. 
uni] e m Ta did not reach Europe in large numbers 
ЫА р . But then they did much. to repel German 
Allied и France, and played an important part in 

ied S as ks that won the war. For a history of the 

d States in the war, see WORLD WAR I. 


Boom and Bust 


Rejecting the League of Nations. Early in 1918, 
Оп sent Congress a message outlining his famous 
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Fourteen Points for a peace settlement. For the text of 
the Fourteen Points, see Wrtsos, Wooprow (The Four- 
teen Points). When the war ended, Wilson seemed to be 
the leader of a great upheaval of world feeling. Liberal 
people everywhere looked to him. But much of this 
idealism proved short-lived. 

Wilson first blundered by appealing to the nation in 
1918 to elect a Democratic Congress. The people re- 
sented such partisanship, and elected Republican ma- 
jorities in the Senate and House of Representatives. 
Wilson also made a mistake in the men he chose to go 
with him to Versailles to help draft a peace treaty. He 
included no member of Congress and only one Re- 
publican. 

The people of Europe greeted Wilson enthusiasti- 
cally. But he found that weariness, war hatreds, and 
postwar materialism had replaced idealism. The Allied 
nations thought of 2,000,000 graves and demanded a 
peace of revenge. Wilson had to negotiate with the ex- 
perienced David Lloyd George of Britain, stubborn 
Georges Clemenceau of France, and other leaders with 
special demands. His supreme desire was to have the 
peace treaty include a plan for a league of nations. In 
order to get such a league, he had to compromise on 
some of his Fourteen Points. The peace treaty had many 
faults, but Wilson believed the League would correct 
them all. See LEAGUE OF Nations; VERSAILLES, 
‘TREATY OF. 

When Wilson returned to America, he found strong 
opposition to both the Versailles Treaty and the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations which it contained. The 
Senate would have to approve both, and the Republi- 
cans had organized the key committee on foreign re- 
lations to delay and weaken the treaty. About 40 
Senators wanted to adopt the treaty as it stood, about 
4o favored acceptance with written reservations, and 
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about 12 opposed the treaty altogether. Party politics, 
hatred of Wilson, and fear of European entanglements 
all played a part in the debates that followed. 

Wilson could have gained Senate approval for the 
treaty by accepting the reservations written by Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts. But the Presi- 
dent stubbornly refused. He began a nationwide speak- 
ing tour to gain support for the League. Wilson’s tour 
ended in September, 1919, when he suffered a paralytic 
stroke, The Senate later defeated both the treaty and 
the League, although a large section of the public un- 
questionably favored both measures. 

Back to Normalcy. In 1920, the Republi- 
cans nominated Warren G. Harding for Presi- 
dent and Calvin Coolidge for Vice-President. 
| No clear-cut issue appeared, and Harding 
^ avoided any plain stand on the League of 
Nations. The nation's mood had become con- 

Нече? servative, after the sacrifices and disillusion- 
ment of the war. Most Americans wanted to avoid 
international responsibility. They optimistically believed 
that they could return to prewar “normalcy.” Women 
voted for the first time in this election, but their vote 
had no noticeable effect on the outcome. Harding won 
an overwhelming victory over Democrat James M. Cox. 

During Harding's administration, a satisfied nation 
shrugged off political corruption as bad as that under 
Grant. The Secretary of the Interior, A. B. Fall, took 
bribes to let private oil producers lease valuable federal 
reserves at Teapot Dome, Wyo. (see TEAPor Dome). 
A scandal arising from the sale of pardons and liquor 
permits involved even Attorney General Harry M. 
Daugherty, and forced him out of office. The head of 
the Veterans’ Bureau took large sums allocated to 
federal hospitals and other services. 

World War I had raised the national debt from a pre- 
war $1,000,000,000 to more than $26,500,000,000 in 
1919. In order to handle fiscal problems more easily, 
the government provided for the first national budget 
in 1921, and established the Bureau of the Budget. 

Isolationism, the belief that the United States should 
stay out of foreign affairs altogether, gained many fol- 
lowers during this period. Harding yielded to the 
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"Flaming Youth” of the 
1920's revolted against the 
standards of the prewar era. 
John Held's flapper wears a 
"cloche" hat, rolled silk stock- 
ings, and open galoshes. 
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“irreconcilables” and rejected the League of Nations 
However, the Washington Naval Conference, under 
the leadership of Secretary of State Charles Evans 
Hughes, met in 1921 to discuss disarmament. Five 
nations agreed to scrap a number of warships, but the 
gains made by the conference were only temporary. 
Later, under President Coolidge, the United 
States persuaded more than 60 nations to sign 
the Kellogg-Briand Pact, which was designed 
to abolish war as a solution to international 
М problems. 

Coolidge Except for these measures, the government 
aimed for a policy of political isolation in world affairs. 
The United States wanted to make no commitments to 
enforce peace or to improve economic cooperation, In 
1922, Congress passed the Fordney-McCumber Tariff, 
which raised duties to the highest level yet known, and 
shut out most foreign goods from the United States. 

Farmer and Labor Hardships. Most American farmers 
became poor and discontented because of the high 
tariff and crop surpluses. Between 1920 and 1932, farm 
income fell from $15,500,000,000 to $5.500,000,000. 
But Coolidge twice vetoed the McNary-Haugen plan 
for raising farm prices to a higher level. 

Workers’ efforts to improve labor conditions suffered 
many setbacks. Employers organized to defend the open 
shop, often discriminated against union workers, and 
established “company unions? which tamely took 
orders. Federal courts issued injunctions to crush strikes. 
Many people suspected all reform movements, and fre- 
quently attacked liberals and radicals. A revived Ku- 
Klux Klan enrolled 5,000,000 members for its attacks 
on Catholics, foreigners, Jews, and Negrocs. 

The Roaring 20's. In spite of scandals, isolationism, 
and farmer-labor difficulties, the country as a whole 
prospered. Stock speculation, riotous spending, and 
real-estate booms sent prices skyrocketing. Stock 
gambling soared in the “bull market" of 1928-1920. 

During the 1920's, the United States set off on a joy 
ride in an “era of wonderful nonsense." Americans felt 
lighthearted after the war. Henry Ford led the way by 
"putting America on wheels” in his “Model T.” People 
Spent more and more money for good roads, travel, and 
vacation resorts. They announced their revolt from puri- 
tanism with jazz bands and a craze for sports and 
dances. Canned foods, ready-made clothing, and house- 
hold appliances freed women from much household 
drudgery. More and more of them worked away from 
home. Daring young flappers shocked their elders with 
short skirts, bobbed hair, and free use of cosmetics and 
cigarettes. Newspapers and the growing radio industry 
featured sensational accounts of “tremendous trifles” 
and “ballyhoo” about boxing matches, murder trials 
and motion-picture stars. Charles A. Lindbergh's solo 
flight across the Atlantic Ocean in 1927 roused the na- 


tion to a fever pitch of excitement. It also did much to 
stimulate the new aviation industry. 

In 1919, Amendment 18 to the Constitution pro 
hibited the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquor. 
But many people resented the law, and drank in illegal 

clubs" called speak-easies. Gangsters took over boot- 
lging, or the illegal distribution of liquor, and crime 
increased. The federal government found it almost im- 


possible to enforce prohibition, mainly because of strong 
public opinion against it. 


Depression Hit the nation after the stock 
market collapsed in 1929. Crowds besieged 
the New York Stock Exchange, right, on Octo- 
ber 29, Many unemployed men sold apples. 


Under the surface, American life remained funda- 
mentally sound. Education, religion, and science made 
impressive progr The average American was still 
hard-working und serious. The r920's were a golden 
period in American literature, distinguished by the 
works of such writers as Willa Cather, William Faulk- 
ner, F. Scott Fitzgerald, Ernest Hemingway, Sinclair 
Lewis, and Car! Sandburg. 

The Great Depression. The future looked 
bright when Herbert Hoover became President 
in 1929. He believed staunchly in efficient 
planning, and seemed admirably qualified to 
improve the government. But circumstances 
were too strong for him. His administration 
began unfortunately when Congress, yielding 
to pressure groups, passed the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act. 
This law raised tariffs to extremely steep levels. More 
than a thousand economists petitioned Hoover to veto 
the bill, but he signed it. Every important foreign nation 
protested against the law, and many at once raised their 
tariffs, The effects on trade were disastrous. 

The Hoover administration had hardly begun when 
the country suffered the worst business crash in its his- 
tory. The stock market crashed in the fall of 1929. On 
Just one day, October 29, desperate speculators sold 
16,400,000 shares of stocks, When the year ended, the 
Sovernment estimated that the stock-market crash had 
Cost investors $40,000,000,000. 

Even before the 1929 collapse, business had begun 
todecline. After the crash, the country sank steadily into 
the most acute depression in its history. Millions of per- 
Sons lost every cent they owned. Banks failed, factories 
shut down, stores closed, and almost every business 
Seemed paralyzed. Empty trains ran between once-busy 
Cities where hardly a wisp of smoke now rose in the air. 
nam governments could not collect half their taxes. 

eign trade almost came to a stop. 

For à while, Hoover and business leaders assured the 
Ration that prosperity was “just around the corner." 

'Ut conditions grew steadily worse. By the end of 1930. 
жо dm 6,000,000 Americans were out of work. The 

T rose to 12,000,000 a year later. More than 5,000 
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banks failed, and over 32,000 businesses went bank- 
rupt. Farm prices fell lower than ever before. Desperate 
men sold apples on street corners, ate in "soup kitch- 
ens,” and lived in clumps of shacks called “Hoover- 
villes." Angry farmers prevented mortgage foreclosures 
with pitchforks, and workmen demanded radical gov- 
ernment action. 

The Hoover administration did something, but not 
enough. It began a construction program for roads, 
public buildings, and airports, and increased the coun- 
try’s credit facilities. Most important, it created the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation (RFC), with $2,- 
000,000,000 for rescuing hard-pressed banks, railroads, 
factories, and farmers. For the first time, the United 
States government assumed (ће ге sponsibility of rescu- 
ing the economy by active intervention in business But 
the depression continued throughout the nation. 


fer The New Deal 
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The country urgently demanded changes. 
The Republicans renominated Hoover. The 
Democrats turned to Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
who won an overwhelming victory. His vigor- 

Roosevelt ous, optimistic campaign speeches advocated 
a “New Deal” for “the forgotten man.” At Roosevelt’s 
inauguration in 1933, he told the people that “The only 
thing we have to fear is fear itself.” 

Relief, Recovery, and Reform were Roosevelt’s aims 
when he took office. The country needed immediate 
relief, recovery from economic collapse, and reform to 
prevent future depressions. A Democratic Congress 
stood ready to pass any measures the President urged. 

In a 99-day session, Congr passed a history-making 
number of important bills. Most of them came directly 
from the White House. One act created a Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration under Harry L. Hopkins. 
It eventually paid out about $3,000,000,000 for relief 
or for wages on public works. Another bill established 
the Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC), which em- 
ployed 3,000,000 young men in forestry work, road 
building, and flood control. Out of these two agencie 
grew the Works Progress Administration (WPA) of 1935. 
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One emergency act gave the President the power to 
regulate banking and to reopen sound banks. Another 
insured bank deposits up to $5,000 (later $10,000). A 
new Home Owners’ Loan Corporation (HOLC) gave 
aid to home owners. The government set up the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration (ААА) to pay sub- 
sidies to farmers who voluntarily reduced the acreage 
of certain crops. One especially important act created 
the Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA). This project 
was authorized to develop the resources of a great river 
basin with government dams, electric-power plants, 
and industrial and agricultural planning. 

Labor. An important measure of 1933 set up the 
National Recovery Administration (NRA). This agency 
tried to put industry on its feet by shortening hours, 
raising wages, and stopping cutthroat competition. The 
Supreme Court ruled the NRA unconstitutional in 
1935- But most of its provisions about collective bar- 
ning appeared in two later bills. The Wagner Act in 
1935 guaranteed workmen the right to negotiate with 
employers through “unions of their own choice,” and 
set up a Labor Relations Board to handle disputes. This 
act strengthened the American Federation of Labor, 
and led to the birth of a new labor movement, the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations (CIO). The Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938 set minimum wages at 40 
cents an hour, and provided that workers should re- 
ceive time-and-a-half pay for work over 44 hours a week. 
The bill also outlawed child labor under age 16. 

Social Welfare. The spirit of the New Deal was as im- 
portant as its acts. It assumed that the federal govern- 
ment could act in the broadest possible way for human 
welfare. Beginning in 1935, Congress passed a series of 
social-security laws that gave pensions to the aged, in- 
surance to the unemployed, and benefit payments to 
the blind, to crippled children, and to dependent 
mothers. All these new programs cost money. Govern- 
ment spending rose from $697,000,000 in 1916 to 
$9,000,000,000 in 1936, an increase of 1,100 per cent. 
The government adjusted taxation to fall hardest on 
the rich, who could afford to pay. Conservatives, 
wealthy persons, and many businessmen bitterly at- 
tacked the New Deal. But most of the people stood 
behind it, and in the election of 1936 every state except 
Maine and Vermont voted for Roosevelts re-election. 
For the story of his program, see New DEAL, 


New Deal Projects such as 
the TVA represented govern- 
ment planning on а larger 
scale than ever before. Wheeler 
Dam in Alabama was the first 
TVA dam on a main river. 
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Gathering War Clouds. Like Wilson 
his domestic program interrupted by 
When he took office, the League of Nations had broken 
down. Germany, Italy, and Japan felt they did not 
have their share of the world's opportuni!ics and we 
Germany turned to Nazism under Adolf Hitler; Italy, 
under Benito Mussolini, adopted Fascism; and military 
leaders controlled Japan. The leaders these three 
countries were agg ve dictators, determined to 
build great empires by armed force. The peaceful world 
shuddered when Japan invaded Manc! i 
and Italy marched into Ethiopia in 193 
vaded China in 1937. Germany геоссирі‹ 
land in 1936. and annexed Austria in 193! 

Most Americans tried to ignore the war clouds gath- 
ering over Europe. Isolationists thought the United 
States could remain safe across the broad Atlantic. But 
neither President Roosevelt nor Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull sympathized with isolationism. ‘They made 
repeated efforts to convince the nation that when one 
country is menaced by an aggressor, all countries are 
threatened. In the fall of 1937, the President called for 
action to “quarantine” the aggressive powers. But 
Congress and most of the public paid little attention. 

Between 1935 and 1939, Congress passed 


Roosevelt saw 
global war. 


In 1931 
apan in- 


Rhine- 


d several neu- 
tality acts that kept the country from trading with or 
giving financial credit to any nation involved in a war. 
Roosevelt was anxious to have other bills passed, and 
signed these laws against his best judgment. They 
actually encouraged aggression, because they meant 
that if Hitler struck at France or Great Britain, the 
United States would not furnish these democracies 
with money or weapons. In 1940 isolationisis organized 
the “America First” Committee to prevent the United 
States from entering the war. But administration leaders 
continued to denounce the dictators. They worked to 
gain the friendship of Latin America and Canada, and 
took steps to arm the United States. When Hitler seized 
Czechoslovakia in 1939, many Americans awakened 
to the fact that if Western Europe fell, the United States 
might be the next to fall under Hitlers domination. 


World War Il 


World-wide conflict began on September т, 1939. 
German forces struck defenseless Poland in a fierce 
blitzkrieg, or lightning war, and conquered it with Rus- 
sia’s help (see Buirzxra), Two days later, Great Brit 
ain and France declared war on Germany. The following 
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During World War II, civilians on the home front helped the 
wor effort by buying savings bonds and by conducling scrap 
drives to collect such scarce materials as rubber, metal, and paper. 


spring, German armies overran Denmark and Norway. 
Then they turned west, smashed through The Nether- 
lands and Belgium, and defeated France. 

Americans realized that Great Britain stood alone. 


They saw that if it fell and Hitler continued his ad- 
vance, the United States would have no allies. In a 
dramatic series of moves, Congress voted huge sums 
for arms. The United States allied itself with Canada 
in a Joint Board on Defense. Peacetime conscription put 
1,000,000 men under arms, Roosevelt gave Great Brit- 
ain 50 destroyers, and the British leased a number of 
naval bases to the United States. 

The United States stood on the brink of war. The 
international c helped Roosevelt defeat Wendell 
L. Willkie in the 1940 election. He became the first 
President to win a third term. At Roosevelt’s urging, 
Congress passed the Lend-Lease Act early in 1941. 
This act allowed the United States to lease or give de- 
fense goods or facilities to any nation whose defense 
was vital to America. A stream of planes, tanks, and 
foods flowed to Great Britain from “the arsenal of 
democracy." American forces occupied Greenland and 
Iceland. American warships patrolled the Atlantic. On 
Aug. 14, 1941, President Roosevelt and British Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill proclaimed The Atlantic 
Charter аз а set of principles for a better world. The 
United States seemed to be drifting steadily into war 
with Germany. Then, on Dec. 7, 1941, Japanese air- 
planes bombed U.S. bases at Pearl Harbor in Hawaii. 
Congress declared war on Japan the next day, and on 
Germany and Italy three days later. For the story of 
history’s biggest war, see WORLD War II. 


The Atomic Age 


Truman Succeeds Roosevelt. As the Allied 
armies closed in on Germany in the spring of 
1945, Roosevelt died suddenly at Warm 
Springs, Ga. Harry S. Truman, who had been 
f elected Vice-President when Roosevelt won a 
ourth term in 1944, was President during the closing 
Operations of the war. Germany surrendered uncon- 
ditionally on May 7. Truman then ordered the newly 

cvcloped atomic bomb dropped on Hiroshima, Japan, 
9n August 6. A second one was dropped on Nagasaki 
three days later, War in the Pacific ended with the 
apanese surrender on August 14, 1945: 


Truman 


Allied statesmen had made preparations for a suc- 
cessor to the League of Nations in meetings at Tehran, 
Iran; Dumbarton Oa in Washington, D.C.; and 
Yalta, Russia. In April, 1945, representatives of 50 
nations attended a conference in San Francisco to draft 
a charter for the United Nations. The public over- 
whelmingly favored American membership, and the 
United States became one of the chief members and 
supporters of the UN 

The Fair Deal. President Truman proposed a pro- 
gram of progressive measures called “The Fair Deal." 
His program included federal health insurance and aid 
to education. Truman fought for his program, but he 
was less skillful than Roosevelt in dealing with Con- 
gress, and less fortunate in choosing his assistants. In- 
vestigations of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and the Bureau of Internal Revenue exposed some 
corruption in the government. A Senate committee 
headed by Estes Kefauver of Tennessee reviewed crime 
in the United States, and found connections between 
city political machines and crime syndicates. In Con- 
gress, Southern Democrats lined up with conservative 
Republicans to block Truman’s chief proposals. Con- 
gress also passed the Taft-Hartley Act, which outlawed 
the closed shop. Labor leaders denounced the law as an 
effort to destroy collective bargaining. Truman vetoed 
the bill, but Congress overrode his veto. 

Inflation became an acute problem under Truman. 
United States industry had quickly converted to peace- 
time production after the war. The country entered a 
period of prosperity greater than any before in its his- 
torv. New industries sprang up to supply Americans 
with plastics, television, frozen foods, and automatic 
home appliances. The electronics, chemical, natural- 
gas, and jet-aircraft industries expanded rapidly. But 
runaway inflation threatened the nation after the gov- 
ernment dropped price controls and other wartime re- 
strictions during the first years after the war. Prices 
spiraled higher and higher. By the middle of 1951, the 
general price level had risen 85 per cent over the 1935- 
1939 average. 

The Cold War. Truman's greatest troubles and great- 
est fame came in foreign affair. The United States 
emerged from World War II as the leading world power. 
The nation's importance brought new responsibilities. 
After the war, a split developed between Russia and 
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the western Allies. Under Joseph Stalin's lead- 
emhip, Rusian-backed communists seized 
the governments of Poland, Czechoslovakia, 


that supplied the German city by air. In 1949, 
Chinese communists their con- 
quest of China, and forced the Chinese Na- 
tionalists under Chiang Kai-shek to flee to 
Formosa. Chiang’s defeat alarmed the West- 
em nations, particularly the United States, 
which had cultivated Chinese friendship and 
spent billions of dollars to support the Na- 
tionalists, Western nations united in a “cold 
war" against the ^iron-curtain" countries 
under Russia's influence. No actual fighting 
took place, but the two sides competed in 
politics, economics, and propaganda. 

Foreign Aid. The United States acted to 
block further Russian aggression in Europe. 
In March, 1947, President Truman asked 
Congress for 


fore the year ended, had a is 
ated the first funds for the European Recovery 
Program, often called the Marshall Plan. 


me See FOREIGN Arp. 

n the spring of 1 the Uni 

Canada, Great Britain. France, eee 
Other countries signed the North Atlantic 
Pact, which stated that an attack оп one 
member would be considered an attack on all. 
Other nations later joined the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO), and formed an 
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The Order in Which the States Joined the Union read: clockwise, 
Бегей obove. The flew 13 states ore listed in the order of signing ог 
ratifying the Constitution, loter ones occording to admission to the Union. 


army to defend Western Europ 

Fighting Communism at Нот. Meanwhile, 
Americans became alarmed over communist 
activities in the United States. The trials of 
Alger Hiss and Ethel and Julius Rosenberg 


revealed that secret information had been 
stolen and given to Russian agents. The gow 
emment investigated its own employees, and 
prosecuted and convicted leaders of the Com 
munist party. 


Truman's Re-Election. In 1941. the Repub- 
licans nominated Governor Thomas E, 
Dewey of New York for the second time. 
Most people believed that he would easily de 
feat Truman, because the President did not 
have wholehearted support from his own 
party. Henry A. Wallace led one group of 
Democrats into a new Progressive party. A 
group of Southerners, who resented Truman's 
demands for legislation protecting Negro 
rights, organized the States’ Rights, or Dixie- 
crat, party. They chose Governor J. Strom 
Thurmond of South Carolina as their presi- 
dential candidate. But Truman, after а 
“whistle-stop” campaign throughout the coun- 
Uy, won an astounding election victory. 

The Korean War broke out on June 25, 
1950. North Korean armies, trained and 
equipped by Russia, invaded South Korea. 

ident Truman and the United Nations 
acted with decision and energy. On the day 
of the invasion, while Russia boycotted the 
meetings, the UN Security Council unani- 
mously condemned North Korea as an ag- 
Sressor, and called on member nations to use 
every effort in restoring peace. Truman im- 
mediately ordered United States military 
forces to aid South Korea. For an account of 
the war, see KOREAN War. 
"Time for a Change,” the Repub- 
licans urged in the presidential cam- 
paign of 1952. The nation seer 
to agree, and elected Republican 
Dwight D. Eisenhower by a tremen- 
Eisenhower dous majority over his Democratic 
opponent, Adlai Е. Stevenson. The new Presi- 


dent kept many New Deal and Fair Deal 


measures, but lollowed a moderate path, He 
believed in a ^ businessman's government,” 
and stressed (cumwork above party disputes. 

Foreign Лаг: The nation's dissatisfaction 


with the Korean War had helped elect Eisen- 
hower. He promised in a campaign speech to 
visit Korea and try to end the war. His three- 
day vip in December, 1952, had no imme- 
diate results. But United Nations and North 
Korean leaders signed an armistice in July, 
1953. Several other international events also 
threatened to cause global war. A conflict 
between the French. and Communist Viet- 
minh forces in northern. Indochina grew ex- 
tremely serious in the spring of 1954. France 
eventually had to surrender northern Vietnam 
to the communists and grant complete inde- 
pendence to Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam. 
i Communist threats to Formosa and 
nearby islands also alarmed the United States. 
In 1954, Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
helped organize the Southeast Asia Treaty Or- 
ganization (SEATO). 
In the Middle East, Egyptian President 
A. Nasser seized the Suez Canal in 
July, 1956. Three months later, Israeli, British, 
and French forces invaded Egypt in a “police 
action” to restore the canal to international 
control. The United States condemned the 
use of force, and the United Nations stopped 
the fighting. In 1957, the President pro- 
Claimed his Lisenhower Doctrine, aimed at pre- 
venting possible communist penetration of 
the Middle East. This pledge, approved by 
. committed the United States to 
send military aid to any Middle Eastern coun- 
try that requested it. The doctrine served as 
the basis for United States action in sending 
a detachment of marines to Lebanon in July, 
1958. President Camille Chamoun asked for 
aid in ending disturbances there. 
. Events at Home focused attention on changes 
in administration, communist influence in 
the United States, and problems of race rela- 
tions. Early in Eisenhower's first term, Con- 


gress established the Deparunent of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. The secretary of the 
department became the tenth member of the 
President's. Cabinet. The government also 
ended most price controls. Eisenhower again 
defeated Stevenson in 1956. But the Repub- 
licans failed to win majorities in cither the 
House of Representatives or the Senate. Eisen- 
hower became the first President in more than 
100 years to come into office without a party 
majority in either house of Congress. 

Communist subversive activities continued 
to alarm Americans. In 1954, Congress passed 
the Communist Control Act, outlawing the 
Communist party in the United States. The 
same year, the Senate censured Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy of Wisconsin for disre- 
spect he had shown to Congress during his 
investigations of communist subversion. 

Throughout the 1900's, especially after 
World War I, both Negroes and whites had 
worked to increase Negro opportunities in jobs 
and education, and to lessen discrimination 
(see Necro [The American Negro Today]). 
In 1954, the Supreme Court ruled that public- 
school segregation, or separation of Negroes 
from whites, was unconstitutional. The Court 
recommended that the states end it “with all 
deliberate speed." Some states began pro- 
grams to integrate their school systems. But 
others objected to the ruling. 

The Changing Scene. The United States in 
the mid-1900's found itself stronger and 
richer than ever before. It grew by two states 
when Alaska and Hawaii joined the Union 
in 1959. But its very size and wealth seemed 
to create new problems. 

More than 159,000,000 persons lived in the 
United States. Their standard of living sur- 

that of any other nation, Americans 
earned more on the average than they ever had 
before. But prices had also risen to new 
heights, and inflation worried many есопо- 
mists. A business recession which began in 
1957 lowered production, housing, and con- 
sumer spending. The number of persons 
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without jobs rose to more than 5,000,000 in 1958 to 
set a postwar record. More and more Americans moved 
to metropolitan areas, and sprawling suburbs around 
big cities caused new difficulties in mass transportation 
and distribution. Automation promised to free men 
from much of the drudgery of modern industry (see 
AUTOMATION). 

Science became important in many other fields. 
World War П had shown the vast destructive power of 
atomic bombs. Men throughout the world wanted to 
prohibit the use of atomic and hydrogen bombs, and 
harness the atom for peaceful purposes instead. Soon 
after President Eisenhower took office in 1953, he pro- 
posed an “atoms for peace” plan that would provide 
power for underdeveloped areas of the world. The 
United Nations adopted a plan and set up the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency in 1957 to carry it out. 
The United States launched the Nautilus, the world's 
first atomic-powered submarine, in 1954. In 1957, 
Shippingport, Pa., opened the first large-scale nuclear 
reactor in the United States designed to produce elec- 
tric power for civilian use. 

Scientific efforts to explore and conquer outer space 
had more spectacular appeal. Scientists worked on jet 
propulsion aircraft, guided missiles, and rockets that 
reached new heights and speeds. Russia launched the 
first man-made moon, an artificial satellite called 
Sputnik T, in October, 1957. The United States sent its 
first satellite, Explorer I, into orbit in January, 1958, and 
others followed (see Space TRAVEL [table]. In July, 
1958, Congress set up the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration to coordinate American efforts 
to explore space. 

Space exploration brought home to the United States 
the importance of education. Many of the nation’s 
schools were overcrowded, understaffed, and poorly 
equipped, partly because of population growth follow- 
ing World War II. Educators and others urged that the 
content and quality of education be improved, so that 
Americans could better meet the challenges of an in- 
creasingly complex world. 

S Kennedy Succeeds Eisenhower. Relations 
RES between Russia and the United States be- 

а?) came worse іп 1960. The Russians shot down 

а U.S. U-2 reconnaissance plane deep inside‏ ر 
Soviet territory. They captured the pilot,‏ 7 
А Francis С. Powers, and tried him for espio-‏ 
Kennedy nage. A Soviet military tribunal found him‏ 
guilty and sentenced him to 10 years imprisonment.‏ 
The Russians used the U-2 incident to break up the‏ 
Paris summit, or top-level, conference in May. The con-‏ 
ference to negotiate cold-war differences was to have‏ 
brought together the leaders of France, Great Britain,‏ 
Russia, and the United States. It ended in failure one‏ 
day after it began. In the 1960 presidential election,‏ 
Democratic candidate John F. Kennedy and Vice-‏ 
President Richard M. Nixon, the Republican nominee,‏ 
debated issues in a series of telecasts, The voters ac-‏ 
cepted Kennedy’s “New Frontier” program and elected‏ 
him in November as the nation’s 35th President. In‏ 
March, 1961, Amendment 23 to the U.S. Constitution‏ 
passed, giving District of Columbia residents the right to‏ 
vote in presidential elections,‏ 
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Related Articles. Scc the Hisrory section of the Reap. 
ING AND Stupy Gute for detailed stuciy outlines listing 
all the articles in Мовгр Book which refer to the history 
of North America and the United States. See also the 
following articles: 


Historica PERIODS AND W ARS 


See the separate articles on each President and the 
History section of each state article. Sec also the follow. 
ing articles: 


Civil War New Deal 

Cold War Pioneer Life 

Colonial Life in America Reconstruction 
Exploration and Discovery Revolutionary War in 
French and Indian Wars America 

Gold Rush Spanish-.\merican War 
Immigration and Emigration War of 1512 

Indian Wars Western Frontier Life 


Westward Movement 
World War I 
World War II 


Important Documents 


Articles of Confederation 

Compromise of 1850 

Declaration of 
Independence 

Emancipation Proclamation 

Federalist, The 

Four Freedoms 

Fourteen Points 


Industrial Revolution 
Korean War 
Mexican War 


Gettysburg Address 
Homestead Act 
Kansas-Nebraska Act 
Mayflower Compact 
Missouri Compromise 
Monroe Doctrine 
Northwest Ordinance 
United States Constitution 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Atlantic Charter 
Bretton Woods 
Dumbarton Oaks 


Open-Door Policy 
Oriental Exclusion Acts 
Pan American Conferences 


Foreign Aid Paris, Treaties of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, San Francisco Conference 
Treaty of Southeast Asia Treaty 


Kellogg Peace Pact 


Organization 
League of Nations 


United Nations 


Lend-Lease Versailles, Treaty of 
North Atlantic Treaty XYZ Affair 
Organization Yalta Conference 
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American Literature Political Party 
Continental Congress States’ Rights 

Flag Trails of Early Days 
Indian, American United States 

Lewis and Clark Expedition United States, 
Louisiana Purchase Government of | 
Money United States Capitals 
Panama Canal 


Outline 


l. Finding a New World 

11. The Thirteen Colonies 
A. Virginia and Maryland 
B. New England 
C. The Middle Colonies 

Il. The Movement for liberty 
A. Friction Increases 
B. A Clash of Empires 
C. Approach of War 

Iv. Making а New Government 
A. Critical Years C. The New Nation 
В. Establishing a More Perfect Union 

V. The Federalists in Power 
A. The Rise of Political 


D. The Southern 
Colonies 
E. The Colonists 


D. Declaring 
Independence 
E. Winning Freedom 


C. Troubles with 


Parties Europe 
B. Strengthening the D. Keeping the Peace 
Nation 


VI. National Unity 


A. Jefferson as President 


C. Nationalism 
B. The War of 1812 


E. The Problem of 
Slavery 


D. The Era of Good 
Feeling 
МИ. Jacksonion Democracy 
A, "Let the People Rule” С, Destroying the Bank 
B. “Our Federal Union— D. Van Buren and the 
It Must Be Preserved” Panic 
America in the Early 1800's 
A. The Growth of Transportation C. A Surge of 
B. The Industrial Revolution Reform 
IX. Slavery Divides the Nation 
A. The Anocxation of Texas D. Sectional Hatreds 
B. Further | xpansion Rise 
C. The Coripromise of 1850 Е. Lincoln Emerges 
X. Civil War and Reconstruction 
A. The South Secedes C. Lincoln's Presidency 
B. The Civil War D. Restoring the South 
ХІ. The Gilded Age 
A. “Let Us Have Peace” F. Cultural Growth 
B. Political Battles С. “Public Office Is 
С. The Rise of Big Business a Public Trust" 
D. Taminy the West H. McKinley's Full 
E. A New South Dinner Pail 


ХІІ. The Progressive Period 
A. A Crusading Spirit Е. “Не Kept Us Out 


B. The Square Deal of War" 
C. The Big Stick G. Making the World 
D. Tafts \dministration Safe for Democracy 


E. The New Freedom 
ХІІІ. Воот and Bust 
А. Rejecting the C. The Roaring 20's 
Leavuc of Nations D. The Great Depression 
B. Back to Normalcy 
XIV. The New Deal 
A. Relief, Recovery, and 
Reform 
XV. World War II 
XVI. The Atomic Age 
A. Truman Succeeds 
Roosevelt 
B. The Cold War 
С. Trumin’s Re-Election 


B. Gathering War 
Clouds 


. The Korean War 

. “Time for a Change” 

Kennedy Succeeds 
Eisenhower 
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Questions 

Why did Columbus fail to realize that he had found a 
new continent.’ 

Why did the lirst settlers come to North America? 

What is thc oldest city in the United States? 

What was the Boston Tea Party? 

What was (1) Impressment? (2) Nullification? (3) The 
Spoils system? 

How was American foreign policy shaped by (1) ‘The 
Monroe Doctrine? (2) The Roosevelt Corollary? (3) The 
Truman Doctrine? 

What President used the slogan “Let the people rule”? 

Why did slavery spread in the South, but not in the 
North? 

What Presidents served during (1) The Era of Good 
Feeling? (2) The Gilded Age? (3) The Roaring 20's? (4) 
The New Deal? 

What was Theodore Roosevelt’s “Big Stick" policy? 

Who were (1) The Robber Barons? (2) The Muck- 
rakers? (3) The Dixiecrats? 
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Watts, 1957. 
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People and customs of the United States are the focal 
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America Grows Up. 1960. America Moves Forward. 1960. 
An interpretation of American history written by a 
historian for his grandson. 
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Apams, James Т. The Epic of America. New ed. Little, 
Brown, 1933. Ed.: The Atlas of American History. 1943 
Ed. with В. V. CorewAN: The Dictionary of American 
History. 2nd ed. rev. Scribner, 1942. 
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Historic Places. Simon & Schuster, 1957. The American 
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the Civil War. Doubleday, 1960. 
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tory. 7th ed. Appleton, 1957. 
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Houghton, 1942. 
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and others. Harvard Univ. ss, 1954. A detailed 
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LARKIN, OLIVER W. Art and Life in America. Rev. & enl. 
ed. Holt, 1960. A survey of the arts which reflects the 
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States Since the 1890°s. Knopf, 1955. 
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Growth of the American Republic. 2 vols. 4th ed. rev. & enl. 
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UNITED STATES AIR FORCE. SEE Air Force, 
UNITED STATES. 
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Air Force Cadets drill on the campus of the United States Air Force Academy near Colorado 
Springs, Colo. The academy trains officers for air-force careers. Its official insignia is at left. 


UNITED STATES AIR FORCE ACADEMY prepares 
young men for careers as officers in the United States 
Air Force. It stands on a 17,878-acre site located on a 
high plateau in the foothills of the Rocky Mountains, 
seven miles north of Colorado Springs, Colo. The 
Department of the Air Force, a military agency of the 
United States government, operates the academy. 

Students at the academy are called air force cadets. 
A cadet takes four years of work in the academic 
program leading to a Bachelor of Science degree. 
He also takes courses in the military airmanship pro- 
gram to earn a commission as a second lieutenant in the 
United States Regular Air Force. 

The United States government provides free food, 
housing, recreational facilities, and medical and dental 
care for the cadets. Each cadet receives $111.15 a month 
for his uniforms, books, and incidental expenses. When 
a cadet enters the academy, he agrees to serve at least 
eight years—four as a cadet and four as an officer in 
the air force. 

Athletic teams of the academy are called Falcons. 
Blue and silver are the academy’s official colors. 

Entrance Requirements. Candidates for appointment 
to the academy must be: (1) male citizens of the United 
States, (2) at least 17 and not yet 22 years old on July 1 
of the year for which they seek appointment, (3) un- 
married and never previously married, (4) їп good 
physical condition, and (5) of good moral character. 
А catalog containing full information may be obtained 
from the Registrar, United States Air Force Academy, 
Colorado. 

Nomination and Selection of Cadets. Each candidate 
for the academy must be nominated by one of the 
legally established nominating sources. He must then 
pass the Air Force Academy medical examination, the 
physical aptitude examination, and the college entrance 
examination board tests in order to qualify for appoint- 
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ment to the academy. Selection or appointment to the 
academy is based on the candidate's рет 'rmance in 
these competitions and on his high school record. The 
number of vacancies and the nominating sources include: 

1 from each United States Senator 

1 from each United States Representati\ 

2 from the District of Columbia 

| from the Resident Commissioner of Ристо Rico 

| from the Governor of the Panama Canal Zone 

1 from the Vice-President of the United States 

22 from the President of the United States 

10 vacancies are reserved for the sons of veterans who 
were killed in action or died of wounds received during 
active service in World Wars I and II. 

23 vacancies are reserved for members of the Regular 
Army or the Regular Air Force. 

22 vacancies are reserved for members of the Army 
Reserve, Air Force Reserve, Air National Guard, or 
Army National Guard. 

10 vacancies are reserved for honor graduates of 
honor military schools. 

Sons of Medal of Honor winners may also apply for 
nomination. Vacancies are not limited in this category. 

The academy admits a new fourth class, or freshmen 
class, only once each year, during the last week of June. 
Its total authorized strength of cadets is 2,512. 

Cadet Life. Cadets live in the cadet dormitory, Van- 
denberg Hall. A cadet’s normal weekday begins with 
reveille at 5:50 a.m. Before classes, he has breakfast, and 
prepares his room for morning inspection. Classes аге 
held from 7:30 a.m. to noon and from 1:10 р.м. to 
3:15 р.м. After classes, a cadet takes part in sports (0 
afternoons a week. On other afternoons, he may study 
or take care of his personal affairs. у 

Dinner is at 6 р.м. in the winter, and 6:30 P.M. 1n 
the summer. The call to quarters sounds at 7 Р.М. 
From that time until taps sound at 10:15 p.m, the 


Cadets study in the academy library or in their rooms. 

All cadets are organized in a Cadet Wing. It consists 
of a headquarters апа permanent cadet groups and 
squadrons. An air force officer supervises each squadron 
and group. Cadets are appointed to positions of respon- 
sibility within their Cadet Wing. 

A cadet’s privileges increase as he progresses through 
the academy. Fourth Classmen may not leave the 
academy, pt for special reasons. After the first year, 
cadets receive a 12-day Christmas leave, or vacation, 
and a 4-week summer leave each year. First Classmen, 
= weekend leave each month. 
They may also leave the academy grounds during cer- 
tain hours on other weekends. 

The Academic Program at the academy covers four 
years of training for each cadet. The general education 
program provides each cadet with a broad education 
in the basic and applied sciences, the social sciences, 
and the humanities. It includes such courses as aero- 
dynamics, astronautics, chemistry, economics, English, 
foreign languages, history, law, philosophy, political 
science, ‚апа thermodynamics. Cadets with special 
Preparation or ability may take additional courses, or 
Substitute advanced courses for required ones. The mili- 
EN airmanship program prepares cadets for a role of 
E I includes military and leadership studies, 

ght training, and physical education. 
Boc work is graded on a percentage basis. The 
КЕР CM grade is 70 per cent. A cadet whose final 
dS. 3 б end of a term are below passing may be 
id n the academy. During the summer, in 
ES B junior, and senior rs, cadets receive 
Miltary [шь at air force bases, and visit qnis 
aa, x in the U nited States and overseas. Gradu- 

п exercises are held in June. 

BÉ» S. the 1920's, Brigadier General William 
i0 E ell urged that the government sct up an 
The ‚= ешу (see MITCHELL, “BILLY, WILLIAM). 

etary of the Air Force established an Air Force 


Or seniors, receive one 


UNITED STATES AIR FORCE ACADEMY 


Academic Training. Air Force codeh receive personal help 
from the instructor in classes limited from 12 to 16 in number 


Academy 


Academy Planning Board in 1948. A Service 
Board, organized in 1949 in the Department of Defense, 
urged that a new academy should be established to 


provide specialized training for future air force officers 

On April 1. 1954, Congress authorized the immediate 
establishment of an air force academy. Secretary of the 
Air Force Harold E. Talbott chose the academy's site 
in June, 1954. Lieutenant General Hubert R. Harmon 
became the first academy superintendent. In 1955, the 
air force dedicated the academy 
cadets trained at the academy's temporary site at 
Lowry Air Force Base, near Denver, Colo. The ac ademy 
moved to its permanent site near Colorado Springs in 


1958. 


The first class of 306 


ADEMY 


Critically reviewed by the Am Force A 


Practical Training. Cadets 
service and arm air force jet 
planes as part of their airman- 
ship training exercises. 


UNITED STATES ARMY 


UNITED STATES ARMY. See Ахму, Unrrep STATES 

UNITED STATES BANK. See Baxx or тик Unrrep 
SrATES 

UNITED STATES BORDER 
Parkgot, Uvxrrrp STATES 

UNITED STATES BOTANIC GARDEN in Washington, 


D.C., exhibits over 


PA BORDER 


OL. See 


10,000 species and varieties of plants, 
nany of them rare. ‘The collection includes products of 
the United States and other countries. 

Asap ic service, the garden identifies plants and 


vcommends methods of growing them. It also presents 


special displays and furnishes educational facilities to 


bo around the world 


А private organization founded the garden in 1820. 
In 1842, the government assumed control of the garden 
to display botanical collections assembled by govern- 
ment expeditions. The Congressional Joint Committee 
on the Library has supervised the United States 
Botanic Garden since 1856 Jous C. Bottes 

UNITED STATES CAPITALS. The federal government 
had no permanent capital from 1776, when the Declara- 
tion of Independence was signed, until 1800, when the 
government took up its residence in Washington, D.C. 
The Continental Congr 
authorized under the 


"s, and, later, the Congress 
Articles of Confederation, had 
many different meeting places. The capitals used by 
the earliest American Congresses are listed below, with 
the dates Congress met in each capital. 


1 
1776, to March, 1777. 
1777, t0 September, 1777. 
Lancaster, Pa., September 27, 1777. 
F 


1 
83, to November 4, 1783. 
November 26, 1783, to November 1, 


Annapolis, Md. 
1784. 

Trenton, N.J., November 1, 1784, to December 24, 
1784. 

New York City, January 11, 1785, to June, 1790. 


In 1789, the United States Constitution authorized 
the new Congress to acc ept a gift of land from the states 
for the establishment of a new capital. But jealousy 
among the states blocked every attempt to choose a loca- 
tion. At last, Alexander Hamilton of New York agreed 
to the selection of Virginia as a site. In return, Con- 
gressional delegates from Virginia agreed to support a 
bill in Congress which Hamilton wanted passed. Finally, 
both Virginia and Maryland gave land for the new 
capital. President George Washington chose the site on 
the Potomac River where the capital was to be built. 
The commission appointed to survey the ground and 
plan the city named the capital 77e City of Washington 
in honor of the President. 

The capital was built between 1790 and 1800. During 
this period, Congress met in Philadelphia. In 1800, the 
government was established at Washington. After 1801, 
several attempts were made to change the location of 
the capital, but all of them failed. GEORGE Е. Mowry 

See also Unrrep STATES, GOVERNMENT OF (pictures, 
Capitols of the United States); Disrricr or COLUMBIA; 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 
See Civit. SERVICE COMMISSION. 
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UNITED STATES COAST GUARD. See Coast GUARD, 
UNITED STATES, 

UNITED STATES COAST GUARD ACADEMY pre- 
pares young men to be commissioned in the 
United States Coast Guard. It covers 65 acres on the 
banks of the Thames River in New London, Conn. The 
academy is comparable to those of the other armed 
forces. But entrance is by annual nationwide competi- 
tive test rather than by congressional appointment 

Students at the academy are called cadets. The cadet 
system began in 1876 with the assignment of the cutter 
Dobbin as a training ship. Cadets had their winter 
quarters at New Bedford, Mass., and later at Arundel 
Cove, Md. In 1910, the Coast Guard established the 
academy on shore at New London. he present 
Georgian-style buildings were built in 1032. 

Entrance Requirements. An applicant io be eligible 
to take the cadet examination must (1) be a citizen of 
the United States, (2) be between 17 and 22 years of 
age, and (3) meet the educational and other require- 
ments established by the Commandant of the United 
States Coast Guard. 

The academy has an authorized strengih of about 
боо cadets. The Corps of Cadets is organized as a теді 
ment for the purpose of military training. Senior cadets 
act as regimental officers under the supervision of Coast 
Guard officers. 

The Course of Instruction offers a 4-year curriculum 
in enginecring, humanities, mathematics, physical edu- 
cation, professional studies, and science. Specific sub- 
jects taught include analytic geometry, calculus, applied 
atomic physics, navigation, ordnance, seamanship. 
thermodynamics, economics, English, history, and law. 
Athletic activities include full schedules of intercollegi- 
ate and intramural sports. 

During the summer term, cadets usually cruise 10 
European or Atlantic ports in a Practice Squadron. 
This unit consists of the academy’s training bark Eagle 
and one or two modern Coast Guard cutters. Cadets 
stand bridge, engine room, navigator, and combat- 
information-center watches. Summer training during 
the second-class, or junior, year includes aviation 
courses and gunnery, antisubmarine, and search-and- 
rescue exercises. Graduates receive bachelor of science 
degrees and commissions as ensigns. S. Н. EVANS 

See also Coasr GUARD, Unrrep Sates (Training ап 
Officer); Connecricur (color picture, The Color Guard). 

UNITED STATES CONGRESS. See Concress oF THE 
UNITED STATES, 


office 


Coast Guard Cadets pass in review on the campus at New 
London, Conn. H ton Hall, the academy's administration build- 
ing, faces the parode ground, The academy seal is shown, right. 


Shooting the Sun, a Coast Guard cadet 
learns to use a sextant quickly and accurately. 


Aboard the Eagle, the academy's training 
ship, cadets learn to handle all 22 sails. The 1 
ship takes a cruise abroad each summer. 


Pulling Away, cadets proctice handling 
small boats in the open sea on their cruise. 


Signing the Constitution, delegates 


UNITED STATES CONSTITUTION is the supreme law 
of the land. It establishes the form of the United States 
government, and the rights and liberties of the American 
people. The Constitution made the United States a 
nation. It is the shield of democracy under which Ameri- 
cans govern themselves as a free people. They respect 
the Constitution even as they make use of it. 

After the United States won its independence in the 
Revolutionary War, it faced the great problems of peace- 
time government. It had to enforce law and order, col- 
lect taxes, pay what was then a Staggering public debt, 
and regulate and stimulate trade. The new nation also 
had to deal successfully with the Indian tribes and with 
other governments. 

Most leaders of the infant republic soon became con- 
vinced that the Articles of Confederation of 1781 could 
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^ i , кет 
Courtesy John M. Haass Litho. Company, 


in Independence Hall approved the summer's work. This 
painting, by Howard Chandler Christy, hangs in the House wing of the Capitol їп Washington. 


not solve these problems and perform other tasks af 
governing a free, active, and expanding country (see 
ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION). ‘The confederation gov 
ernment lacked an executive and a system of courts. It 
could not act directly upon the citizens of the пат, 
especially to tax them for purposes of diplomacy ап 
defense. The confederation proved to be little more than 
an assembly of ambassadors from 13 jealous and sov 
ereign states. ; 
Men such as George Washington and Alexander 
Hamilton viewed the situation with grave concern. 
carly as 1783, they began to discuss the possibility 0 
creating an entirely new national government unde! 2 
new constitution. The farseeing Hamilton directed 2 
Series of political maneuvers that resulted in the con 
federation congress calling a convention to тесі M 


Ө ;о о ч оз ол жюгю; 


s on the Constitution included 
cretary William Jackson and an 
hh, Dickinson, written in by proxy. 


T George Washington 
. Benjamin Franklin 


James Madison, Jr. 


* Alexander Hamilton 


Gouverneur Morris 


. Robert Morris 

+ James Wilson 

- Charles C, Pinckney 
. Charles Pinckney 

. John Rutledge 


. Pierce Butler 

. Roger Sherman 

. William S. Johnson 

. James McHenry 

. George Read 

. Richard Bassett 

. Richard D. Spaight 

. William Blount 

. Hugh Williamson 

Dan of St. Thomas Jenifer 


. Rufus King 

. Nathaniel Gorham 
. Jonathan Dayton 
. Daniel Carroll 

. William Few 


Abraham Baldwin 


. John Langdon 
. Nicholas Gilman 
. William Livingston 


William Paterson 


. Thomas Mifflin 

. George Clymer 

. Thomas FitzSimons 

. Jared Ingersoll 

. Gunning Bedford, Jr. 
. Jacob Broom 

. John Dickinson 

. John Blair 

„ David Brearley 

. William Jackson 
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UNITED STATES CONSTITUTION 


Philadelphia on Мау : 1787, for the “sole and express 
purpose Ы revising the Articles of Confederation.” The 
55 delegates who attended the convention did far more 
than the congress had intended them to do. They gave 
up any ideas of fixing the Articles. During that hot, 
tiresome summer, they wrote a remarkable plan of gov- 
emment, the United States Constitution. 


The Supreme Law of the Land 


The Constitution consists of a preamble, 7 articles, 
and 22 amendments. It establishes the federal system of 
separating powers between the national government and 
the state governments. And it divides the powers of the 
national goverment among the executive, legislative, 
and judicial branches. 

The national govemment exercises both delegated 
powers, or those listed in the Constitution, and implied 
powers, or those reasonably implied by the Constitution. 
Implied powers give the federal government flexibility 
to expand its delegated powers as conditions change. 
For example, Congress made paper moncy “legal ten- 
der” under its expressed powers to borrow money. All 
powers not granted to the federal government and not 
denied to the states are reserved for the states or for the 
people. These powers are called reserved powers. In some 
areas, the federal and state governments have concurrent 
powers, and both may exercise authority. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has the final 
authority in interpreting the Constitution. It can set 
aside any law—federal, state, or local—that conflicts 
with any provision of the Constitution. See SUPREME 
COURT or тне UNITED STATES. 


The Need for the Constitution 


In 1783, after the Revolutionary War, the nation en- 
tered a period of unstable commercial and political con- 
ditions. Alexander Hamilton and his friends would have 
met little success in their campaign for a new constitu- 
Чоп if conditions had not been so unsettling for the 
leading men of trade and finance. Some historians have 
painted the troubles of the new American republic in 
much too gloomy colors. But little doubt remains that 
the situation became steadily worse after 1783. Each 
state acted almost like an independent country. Each 
ran its own affairs exactly as it saw fit, with no concern 
for the broad purposes of the republic. The States circu- 
lated a dozen different currencies, most of them inflated 
to a point where they had practically no value. Neigh- 
boring states raised tariff barriers against cach other. 
Great Britain refused to reopen the channels of trade 
that the colonies had depended on for their economic 
well-being. The state legislatures declined to pay the 
debts they had assumed during the Revolutionary War. 
Many states passed laws that made it possible for debt- 
ors to escape paying their obligations. 

Worst of all, some men began to think once again of 
taking up arms in order to solve their problems. In west- 
ern Massachusetts in 1786, thousands of farmers under 
Captain Daniel Shays rebelled against the state govern- 
ment in Boston. The militia finally put down Shays’ 
Rebellion (see Suays’ REBELLION). In Virginia and 
other states, George Washington and other leaders won- 
dered whether the colonies had rebelled in vain, They 
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felt that it was time to end these troubles and bei 

peace and order by forming a new national government. 
This new government would have to be able to act de. 
cisively to gain obedience at home and ‘spect abmad 


Representatives from five states mci at Annapolis, 
Md., in 1786. They proposed that the «tates appoint 
commissioners to meet in Philadelphia «id consider re 
vising the Articles of Confederation (¢ AxxArors 


CONVENTION). Congress agreed to the proposal. Tt sug. 
gested that each state select deputies, or delegates, to а 
constitutional convention. 


The Constitutional Convention 


The convention was supposed to open on May 14, 
1787. But few of the 55 delegates had arrived in Phila 
delphia by that date. Finally, on May 25, with delegates 
from a quorum of seven states present, the convention 
formally opened in Independence Hall. Twelve states 
had responded to the call for the convention. Rhode 
Island refused to send delegates, because ii feared that a 
new constitution would remove its power lo tax the use 
of imported supplies by neighboring states 

Of the 55 delegates, 39 stayed to the end and signed 
the United States Constitution on Sept. 17, 178]. 
William Jackson, the convention secretary, attested 
their signatures. The delegates included some of the 
most experienced and patriotic men in thc ncw republic. 
George Washington served as a dignified and authorita- 
tive presiding officer throughout the sessions. The be 
loved Benjamin Franklin, at the age of 81, inspired other 
members by his mere presence. The brilliant Alexander 
Hamilton expressed views too strongly lor the other 
delegates. The astute James Madison won for himself 
the title of “Father of the Constitution” with his 
speeches, negotiations, and attempts at compromise. 
The delegates were considering a plan ihat “would 
decide forever the fate of republican government,” he 
told the convention. Madison kept a record in his 
Debates in the Federal Convention of 1787. Other men who 
had much to do with writing the new Constitution 
included John Dickinson, Gouverneur Morris, Edmund 
Randolph, Roger Sherman, James Wilson, and George 
Wythe. Morris was probably the most influential dele- 
gate, after Madison and Washington. He was given the 
task of putting all the convention’s resolutions and 
decisions into polished form. Morris actually "wrote the 
Constitution.” The original copy of the document is 
preserved in the National Archives Building in 
Washington, D.C. 

Several important figures of the time did not attend 
the convention. John Adams, John Jay, and Thomas 
Jefferson were absent on other duties. Samuel Adams 
failed to be appointed a delegate from Massachusetts. 
Patrick Henry refused to serve after his appointment, 
because he opposed granting any more power to the 
national government. Three leading members of the 
convention—Elbridge Gerry, George Mason, and Luther 
Martin— declined to sign the Constitution, because they 
disagreed with some provisions in it. 

The Background of the Constitution. The framers of 
the Constitution relied heavily on past experience as 
they worked to create a new government. They could 
look back on all English history since King John granted 
the Magna Carta in 1215, and all American history 
Since the first representative assembly met at Jamestown 


In 1619. The fact and theory of American constitutional 
ment cınerged from these hundreds of years of 

trial and error 
"The fact of constitutional government came from the 
colonia! governments that had been established in 
America for nuny years before the Revolution. They 
had weakness. but they were far advanced over almost 


all other gover ments in the world in progressing toward 


the achiever: of liberty under law. 

"The theory 1 constitutional government involved the 
idea of a limit- government with balanced executive, 
legislative, anc judicial powers. John Adams became 
the most eloquent spokesman of this plan of government. 

The fact and theory had been brought together suc- 


cessfully by Adams when he wrote the Massachusetts 
Constitution o! 1780. The New York Constitution of 
1777, Which John Jay helped write, also provided for 
constitutional government. The delegates in Philadel- 
phia borrowed many techniques and even the words 
from these two state constitutions to write the plan for 
the new national government. 

The delegates also drew upon their own experiences. 
Franklin could recall, and learn from the failure of, his 
Albany plan of 1754 (see ALBANY CONGRESS). Washing- 
ton remembered his troubles in the Revolution as а 
strong leader irying to work with a weak legislature. 
Almost ever: delegate had served as a soldier or ad- 


ministrator during the Revolution, The framers often 
disagreed on \ictails. But they were remarkably united 
in insisting ılıat the new government should be strong 
enough to nwet its obligations, and safe enough to 
respect the liberties of the people. 

The Compromises. The task of creating a new con- 
stitutional «overnment was not easily accomplished. Оп 


several occasions, arguments over one real point of 
dispute nearly wrecked the convention: how to protect 
the interests of both the large and the small states. This 
issue in turn became a controversy over representation 
in the proposed national legislature. “The great diffi- 
culty lies in the affair of representation,” said Madison. 
‘And if this could be adjusted, all others would be 
surmountable.” 

The large states favored the Virginia Plan, under which 
population would determine a state’s representation in 
the legislature. The small states supported the New 
Jersey Plan, under which all states would have equal 
representation. Roger Sherman of Connecticut proposed 
the compromise that broke the deadlock. His plan pro- 
vided for equal representation in one house of Congress, 
and representation in proportion to population in the 
Other house. It became known as the Connecticut Com- 
promise or the Great Compromise. 

Another conflict arose over the question of how to 
count slaves in determining the number of congressmen 
à state should have. The Southern States wanted to 
count all the slaves, even though they would not be 
allowed to vote. The Northern States opposed this 
move. The convention finally agreed that three fifths of 
the slaves should be counted. In another compromise 
between North and South, the delegates agreed that the 
foreign slave trade could not be prohibited before 1808. 


Ratifying the Constitution 


The convention agreed that the new government 
could be organized after nine states had approved the 
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Constitution. Less than three months after the Consti- 
tution had been signed, Delaware became the first state 
to ratify it, on Dec. 7, 1787. New Hampshire was the 
ninth state, on June 21, 1788. But the Founding Fathers 
could not be sure that the Constitution would be given 
a fair trial until the key states of New York and Virginia 
had ratified it, Powerful organized opposition to the 
Constitution had developed in these two states, and in 
others, Men such as Elbridge Gerry, Patrick Henry, 
Richard Henry Lee, and George Mason spoke out 
against ratification. 

Critics objected that a bill of rights had not been 
included, the President had too much independence, 
the Senate was too aristocratic, Congress had too many 

and the national government had too much 
authority. Friends of the Constitution rallied support 
for ratification. They became known as Federalists. 
Their opponents were called Anti-Federalists, The two 
factions promoted their causes in newspapers, in pam- 
phlets, and in debates in the ratifying conventions. 
They developed the first political groupings that 
became known as political parties. 

Virginia ratified the Constitution on June 25, 1788, 
and New York did so on July 26. Early in January, 
1789, all ratifying states except New York selected 
presidential electors in their legislatures or by a direct 
vote of the people. On February 4, the electors unani- 
mously named George Washington as the first President 
of the United States. The first Congress under the 
Constitution met in New York City on March 4. 
Washington was inaugurated on April go. But two 
states—North Carolina and Rhode Island—refused to 
approve the Constitution and take part in the new 
government until the first Congress had begun to adopt 
a bill of rights. 


The Bill of Rights 


The Federalists might never have obtained ratifica- 
tion in several key states if they had not promised to 
support amendments to the Constitution. These 
amendments were designed to protect individual 
liberties against possible encroachment by the new 
government. Most state constitutions that were adopted 
during the Revolution had included a clear declaration 
of the rights of all persons. Most Americans had come 
to believe that no constitution could be considered 
complete without such a declaration. George Mason 
had been the man most responsible for the first and 
most famous American bill of rights, the Virginia Dec- 
laration of Rights of 1776. His opposition would have 
been enough to prevent ratification of the Constitution 
in Virginia, if the Federalists had not agreed to his 
demands for amendments. 

James Madison led the new Congress in proposing 12 
amendments to be adopted by the states under the 
amending process outlined in Article V of the Consti- 
tution. By Dec. 15, 1791, enough states had approved 
10 of the 12 amendments to make them a permanent 
addition to the Constitution. These amendments are 
known as the Bill of Rights, although the term usually 
refers only to the first eight amendments. One of the two 
rejected amendments dealt with the size of the House 
of Representatives. It would have allowed Congress to 
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change the proportion of representation from one repre- 
sentative for every 30,000 persons to one representative 
for every 50,000 persons. The other rejected. amend- 
ment provided that Congress should not change the 
salaries of its members until an election of representa- 
tives had been held. See BILL or RIGHTS. 


The Development of the Constitution 


The Constitution has developed into a charter well 
suited to the needs of a great industrial nation. Yet it 
has never been fundamentally revised. In many other 
countries, constitutions come and go like the leaves of 
the trees. It was Madison who said, “In framing a 
system which we wish to last for ages, we should not 
lose sight of the changes which ages will produce." 
The Constitution was designed to serve the interests 
of all the people—rich and poor, Northerners and 
Southerners, farmers, workers, and businessmen. The 
farsighted Anti-Federalists accepted defeat when the 
Constitution was adopted, then set about to win power 
under its rules (see ANTi-FEDERALIST). Their action set 
a style for American politics that has never changed. 
Few Americans have ever had reason to condemn the 
Constitution or call for a second constitutional conven- 
tion. 

The great principles of the Constitution have been 
in tune with the beliefs and hopes of an expanding 
democracy. These principles include the sovereignty of 
the people, supremacy of the national government, 
respect for the states, division of power among three 
equal and independent branches, separation of church 
and state, and rule by a clear-cut majority. 

The framers of the Constitution believed strongly in 
the rule of the majority. They guaranteed that no 
majority would have its way unless it could prove itself 
“persistent and undoubted.” They achieved this goal 
by separating and balancing the powers of government, 
and by calling for a system of staggered elections, so 
that all elected officials would not be up for re-election 
at the same time. 

Amendments have expanded the powers and broad- 
ened the base of the United States government. But 
they have not changed its basic structure. Of the 22 
amendments, the first 10 took effect in 1791. Amend- 
ment 21, adopted in 1933, repealed Amendment 18, 
Amendments may be proposed by two thirds of each 
house of Congress, or by national conventions called by 
Congress. They must then be ratified by the legislatures 
of three fourths of the states or by conventions in three 
fourths of the states. 

Statutes have also expanded the meaning of the 
Constitution, For example, Congress has established 
huge administrative organizations, such as the Fi ederal 
Aviation Agency and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. It has widened the jurisdiction of the 
Court of the United States in the matter o 
from lower courts. Congress has also extended 
to "regulate commerce" into the power to 
many aspects of the American economy. 

Court Decisions. The federal courts have 
cially active in fitting the words of the G 
to new situations. The Supreme Court inte: 
the Constitution means in Specific cases, 
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the power of judicial review. It can also declare lays 
unconstitutional. The court has these powers largely 
because of the bold initiative of Chie! Justice John 
Marshall in the case of Marbury us. Madison in 1 
(sce Mansnarr, Jonn). More than 70 federal laws and 
hundreds of state laws have been held unconstitutional 
since the early 1800°s. In every case, the Sı :preme Court 
of the United States has interpreted th. meaning of 
the Constitution. 

Presidential Actions. Strong Presidunts, such as 
George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Andrew Jack- 
son, Abraham Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, Wood- 
row Wilson, and Franklin D. Roosevelt. used their 
authority to expand the few simple words of Article II 
into a vast reservoir of executive power. This article 
makes the President commander in chie! of the armed 
forces. It gives him power to grant гергісуеѕ and par- 
dons for offenses against the United Staics, except in 
cases of impeachment. Washington, for example, made 
the President the leading figure in foreign affairs, 
Lincoln used the powers from the article to free the 
slaves during the Civil War. 

Customs have added to the powers of all three 
branches of the federal government. For example, the 
President's Cabinet developed from the words in Article 
П of the Constitution that permit the chief executive to 
"require the opinion, in writing, of the principal officer 
in cach of the executive departments, upon any subject 
relating to the duties of their respective offices...” 

State and Party Actions. The Constitution provides 
for a general method of electing a President. [t does not 
mention political parties. But state laws and political- 
party practices have converted the constitutional system 
of voting into the exciting campaigns and clections of 
today. 

The Constitution has continued to develop in re- 
Sponse to the demands of an ever-growing society 
through all these methods. Yet the spirit and wording of 
the Constitution have remained constant. Men of each 
generation have been able to apply its provisions to their 
own problems in ways that seem reasonable to them. 

The British statesman, William E. Gladstone, de- 
scribed the Constitution as “the most wonderful work 
ever struck off at a given time by the brain and purpose 
of man.” In a world of change and struggle, the Ameri- 
can people have no more precious possession than this 
great document. The story of how the framers wrote the 
Constitution and how it has met the challenges of 
American democracy is one that people should never 
tire of reading. 
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F. State and Party Actions 
Questions 

Why were the Articles of Confederation of 1781 inade- 
quate for governing the United States? 

What compromises were made in forming the Con- 
stitution? 

What were some major objections against the newly 
formed Constitution? 

How did controversy over the Constitution result in 
creating the first American political parties? 

What government body has the final authority in 
interpreting the Constitution? 

The constitutions of what two states contributed 
greatly to organizing the United States Constitution? 

Why was James Madison called “the Father of the 
Constitution"? 

In what six ways has the Constitution been modified 
or applied to new situations? 

What individual actually *wrote the Constitution"? 

What are delegated powers? Implied powers? Reserved 
powers? Concurrent powers? 


The United States Constitution 


— The text of the United States Constitution is printed 
here in boldface type. All words are given their modern 


spelling and capitalization. Brackets | ] indicate 

paris that have been changed or set aside by amend- 

ments. The paragraphs printed in lightface type are 

~ nol port of the Constitution. They explain the meaning 
PREAMBLE 


We the people of the United States, in order to 
form a mors perfect Union, establish justice, insure domes- 
tic tranquility, provide for the common defense, promote 
the депегаї welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish 
this Constitution for the United States of America. 


ARTICLE 1 
The Legislative Department 


Section 1. All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, which 
shall consist of a Senate and House of Representatives. 


The small states supported the New Jersey plan. They 
wanted cach state to have the same number of repre- 
sentatives in the legislature. ‘The large states wanted the 
Virginia plan, representation based on population, so 
that they would have power in proportion to their size. 
As a compromise, the two-house Congress was set up, 
with one house chosen according to each plan. The plan 
of the large states was carried out in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and that of the small states in the Senate. 

The people were already used to the idea of a two- 
part legislature, The British Parliament had its House 
of Commons and House of Lords, and most of the thir- 
teen colonies had set up two-part legislatures. 


The House of Representatives 


Section 2. (1) The House of Representatives shall be 
Composed of members chosen every second year by 
the people of the several States, and the electors in 
each State shall have the qualifications requisite for 
te of the most numerous branch of the State legis- 
ature, 


The “most numerous branch” of the state legislature 
means the house which has the most members. The ques- 


of certain passages, or they describe how certain pas- 
sages in the Constitution have worked in practice. 
Owen J. Roberts, Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court (1930-1945), and William O. Douglas, As- 
sociate Justice of the Supreme Court (1939- ), 
authenticated these annotations. d 


tion of who shall be allowed to vote for state legislators 
is entirely up to the state. But if the state lets a person 
vote for representatives to the lower house of the state 
legislature, it must let him vote in Congressional elec- 
tions. Amendment 19 provided that, in fixing qualifica- 
tions for voters, a state may not discriminate among 
its inhabitants on account of sex. 


(2) No person shall be a Representative who shall 
not have attained to the age of twenty-five years, and 
been seven years a citizen of the United States, and 
who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that 
State in which he shall be chosen. 


Each state decides for itself who is an “inhabitant,” 
by setting up requirements for legal residence. A repre- 
sentative usually lives not only in the state from which 
he is chosen, but also in the Congressional district which 
he represents. 


(3) Representatives and direct taxes shall be appor- 
tioned among the several States which may be included 
within this Union, according to their respective numbers, 
[which shall be determined by adding to the whole 
number of free persons, including those bound to service 
for a term of years], and excluding Indians not taxed, 
[three fifths of all other persons]. The actual enumeration 
shall be made within three years after the first meeting 
of the Congress of the United States, and within every 
subsequent term of ten years, in such manner as they 
shall by law direct. The number of Representatives shall 
not exceed one for every thirty thousand, but each 
State shall have at least one representative; [and until 
such enumeration shall be made, the State of New 
Hampshire shall be entitled to choose 3, Massachusetts 8, 
Rhode Island and Providence Plantations 1, Connecti- 
cut 5, New York 6, New Jersey 4, Pennsylvania 8, Dela- 
ware 1, Maryland 6, Virginia 10, North Carolina 5, 
South Carolina 5, and Georgia 3]. 
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A Reproduction of the Opening Sections of the Constitution Shows the 


The effect of this paragraph has been greatly changed, 
both by amendments and by new conditions. It now 
provides only three things: (a) the number of repre- 
sentatives allotted to each state shall be based on its 
population; (b) Congress must see that the people of 
the United States are counted every 10 years; (c) each 
state gets at least one representative, 

The words “апа direct taxes" mean poll and property 
taxes. Amendment 16 gives Congress the right to tax 
a person according to the size of his own income, rather 
than according to the population of the state in which 
he happens to live. But the phrase still forbids Congress 
to impose any form of direct taxation except by ap- 
portioning it. 

In the reference to “three fifths of all other persons,” 
the “other persons” meant Negro slaves, Since there are 
no longer any slaves, this part of the paragraph no 
longer has any meaning. Indians who Pay no taxes and 
who are wards of the government are still not counted 
in the apportionment of representatives, 

The provision that there shall be no more than one 
representative for every 30,000 people no longer has 
any practical force, because there is now about one rep- 
resentative for each 300,000. In 1910 Congress fixed the 
total number of representatives at 435, and this number 


has held ever since, 
(4) When vacancies happen їп the representation from 
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Preamble and the First Article. 


any State, the executive authority thereof shall issue 
writs of election to fill such vacancies, 

The Constitution allows each state to decide how the 
vacancy shall be filled. Most states require the governor 
to call a special election for this purpose. 

(5) The House of Representatives shall choose their 
Speaker and other officers; and shall have the sole 
power of impeachment. 


The Speaker of the House is its presiding officer (sec 
SPEAKER). The power of impeachment means the power 
to bring charges against an official, ‘These charges are 
tried by the Senate (see IMPEACHMENT). 


The United States Senate 


Section 3. (1) The Senate of the United States shall 
be composed of two Senators from each State, [chosen 
by the legislature thereof,] for six years; and each 
Senator shall have one vote. 

The Constitution at first provided that each state 
legislature should pick two Senators. Amendment 17 
changed this by allowing the voters in each state to 
choose their own Senators, 

(2) Immediately after they shall be assembled in con- 
sequence of the first election, they shall be divided as 
equally as may be into three classes. The seats of the 
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Senators of the first class shall be vacated at the expira- 
tion of the second year, of the second class at the 
expiration of the fourth year, and of the third class at 
the expiration of the sixth year, so that one third may 
be chosen every second year; [and if vacancies happen 
by resignation, or otherwise, during the recess of the 
legislature of any State, the Executive thereof may make 
temporary appointments until the next meeting of the 
legislature, which shall then fill such vacancies]. 


Except in the first two Congresses, all Senators have 
been elected for a six-year term. This means that at 
least two thirds of the Senators in each Congress will 
ordinarily be experienced in the job. The method of 
filling vacancies is now set forth in Amendment 17. 


(3) No person shall be a Senator who shall not have 
attained to the age of thirty years, and been nine years 
a citizen of the United States, and who shall not, when 
elected, be an inhabitant of that State for which he 
shall be chosen. 


Henry Clay of Kentucky was the first person under 
30 to be elected to the Senate. He had reached the re- 
quired age by the time he took the oath of office, 


In 1793 Albert Gallatin, who won fame as Secretary 
of the Treasury, was elected Senator from Pennsylvania, 
He was barred from taking office because he had not 
been a citizen for nine years. 


Amendment 14 established a qualification for Senators 
and Representatives that no longer has significance. It 
provided that no one could be a Senator or Representa- 
tive who had sided with the Confederacy during the 
Civil War after taking an oath to support the Constitu- 
tion, But Congress could remove this disability. 


(4) The Vice-President of the United States shall be 
President of the Senate, but shall have no vote, unless 
they be equally divided. 


, The power of the Vice-President to break a tie vote 
in the Senate has often been important. For example, in 
1789 Vice-President John Adams cast the vote which 
decided that the President could remove members of the 
Cabinet without the approval of the Senate. In 1899 
Vice-President Garret Hobart cast the vote which made 
possible the ratification of the peace treaty after the 
Spanish-American War. In 1945 Vice-President Harry 
S. Truman broke a tie on the extension of Lend-Lease. 


(5) The Senate shall choose their other officers, and 
also a President pro tempore, in the absence of the Vice- 
President, or when he shall exercise the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


(6) The Senate shall have the sole power to try all 
impeachments. When sitting for that purpose, they shall 
be on oath or affirmation. When the President of the 
United States is tried, the Chief Justice shall preside: 
and no person shall be convicted without the concurrence 
of two thirds of the members present. 


‘The provision that the Chief Justice, rather than the 
Vice-President, shall preside over the Senate when a 
President is on trial probably grows out of the fact that 
a conviction would make the Vice-President the Presi- 
dent. The phrase “оп oath or affirmation" means that 
Senators are placed under oath when trying impeach- 
ment cases, just as jurors are in a regular court trial. 


(7) Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not ex- 
tend further than to removal from office, and disqualifi- 
cation to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust or 
Profit under the United States: but the party convicted 
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shall nevertheless be liable and subject to indictment, 
trial, judgment and punishment, according to law. 


In American history, the Senate has convicted only 
four men, all of them judges. They were removed from 
office, but none was ever tried before another court. 


Organization of Congress 


Section 4. (1) The times, places and manner of hold- 
ing elections for Senators and Representatives, shall be 
prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; but 
the Congress may at any time by law make or alter 
such regulations, [except as to the places of choosing 
Senators]. 


So long as state legislatures chose the Senators, it 
would not do to let Congress fix the place of choosing. 
This would have amounted to giving Congress the power 
to tell each state where to locate its capital. The words 
“except as to the places of choosing Senators” are wiped 
out by the new method of choosing Senators laid down 
by Amendment 17. 


(2) The Congress shall assemble at least once in every 
year, [and such meeting shall be on the first Monday 
in December, | unless they shall by law appoint a different 
day. 

In Europe, kings had the power to call legislative 
bodies into session, They often kept parliaments from 
meeting, sometimes for many years, simply by not calling 
them together. This is the reason for the provision that 
the Congress of the United States must meet at least 
once a year. Amendment 20 changed the date of the 
opening day of the session to January 3. 


Section 5. (1) Each House shall be the judge of the 
elections, returns and qualifications of its own members, 
and a majority of each shall constitute a quorum to do 
business; but a smaller number may adjourn from day 
to day, and may be authorized to compel the attend- 
ance of absent members, in such manner, and under 
such penalties as each House may provide. 


In judging the qualifications of its members, each 
House may consider not only the age, citizenship, and 
residence requirements set forth in the Constitution it- 
self, but any other matters bearing on fitness for the 
office. The Senate refused to seat onc Senator-elect be- 
cause his campaign was “colored with fraud and corrup- 
tion" and another because of doubts about his loyalty 
to the country. 

A quorum means a group large enough to carry on the 
business of the House. Discussion and debate can go on 
whether a quorum is present or not,so long as a quorum 
comes in to vote. 


(2) Each House may determine the rules of its pro- 
ceedings, punish its members for disorderly behavior, 
and, with the concurrence of two thirds, expel a member. 


The right of each house to make its rules has had 
important results. For example, the House of Repre- 
sentatives puts strict limit on debate, so as to speed up 
the transaction of necessary business, In the Senate, de- 
bate can go on as long as anyone wishes to speak, and 
any member may speak as long as he likes. This often 
delays Senate business. See FiLIBUSTERING. 


(3) Each House shall keep a journal of its proceed- 
ings, and from time to time publish the same, excepting 
such parts as may in their judgment require secrecy; and 
the yeas and nays of the members of either House on 
any question shall, at the desire of one fifth of those 
present, be entered on the journal. 
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The journals of the two houses have been | 
together in the Congressional Record since 1873. The 
Reed appears daily while Congress is in session. If 
cither house wants to hold a secret sesion, it resolves 
itself into а committee of the whole, and its proceedings 
are not recorded in the journal, 

A member of either house can get leave to insert a 
speech in the Congressional Record without going to the 
trouble of delivering it, He can thus give the people at 
home the impression that he is speaking up in their 
interests, when he actually has not addressed Congress. 


(4) Neither House, during the session of Congress, 
shall, without the consent of the other, adjourn for more 
thon three days, nor to any other place than that in 
which the two Houses shall be sitting. 


Section 6. (1) The Senators and Representatives shall 
receive a compensotion for their services, to be ascer- 
toined by low, ond paid out of the Treasury of the 
United States. They shall in all cases, except treason, 
felony ond breoch of the peace, be privileged from 
orrest during their attendance at the session of their 
respective Houses, and in going to and returning from 
the same; and for any speech or debate in either House, 
they sholl not be questioned in апу other place. 


The reason for the provision that congressmen cannot 
be arrested was that kings had sometimes ordered the 
arrest of legislators who opposed their policies, Such 
legislators could be held on trumped-up charges until 
the legislative session was over. The framers of the Con- 
stitution wanted to avoid any risk that a President might 
do the same thing. 

The reason for the provision that a member of Con- 
gress shall not be questioned in any other place for any 
speech or debate in either house is that he may execute 
his duties without fear of a civil suit or a criminal prosc- 
cution for slander, libel, or other cause. Immunity 
extends to anything said in debate, a report, or a vote, 


(2) No Senator or Representative shall, during the 
time for which he was elected, be appointed to any 
civil office under the authority of the United States, which 
shall have been created, or the emoluments whereof 
shall have been increased during such time; and no 
person holding any office under the United States, shall 
be a member of either House during his continuance 
in office. 


These provisions keep congressmen from creating jobs 
to which they can later be appointed, or from raising 
salaries of jobs they hope to hold in the future. 

In 1909 Senator Philander C. Knox wanted to resign 
from the Senate in order to become Secretary of State. 
But the salary of the Secretary of State had been in- 
creased during Knox's term as Senator. In order that 
Knox might accept the post, Congress withdrew the 
salary increase for the period of Knox's unfinished term, 


Section 7. (1) All bills for raising revenue shall origi- 
nate in the House of Representatives; but the Senate may 
Propose or concur with amendments as on other bills. 


The tradition that tax bills should start in the House 
was brought over from England. It now has less mean- 
ing, because the Senate can “amend” а money bill by 
rewriting the whole measure. 
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(2) Every bill which shall have passed the House of 
Representatives and the Senate, shall, before it become 


9 law, be presented to the President of the United 
States; if he approve he shall sign it, but i‘ not he shol 
return it, with his objections to that Hous» in which à 


shall have originated, who shall enter the objections ot 
large on their journal, and proceed to reconsider it, 
If after such reconsideration two thirds of that House 
shall agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent, together 
with the objections, to the other House, by which it shall 
likewise be reconsidered, and if approved Ьу two thirds 
of that House, it shall become a law. But in all such 
cases the votes of both Houses shall be determined by 
yeas ond nays, and the names of the persons voting 
for and against the bill shall be entered on the journal 
of each House respectively. If any bill shc!! not Ье re- 
turned by the President within ten days (Sundays ех- 
cepted) after it shall have been presented to him, the 
same shall be a law, in like manner as if he had signed 
it, unless the Congress by their adjournment prevent its 
return, in which case it shall not be a law. 


If the President disapproves of a bill that is sent to 
him near the close of a session, he will usually hold it 
for the full ro days to see if Congress will not adjourn 
and spare him the trouble of a veto message. If Congress 
adjourns within ro days, the bill is killed. [his device 
is known as a “pocket veto.” 


(3) Every order, resolution, or vote to which the concur- 
rence of the Senate and House of Representatives may 
be necessary (except on a question of adjournment) 
shall be presented to the President of the United States; 
ond before the same shall take effect, shall be approved 
by him, or being disapproved by him, shall be repassed 
by two thirds of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, according to the rules and limitations prescribed 
in the case of a bill. 


Powers Vested in Congress 
Section 8. The Congress shall have power: 


(1) To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and 
excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common 
defense and general welfare of the United States; but 
all duties, imposts and excises shall be uniform through- 
out the United States; 


Duties are customs taxes on goods brought into the 
United States, Excises are taxes upon sales, use, or pro- 
duction, and sometimes on business procedures or privi- 
leges. For example, corporation taxes, cigarette taxes, 
and amusement taxes are excises, Imposts is a general 
tax term including both duties and excises. 


(2) To borrow money on the credit of the United 
States; 

(3) To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and 
among the several States, and with the Indian tribes; 


This “Commerce Clause” grants Congress some of its 
most important powers, “Commerce” has been inter- 
preted to mean all kinds of traffic and transportation. 
The commerce power has been construed to cover not 
only all movements or activities across state lines, but 


also all activities, even though local, that “affect” those 
movements or activities, 


The word “regulate” may mean to restrain, to pro- 
hibit, to Protect, to encourage, or to promote. ‘Thus 
Congress can improve waterways, enforce safety meas- 
ures, or forbid the shipment of impure goods. It can 


te the icovement of trains, people, radio and tele. 


боп prog rains clectric power, stocks and bonds, lottery 
tickets, mar factured goods, or raw materials across 
state lines or national boundaries, 

Congress oust pass all laws. It cannot delegate the 
business of l making to any other man or body of men. 
But in mod times, Congress has found it necessary to 

laws fo: the regulation of various kinds of business, 
guch as that railroads and public utility companies. 
In such cas ongress has, by a law, declared the policy 
which it dc ; enforced. It has then conferred on com- 
missions v are part of the Executive Branch of the 
government Ile power to make rules and regulations 
to carry © ıc declared policy, to conduct investiga- 
tions to det | nine whether the declared policy is being 
obeyed by business concerns which are subject to 
regulation 1 to compel obedience, Sce Civit, Акко» 
xano Bokn; FEDERAL. Aviation AGENCY; PEDERAL 
COMMUNICA ions COMMISSION; FEDERAL Marire BOARD 
AND Макты ADMINISTRATION; FEDERAL POWER Com- 
MISSION; Г. DERAL TRADE COMMISSION; INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE ( OMMISSION; SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE Comt- 


mission; T ^iirr. COMMISSION. 


(4) To estoblish an uniform rule of naturalization, and 
uniform lows on the subject of bankruptcies throughout 
the United States; 

(5) To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of 
foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights and measures; 


From this provision, along with the provision which 


allows the Congress to regulate commerce and to borrow 
money, Cous ress gets its right to charter national banks 
and to csuılılish the Federal Reserve System. See Fev- 
ERAL Кез ir SYSTEM. 


(6) To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting 
the securities and current coin of the United States; 


(7) To establish post offices and post roads; 


(8) To promote the progress of science and useful 
arts, by securing for limited times to authors and in- 
ventors the exclusive right to their respective writings 
ond discoveries; 


Photogr ^is and films may also be copyrighted under 
this provision. See COPYRIGHT; PATENT. 

(9) To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme 
Court; 


For examples of federal courts “inferior to the Su- 
preme Court," see Court (Federal Courts); Court 
or APPEALS; COURT OF CLAIMS. 

10) To define and punish piracies and felonies com- 
mitted on the high seas, and offenses against the law 
of nations; 


See FELONY; PIRATE. 


(11) To declare war, grant letters of marque and 
reprisal, and make rules concerning captures on land 
and water; 


The war power gives Congress vast powers it does not 
have in peacetime. To win, the entire nation must 
mobilize. The war power allows Congress to fix prices. 
ration commodities, and build factories—acts beyond 
its power in peacetime. See MARQUE AND REPRISAL. 


_ (12) To raise and support armies, but no appropria- 
tion of money to that use shall be for a longer term 
than two years; 

(13) To provide and maintain a navy; 


1 (14) To make rules for the government and regula- 
tion of the land and naval forces; 


(15) To provide for calling forth the militia to execute 
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the lows of the Union, suppres imurrections ond repel 
invasions, 


The militia is separate from the army and is partly 
controlled by the states. Congres: has given to the Prosi- 
dent the power to decide when a state of invasion or 
insurrection exists. 


(16) To provide for organizing, arming, ond disci- 
plining, the militio, and for governing such port of them 
оз may be employed in the service of the United States, 
reserving to the States respectively, the appointment 
of the officers, and the authority of training the militia 
according to the discipline prescribed by Congress; 


Until 1916, the militia was really operated by the 
states, In that year, the National Defense Act provided 
for drafting the National Guard into United States serv- 
ice under certain circumstances. 


(17) To exercise exclusive legislation in all coses 
whatsoever, over such district (not exceeding ten miles 
square) as may, by cession of particular States, and the 
acceptance of Congress, become the sect of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, ond to exercise like authority 
over all places purchased by the consent of the legis- 
lature of the State in which the same shall be for the 
erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dockyards, and 
other needful buildings; —And 


"This section makes Congress the legislative body not 
only for the District of Columbia, but for federal prop- 
erty on which forts, naval bases, arsenals, and other 
federal works or buildings are located. 


(18) To make all laws which shall be necessory and 
proper for carrying into execution the foregoing powers, 
and all other powers vested by this Constitution in the 
Government of the United States, or in ony department 
or officer thereof. 


The famous “necessary and proper” clause allows 
Congress to exercise many powers not granted to it in 
so many words. As a result, the powers of Congress 
change with changing times. This fact may help to ex- 

lain why the Constitution of the United States has out- 
lasted any other written constitution in the world. 


Restraints, Federal and State 


Section 9. (1) The migration or importation of such 
persons as any of the States now existing shall think 
proper to admit, shall not be prohibited by the Congress 
prior to the year one thousand eigh! hundred and eight, 
but a tax or duty may be imposed on such importation, 
not exceeding ten dollars for each person. 


This paragraph refers to the slave trade. Dealers in 
slaves, as well as some slaveholders, wanted to make 
sure that Congress could not stop anyonc from bringing 
African slaves into the country before the year 1808. 


(2) The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall 
not be suspended, unless when in cases of rebellion or 
invasion the public safety may require it. 


See HABEAS Corpus. 


(3) No bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall 
be passed. 


See ATTAINDER; Ex Post Facto. 
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(4) No capitation, [or other direct,] tax shall be laid, 
unless in proportion to the census or enumeration herein 
before directed to be taken. 


The Supreme Court once held that this clause barred 
the income tax, The decision was wiped out by Amend- 
ment 16, which allows Congress to levy taxes on income. 
See comment under Article I, Section 2, Clause (3). 


(5) No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported 
from any State. 


“Exported” means sent out to other states or to foreign 
countries, Опе of the chief reasons for calling the Con- 
stitutional Convention together was to pass this provision 
and thus get rid of tariff barriers between the states. 


(6) No preference shall be given by any regulation 
of commerce or revenue to the ports of one State over 
those of another: nor shall vessels bound to, or from, 
one State, be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties 
in another, 


(7) No money shall be drawn from the Treasury, but 
in consequence of appropriations made by law; and a 
regular statement and account of the receipts and ex- 
penditures of all public money shall be published from 
time to time. 


It would take forever to authorize every item of goy- 
ernment expenditure separately, Congress generally 
passes appropriations for government funds in lump 
sums. The Bureau of the Budget accounts for funds after 
they are spent, and suggests how much should be appro- 
priated for government activities, 


(8) No title of nobility shall be granted by the United 
States: And no person holding any office of profit or 
trust under them, shall, without the consent of the Con- 
gress, accept of any present, emolument, office, or title, 
Ei any kind whatever, from any king, prince, or foreign 

tate, 


This provision has not always been enforced strictly, 
for fear of offending the heads of other governments, 
Presidents accepted gifts from foreign rulers almost from 
the beginning of the nation. Return gifts have also been 
made, although Congress could not openly appropriate 
funds for this purpose. Knightly orders have often been 
conferred by foreign rulers on high-ranking officers in 
the armed services of the United States, 


Section 10. (1) No State shall enter into any treaty 
alliance, or confederation; grant letters of marque and 
reprisal; coin money; emit bills of credit; make anything 
but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts; 
pass any bill of attainder, ex post facto law, or law 
impairing the obligation of contracts, or grant any title 
of nobility. 


(2) No State shall, without 
lay any imposts or duties on 


all such laws shall be subje 
of the Congress. 


in time of peace, enter into any a 
with another State, or with a foreig 
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n power, or engage in 


war, unless actually invaded, or in such imminent danger 
as will not admit of delay. 


ARTICLE П 


The Executive Department 


Section 1. (1) The executive power shall be vested in 
а President of the United States of America. He shall 
hold his office during the term of four years, and, to. 
gether with the Vice-President, chosen for the same 
term, be elected, as follows: 


(2) Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the 
legislature thereof may direct, a number of electors, 
equal to the whole number of Senators and Representa. 
tives to which the State may be entitled in the Congress; 
but no Senator or Representative, or person holding 
an office of trust or profit under the United States, shall 
be appointed an elector. 


See ELECTORAL COLLEGE. 


(3) [The electors shall meet in their respective States, 
and vote by ballot for two persons, of whom one at 
least shall not be an inhabitant of the same State with 
themselves. And they shall make a list of all the persons 
voted for, and of the number of votes for each; which 
list they shall sign and certify, and transmit sealed to 
the seat of the Government of the United States, directed 
їо the President of the Senate. The President of the 
Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, Open all the certificates, and the 
votes shall then be counted. The person having the great- 
est number of votes shall be the President, if such 
number be a majority of the whole number of electors 
appointed; and if there be more than one who have 
such majority, and have an equal number of votes, then 
the House of Representatives shall immediately choose 
by ballot one of them for President; and if no person 
have a majority, then from the five highest on the list 
the said House shall in like manner choose the President. 
But in choosing the President, the votes shall be taken 
by States, the representation from each State having 
one vote; a quorum for this purpose shall consist of а 
member or members from two thirds of the States, and 
9 majority of all the States shall be necessary fo d 
choice. In every case, after the choice of the President, 
the person having the greatest number of votes of the 
electors shall be the Vice-President. But if there should 
remain two or more who have equal votes, the Senate 
shall choose from them by ballot the Vice-President.] 


This procedure made possible a tie between Thomas 
Jefferson апа Aaron Burr, the Republican candidates 
for President and Vice-President, each of whom got the 
votes of all the Republican clectors in the election of 
1800. The House voted 35 times before it cl 
son. Amendment 12 corrected this weakness 
Constitution, Electors still vote for President, but the 
President and Vice-President are voted for separately. 
See JEFFERSON, THOMAS (The Election of 1800). 


(4) The Congress may determine the time of choosing 
the electors, and the day on which they shall give their 


votes; which day shall be the same throughout the 
United States, 


_(5) No person except a natural-born citizen, or ® 
citizen of the United States at the time of the adoption 
of this Constitution, shall be eligible to the office © 


President; neither shall any person be eligible to that 
office who shall not have attained to the age of thirty- 
five years, and been fourteen years a resident within 
the United States. 


(6) Incase of the removal of the President from office, 
or of his death, resignation, or inability to discharge the 
powers and duties of the said office, the same shall 
devolve on the Vice-President, and the Congress may by 
law provide for the case of removal, death, resignation 
or inability, both of the President and Vice-President, 
declaring what officer shall then act as President, and 
such officer shall act accordingly, until the disability be 
removed, or a President shall be elected. 


See PRESIDENTIAL Succession. Only death has ever 
cut short the term of a President of the United States, 


(7) The President shall, at stated times, receive for his 
services, а compensation, which shall neither be in- 
creased nor diminished during the period for which he 
shall have been elected, and he shall not receive within 
that period any other emolument from the United States, 
or any of them. 


The Constitution made it possible for a poor man to 
become President by providing a salary for that office. 


(8) Before he enter on the execution of his office, he 
shall take the following oath or affirmation! —"l do 
solemnly swear (or affirm) that 1 will faithfully execute 
the office of President of the United States, and will to 
the best of my ability, preserve, protect and defend 
the Constitution of the United States.” 


The Constitution does not say who shall administer 
the oath to the newly elected President. President George 
Washington was sworn in by Robert R. Livingston, 
then a city official in New York City. After that, it 
became customary for the Chief Justice or an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court to administer the oath. 
Calvin Coolidge was sworn in by his father, a justice of 
the peace, at his home in Vermont. He took the oath 
again before Justice Adolph A. Hochling of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia. It is now customary 
for the Chief Justice to swear in the President. 


Section 2. (1) The President shall be commander in 
chief of the army and navy of the United States, and of 
the militia of the several States, when called into the 
actual service of the United States; he may require the 
opinion, in writing, of the principal officer in each of 
the executive departments, upon any subject relating to 
the duties of their respective offices, and he shall have 
Power to grant reprieves and pardons for offenses 
against the United States, except in cases of impeach- 
ment. 


The President’s powers as Commander in Chief are 
far-reaching. They have been interpreted to include all 
powers which may be necessary to wage war effectively. 
Every war has raised many questions about their extent. 


(2) He shall have power, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two 
thirds of the Senators present concur; and he shall 
Nominate, and by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, shall appoint ambassadors, other public 
ministers and consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and 
all other officers of the United States, whose appoint- 
ments are not herein otherwise provided for, and which 
shall be established by law: but the Congress may by 
law vest the appointment of such inferior officers, as they 
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think proper, in the President alone, in the courts of law, 
or in the heads of departments. 


The framers of the Constitution intended that in some 
matters the Senate should serve as an advisory body for 
the President, somewhat as the House of Lords advised 
the king in Great Britain. 

The President has the power to make treaties, but 
two thirds of the Senators must approve before the 
treaty is ratified. The two-thirds provision, which was 
taken from the old Articles of Confederation, makes it 
easy to defeat a treaty. 


(3) The President shall have power to fill up all 
vacancies that may happen during the recess of the 
Senate, by granting commissions which shall expire at 
the end of their next session. 

This means that when the Senate is not in session, the 
President can make temporary appointments to offices 
which require Senate confirmation, 


Section 3. He shall from time to time give to the Con- 
gress information of the state of the Union, and recom- 
mend to their consideration such measures as he shall 
judge necessary and expedient; he may, on extraor- 
dinary occasions, convene both Houses, or either of them, 
and in case of disagreement between them, with respect 
to the time of adjournment, he may adjourn them to 
such time as he shall think proper; he shall receive am- 
bassadors and other public ministers; he shall take care 
that the laws be faithfully executed, and shall com- 
mission all the officers of the United States. 


The President gives a message to Congress each year. 
Presidents George Washington and John Adams de- 
livered their messages in person. For more than 100 years 
after that, it was customary for the President to send a 
written message which was read in Congress. President 
Woodrow Wilson delivered his messages in person, and 
Presidents Franklin D. Roosevelt, Harry S. Truman, 
and Dwight D. Eisenhower followed his example. 

The President’s messages often have great influence 
on public opinion, and thus on Congress. Famous mes- 
sages to Congress include the Monroc Doctrine and 
President Wilson’s “Fourteen Points.” 

"The President has often used his power to call Congress 
into session. He has never used his power to adjourn 
Congress in case the two houses disagree upon a date 
for adjournment, 

It has been held that the President’s power to receive 
ambassadors and ministers from foreign countries in- 
cludes the right to dismiss or refuse to receive them, 

The responsibility to “take care that the laws be faith- 
fully executed” puts the President at the head of law 
enforcement in the federal government. Every officer 
of the United States, civilian or military, draws his 
authority from the President. 


Section 4. The President, Vice-President and all civil 
officers of the United States, shall be removed from 
office on impeachment for, and conviction of, treason, 
bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanors. 


ARTICLE III 
The Judicial Department 


Section 1. The judicial power of the United States, 
shall be vested in one Supreme Court, and in such in- 
ferior courts as the Congress may from time to time 
ordain and establish. The judges, both of the Supreme 
and inferior courts, shall hold their offices during good 
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behavior, and shall, at stated times, receive for their 
services, a compensation, which shall not be diminished 
during their continuance in office. 


The Constitution makes every effort to keep the courts 
independent of both the legislature and the President, 
The provision that judges shall hold office during “вооа 
behavior" means that, unless they are impeached and 
convicted, they can hold office for life. This protects a 
judge from any threat of dismissal by the President who 
appointed him, or by any other President during the 
judge's lifetime. The provision that a judge's salary may 
not be reduced protects him against pressure from Con- 
gress, which could otherwise threaten to fix his salary so 
low that he could be forced to resign. See COURT; Su- 
PREME Court or THE UNITED STATES. 


Section 2. (1) The judicial power shall extend to all 
cases, in law and equity, arising under this Constitution, 
the laws of the United States, and treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under their authority;—to all cases 
affecting ambassadors, other public ministers and con- 
suls;—to all cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdic- 
tion;—to controversies to which the United States shall 
be a party;—to controversies between two or more 
States; [between a State and citizens of another State;] 
between citizens of different States;—between citi- 
zens of the same State claiming lands under grants of 
different States, and between a State, or the citizens 
thereof, and foreign states, [citizens or subjects]. 


The right of the federal courts to handle “cases aris- 
ing under this Constitution" is the basis of the Supreme 
Court's right to declarc laws of Congress unconstitu- 
tional. This right of “judicial review" was established by 
Chief Justice John Marshall's historic decision in the 
case of Marbury vs. Madison. For more information on this 
famous case, and a brief description of the political and 
Social circumstances surrounding it, scc JEFFERSON, 
Tuomas (The Courts). 

The language “‘between a State and citizens of another 
State” gave the federal courts the power to hear and 
decide a case where a state sued a citizen of another 
state and where a citizen of another state sued a state. 
Soon after the adoption of the Constitution a citizen of 
another state sued the state of Georgia, and the Supreme 
Court held that the suit was authorized by the language 
of Section 2. Amendment 11 was promptly submitted 
to the people and adopted, to take away the power of 
federal courts to hear a suit by a citizen of an outside 
state against a state. The power to try a suit by a state 
against a citizen of another state remains, 


(2) In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public 
ministers and consuls, and those in which a State shall 
be party, the Supreme Court shall have original jurisdic- 
tion. In all the other cases before mentioned, the Supreme 
Court shall have appellate jurisdiction, both as to law 
and fact, with such exceptions, and under such regula- 
tions as the Congress shall make 


_ The statement that the Supreme Court has “original 
jurisdiction” in cases affecting the representatives of for- 
eign countries and in cases to which a state is one of 
the parties means that cases of this kind go directly to the 
Supreme Court. In other kinds of cases, the Supreme 
Court has “appellate jurisdiction." Т his means that the 
cases are tried first in a lower court and may come up 
to the Supreme Court on appeal, if Congress authorizes 
an appeal. Congress cannot take away or modify the 
original jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, but it can 
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take away the right to appeal to that court or fix the 
conditions one must meet to present an appeal to that 
court. Amendment 7 limits the appellate jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court by providing that an issue of fact 
tried by jury may not be re-examined, 


(3) The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeach. 
ment, shall be by jury; and such trial shall be held in 
the State where the said crimes shall have been com. 
mitted; but when not committed within any State, the 
trial shall be at such place or places as the Congress 
may by law have directed. 


Section 3. (1) Treason against the United States, shall 
consist only in levying war against them, or in adhering 
to their enemies, giving them aid and comfort. No per- 
son shall be convicted of treason unless on the testimony 
of two witnesses to the same overt act, ог on confession 
in open court. 


No person can be convicted of treason against the 
United States unless he confesses in open court, or unless 
two witnesses testify that he has committed an act of a 
treasonable nature. Talking or thinking about commit- 
ting a treasonable act is not considered treason in the 
United States. See TREASON. 


(2) The Congress shall have power to declare the 
punishment of treason, but no attainder of treason shall 
work corruption of blood, or forfeiture except during 
the life of the person attainted. 


This provision means that the family of a traitor is 
not to be punished for his crime unless they aided him 
in his acts, and that his descendants cannot inherit the 
burden of his guilt, Sec ATTAINDER, 


ARTICLE IV 
Relation of the States to Each Other 


Much of this article was taken word for word from 
the old Articles of Confederation. 


Section Т. Full faith and credit shall be given in each 
State to the public acts, records, and judicial proceed- 
ings of every other State. And the Congress may by 
general laws prescribe the manner in which such acts, 


records and proceedings shall be proved, and the effect 
thereof. 


Section 2. (1) The citizens of each State shall be en- 


titled to all Privileges and immunities of citizens in the 
several States, 


This means that citizens traveling from state to state 
are entitled to all the privileges and immunities that 
automatically go to citizens of those states, Some privi- 
leges, such as the right to vote, do not automatically 50 
with citizenship, but require a period of residence an 
perhaps other qualifications. 

The word citizen in this provision does not include 
corporations, 


(2) A person charged in any State with treason, fel- 
ony, or other crime, who shall flee from justice, and be 
found in another State, shall on demand of the executive 
authority of the State from which he fled, be delivered 


up, to be removed to the State having jurisdiction of 
the crime. 


If a man commits a crime in one state and flees to 
another state, the governor of the state in which the 
crime was committed can demand that he be handed 


over. In some cases, this demand has not been complied 
with. It is not clear just how the federal government 
could enforce this provision of the Constitution, Sec 
EXTRADITION. 


(3) [No person held to service or labor in one State, 
under the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in 
consequence of any law or regulation therein, be dis- 
charged from such service or labor, but shall be de- 
livered up on claim of the party to whom such service 
or labor may be due.] 


A "person held to service or labor" was a slave or 
an indentured servant. No one is now bound to servitude 
in the United States, so this part of the Constitution no 
longer has any force. 


Relation of the United States to States 
and Territories 


Section 3. (1) New States may be admitted by the 
Congress into this Union; but no new State shall be 
formed or erected within the jurisdiction of any other 
State; nor any State be formed by the junction of two 
or more States, or parts of States, without the consent 
of the legislatures of the States concerned as well as 
of the Congress. 


(2) The Congress shall have power to dispose of and 
make all needful rules and regulations respecting the 
territory or other property belonging to the United 
States; and nothing in this Constitution shall be so con- 
strued as to prejudice any claims of the United States, 
or of any particular State. 


Section 4. The United States shall guarantee to every 
State in this Union a republican form of government, and 
shall protect each of them against invasion; and on 
application of the legislature, or of the executive (when 
the legislature cannot be convened) against domestic 
violence. 


No one knows just what the word “republican” means 
in this section, for no action has ever been taken under 
this clause of the Constitution. From time to time, it has 
been claimed that various state governments arc not 
truly republican in form. The federal courts have held 
that it is a political" question whether a state is obeying 
this section. So the courts cannot decide the question. 
The decision rests with Congress. 

The legislature or the governor of a state can request 
federal aid in dealing with domestic violence, such as 
rioting. Federal aid has sometimes been requested to 
put down strikes, and in one famous case federal troops 
were sent even though the governor specifically said he 
did not want them. See CLEVELAND, Grover (Labor 
Unrest), 


ARTICLE V 
Provision for Amending the Constitution 


The Congress, whenever two thirds of both Houses 
shall deem it necessary, shall propose amendments to 
this Constitution, or, on the application of the legislatures 
of two thirds of the several States, shall call a conven- 
tion for proposing amendments, which, in either case, 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes, as part of this 
Constitution, when ratified by the legislatures of three 
fourths of the several States, or by conventions in three 
fourths thereof, as the one or the other mode of ratifi- 
cation may be proposed by the Congress; provided 
that no amendment which may be made prior to the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eight shall in 
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any manner affect the first and fourth clauses in the 
ninth section of the first Article; and | that no State, with- 
out its consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage 
in the Senate. 


The framers of the Constitution purposely made it 
hard to put through an amendment. More than 3,500 
amendments have been proposed, but only 27 have been 
passed by Congress and submitted to the states Of these, 
only 22 have been ratified. The United States Constitu- 
tion is harder to amend than any other constitution 
in history. 

State conventions to ratify a constitutional amendment 
have been used only once—in the repeal of Amend- 
ment 18. 

The Constitution sets no limit on the time the 
shall have to consider an amendment. But Congress, in 
proposing amendments, has sometimes set a time limit 
within which the necessary number of states must ratify. 
Amendment 22 was proposed in 1947 but was not 
adopted until nearly four years later. This is the longest 
ratification time on record. The shortest was in 1803, 
when Amendment 12 was ratified in 229 days. Some 
persons claim that a proposed amendment cannot re- 
main open for an unreasonable time, but the courts 
have never had to decide the question. 


ARTICLE VI 
National Debts 


(1) All debts contracted and engagements entered 
into, before the adoption of this Constitution, shall be as 
yalid against the United States under this Constitution, 
as under the Confederation. 


Supremacy of the National Government 


(2) This Constitution, and the laws of the United States 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof; and all trea- 
ties made, or which shall be made, under the authority 
of the United States, shall be the supreme law of the 
land; and the judges in every State shall be bound 
thereby, anything in the constitution or laws of any 
State to the contrary notwithstanding. 


This supremacy clause has been called “the linchpin 
of the Constitution.” It means simply that when state 
laws conflict with national laws enacted within the 
powers granted to Congress, the national laws prevail. 


(3) The Senators and Representatives before men- 
tioned, and the members of the several State legislatures, 
and all executive and judicial officers, both of the United 
States and of the several States, shall be bound by oath 
or affirmation, to support this Constitution; but no reli- 
gious test shall ever be required as a qualification to any 
office or public trust under the United States. 


This provision applics only to federal officials. It does 
not keep any state from imposing religious qualifications 
either for officcholding or for voting. In the past, some 
states have actually had such religious qualifications, but 
they do not exist anywhere in the United States today. 
For further information, see the note following Section 
1 of Amendment 14. 


ARTICLE VII 


The ratification of the conventions of nine States, shall 
be sufficient for the establishment of this Constitution 
between the States so ratifying the same. 


Done in Convention by the unanimous consent of the 
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States present the seventeenth day of September in the 
yeor of our Lord one thousand seven hundred ond 
eighty-seven and of the independence of the United 
States of America the twelfth. In witness whereof we 
hove hereunto subscribed our names, 


George Washington—President and deputy from 
Virginia 
New Hampshire 


John Langdon Nicholas Gilman 


Massachusetts 
Nathaniel Gorham Rufus King 
Connecticut 
William Samuel Johnson Roger Sherman 
New York 
Alexander Hamilton 


New Jersey 
William Livingston 


William Paterson 
David Brearley 


Jonathan Dayton 


The Final Sections of the Constitution Contain the 
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Pennsylvania 
Benjamin Franklin 
Thomas Mifflin 
Robert Morris 
George Clymer 


Thomas FitzSimogs 
Jared Ingersoll 3 
James Wilson 
Gouverneur Mon 


Delaware 


John Dickinson 
Richard Bassett 


George Read Jacob Broom 

Gunning Bedford, Jr. 
Maryland 

James McHen 

Dan of St. Thomas Jenifer 


Virginia 
John Blair James Madison, Jî. 
North Carolina 


William Blount 
Richard Dobbs Spaight 


South Carolina 
John Rutledge 


Charles Pinckney 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney 


Pierce Butler. — 


Georgia 


William Few Abraham Baldwin. 


Provisions for Its Ratification and the Signatures. Y 
Historical Document Co.— Frank Н. Fleer Corp. 
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Amendments to the United States Constitution 


£D Th ! 10 Amendments, eight of which are known 
as " The Bill of Rights," were proposed on Sept. 25, 
МЫ. 1789, und have been in force since Dec, 15, 1791. 


AMENDMENT 1 


Congress shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; 
or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press; or 
the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the Government for a redress of grievances. 

Ihe Supreme Court has said that the first cight 
Amendments apply only to the federal government and 
not to the states. While this is true of Amendment 1, it 


is now settled by Supreme Court decisions that the com- 
mand of Amendment 14—that no state shall deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property, without due 


process of law— makes Amendment 1 apply to the states 
and forbids state action which would violate the rights 
of religion, speech, press, and assembly, covered by 
Amendment |. See the comment under Amendment 
14 below. 


In many countries, some one religion has been made 
the official, or “established,” church, and has been sup- 
ported by the government. Congress is forbidden to set 
up or provide in any way for such an established church 
in the United States. 


None of the rights protected in Amendment 1 can be 
considered as absolute. For example, Congress cannot 
prohibit the free exercise of religion, but it could pass 
legislation against any sect which practiced customs con- 
trary to morality. Some Mormons held that it was cn- 
tirely proper for a man to take more than one wife. But 
the clause protecting freedom of religion did not extend 
to this practice, In the same way, it has been held that 
Congress may abridge the freedom of speech or of the 
press in cases of “clear and present danger” to the state. 
But the rights in Amendment 1 are preferred in the Con- 
stitutional scheme, and few actual restrictions on them 
are allowed. They are, indeed, the very cornerstone of 
our democratic process. 


AMENDMENT 2 


i А well-regulated militia, being necessary to the secu- 
rity of a free State, the right of the people to keep and 
bear arms, shall not be infringed. 


This Article calls attention to a striking difference 
between the Constitution and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. In the Declaration, many words were used in 
explaining why the colonies were separating from Great 
Britain. But, in the Constitution, Amendment 2 is the 
only Article that contains any explanation of why it was 
Passed. 

The right to keep and bear arms was exceedingly 
Precious to men who faced dangers of many kinds in 
their daily lives, Colonial farmers with their muskets 
had helped to win the Revolutionary War. On the 
frontier, a gun was usually the pioneer family's only 
Protection against wild animals and prowling Indians. 


AMENDMENT 3 


No soldier shall, in time of peace be quartered in 
any house, without the consent of the owner, nor in time 
of war, but in a manner to be prescribed by law. 


This Amendment grew directly out of an old griev- 


were rejected. All other amendments have been proposed 


Two other amendments proposed at the same time 
separately. One amendment repealed another one. 


ance against the British, who had forced people to take 
soldiers into their homes, 


AMENDMENT 4 


The right of the people to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers, and effects, against unreasonable 
searches and seizures, shall not be violated, and no wor- 
rants shall issue, but upon probable cause, supported by 
oath or affirmation, and particularly describing the place 
to be searched, and the persons or things to be seized. 


This measure does not prohibit searches and seizures 
by legal authorities, It simply requires the authorities 
to obtain a search warrant from a magistrate by showing 
the need for it, and to conduct themselves according to 
law. This is an important guarantee of the right of pri- 
vacy. See SEARCH WARRANT. 


AMENDMENT 5 


No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or 
otherwise infamous crime, unless on a presentment or 
indictment of a grand jury, except in cases arising in 
the land or naval forces, or in the militia, when in actual 
service in time of war or public danger; nor shall any 
person be subject for the same offense to be twice put 
in jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be compelled in 
any criminal case to be a witness against himself, nor 
be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law; nor shall private property be taken for 
public use, without just compensation. 


A person cannot be tried twice for the same offense, 
but he may be placed on trial a second time if a jury can- 
not agree on a verdict, if a mistrial is declared for some 
other reason, or if a new trial is granted at the defend- 
ant’s request. 

The statement that no person shall be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property “without due process of law” ex- 
presses one of the most important provisions of the Con- 
stitution. The same words are found in Amendment 14 
as restrictions on the power of the states. They express 
the idea that man’s life, liberty, and property are not 
subject to the uncontrolled power of the government. 
This idea can be traced back to the Magna Carta, which 
provided that the king could not imprison or harm peo- 
ple “save by the lawful judgment of his peers or by the 
law of the land.” That idea grew with the years. The 
Declaration of Independence expressed it by declaring 
that all men “are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” Due process expresses а very 
vague standard, but it has been given concrete meaning 
by court decisions over the years. It was once used to 
stop legislation on such matters as wages, the number of 
hours that people should work, and the right to join 
labor unions. Today, the Supreme Court would not usc 
the Due Process Clause to give the courts power to make 
decisions that are supposed to be made by the other 
branches of the government. But the court is still pre- 
pared to protect people against arbitrary and capricious 
acts of government. Sce FIFTH AMENDMENT. 


AMENDMENT 6 


In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the 
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right to а speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury 
of the State and district wherein the crime shall have 
been committed, which district shall have been previously 
ascertained by law, and to be informed of the nature 
and cause of the accusation; to be confronted with the 
witnesses against him; to have compulsory process for 
obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have the assist- 
ance of counsel for his defense. 

The provision for a speedy public trial grew out of 
the fact that political trials in England had sometimes 
been held in secret, and lasted for a number of years, 
Innocent persons may be punished if courts allow the 
testimony of unknown persons to be used as evidence. 
Amendment 6 guarantees the right to confront witnesses. 
A man on trial has a large measure of protection if he 
can confront and cross-examine those who accuse him. 
He may be able to show that his accuser is a liar, is mis- 
taken, is fying because of spite or an old grudge, or 
is otherwise unworthy of being believed. 


AMENDMENT 7 


In suits at common law, where the value in controversy 
shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury 
shall be preserved, and no fact tried by a jury, shall be 
otherwise re-examined in any court of the United States, 
than according to the rules of the common law. 


The framers of the Constitution considered the right 
to jury trial to be of great significance. Experience has 
shown that juries bring a quality of mercy and good 
common sense to the administration of the laws when 
lawyers and judges forget where justice lies, Juries have 
sometimes inflicted injustice, But for hundreds of years 
they have been an important safeguard between man 
and his government. 


AMENDMENT 8 


Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive 


fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual Punishments in- 
flicted. 


This amendment applies only to persons held for 
federal offenses. The courts themselves can say what 
bail or fine is “excessive” and what punishments are 
“cruel and unusual.” The effect of the Amendment is 


simply to allow an appeal to the federal courts in cases 
of this kind. 


AMENDMENT 9 


The enumeration in the Constitution, of certain rights, 
shall not be construed to deny or disparage others re- 
tained by the people. 


Chis means simply that the Constitution does not 
pretend to have listed all the specific rights the people 
have and had before the Constitution and its Amend- 
ments were adopted. The courts must therefore consider 
such claims of right on their merits instead of arguing 
“if the Constitution had intended to give these rights to 
the people, it would have done so.” 


AMENDMENT 10 


The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are re- 
served to the States respectively, or to the people. 


This provision makes it clear that the federal govern- 
ment is limited to certain specific powers, The federal 
government can do only what the C 
can do, but the states and the people 
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onstitution says it 
thereof can exercise 


any powers not prohibited in the Constitution, The State 
governments are forbidden to act only in cases where 
the power to act has been placed in the federal govern. 
ment. 


AMENDMENT 11 


This Amendment was proposed Sept. 5, 1794, and 
proclaimed in force Jan. 8, 1798. 


The judicial power of the United States shall not be 
construed to extend to any suit in law or equity, com. 
menced or prosecuted against one of the United States 
by citizens of another State, or by citizens or subjects 
of any foreign state. 


This Amendment modifies Article ПІ, Section 2 (1). 
See comment above under that paragraph. 


AMENDMENT 12 


This Amendment was proposed Dec. 12, 1803, and 
proclaimed as ratified Sept. 25, 1804. 


The electors shall meet in their respective States and 
vote by ballot for President and Vice-President, one of 
whom, at least, shall not be an inhabitant of the same 
State with themselves; they shall name in their ballots 
the person voted for as President, and in distinct ballots 
the person voted for as Vice-President, and they shall 
make distinct lists of all persons voted for as President, 
and of all persons voted for as Vice-President, and of 
the number of votes for each, which lists they shall sign 
and certify, and transmit sealed to the seat of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, directed to the President 
of the Senate; the President of the Senate shall, in 
the presence of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
open all the certificates and the votes shall then be 
counted; —— ће person having the greatest number of 
votes for President, shall be the President, if such number 
be a majority of the whole number of electors appointed; 
and if no person have such majority, then from the per- 
sons having the highest numbers not exceeding three on 
the list of those voted for as President, the House of 
Representatives shall choose immediately, by ballot, the 
President. But in choosing the President, the votes shall be 
taken by States, the representation from each State 
having one vote; a quorum for this purpose shall consist 
of a member or members from two thirds of the States, 
and a majority of all the States shall be necessary to а 
choice. And if the House of Representatives shall not 
choose a President whenever the right of choice shall 
devolve upon them, [before the fourth day of March 
next following] then the Vice-President shall act as 
President, as in the case of the death or other constitu- 
tional disability of the President, —- The person having 
the greatest number of votes as Vice-President, shall be 
the Vice-President, if such number be a majority of the 
whole number of electors appointed, and if no person 
have a majority, then from the two highest numbers on the 
list, the Senate shall choose the Vice-President; a quorum 
for the purpose shall consist of two thirds of the whole 
number of Senators, and a majority of the whole number 
shall be necessary to a choice. But no person constitu- 
tionally ineligible to the office of President shall be 
eligible to that of Vice-President of the United States. 


This Amendment makes two important changes I 
the Constitution, It provides for the separate choice 0 
President and Vice-President, and it fixes a time limit 
on the House of Representatives, in case they are called 
upon to elect a President, Both changes grew out of the 
election of 1800, when Burr, the choice of the Electors 


for Vice-President, had the same number of votes as 
efferson, their ‹ hoice for President. This tie threw the 
election into the House of Representatives, and made 
clear the need for an Amendment to prevent anything 
of the kind again. The House of Representatives took so 
long to make its choice that people wondered what would 
happen if they failed to choose a President before Inau- 
guration Day. Amendment 12 also settled this problem. 
See Article II, Section I, Clause (3). 


AMENDMENT 13 


This Amendment was proposed Feb. 1, 1865, and pro- 
claimed Dec. 18, 1865. 


Section I. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, 
except as a punishment for crime whereof the party shall 
have been duly convicted, shall exist within the United 
States, or any place subject to their jurisdiction. 


Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation had freed the 
slaves of the South. This Amendment completed the job 
by freeing the slaves of the North. 


Section 2. Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation. 


AMENDMENT 14 


This Amendment was proposed June 16, 1866, and 
proclaimed July 28, 1868. 


Section 1. All persons born or naturalized in the United 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens 
of the United States and of the State wherein they re- 
side. No State shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States; nor shall any State deprive any person 
of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law; 
nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws. 


The principal, perhaps the sole, purpose of this 
Amendment was to make the former slaves citizens and 
give them full civil rights. A further purpose was to 
define who is a citizen of the United States. Many had 
claimed that no one could be a citizen of the United 
States unless he was a citizen of a state. As all Negroes 
had recently been made free and were not in many 
states admitted to state citizenship, the only way to estab- 
lish their right of citizenship in the United States was 
to amend the Constitution, Under this provision a per- 
зоп becomes a citizen of the United States if he is born 
within its borders or, if not, if he has been naturalized 
according to law. Thus, the children of Chinese or 
Japanese aliens born in this country are, because they 
Were so born, citizens of the United States. One must re- 
side within a state to become a citizen of it. But it is 
necessary only that a person should be born or natural- 
ized in the United States to be a citizen of the Union. 
Thus there are two citizenships which are distinct and 
depend on different facts. 

But while the main purpose of Amendment 14 was 
to make citizens of former slaves, it has been held that 
the phrases *all persons? and “апу person" are so broad 
that the Amendment, by repeating the language of 
Amendment 5, compels the states to afford all persons 
the rights the Due Process clause of Amendment 5 guar- 
anteed against invasion by the federal government. 
Among the rights or liberties protected are the right of 
religious freedom, of free speech, and of freedom of the 
Press, specifically protected against the federal govern- 
ment by the words of Amendment 1. (See comment 
above, under Amendment 1.) A vast number of cases 

ауе been brought to the courts and decided under this 
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section. Some members of the Supreme Court have 
argued that Due Process includes all the rights protected 
against the federal government by the Bill of Rights. But 
they have never been a majority. As a result, the de- 
cisions have attempted, by a process of inclusion and 
exclusion, to protect persons and corporations from 
arbitrary state action that would invade cither personal 
or property rights. 


Section 2. Representatives shall be apportioned among 
the several States according to their respective numbers, 
counting the whole number of persons in each State, 
excluding Indians not taxed. But when the right to vote 
at any election for the choice of electors for President 
and Vice-President of the United States, Representatives 
in Congress, the executive and judicial officers of a 
State, or the members of the legislature thereof, is denied 
to any of the male inhabitants of such State, being 
twenty-one years of age, and citizens of the United 
States, or in any way abridged, except for participation 
in rebellion, or other crime, the basis of representation 
therein shall be reduced in the proportion which the 
number of such male citizens shall bear to the whole 
number of male citizens twenty-one years of age in 
such State. 


"This section proposes a penalty for states which refuse 
to give the vote in federal elections to all adult male 
citizens. States which restrict voting can have their 
representation in Congress cut down. This penalty has 
never been used. 


Section 3. No person shall be a Senator or Repre- 
sentative in Congress, or elector of President and Vice- 
President, or hold any office, civil or military, under the 
United States, or under any State, who, having previously 
taken an oath, as a member of Congress, or as an officer 
of the United States, or as a member of any State 
legislature, or as an executive or judicial officer of any 
State, to support the Constitution of the United States, 
shall have engaged in insurrection or rebellion against 
the same, or given aid or comfort to the enemies thereof. 
But Congress may by a vote of two thirds of each House, 
remove such disability. 


This section is of historical interest only. Its purpose 
was to keep federal officers who joined the Confederacy 
from becoming federal officers again. Congress could 
vote to overlook such a record. 


Section 4. The validity of the public debt of the United 
States, authorized by law, including debts incurred for 
payment of pensions and bounties for services in sup- 
pressing insurrection or rebellion, shall not be questioned. 
But neither the United States nor any State shall assume 
or pay any debt or obligation incurred in aid of insur- 
rection or rebellion against the United States, or any 
claim for the loss or emancipation of any slave; but all 
such debts, obligations and claims shall be held illegal 


and void. 
Section 5. The Congress shall have power to enforce, 
by appropriate legislation, the provisions of this article. 
AMENDMENT 15 


This Amendment was proposed Feb. 27, 1869, and 


proclaimed March 30, 1870. 


Section 1. The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied ог abridged by the United 
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States or by ony State on occount of roce, color, or 
previous condition of servitude. 

Negroes who had been slaves became citizens under 
the terms of Amendment 14. Amendment 15 did not spe- 
cifically say that all Negroes must be allowed to vote. 
States are free to set qualifications for voters. But the 
^mendment says that a voter cannot be denied the 
ballot because of his race. Some states have attempted 
to do this indirectly (see GRANDFATHER CLAUSE), But 
the Supreme Court quickly struck down such measures, 
no matter how ingenious they were. Sce FIFTEENTH 
AMENDMENT 


Section 2. The Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation. 


AMENDMENT 16 


This Amendment was proposed July 31, 1909, and 
proclaimed Feb. 25, 1913. 


The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes 
on incomes, from whatever source derived, without ap- 
portionment among the several States, and without re- 
дога to any census or enumeration. 


This Amendment made the federal income tax legal. 
See comment under Article 1, Section 2, Clause (3). 


AMENDMENT 17 


This Amendment was proposed May 15, 1912, and 
proclaimed May 31, 1913. 


(1) The Senate of the United States shall be composed 
of two Senators from each State, elected by the people 
thereof for six yeors; and each Senator shall have one 
vote. The electors in each State shall have the qualifi- 
cations requisite for electors of the most numerous branch 
of the State legislatures. 


(2) When vacancies happen in the representation of 
any State in the Senate, the executive authority of such 
State shall issue writs of election to fill such vacancies: 
Provided, That the legislature of any State may empower 
the executive thereof to make temporary appointments 
vntil the people fill the vacancies by election as the 
legislature may direct, 


(3) This Amendment shall not be so construed as to 
affect the election or term of any Senator chosen before 
it becomes valid as part of the Constitution, 


This Amendment takes the power of electing the Sena- 
tors of a state from the state legislature and places it in 
the hands of the people of the state. 


AMENDMENT 18 


This Amendment was proposed Dec. 19, 1917, and 
proclaimed Jan. 29, 1919, 

Section 1. After one year from the ratification of this 
article the manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxi- 
cating liquors within, the importation thereof into, or the 
exportation thereof from the United States and all terri- 
tory subject to the jurisdiction thereof for beverage 
Purposes is hereby prohibited. 


Section 2. The Congress and the several States shall 


have concurrent power to enforce this article by appro- 
priate legislation. 


Section 3. This article shall be inoperative unless it 
shall have been ratified as an amendment to the Con- 
stitution by the legislatures of the several States, as 
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provided in the Constitution, within seven years from. 
date of the submission hereof to the States by ti 
Congress. | 

This is the Prohibition Amendment, 
Amendment 21 in 1933. 


repealed Ё 


АМЕМОМЕМТ 19 


This Amendment was proposed June 4, 1919, 
proclaimed Aug. 26, 1920. 


Section 1. The right of citizens of the United 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
States or by any State on account of sex. 


Section 2. Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation. 


Amendments giving women the rieht to vote 
introduced in Congress one after another for more than 
40 years before this one was finally passed. 


AMENDMENT 20 


This Amendment was proposed March 8, 1932, 
proclaimed Feb. 6, 1933. 


Section 1. The terms of the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent shall end at noon on the 20th day of January, and 
the terms of Senators and Representatives at noon on. 
the third day of January, of the year in which such te 
would have ended if this article had not been ratifi 
and the terms of their successors shall then begin, 


Section 2. The Congress shall assemble at least once 
in every year, and such meeting shall begin at noo 
on the third day of January, unless they shall by law 
appoint a different day. 


Section 3. If, at the time fixed for the beginning of 
the term of the President, the President elect shall have 
died, the Vice-President elect shall become President. 
If a President shall not have been chosen before the 
time fixed for the beginning of his term, or if the Presi- 
dent elect shall have failed to qualify, then the Vice- 
President elect shall act as President until a President 
shall have qualified; and the Congress may by law pro- 
vide for the case wherein neither a President elect пога, 
Vice-President elect shall have qualified, declaring who 
shall then act as President, or the manner in which one 
who is to act shall be selected, and such person shall 


act accordingly until a President or Vice-President shall 
have qualified. 


Section 4. The Congress may by law provide for the 
case of the death of any of the persons from whom the 
House of Representatives may choose a President when- 
ever the right of choice shall have devolved upon them, 
and for the case of the death of any of the persons from 
whom the Senate may choose a Vice-President when- 
ever the right of choice shall have devolved upon them. 


Section 5. Sections 1 and 2 shall take effect on the 


15th day of October following the ratification of this 
article. 


Section 6. This article shall be inoperative unless it 
shall have been ratified as an amendment to the Con- 
stitution by the legislatures of three fourths of the several 
States within seven years from the date of its submission. 


This Amendment, called the Lame Duck Amendment, - 


moves the term of newly elected. Presidents and Con- 
gressmen closer to election time, Before it came into 
foree, defeated Congressmen continued to serve for 
four months. Sce Lame DUCK AMENDMENT. 


AMENDMENT 21 


This Amendment was proposed Feb. 20, 1933, and 
proclaimed Dec. 5, 1933, 


Section 1. The Eighteenth Article of Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States is hereby repealed. 


Section 2. The transportation or importation into any 
Stote, Territory, or possession of the United States for 
delivery or use therein of intoxicating liquors, in viola- 
fion of the laws thereof, is hereby prohibited. 


Section 3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall 
hove been ratified as an amendment to the Constitution 
by conventions in the several States, as provided in the 
Constitution, within seven years from the date of the 
submission hereof to the States by the Congress. 


This Article simply repeals Amendment 18. Section 2 
promises federal help to “dry” states in enforcing their 
own prohibition laws. 


AMENDMENT 22 


This Amendment was proposed March 24, 1947, and 
proclaimed Feb. 27, 1951. 


Section I. No person shall be elected to the office of 
the President more than twice, and no person who has 
held the office of President, or acted as President, for 
more than two years of a term to which some other person 
was elected President shall be elected to the office of 
the President more than once. But this article shall not 
apply to any person holding the office of President when 
this article was proposed by the Congress, and shall 
not prevent any person who may be holding the office of 
President, or acting as President, during the term within 
which this article becomes operative from holding the 
office of President or acting as President during the 
remainder of such term. 


Section 2. This article shall be inoperative unless it 
shall have been ratified as an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion by the legislatures of three fourths of the several 
States within seven years from the day of its submission 
to the States by the Congress. 


AMENDMENT 23 


This Amendment was proposed June 16, 1960, and 
proclaimed April 3, 1961. 


Section 1. The District constituting the seat of Govern- 
ment of the United States shall appoint in such manner 
as the Congress may direct: A number of electors of 
President and Vice-President equal to the whole number 
of Senators and Representatives in Congress to which 
the District would be entitled if it were a State, but in 
no event more than the least populous State; they shall 
be in addition to those appointed by the States, but 
they shall be considered, for the purposes of the elec- 
tion of President and Vice-President, to be electors 
appointed by a State; and they shall meet in the District 
and perform such duties as provided by the twelfth 
article of amendment. 


ignes 2. The Congress shall have power to enforce 
Is article by appropriate legislation. 
Annotations by OWEN J. ROBERTS and WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS 


UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 


UNITED STATES DEBT. See Nanosar Desr 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT may refer to any one 
of the departments that carry on the administrative 
work of the United States government. Each depart- 
ment has a separate article in Tue Мок Book 
Excyciorepia, and is listed alphabetically according 
to the key word in its title, as in Agriculture, Department of . 


Related Articles in Мово Book include 
Agriculture, Department of Justice, Department of 
Air Force, Department of the Labor, Department of 
Army, Department of the Navy, Department of the 
Commerce, Department of Post Office Department 
Defense, Department of State, Department of 
Health, Education, and Treasury, Department 
Welfare, Department of of the 
Interior, Department of the Маг Department 


UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. See Es- 
PLOYMENT AGENCY; EMPLOYMENT SECURITY, BUREAU OF. 

UNITED STATES FLAG. See Fiac. 

UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY. See FOREIGN 
Pouicy; Unrrep STATES, HISTORY OF. 

UNITED STATES FOREST SERVICE. See FOREST AND 
Forest Propucrs (Careers); Forest SERVICE. 

UNITED STATES HIGHWAY. See Roaps AND Н:он- 
ways (Some Important Roads and Highways). 

UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY (USIA) 
distributes to persons in other countries information 
about the United States, its culture, its policies, and 
American life in general. USIA works to “submit 
evidence to peoples of other nations . . . that the objec- 
tives and policies of the United States are in harmony 
with and will advance their legitimate aspirations for 
freedom, progress, and peace." 

The USIA provides basic materials from its head- 
quarters in Washington, D.C., for information and cul- 
tural officers to use in about 80 countries. ‘These officers 
carry on various USIA programs designed to meet the 
needs of the countries they serve in. USIA operates 
abroad as the United States Information Service (USIS). 

A public affairs officer directs each overseas informa- 
tion post. He works under the United States ambassa- 
dor to that country. All the information he provides 
reflects official American foreign policy. But each officer 
abroad may use techniques best suited to reach the 
peoples of the country where he works. 

The USIA staff employs such communications 
methods as newspapers, magazines, pamphlets, lec- 
tures, films, television, and radio to present a true pic- 
ture of the United States to other countries. One of the 
best known means of communication is the Voice of 
America, which broadcasts news, discussions, and music 
to listeners in all parts of the world (see Voice oF 
AMERICA). 

The USIA was established in 1953. It took over work 
that had been carried on by the Office of War Informa- 
tion during World War II, and then by the State 
Department. Its 11,000 employees include about 1,300 
‘Americans overseas and 7,200 local employees in the 
countries served. Its director is responsible to the 
President. GEORGE V. ALLEN 

UNITED STATES MARINE BAND. See BAND. 

UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS. See MARINE 
Corps, UNITED STATES. 
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U.S. 
MERCHANT MARINE 
ACADEMY 


U.S. Merchant Marine Academy 


U.S. Merchant Marine Academy, above, at Kings 
Point, N.Y., has a 65-acre campus on the shores of 
long Island Sound. A regimental color guard, left, 
marches to the parade grounds in full dress uniform. 
The official insignia of the Merchant Marine Cadet 
Corps, inset, has a border resembling rope to empha- 


size the seafaring role played by the merchant marine. 


UNITED STATES MERCHANT MARINE ACADEMY 
trains young men to become officers in the United 
States Merchant Marine. The academy, often called 
Kings Point, occupies 65 acres on the south shore of 
Long Island Sound at Kings Point, N.Y., about 20 
miles northeast of New York City. 

The United States Merchant Marine Cadet Corps 
was established in 1938. Its academy, founded in 1942, 
became a permanent, government-sponsored school in 
1956, and received equal status with the academies of 
the armed forces. The Maritime Administration, an 
agency of the United States Department of Commerce, 
operates the academy. 

Entrance Requirements. Candidates for the school 
must be unmarried citizens of the United States, not 
less than 17 and not yet 22 years of age by July 1 of 
the year in which they seek admission. They must be 
of good moral character. They must also have 1 5 high 
school credits, including 3 units in mathematics, 1 unit 
in science, and 3 units in English. Competitive exami- 
nations are held each year among candidates nomi- 
nated by United States Senators or Representatives, 

Enrollment. Appointments to the academy are gov- 
erned by a state and territory quota system based on 
population. The academy has an authorized strength of 
goo cadets. They represent every state of the United 
States, the District of Columbia, the Panama Canal 
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Zone, Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, and e 
Virgin Islands. In addition, the academy is authorized 
to admit, for the full period of training, not more than 
12 candidates from Central and South America. 

The School Program. The academy offers a four-yea | 
course of undergraduate study designed to prepare 8 
graduates for the many problems that may confront & 
merchant marine officer during his career. The cadets 
study and gain practical experience in an atmosphere 
of order and discipline. Their practical experience sub- 
jects include training aboard a ship. Their academic ` 
subjects deal with such fields as marine engineering, 
navigation, electricity, ship construction, naval science 
and tactics, economics, business, languages, and history: 

‘The cadets spend their first year as Fourth Classmen 
at the academy. Their second year, as Third Classmeny 
is spent aboard a merchant ship. Their third year, 4 
Second Classmen, and fourth year, as First Classmen, 
are both spent at the academy. 

On completion of the four-year program, cadets ait 
examined for their original licenses as third deck, O 
engineering, officers in the merchant marine. They 
may then serve on any ship in the United States Met 
chant Marine. Graduates also receive bachelor @ 
science degrees and commissions as ensigns in the navi 
reserve. More than 10,000 officers have been graduat 
from the academy, Gorpon McLiNTOCÉ 
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A Cadet "Stands Tall," 
proudly reflecting the tradi- 
tions of military training for 
which the Academy is famous. 
He knows that even the spot- 
less condition of his uniform 
keeps those traditions alive. 


U.S. Military Academy 


Cadets at the United States Military Academy line The Porode, the main porade 
ground. Beautiful Cadet Chapel towers above them. The Academy's seol is inset. 


UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY, or WEST 
POINT, prepares young men for careers as army officers. 
It is the oldest and most famous government-operated 
military-training school in the United States. 

Students at the Academy are called cadets. After four 
years of training, they earn bachelor of science degrees, 
and qualify as second lieutenants in the regular army. 
Each cadet agrees to serve seven years, four as a cadet 
and three as an officer, unless he is released sooner by 
the government. 

The Academy reservation occupies 15,000 acres on 
the west bank of the Hudson River at West Point, N.Y. 
The Academy proper, which includ barracks, parade 
ground, dining hall, hospital, gymnasium, library, and 
academic and administration halls, covers 1,500 acres. 

Entrance Requirements. Candidates for the school 
must be unmarried citizens of the United States, be- 
tween 17 and 22 years of age, and of good moral charac- 
ter. They are appointed after being nominated by a 
United States Senator or Representative. Others may 
be approved from the District of Columbia, the country 
at large, military schools, and regular and reserve com- 
ponents of the army and air force. 

Physical and educational requirements for entrance 
to the Academy are high. Each appointee must pass an 
entrance examination. Information about entrance re- 
quirements is contained in the United States Military 
Academy Catalogue. It can be obtained by writing to 
The Registrar, United States Military Academy, West 
Point, N.Y. Cadets are paid $111.15 a month, plus 
allowances for rations that vary with the cost of food. 
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Out of this, they must pay for food, books, uniforms, 
and all other personal expenses. But, in effect, each 
cadet receives a full four-year scholarship. 

Selection of Cadets. Candidates for the Military 
Academy are appointed as follows: 


8 from each state at large; 

4 from each Congressional district; 

6 from the District of Columbia; 

4 from Puerto Rico; 

2 from the Panama Canal Zone; 

2 from the United States at large, divided as follows: 
3 upon recommendation of the Vice-President; 40 
from honor military or naval schools; 40 from 
among sons of veterans who were killed in action, 
or have died, or may hereafter die of wounds or 
disease contracted in line of duty during World 
Wars I and II or the Korean War; 89 appointed by 
the President; 

180 from among the enlisted men of the Regular Army 
and Regular Air Force, as well as of the National 
Guard and Reserve organizations, in number as 
nearly equal as practicable; 

4 from The Philippines may attend, upon recom- 
mendation of the President of the Republic; 

20 from Canada and the Latin-American republics 

may be permitted to attend, as authorized by the 
President of the United States. 


The Life of a Cadet. All cadets live in barracks, two 
or three men to a room. They eat their meals in a 
central dining hall. After roll call, they must put their 
rooms in order before breakfast. Classes last until 3 
o'clock in the afternoon. Then the cadets engage in 
sports or in tactical instruction until retreat, the cere- 
mony for lowering the flag. Shortly after the evening 
meal, the call to quarters sounds. The cadets study in 
their rooms until 10 Р.м., when taps sounds. During the 
summer, the cadets take military training. 

On afternoons devoted to sports, practically all the 
men in the school swarm over the playing fields for 
baseball, football, tennis, lacrosse, soccer, golf, and 
other sports. The Academy has produced some of the 
greatest football teams in the history of American sports. 
‘The school colors are black, gold, and gray. Academy 
teams are called Cadets or Army. 

June week climaxes the year’s events for the gradu- 
ating class. During graduation exercises in the Academy 
field house, the President of the United States often 
presents the cadets with their commissions as second 
lieutenants in the army. The graduation parade is the 
most colorful event of the week, 
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Higher Mathematics toke; 
up much time for the cadets 
Classes include only 12 to 15 
cadets, and each man is graded 
for his classwork each day, 


U.S. Military Academy 


The School Program. The Academy offers a four 
year course of undergraduate study designed to prepare 
its graduates for the many and various problems that 
may confront an army officer during his career. The 
cadets study and gain practical experience in an atmos- 
phere of order and discipline. The program places great 
emphasis on developing character and qualities of lead- 
ership. Each cadet learns to honor the West Point mot- 
to, *Duty, Honor, Country." The cadets supervise their 
own honor code, stressing personal integrity. 

The Academy provides a standard academic course 
for all cadets. The curriculum is a balanced arts and 
sciences program. The cadets study English, mathemat- 
ics, languages, topography and graphics, physics and 
chemistry, electricity, mechanics, social sciences, law, 
hygiene, ordnance, and military art and engineering. 

In addition to academic studies, each cadet pursues 
a broad program of professional military training. Most 
of this training is concentrated in the summer months. 
Each cadet is given fundamental training in all types of 
military service, rather than specialized training for a 
particular branch of the army. As a result, every cadet 
lays the groundwork for a career not just as a lieutenant, 
but as a unit commander or staff officer. 

Every cadet also pursues a four-year program of 
physical education. He must develop the stamina and 
physical coordination that a military leader needs. The 
program of instruction is supplemented by religious 
worship and many extra-curricular activities. ) 

Famous West Pointers. Among the great American 
military leaders who were trained at West Point were 
Robert E. Lee, Ulysses S. Grant, “Stonewall” Jackson, 
Philip Sheridan, John J. Pershing, Douglas MacArthur, 
and Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Other famous Americans attended the Academy, but 
did not become army officers. The poct Edgar A lan 
Poc was a cadet for a short time, but was dismissed for 
insubordination. The pain ter James A. McNeill Whistler 
was fine in drawing, but weak in chemistry, and fai ed. 

History. George Washington tried to establish a иШ 
tary academy at West Point during his lifetime, but dic 
not succeed. Congress set up the Academy on March 16, 
1802. The institution opened on July 4, 1802. Undet 
Major Sylvanus Thayer, who served as superintend g 
from 1817 to 1833, West Point became a military 
academy of the highest type. Thayers basic system 
remains the same. Epwin W. RICHARDS" 

See also New YORK (picture); THAYER, SyLVANUS- 
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UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM cxhibits the 
government's collection of objects relating to industry, 
science, and the arts. Located in Washington, D.C., it 
ranks as the largest depository of national collections in 
the United States. The museum is a bureau of the 
Smithsonian Institution (see SMITHSONIAN INSTITU- 
TION). It houses more than 45,000,000 items—a larger 
number than any other museum in the world. Each 
year it adds hundreds of thousands of objects. Its col- 
lections are valued at more than $1,000,000,000. 
But many objects could not be replaced for any amount 
of money. For example, the museum displays the 
original *Star-Spangled Banner" that flew over Fort 
McHenry in ihe War of 1812. It carries out educational 
and research work. It issues valuable bulletins dealing 
with scientific studies of its collections. 

Collections of the museums are housed in the Arts 
and Industries Building and the Natural History Build- 
ing. The Arts and Industries Building adjoins the 
Smithsonian Institution. Building. It is a famous 
Washington, D.C., landmark that is often mistaken for 
the Institution building itself. The arts and industries 
collections include objects related to engineering, 
graphic arts, medicine, textiles, and woods. The history 
collection includes items that belonged to Presidents of 
the United States, and to civilian and military leaders 
of national importance. It also consists of many historic 
objects relating to World Wars I and II. In addition 
to the original “Star-Spangled Banner,” the museum 
has the first telegraph instrument, the first sewing ma- 
chine, the first automobile, and the first telephone. Its 
many halls cach contain separate exhibits in such 
fields as engineering, aviation, transportation, medicine, 
and military history. For example, the Hall of Medicine 
has a machine that allows a person to listen to his heart 
beat and watch its beating pattern reflected in lines on 
achart on the wall. The Hall of Gems houses the famous 
442-carat Hope diamond, valued at $1,500,000. The 
museum has on display such famous airplanes as the 
Wright brothers’ Kitty Hawk and Charles Lindbergh's 
Spirit of St. Louis. 

The Natural History Building lies directly north of 
the Smithsonian Institution Building. Often called the 
New National Museum, it was built to house “all objects 
of natural history, plants and geological and mineralogi- 


Rideout, Black Star 


The Natural History Building of the United States National Museum Contains Many Priceless Exhibits, 


cal specimens belonging to the United States.” It has 
exhibits on anthropology, archaeology, botany, ethnol- 
ogy, geology, paleontology, and zoology. The museum 
houses the National Collection of Fine Arts and one of 
the largest natural-history libraries in the United States. 

History. Congress established the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution in 1846. At the same time, it authorized the 
establishment of the United States National Museum. 
The museum occupied space in the original building 
housing the institution and its offices. Its collections 
became larger over the years. In 1876, many exhibits 
of the United States and other countries at the Phila- 
delphia Centennial Exposition were turned over to the 
museum. Congress then provided a separate building 
for the museum. The Arts and Industries Building was 
completed in 188r. It is 325 feet square, and covers 
nearly three acres. Built of massive white granite, the 
four-story Natural History Building was completed in 
1909 at a cost of $3,500,000. Congress makes annual 
grants to maintain the museum. PauL Н. OEHSER 


The United States National Museum often exhibits animals, 


such as mountain goats, just as they would appear in real life. 
Smithsonian Institution 


UNITED STATES 
NAVAL ACADEMY 


Caps in the Air, noval academy graduates 
celebrate the end of four years of training. 
They will go on to serve in the navy, marines, 
or air force. The coat of arms is shown above. 


Precision Drill gives midshipmen a chance 
to display their ability at marching in compli- 
cated formations. The academy band takes 
part in the elaborate performances, 


UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY, or ANNAPO- 
us, is a government school that educates and trains 
young men to become officers in the United States 
Navy and Marine Corps. The Academy and adjacent 
maval activities occupy about 1,100 acres on the banks 
of the Severn River at Annapolis, Md. George Ban- 
стой, Secretary of the Navy under President James К. 
Polk, founded the Academy in 1845. 

Students at ihe Naval Academy are called midship- 
men. Their training takes four years. Those who com- 

the work are awarded a bachelor of science de- 
and are qualified as ensigns in the navy or as 
second lieutenants in the marine corps. 

Entrance Requirements. Candidates for the school 
must be unmarried citizens of the United States, be- 
tween 17 and >> vears of age on July 1 of the year of 
admission, and of good moral character. Candidates 
are appointed after being nominated by a United States 
Senator or Representative. Others may be appointed 
by the President, the Vice-President, and the Secretary 
of the Navy. Some appointments are approved from 
the ranks of the navy and naval reserve, from the 
country at large, and from the District of Columbia. 

Candidates for appointment as midshipmen must 
meet high physical and moral requirements. A candi- 
date is usually required to have completed a four-year 
high-school course. The Secretary of the Navy is 
authorized to appoint additional midshipmen from 
among the excess qualified candidates in order to bring 
the total enrollment of each class up to its authorized 
strength. 

Upon admission to the Naval Academy, all candi- 
dates are required to make an entrance deposit of $300 
as part payment to cover the cost of uniforms and other 
clothing, textbooks, and incidental needs. Immediately 
after admission, cach new midshipman is credited with 
an additional sum of $600 for similar expenses, which is 
charged agains! his pay. Every man is allowed a specific 
Sum per mile for traveling expenses from his home to 
the Naval Academy, which is also credited to his ac- 
Count. Midshipmen are paid $111.15 a month, budg- 

i eted to meet their essential expenses. 
. Information about entering Annapolis is contained 
t in a pamphlet, “Regulations Governing the Admission 
of Candidates into the United States Naval Academy 
as Midshipmen.” It can be obtained by writing the 
Office of the Superintendent, United States Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, Md., or the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel, Arlington Annex, Arlington, Va. 
Selection of Midshipmen. Candidates for the Naval 
Academy are appointed as follows: 


10 from cach state at large; 

2 from cach Congressional district; 

5 from the District of Columbia; 

from Puerto Rico; 

1 from the Panama Canal Zone; 
from the Republic of the Philippines; — 

20 from Canada and the American republics (other 
than the United States), provided that not more 
than three persons from Canada or any one of the 

160 republics receives instruction at the same time; 

mM among the enlisted men of the regular navy 

160 and regular marine corps; 

00 from among the enlisted men of the naval reserve 

135 and marine corps reserve; pe 5 
from the United States at large, divided as follows: 
5 appointed annually by the President; a total of 


U.S. NAVAL ACADEMY 


40 from among sons of veterans who were killed 
in action or have died, or may hereafter. dic, of 
wounds or disease contracted or aggravated in 
active service during World Wars I or II or the 
Korean War; 20 cach year from honor military or 
naval schools and the Naval Reserve Officers 
Training Corps. 

The President may also appoint sons of holders of the 

Medal of Honor, provided that such appointees are 

otherwise qualified for admission. 


The Life of a Midshipman, From the time a candi- 
date is accepted, his personal life as well as his school 
life is under academy control. He spends his last three 
summer terms at sea or in other practical instruction 
During a normal day, the midshipman attends seven 
military formations, recites three times, and drills or 
has practical or laboratory work once. He is inspected 
often, both for personal appearance and for the cleanli- 
ness of his quarters. If a midshipman fails to carry 
out the requirements listed in the aval Academy 
Regulations, he is reported. As punishment, he is 
assigned extra duty, which may be several hours of 
infantry drill during what would normally be a rec- 
reation period. 

Midshipmen are required to engage in athletics, such 
as football, baseball, lacrosse, basketball, track, and 
rowing. Every man must become a qualified swimmer. 
"The best athletes make up the “А” squads from which 
the members of the varsity teams are chosen. Less 
experienced men form “В” squads. Academy colors are 
blue and gold. Navy rowing crews have been famous 
for years. Naval Academy cight-oared shells won 
Olympic championships in 1920 and in 1952. The foot- 
ball game between navy “Middies” and the army team 
from West Point is one of the big sporting events each 
year. The Academy's official mascot, a goat, often 
accompanies the team. 

Graduates reccive their diplomas and commissions at 
Annapolis in June Week. The President of the United 
States sometimes hands out the diplomas. The gradu- 
ates celebrate by tossing their midshipman caps high in 
the air. One of the Academy songs, “Anchors Aweigh,” 
was composed for the June Week of 1907. 

The School Program. The Naval Academy offers a 
four-year course of undergraduate study, except in war- 
time, when the required time may be shortened because 
of the increased need for officers. Studies are divided 
among the following departments: command, weapons, 
engineering, mathematics, electrical engineering, Eng- 
lish, history and government, foreign languages, exec- 
utive, hygiene, and physical education. 

History. Before the United States Naval Academy 
was established in 1845, midshipmen were trained at 
sea. Because Annapolis was too close to the battle lines, 
the Academy was’ moved to Newport, R.I., during the 
Civil War. Many Southern midshipmen resigned. When 
the Academy came back to Annapolis in 1865, athletics 
and more recreation were added to the program. The 
Spanish-American War first brought out the real im- 
portance of the school to the navy. Afterward, the 
course of studies was greatly expanded. New buildings 
were begun in 1899. Fort Severn, the site of the original 
naval school; the old chapel; and most of the other red 
brick landmarks were torn down. RICHARD E. HEISE 
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UNITED STATES NAVAL OBSERVATORY 


UNITED STATES NAVAL OBSERVATORY. Sec 
NAVAL OBSERVATORY, Unrrep STATES. 

UNITED STATES NAVAL POSTGRADUATE 
SCHOOL, at Monterey, Calif., offers graduate courses 
for naval officers in engineering and science. The school 
was established by the navy in 1909. For enrollment, 
see UNIVERSITIES AND CoLLEGES (table). 

UNITED STATES NA VY. See Navy, UNITED STATES. 

UNITED STATES NOTE. Sec Money (United States 
Paper Money). 

UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION. See Epu- 
CATION, OFFICE ОР. 

UNITED STATES POST OFFICE. See Posr Orrice. 

UNITED STATES PRESIDENT. See PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 

UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY. Scc RUBBER 
(Leading Rubber Manufacturers). 

UNITED STATES SEAL. Scc GREAT SEAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 

UNITED STATES SENATE HALL OF FAME. See 
Senate (Prestige of the Senate). 

UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD. See MERCHANT 
Marine (The United States Merchant Marine). 

UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION has almost 
one third of the steel-producing capacity in the United 
States. For assets and number of employees, see MANU- 
FAGTURING (table). The company was incorporated and 
began business with an authorized capitalization of 
$1,400,000,000. It was the first billion-dollar corpora- 
tion in American history. 

The chicf organizer of the corporation was Elbert H. 
(“Judge”) Gary, a Chicago lawyer, whose aim was more 
efficient and economical production of steel in large 
amounts. J. P. Morgan financed the corporation. It 
included the following original members: Carnegie 
Company, Federal Stecl Company, American Bridge 
Company, American Steel and Wire Company, Amer- 
ican Sheet Steel Company, American Steel Hoop Com- 
pany, American Tin Plate Company, Lake Superior 
Consolidated Iron Mines, National Steel Company, 
and National Tube Company. These companies and 
their subsidiaries brought into the new corporation iron 
and coal properties, steamship facilities, railroads, and 
steel-producing and fabricating units. 

Over the years, the names of most of these companies 
have disappeared in the evolution of U.S. Steel's opera- 
tions and corporate structure. As part of a simplifying 
program, the corporation, on Jan. 1, 1953, became 
primarily an operating company. It continues to own 
capital stock of certain subsidiaries not making steel. 

U.S. Steel’s annual stecl-producing capacity increased 
from 10,600,000 tons in 1901 to 41,900,000 tons in 1960. 
But its proportion of total national steel-producing 
capacity dropped from 45 per cent to 28.2 per cent. 
It has headquarters located in New York City and Pitts- 
burgh. Critically reviewed by UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 

See also Curisrmas (color picture, Two Aspects); 
FAIRLESS, BENJAMIN F.; GARY, ELBERT Henry; Hoop 
CLIFFORD Е. i 

UNITED STATES STEEL FOUNDATION, INC., a non- 
profit organization, provides grants to support the ac- 
tivities of charitable, educational, and scienti 
cies. It makes financial grants to social 
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fic agen- 
welfare 


organizations and others interested in community asd 
public affairs. The foundation also contributes monty 
for higher education, medicine, health, and hospitals. 

The foundation’s program of aid to higher education 
includes research, capital, and operating grants. It ale 
offers additional grants to college and university i 
braries. The foundation gives study aid through gradu. 
ate fellowships and financial assistance for the advance. 
ment of teaching programs. 

The members of the foundation and its governing 
Board of Trustees are all directors of the United States 


Steel Corporation (see UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORA. 
TION). The corporation established thé foundation in 
1953 with a grant of $12,000,000. The corporation 
usually makes annual financial grants to the foundation 
The foundation has headquarters at 7ı Broadway, 


New York 6, N.Y. W. HOMER TURNER 

UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT. Sce SUPREME 
COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION. Sce TARIFF 
COMMISSION, UNITED STATES. 

UNITED STATES WEATHER BUREAU. Sec WEATHER 
BUREAU, UNITED STATES. 

UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA. Sce STEEL’ 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, UNITED. 

UNITED WORKMEN, ANCIENT ORDER OF. See Fra- 
TERNAL Soctety (History). 

UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY is a religious edu- 
cational institution which aims to give practical applica- 
tion to the teachings of Jesus Christ in daily living. It 
emphasizes constructive thinking, affirmative prayer, 
and spiritual healing. It says that the will of God is to 
give all men health, peace, happiness, and plenty. 

Unity is not a denomination. But Unity tcachers have 
formed independent organizations for study in the 
United States and other countries. These groups, called 
centers, societies, and churches, are part of the Unity 
fellowship. Persons who attend Unity are [rce to belong 
to other religious organizations. 

Charles and Myrtle Fillmore founded the movement 
in 1889 in Kansas City, Mo. The book, The Household 
of Faith, tells its story. Unity maintains a prayer and 
healing department called Silent Unity. 1t also publishes 
books and magazines. Headquarters are at Unity Vil- 
lage, Lee's Summit, Mo. E. РилкАвү BOILEAU 

UNIVAC is a brand name for а type of computer. See 
COMPUTER. 

UNIVALVE is the name given to a class of mollusks 
whose shells are in one piece. The univalves are com- 
monly called snails. 

See also MorLusk; $хАп.. 

UNIVERSAL JOINT. See AuromopiLe (From the En- 
gine to the Rear Wheels). , 

UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE. Language is the maln 
means of communication between peoples. But so many 
different languages have developed that language has 
often been a barrier rather than an aid to understanding 
between peoples. For many years, men have dreamed 
of setting up an international, universal language which 
all people could speak and understand. 

_ The arguments in favor of a universal language arè 
simple and obvious. If all peoples spoke the same 
tongue, cultural and economic ties would be much 
closer, and good will would increase between countries. 
But many persons call the promoters of universal lan- 


guages imprac tical idealists, and discourage the idea. 

In the сапу :600's, John Comenius, a Bohemian 
bishop and educator, originated the idea of a universal 
i с (scc Comentus, JOHN А.). René Descartes, а 
French philosopher of the same period, also suggested 
it More than languages designed for universal use 
have been invented since that time. 

Volapük is one of the earliest of these languages to 
gain much success. The name of the language comes 
from two of its words meaning world and speak. Johann 
Martin Schleyer (1831-1912), a German priest, pub- 
lished the suggested language in 1880. Later, Idiom 
Neutral, a simpliticd form of Volapiik, was suggested. 
Other proposed nternational languages include Spelin, 
Esperanto, and « revised form of Esperanto called Ido 
(sce ESPERANTO). More recently Interlingua, Novial, and 


Integlossa have received attention. 

Some language scholars believe that the world is 
working by natural processes toward an international 
tongue. They point out that improved communications 


are making English almost an international language. 
To take advantage of this fact, scholars invented Basic 
English (see Basic: ENGLISH). І, А. RICHARDS 

UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING. See DRAFT, 
МштАлвү (Selective Service). 

UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION. See PosrAL Union, 
UNIVERSAL. 

UNIVERSALIST CHURCH OF AMERICA is a religious 
group that believes all mankind will be saved. Univer- 
salists believe that truth and righteousness are control- 
ling powers in the universe and that Good must there- 
fore finally triumph over Evil. Their Bond of Fellowship 
is a common purpose—to do the will of God as Jesus 
revealed it. They believe in God as Eternal and All- 
conquering Love, in the spiritual leadership of Jesus, 
and in the supreme worth of every human being. 

Universalism has been taught almost since the found- 
ing of the Christian Church. In 1770, John Murray, an 
English preacher in New Jersey, first established the 
organized denomination. It was incorporated in 1866. 
In 1870, the centennial convention adopted its plan of 
organization, The denomination has local parishes, 
state conventions, and a General Assembly, the supreme 
legislative body. In 1953, the Universalists and the 
Unitarians took a step toward merger by forming The 
Council of Liberal Churches (Universalist-Unitarian). 
Most of the members of the Universalist Church live in 
the United States and Canada. For membership, see 
RELIGION (table). ROBERT CUMMINS 

UNIVERSE. All the works of creation make up the 
universe, Everything around us is part of the universe, 
from the chairs in which we are sitting to the most dis- 
tant stars, ‘Throughout his history, man’s ideas about 
the universe have constantly changed. In ancient times, 
the known universe was only the small part of the world 
over which a man had traveled, or which he had heard 
about. It was also made up of the stars and other heav- 
enly bodies which he could see. When man looked up 
into the heavens and saw the stars, he thought they 
Were the bodies of men and animals which had been 
eae from the earth and placed in the sky. He 
looked upon the sun and the moon as gods. 

r Ancient man developed many stories to explain what 
P knew about the universe. Some ancient people be- 
ieved that the universe was balanced on the back ofa 


huge tortoise. Most of the ancient peoples thought that 
the earth was the center of the universe. They believed 
that the sun and the moon and the stars revolved about 
the earth. Some persons, but not all, also believed that 
the earth was flat, and that if one went far enough 
north, south, east, or west, he would fall off the edge 

Exploring the Universe. Gradually man learned more 
about the universe. The exploring voyages of the 1400's 
and the 1500's showed him the general shape of the 
earth on which he lived. The work of astronomers such 
as Pythagoras, Copernicus, Galileo, Kepler, and New- 
ton taught man that the earth was not the center of the 
universe. Man learned that the earth is only one of sev- 
eral planets which revolve around the sun. He learned 
that the sun itself is a star of only average size and 
brilliance among a hundred billion stars in the Milky 
Way galaxy. 

"Today's astronomers know that the fundamental 
units of the universe are the stars. The stars cluster to- 
gether in systems called galaxies. We live in a galaxy 
called the Milky Way. But now astronomers know that 
there are as many galaxies in the universe as there are 
stars in the Milky Way. All these galaxies together form 
part of what some astronomers call a superuniverse. Its 
dimensions are almost impossible for the average mind 
to grasp, as it measures thousands of millions of light 
years. A light year is the distance that light travels in a 
year. See Astronomy (Distances in Space). 

А 100-inch telescope on Mount Wilson can “see” as 
far as 500,000,000 light years into space by means of 
long-exposure photographs. The 200-inch Hale tele- 
scope at the Palomar Observatory can sce up to two 
billion light years in space. Radio telescopes can репе- 
trate as far as six billion light years. See TELESCOPE 
(The Radio Telescope). 

Size of the Universe. Nobody knows just how large 
our universe is. Einstein’s theory of relativity implies 
that the superuniverse has a definite size. We cannot sec 
its limits because space itself is curved and, like the sur- 
face of the earth, has no definite boundaries. Conse- 
quently a light ray from a star does not go out into space 
and get lost. Instead, it eventually returns to its starting 
point, like a traveler who journeys around the world. 

Einstein also said that our universe is getting bigger 
all the time. The distant galaxies seem to be moving 
rapidly away from the sun, the farthest ones fastest, so 
that it seems just as if the universe were expanding. The 
speed at which they are traveling indicates to many 
scientists that some kind of explosion must have taken 
place in the universe 3 to 6 billion years ago. This agrees 
with what may be the age of our solar system and of the 
earth itself. It may explain how the planets were formed 
and began to move around the sun. 

Some astronomers, however, do not believe in the 
idea of an expanding universe. They look for some law 
of nature, at present unknown, which will explain the 
way in which the galaxies seem to be moving away 
from the sun. CHARLES ANTHONY FEDERER, JR. 


Related Articles in WorLD Book include: 


Solar System 
ped World (The World as Man's 
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Relativity 
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Modern universities developed from European uni- 
versities of the Middle Ages. ‘These institutions took the 
name from the Latin word universitas. This word re- 
ferred to the universities’ concern with universal, or gen- 
eral, knowledge. Properly speaking, a school that is 
called a university should deal with nearly all fields of 
learning. But universities today tend to specialize. 
Some universities emphasize postgraduate study and 
research in particular fields. Others emphasize voca- 
tional or professional training. Still others stress the 
humanities, which include subjects in such fields as 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


literature, philosophy, and art. Most universities teach 
courses in more than one general branch of learning. 
But by no means do all universities teach as many 
branches as the word university implies. 

The first European colleges were merely groups of 
students who banded together through common inter- 
ests. In English universities, colleges were formed to pro- 
vide living quarters and a dining room for various 
groups of students. Usually these students took similar 
studies, and so the word college came to refer to a specific 
field of learning. 

Harvard College, the oldest college (and university) 
in the United States, at first prepared men only for the 
ministry. Today, we would call it a college of theology, or 
à seminary (see SEMINARY). Later, schools broadened 
their courses to teach the liberal arts (see LIBERAL ARTS). 
These became known as colleges of liberal arts. The first 
universities in the United States divided their courses 
into various fields of learning, and called the depart- 
ments that taught each branch colleges or schools. In this 
way, the word college has come to have two different 
meanings in the United States. It may refer to a part of 
a university that teaches a special branch of knowledge, 
9r to a separate institution which specializes in a single 
branch of knowledge. 

The type of learning available at individual colleges 
can often be determined from their names. Liberal-arts 
colleges usually call themselves simply colleges. Other 
schools may be identified by such names as teachers col- 
lees, agricultural colleges, or dental colleges. Modern uni- 
versities have many kinds of colleges or schools, from 
liberal arts to law, medicine, theology, dentistry, and 
fine arts. Junior colleges offer only two years of study in 
liberal arts or semiprofessional or vocational courses 
(see JUNIOR COLLEGE). 


Going to College 


The average high-school student at some time in his 
studies faces two questions: “Should I attend college?” 
and “What college will serve my purposes best?” These 
questions require serious study. The student should take 
stock of his personal abilities and desires. He must de- 
cide whether or not he will receive specific preparation 
in college that will help him in his lifework, For ex- 
ample, he may find that special vocational training, 
rather than a college education, will better prepare him 
for his chosen career (see VOCATIONAL Epucation), 

Selecting a School. The person who decides he should 
attend college must choose the school that most nearly 
fits his needs, his pocketbook, and his personal likes, 
He can discover many of the facts by talking to his 
friends and his teachers. He can learn about particular 
schools by writing to them for information. 

There are a number of basic questions a student 
should ask about any school he is considering. 

1. Does the school offer the courses in which I am 
interested? 

. 2. How well is the school equipped in general build- 
ings, libraries, laboratories, and other property? 

3. What is the standing of the school? Is it ac- 
credited? What is the standing of the particular college 
or department of the school in which I intend to do 
most of my work? 
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4. How is the school supported or controlled? 

5. What are the school’s tuition, (сс, and livin 
penses? Does either the school or its communi у 
opportunities for earning all, ог par: of, my expe 
while I attend school? 

6. Does the school offer the extra 'ricular, Of f 
academic, activities in which I am interested? 

7. How is the school located with regard to tm 
portation, living quarters, and gener! conve 

Entrance Requirements of the ул ous uni 
and colleges differ considerably. In : 
quire satisfactory completion of a hicl-sc 
Most require that freshmen have taken certain spec 
courses in high schools. Many schools will not 
students whose high-school grades are below а cer 
average. As more and more high-school graduates a 
tend universities or colleges, entrance requiremen 
tend to become higher. 

Many institutions require students to pass an 
trance examination. In addition, schools may give 
telligence and aptitude tests for later counseling. 
example, a student’s adviser may use the test resul tsi 
help him in his work. 

Colleges and universities state their entrance ге 
ments in their catalogs. They nearly always requ 
transcript, or copy, of an applicant's high-school cred 
as well as letters of recommendation. Entrance e 
nations are generally given several months before | 
school term begins. Freshmen usually take the intel li 
gence and aptitude tests during an orientation petit 
frequently called Freshmen Week in thc United Sta 

Accrediting. A prospective college student s 
know the standing of the school he intends to eni 
Schools in the United States are accredited by six re 
gional accrediting authorities. These authorities 
their judgment on the equipment, financial status, 
quirements, and teaching standards of ihe schools. 

Professional societies accredit the various professio 
schools. For example, the American Medical Asso 
tion accredits medical schools. State boards of ed 
tion also accredit schools in their states. Credits from 
approved schools may be used to obtain teaching cet 
tificates and professional licenses within the state. 

In the table with this article, the symbols follo 
the names of the schools indicate the agency or agent 
by which each school is accredited. This list was со 
piled from the Education Directory published by 
United States Department of Health, Education, a 
Welfare, and from a list prepared by the National Co 
cil for Accreditation of Teacher Education. The Sy 
bols are: 
E New England Association of Colleges and Secondary 

Schools. 


M Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 


W Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools. 
Southern. Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools: 
Western College Association. | 


National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Educalion 
For a complete list of degree-granting universities and 
colleges in Canada, and a discussion of higher educa 
tion in Canada, see CANADA (Education). 

Size. Universities and colleges in the United States 
range in enrollment from fewer than a hundred st 
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— — —- UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES ————— 


$chool Enrollment 


Abilene Christian Coll. ($)........ 2,463 
Acodemy of the New Church (M). . 71 
Adams State Coll. (N,T 
Adelphi Coll. (М). 
Adrion Coll. (N). . 
Agnes Scott Coll. (S 
Air Force Institute of 
Technology (М). 
Akron, Univ. of (N,T 
Alabamo, Univ. of (5) 
Alabama Agricultural and 


Mechanical Coll. |5).......... 1,156 
Alabama Coll. (5)........ .. 3,213 
Alabama State Coll. (S). . . 2,444 
Alaska, Univ. of (NW). . 2,767 
Albany State Coll. (5,1)... 836 
Albertus Magnus Coll. (E). . 290 
Albion Coll. (N,T) . . . ... 1,366 
Albright Coll. (М)......... 877 
Alcorn Agricultural ond 

Mechanical Coll. (5).......... 995 
Alderson-Broaddus Coil. (N). 471 
Alfred Univ. (M).......... 1,185 
Allegheny Coll. (M) 1,228 
Allen Univ. (S). . 837 
Alliance Coll. (М). 190 
Alma Coll. (№)... . E 
Alverno Coll. (N,T)............« 979 


American International Coll. (Е)... 1,605 
American Univ., The (M) 


Amherst Coll. (Е)............... 
Anderson Coll. and 

Theological Seminary (N)...... 995 
Anna Maria Coll. for 

1 (В). «o ose а А 350 


Annhurst Coll. (E) 
Antioch Coll. (N) 
Appalachian Stat 


Teachers Coll. (5,7)........... 2,376 
Aquinas Coll. (N) . 894 
Arizona, Univ. of (№)... 12,548 


Arizona State Coll. (МТ). 
Arizona State Univ. (N). . Е 
Arkansas, Univ. of (М)......... 5,945 
Arkansas Agricultural and 


Mechanical Coll. (N).......... 999 
Arkansas Agricultural, 

Mechanical, and Normal 

GONE MAE 1,469 
Arkansas Coll. (N).......... 228 
Arkansas Polytechnic Coll, (N). ... 1,244 


Arkansas State Coll. (N,T) 
Arkansas State 

Teachers Coll, (NIT) iin nate 
Art Center School (W). 
Asbury Coll, (ST) 
Ashland Coll. (N) 


Augsburg Coll. and 
део со! Seminary (N)...... 
A Qestena Coll (I) (ЧЛ). „з әз 

"gustena Coll. (S.D.) (NT). .. ..- 


School 


Aurora Coll, (М) 
Austin Coll. ($)........ 
Austin Peay Stote Coll. ( 
Babson Institute (Е)... . 
Baker Univ. (NT). .. ... 
Baldwin-Wallace Coll. (N). 


Ball State Teachers Coll. (NT). ... 6,644 
Bank Street Coll. of Edu- 

cation (А)... 392 
Barat Coll. of 

the Sacred Heart (М)......... 328 
Barber-Scotia Coll. (S) 220 
Bard Coll. (M)..... 295 
Barry Coll. (S)... 786 
Bates Coll. (Е)... 894 
Baylor Univ. (S). . 5761 
Beaver Coll. (M). 654 
Belhaven Coll. (S). . 239 
Bellarmine Coll. (S). . . 1,033 
Belmont Abbey Coll. (5) 469 
Belmont Coll. (S). . . 355 
Beloit Coll. (N). . 1,011 
Bemidji State Coll. (N,T) 1,318 
Benedict Coll. (S). . 823 
Bennett Coll. (S). . . 490 
Bennington Coll. (Е). . 365 
Berea Coll. (5,7). 1,215 
Berry Coll. ($).......... 589 
Bethany Coll. (Kan.) (N,T). 659 
Bethany Coll. (W.Va.) (№). . 606 
Bethany-Nazarene Coll. (N). 919 
Bethel Coll. (Kan.) (N,T). . 533 
Bethel Coll. (Tenn) (S). .....- 553 
Bethel Coll, and Seminary (№)... . 659 
Bethune-Cookman Coll. ($)....... 699 
Birmingham-Southern Coll. (5).... 1,079 
Bishop Coll. (S)... e 558 
Black Hills Teachers 

Coll. (NT). ..... e 811 
Blackburn Coll. (N) 376 
Bloomfield Coll. and Theo- 

logical Seminary (M). . ++++++ 271 
Bloomsburg State Coll. (M). . -+-+ 1,582 
Blue Mountain Coll. (S). . 283 
Bluefield State Coll. (N, 609 
Bluffton Coll. (М)...... 366 
Boston Coll. (ET). 7,646 
Boston Univ. (E,T). - 19,053 
Bowdoin Coll. (E) 4. .j810 
Bowling Green State Univ. (NT). . 6,614 
Bradley Univ. (№)... ++ 2e 4,577 
Brandeis Univ. (E). .. 1,466 
Brenau Coll. (S). . 324 
Brescia Coll. (5). . 635 
Briar Cliff Coll. (№)... - 418 
Bridgeport, Univ. of (E) 4,666 
Bridgewater Coll. AS). 3502554 
Brigham Young Univ. (NWT)... 10,265 
Brooklyn, Polytechnic 

Institute of (M). «nnn 5,602 
Brooklyn Coll. (МЛ). 17,742 
Brown Univ. (Е)... + + 3791 
Bryn Mawr Coll. (M) 962 
Bucknell Univ. (M). 2,467 
Buena Vista Coll. (N). - 665 
Buffalo, Univ. of (МЛ). 10,677 
Butler Univ. (N)... .. 3,790 
Caldwell Coll, for Women (M)... 430 


School Enrollment 
Colfornio, Univ. of (W]). .. ...... 44,814 
California Coll. 

of Arts ond Crofts (W)....... 789 
California Institute 

of Technology (W)........... 1,279 
California School of Fine Arts (W) 347 
California State Сой. (M)... .. ... 1,961 
Colifornia Stote 


Polytechnic Coll. (NW,W) . 
California Western Univ. (W) 
Calvin Сой, (N).......... 
Canisius Coll. (M). 
Capital Univ. (N)........ 
Cardinal Glennon Coll. (N) 
Cardinal Stritch Coll. (N,T). 


Carleton Coll. (М)........ 
Carnegie Institute 

of Technology (M). .. ...... 5,144 
Carroll Coll. (Mont) (NW]....... 654 
Carroll Coll. (Wis.) (ЧЛ)... 767 
Carson-Newman Coll. (S) 1312 
Carthage Coll. (М)... 543 
Cascade Coll. (NW) «V 5 
Case Institute of Technology (М)... 2,313 
Catawba Coll. ($)............. 751 
Catholic Univ. of America (M). ... 4,050 


Cedar Crest Coll. (M). 
Centenary Coll. (S). 
Central Coll. (la.) (N 
Central Coll. (Mo.) (N) 
Central Connecticut State 

E sseoss nnns ooo 
Central Michigan Univ. (NT). . .. - 
Central Missouri State Col. (NT). . 
Central State Coll, (Ohio) (ЧЛ)... 
Central State Coll. (Okla.) (NT)... 3,363 
Central Washington 


Coll. of Education (NW,T). . .. . 2,048 
Centre Coll. of Kentucky (S)... .. - 473 
Chaminade Coll. of 

Honolulu (У/)............... 


Chapman Coll. (W). . 
Charleston, Coll. of (S). 
Chatham Coll. (М)...... 
Chattanooga, Univ. of (S) 
Chestnut Hill Coll. (М)... . 
Cheyney State Coll. (M).------- 
Chicago, The Art Institute of (№)... . 
Chicago, Univ. of (МЛ).......... 
Chicago Teachers Coll. (N,T) 
Chico State Coll. (W,T). . . . 
Chouinard Art Institute (W). 
Christian Brothers Coll. (S). 
Cincinnati, Univ. of (N,T). . 


Citadel, The ($)...... 
City Coll. (MT). .. E 
Claflin Coll. (S). ..... eee 
Claremont Graduate School (W).. 577 
Claremont Men's Coll. (W)....... 386 
Clarion State Coll. (М)... vis, 052 
Clark Coll. (5)...... 812 
Clark Univ. (E) . .. 1,650 
Clarke Coll. (М)..............- 808 
Clarkson Coll. 

of Technology (М)........... 


Clemson Agricultural Coll. (S). 
Coe Coll. (N)....... А5 
Coker Coll. (5) 
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School Enrollment School Enrollment 
eh OT FN 1,168 East Tennessee State Coll. (ST)... 4,363 

pe m (м)... 1,396 East Texas Baptist Coll. (S)...... 537 
Coll. Misericordio (M). . 1,171 East Texas State Coll. (ST) . 3,475 
Colorado, Univ. of (NT)... . 16,162 Eastern Baptist Coll. (M)......... 290 
Colorado, Western State Eastern Baptist 

Coll, of ND Lo leves tu 1,402 Theological Seminary (M).... . 188 
Colorado Сой. (М). ....... . 1,282 Eastern Illinois Univ. (N,T)........ 2,834 
Colorado School of Mines (М). 1,080 Eastern Kentucky 
Colorado State Coll. (NT). . 4,398 Sate Col (ST). OA: 
Colorado Stote Univ. (N). 5,977 Eastern Mennonite Coll. (S)... . 


Columbic Coll. (S)... . 952 Eastern Michigan Univ. (N,T) 

Columbia Univ, (M). . 25,523 Eastern Montana Coll, 

Concord Coll. (NT). . 1,578 of Education (МУУ ,Т).......... 1,160 

Concordia Coll. (N) . 1,618 Eastern Nazarene Coll. (E)... .. 566 

Concordia Teochers Coll. (IL) (N).. 911 Eastern New Mexico Univ. (N).... 2,088 

Concordia Teochers Сой, Eastern Oregon Coll. (NW,T)..... 745 
Nebr) (Mj... «cies aA 615 Eastern Washington 

Connecticut, Univ. of (ЕТ). 10,643 Coll. of Education (NW,T). ... . 2,621 

Connecticut Coll. (E). . . 988 Edgewood Coll. of the 

Converse Coll. (S). . 517 Sacred Heart (М).... 

Cooper Union (М). 1,315 Edinboro State Coll. (M) 

Cornell Coll. (N,T). . 681 Elizabethtown Coll. (M). . . ...... 

Cornell Univ. (MT). ..... ..«11,171 Elizabeth City State 

Cranbrook Acodemy of Art (N)... 115 Teachers Coll. (5)........... 378 

Creighton Univ. (NT). .......... Elmhurst Coll. (N)... . 1,392 

Culver-Stockton Coll. (М)....... Elmira Coll. (M) 1,181 

Dakota Wesleyan Univ. (N). Elon Coll. (S). . 1,299 

Dana Coll. (N). ... ....... Emerson Coll. (E)... 545 

Danbury State Coll. (ЕТ). Emmanuel Coll. (E). . . .... 864 

Dartmouth Coll. (E)... . . Emmanuel Missionary Coll. (N 922 

Dovid Lipscomb Coll. (S) Emory and Henry Coll, (S. 694 

Davidson Coll. (S)... .. 912 Emory Univ. (S)....... 4,264 

Davis and Elkins Coll. (N 554 Emporia, Coll. of (М). . 300 

Dayton, Univ. of (N,T). . 5,418 Erskine Coll. (5)..... 499 

Deloware, Univ. of (M). 5,230 Evansville Coll. (NT) 2,637 


Deloware State Coll. (M 
Delta State Coll. (S,T). . 
Denison Univ. (N)... 
Denver, Univ. of (N,T). 
DePaul Univ. (М)... 


DePauw Univ. (N).. А Fayetteville State Teachers 
Detroit, Univ. of (N) 10,809 Gol Sr] Ина 575 
Dickinson Coll. (M) + 1,084 Fenn Coll. IN). . 5,401 
Dillard Univ. ($)............... 901 Ferris Institute (М), 2,483 
District of Columbia Finch Coll. (M). "260 
Teachers Coll. (M,T).......... 1,274 Fisk Univ. (5) s 763 
Doane Coll. (М)............... 313 Flora Macdonald Coll, (s). 381 
Dominican Coll. of San Rafael (W) 583 Florence State Coll, (ST). . e 1,759 
Downstate Medical Center (M)... 625 Florida, Univ. of (5Л)........... 13,987 
Drake Univ. (ЧЛ).............. 7,022 Florida Agricultural У 
Drew Univ. (М)................ 916 and Mechanical Univ. (ST). . . . . 3,141 
Drexel Institute Florida Normal and d 
of Technology (M). . . ........ 5,454 Industrial Memorial Coll. ($).... 280 
Dropsie Coll. (М)... 142 Florida Southern Coll. (S). 
Drury Coll. (N).. ... 1,976 Florida State Univ. (5) 
Dubuque, Univ. of (N). ... ...... 761 Fontbonne Coll. (М)... 608 
Duchesne Coll. of the Fordham Univ. (M)........ 8,743 
Sacred Heart (М). 312 Fort Hays Kansas Й 
Duke Univ. (ST 0.00... eee eee 5,747 State Coll. (NT). . .. 
Dunbarton Coll. of Fort Valley State Coll. ( 
Holy Cross (М). ...,......... 361 Franklin and Marshall 
Duquesne Univ. (M). 5,340 Coll; (M) s der d oe 1,699 
D'Yowville Coll. (M). . 660 Franklin Coll of Indiana (N) '565 
Earlham Coll. (N). .. .. 874 Fresno State Coll. (WT) 6,368 
East Carolina Coll. (S,T). . -- 6,029 Friends Univ. (N,T).. 685 
East Central State Coll, (NT)..... 1,610 Furman Univ. (S). ... 1,402 
East Stroudsburg State Gallaudet Coll. (M). '282 
Gol: (Mj ора МАША A 1,167 Gannon Coll, Uaec ex. f 1,567 
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School 


Geneva Coll. (M)........ 
George Fox Coll. (NW) 
George Peabody Coll, 
for Teachers (S,T) 
George Washington 
Univ. (jT)... ase osc cae 
George Williams Coll. (М)... 
Georgetown Coll. (S)..... 
Georgetown Univ. (M). NC 
Georgia, Univ. of (S,T).......... 
Georgia Institute 
of Technology ($)........... 
Georgia State Coll. for 
Women (ST)... ......... 08 
Georgia State Coll. 


of Business Administration (S)... 3, 88 


Georgia Southern Coll. (5,1). s... 
Georgian Court Coll. (M). 
Gettysburg Coll. (М)... . 
Glassboro State Coll. (МТ). 
Glenville State Coll. (N,T). . 
Goddard Coll. (E)...... 
Golden Gate Coll. (NW). 
Gonzaga Univ. (NW)... . 
Good Counsel Coll. (M) 
Goshen Coll. (М/Т)... . 
Goucher Coll. (М)... 
Graceland Coll. (N). 
Grambling Coll. (S),.... 
Great Falls, Coll. of (NW) 
Greensboro Coll. (S). . . . 
Greenville Coll. (М)... 
Grinnell Coll. (№)... . 
Grove City Coll. (M). 
Guilford Coll. (5)......... 
Gustavus Adolphus Coll. (N). 
Hamilton Coll. (M)....... 
Hamline Univ. (МЛ)... 
Hampden-Sydney Coll. (S) 
Hampton Institute (S)... . .. 
Hanover Coll. (N)......... 
Hardin-Simmons Univ. (S). 
Harding Coll. (N)....... 
Harpur Coll. (M)... ..... 
Harris Teachers Coll. (N,T) “ 
Hartt Coll. of Music (E)... oe ШШ 
Hartwick Coll. (М)... 
Harvard Univ. (ЕЛ)... 
Harvey Mudd Coll. (W). 
Hastings Coll. (Ч).... 
Haverford Coll. (M). . 
Hawaii, Univ. of (W). . ... 
Hebrew Teachers Coll. (E). . 
Hebrew Union Coll. (М). 
Heidelberg Coll. (N)...... 
Henderson State 

Teachers Coll. (МЛ).......... 
Hendrix Coll. (N)... . . 
High Point Coll, (Shi 
Hillsdale Coll. (N). 
Hillyer Coll. (E). . . D 
Hiram Coll. (N)......... a 
Hobart and William Smith 

Gallis (M) s eene rien no 
Hofstra Coll. (M)..... 
Hollins Coll. (S) 


Holy Cross, Coll. of the (E). . 
Holy Family Coll. (N). . .....««* 


— — —- UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES — —— 


$chool Enrollment 
Holy Names, Coll. of the (М) 760 
Holy Names Coll. (NW T).......- 297 
Hood Coll. (М)... 608 
Hope Coll. (М)... ..- 1311 
Houghton Coll. (M). . . 744 
Houston, Univ. of (5,7)... . 11,592 
Howard Coll. ($)......... 2,539 
Howord Payne Coll. (S). .. . 1,065 
Howard Univ. (М)......... 4,818 
Humboldt State Coll. (W). 1,932 
Hunter Coll. (MT). ......- 15,468 
Huntingdon Coll. (5). . 727 
Huron Coll. (N)...... 385 
Huston-Tilletson Coll. (S). 486 
Idaho, Coll. of (NW)... 927 
Idaho, Univ. of (NW,T).. 3,907 
Idaho State Coll. (NW). 2,324 
Illinois, Univ. of (МЛ). 238972 
Minois Coll. (М)................ 481 
Ilinois Institute of Technology (N). . 7,155 
Minois State Normal Univ. (МЛ)... 4,439 
Minois Wesleyan Univ. (М)....... 1,212 
Immaculata Coll. (M)... ... v S772 
Immaculate Heart Coll. (W). 1,521 
Incamate Word Coll. (S,T).. 937 
Indiana Central Coll. (М). . 1,084 
Indiana State Coll. (М).......... 3,209 
Indiana State Teachers Coll. (МЛ). 4,072 
Indiana Univ. (N,T)............« 24,649 
Inter American Univ. 

of Puerto Rico (М)........... 2,603 
lona Coll. (M). ....... 1,863 
lowo, State Univ. of (ЧЛ)... ..10,789 
lowa State Teachers Coll. (NT)... 3,900 
lowa State Univ. of Science 

and Technology (N).......... 9,252 
lowa Wesleyan Coll. (N). 689 
Ithaca Coll. (M)......... 1,548 
Jackson State Coll. (5)... 1,632 
Jacksonville State Coll. (5) 2,343 
Jamestown Coll. (N)..... 624 
Jarvis Christian College (S). B ILES 
Jersey City State Coll, (М/Т)... .. 1,901 


Jewish Theological Seminary 

of America (М)... ... isses 
John Carroll Univ. (N)....... 
Johns Hopkins Univ. (M)......... 
Johnson C. Smith Univ. (S). .. 
Judson Coll. (S). ........... 
Juilliard School of Music (M) 
Juniata Coll. (M)......... 
Kalamazoo Coll. (М)... 
Kansas, Univ, of (NT).... 
Kansas City, Univ. of (N) 
Kansas State Coll. of 


Pittsburg (NTs sia SE 2,723 
Kansas State Teachers 
GON. (N Thi cesis seda eS 4,003 


ansas State Univ. of Agriculture 
and Applied Science (N,T)..... 


Bray State Coll. (ST)... 638 
росу Wesleyan Coll. (S). 494 
епуоп Coll. (М) 565 
Кеа Сой. (M) i. eses E EER 366 


School Enrollment 
Кыр Coll. (Qora erratis 307 
King's Coll. (M) 1,045 
Knox Coll. (N) 898 
Knoxville Coll. (S) 613 
Kutztown State Coll. (M) 1,304 
Lafayette Coll. (M)... . 1,786 
1а Grange Coll. (S) 363 
Lake Erie Coll. (N). . 71 
Lake Forest Coll. (N)..........« 3,151 
Lamar St. Coll. of Technology (S). . 4,725 
Lambuth Coll. ($).............. 513 
Lander Coll. (S)... . s. 309 
Lane Coll. (S). 409 
Langston Univ. (N). 614 
La Salle Coll. (M). . .. . 4,167 
La Sierra Coll. (NW,W) 912 
La Verne Coll. (№)... . 500 
Lawrence Coll. (N). . .. .. 991 
Lebanon Valley Coll. (M). 1,080 
Lehigh Univ. (М)........ 3,516 
LeMoyne Coll. (N.Y.) (M). 1,266 
Le Moyne Coll. (Tenn) (S) 576 
Lenoir-Rhyne Coll. (5,7). 965 
Lesley Coll. (ET). . . ....- 540 
Lewis and Clark Coll. (NW) 1,080 
Limestone Coll. (5)... . .. 407 
Lincoln Memorial Univ. (S) 487 
Lincoln Univ. (Mo.) (М). .. 1,487 
Lincoln Univ. (Ра.) (M)... seen eee 412 
Lindenwood Coll. for Women (№).. 505 
Linfield Coll. (NW). . shear) 896 
Little Rock Univ. (М). .. 1,485 
Livingston State Coll. (5). 715 
Livingstone Coll. (S). . . ... 5279542 
Lock Haven State Coll. (M). . . +++ 946 
Long Beach State Coll. (NW,W).. 9,311 
Long Island Center (M)........- 369 
Long Island Univ. (М). . . 5,610 
Longwood Coll. (S,T) 968 
Loras Coll. (М)...... ve 1,317 
Loretto Heights Coll. (N)........« 793 
Los Angeles County Art Institute (w) 201 
Los Angeles State Coll. of Applied 

Arts and Sciences (W;T). . .... 13,821 
Louisiana Coll. (S). .....- s 925 


Louisiana Polytechnic Institute (5). . 3,459 
Louisiana State Univ. and 
Agricultural and 


Mechanical Coll. ($,Т)........- 12724 
Louisville, Univ. of (5,1)... . - - 6,389 
Lowell Technological Institute (E). 980 


Loyola Coll. (M) 
Loyola Univ. (Ill.) (м)... = 
Loyola Univ. (La.) (S)... 
Loyola Univ. of Los Angeles (W). . depen 


Luther Coll. (№) 229 
Lycoming Coll. (М). 958 
Lynchburg Coll. (S) 918 
Macalester Coll. (NT). 2,215 
MacMurray Coll. (N). 892 
Madison Coll. (ST). . - 1,434 
Madonna Coll. (м)... 343 
Maine, Univ. of (ET).. 5,509 
Manchester Coll. (№). - 1,074 
Manhattan Coll. (M)... - wee 2946 
Manhattan School of Music (M)... 604 
Manhattanville Coll. of the as 


Sacred Heart (M)... «s 


School Enrollment 
Mankato State Сой. (NT). ...... 5,125 
Mansfield Stote Сой. (M)....... 882 


Marian Сой. {ind.) (М)... 616 
Marian Coll. (Wis) (М)... 363 
Mariette Coll. (N). . . . 1,453 
Maritime Сой. (M). 580 
Morquette Univ. (М). . 10,143 
Marsholl Univ, (NT). .. . 4,361 
Mary Baldwin Сой. (5)... . . ЭЕ "УА 
Mary Hardin-Baylor Coll. (S)..... 691 
Mary Immaculate Seminary (№)... 70 
Могу Manse Coll. (М).......... 860 
Mary Washington Coll. of the 

Univ. of Virginio (S). 1,500 
Marycrest Coll. (М)... . 674 
Marygrove Coll. (М)... 1,040 
Maryknoll Seminary (М)... . . 360 
Maryknoll Teachers Coll. (M)..... 149 


Maryland, University of (М/Т)... .19,297 
Maryland State Teachers Coll. 


At Frostburg (МТ). . 798 

At Solisbury (MT). .. 408 

At Towson (MT)... . . 1,483 
Marylhurst Coll. (МУУ Т)... 606 
Marymount Coll. (Kan.) (N,T)..... 493 
Marymount Coll. (N.Y.) (M) . . 1,117 
Maryville Coll. (S). .. . . . 728 
Maryville Coll. 

of the Sacred Heart (N)....... 242 
Marywood Coll. (M)... .. . . .. 1,204 
Massachusetts, Univ. of (E)....... 5,736 
Massachusetts Coll. of Art (E)..... 980 
Massachusetts Institute 

of Technology (E). .... ... 6,224 
Massachusetts State Coll. 

At Bridgewater (ET). ........- 1,124 

At Fitchburg (ЕЛ). .. 1,057 

At Framingham (ET). 662 

At Lowell (E,T). . . . 709 

At North Adams (ET) .. 445 

At Salem (ET)... . . 1,479 

At Westfield (ET). M eee 

At Worcester (E,T) +. 1,497. 
McMurry Cell. ($).... STO 
McNeese State Coll. (5). .. 2,464 
McPherson Coll. (М)............ 522 
Medical Coll. of 

(gem UA 1,249 
Medical Evangelists, Coll. of (NW). 932 
Memphis State Univ. (5)....... 5,122 
Mercer Univ. (S). .... . 1,618 
Mercy Coll. (№)... 600 
Mercyhurst Coll. (M). . 453 
Meredith Coll. (5)... . . 663 
Merrimack Coll. (E)... . . . 1,468 
Miami, Univ. of (Fla.) (ST). .12,191 
Miami Univ. (Ohio) (МТ)... . 9942 
Michigan, Univ. of (NT). ... +++: 28,117 
Michigan Coll. of Mining 

and Technology (N). .... 3,055 
Michigan State Univ.-Oakland (N) 550 


Michigan State Univ. of Agriculture 

and Applied Science (NT). . . .. 21,874 
Middle Tennessee State 

Coll. (ST)... «m 
Middlebury Coll. (E) NIS 
Midland Coll. (М)......... 
Midwestern Univ. (5) 


$chool Enrollment 
Millersville Stote 
. 7 
. 1,552 
. 726 
Mills Coll. of Education (M) + 191 
Millsops Coll. (S) .. 0 
Milwavkee-Downer Coll. (N). .... 178 
Minneapolis School of 
Art (N) 523 
Minnesota, Univ. of (N,T) 35,882 
Mississippi, Univ. of (5,1). . ‚ 4,978 
Mississippi Coll. (S)....... 1,627 


Mississippi Southern Coll. (S.T). ... 4,340 
Mississippi State Coll. 

for Women ($).............. 
Mississippi State Univ. (S) 
Missouri, Univ. of (N,T). . 
Missouri Valley Coll. (М). 
Monmouth Coll. (II) (N). 
Monmouth Coll. (N.J.) (M). . 
Montana School of Mines (NW). 
Montana State Coll. (NW)... 
Montana State Univ. (NW). . 
Montclair State Coll. (MT)... ... 
Moore Institute of Art, Science, 

and Industry (M)....... к 
Moorhead State Coll. (МТ). 
Moravian Coll. (M)... ... “я 
Morehead State Coll. (5Л)....... 


Morehouse Coll. (S). . . 727 
Morgan State Coll. (M). . 2,423 
Morningside Coll. (N,T). 1,288 
Morris Brown Coll. (S). 849 
Morris Harvey Coll. (N). . 2,160 
Mount Angel Coll. (NW)... 172 
Mount Angel Seminary (NW). 77 


Mount Holyoke Coll. (E). . 
Mount Mary Coll. (М)... . ed 
Mount Mercy Coll. (la.) (М)...... 


290 
Mount Mercy Coll. (Pa.) (M)...... 1,097 
Mount Saint Agnes Coll. (M)..... 420 
Mount Saint Joseph-on-the-Ohio, 

Gol of (N) у eeu 721 
Mount Saint Joseph 

Teachers Coll. (M)... ........ 385 
Mount Saint Mary Coll. (E)....... 198 
Mount Saint Mary's Coll. 

(Cab) (Wii сне ре тЫ, 1,038 
Mount Saint Mary's Coll. (Md.) (M) 829 
Mount Saint Scholastica 

СОН) DOPO са RU OD 


Mount Saint Vincent, 
Coll. of (M)..... . 
Mount Union Coll. (N). 
Muhlenberg Coll, (M). 
Mundelein Coll. (М). . 
Murray State Coll. (5,7). 
Muskingum Coll. (N)....... 
National Coll. of Education (М)... 
Nazareth Coll. (Ky.) (S). . .. 
Nazareth Coll. (Mich.) (N). . 
Nazareth Coll. (N.Y.) (M). . 


At Chadron (NT). ..... 
At Kearney (N,T) 
At Peru (N,T) 


ec 1,223 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES ———— 


School Enrollment 
Nebroska Wesleyan Univ. (N).... 1,049 
Nevada, Univ. of (NW) .. 3,708 
New England Conservatory 

of Music (Е)................ 257 
New Hampshire, Univ. of (ET). ... 4,343 
New Haven Coll. (E)... .. . iati 


New Mexico, Univ. of (N, 7,367 
New Mexico Highlands Univ. (N,T). 1,112 
New Mexico Institute 
of Mining and Technology (N). . 
New Mexico State Univ. of 
Agriculture, Engineering and 
Science (М).............. ... 3,845 


320 


New Mexico Western Coll. (NT)... 723 
New Rochelle, Coll. of (M)....... 904 
New School for Social 
Research (M)........... KasA 
New York, State Univ. of (M)..... 37,188 
New York State Coll. of Education 
At Albany (MI). ....... tes 9226 
At Brockport (М/Т) a 
At Buffalo (М/Т). . 4,549 
At Cortland (МТ)... 3,066 
At Fredonia (М)... 1,375 
At Geneseo (М/Т)... 1,634 
At New Paltz (М/Т)... 3,447 
At Oneonta (М)... 2,210 
At Oswego (МЛ)... 2,743 
At Plattsburgh (М/Т), 1,735 
At Potsdam (МЛ)... . 1,526 
New York Univ. (М/Т). „аг... 32,631 


. 3,917 


676 

Newton Coll. 

of the Sacred Heart (E). . 524 
Niagara Univ. (M)............ 1,564 
North Carolina, Agricultural and 

Technical Coll. of ($)....... saci 2,217 
North Carolina, Univ. of (S,T). ... . 8,169 
North Carolina, Woman's Coll. of 

the Univ. of ($).............. ‚736 
North Carolina Coll. at Durham (5). 1,884 
North Carolina State Coll, of 

Agriculture and Engineering (S). 7,604 
North Central Coll. (М).......... 839 
North Dakota, Univ. of INT)..... 4,163 
North Dakota State Normal 

and Industrial Coll. (T)... va (283 
North Dakota State Teachers Coll, 

At Dickinson (МЛ)............ 562 

At Mayville (N,T) 608 

At Minot (N,T)..... 1,747 

At Valley City (Мт)... SEN WSIS 


North Dakota State Univ. 
of Agriculture and 


EE. wie #5222 
Northern Illinois Univ. (ч) 6712 
Northern Michigan Coll. (МД ee 2,121 


School Enrollment 


Northern Montana Coll. (NW,T).. 485 
Northern State Teachers 


EGIT INTRO os usce ceo 1,631 
Northland Coll. (М)............. 47 
Northrop Institute of 

Technology (W)............, 1,522 
Northwest Missouri 

RACON (NT) oe a ania 2,103 


Northwest Nazarene Coll. (NW).. 599 


Northwestern State Coll. (N,T).... 1,05 
Northwestern State Coll. 

of Louisiana (ST) .. .......... 2,882 
Northwestern Univ. (N,T)........15,629 
horwichiUniv. (Е).............. 


Notre Dame, Coll. of (№). . 
Notre Dame, Univ. of (N)... 
Notre Dame Coll. (Mo.) (N). 


Notre Dame Coll. (Ohio) (N)..... 361 
Notre Dame Coll. 
of Staten Island (M).......... 320 


Notre Dame of Maryland, 
College of (M). .... 
Notre Dame Seminary (5 
Oakwood Coll. (5)... 
Oberlin Coll. (М)... 
Occidental Coll. (W). 
Oglethorpe Univ. (S). . . 
Ohio Northern Univ. (N). 
Ohio State Univ. (N,T). . t 
ОШО ШУЫ ЫЛ). ...........— 
Ohio Wesleyan Univ. (N)........ 
Oklahoma, Univ. of (N,T). . 
Oklahoma Baptist Univ. (N). . 

Oklahoma City Univ. (М)........ 
Oklahoma Coll. for Women (N).. 678 
Oklahoma State Univ. of 

Agriculture and 

Applied Science (№,Т)......... 
Olivet Nazarene Coll. (N) 
Omaha, Municipal Univ. of (N,T). . 
Oregon, Univ. of (NW,T). ......- 7, 
Oregon Coll. of Education (NW,T). _986 


Oregon State Coll. (NW,T). ..... 7,726 
Ottawa Univ. (М)... sx 00909 
Otterbein Coll. (М)... 911 
Ouachita Baptist Coll. (М)... 1,069 


Our Lady of Cincinnati Coll. (N).. 919 
Our Lady of the Elms, Coll. of (Е).. 738 
Our Lady of the Lake Coll. ($,1).. 713 
Ozarks, Coll. of the (М)... pen NTE 


Pace Coll. (M). ..... 3,939 
Pacific, Univ. of the (М.Т). 2,095 
Pacific Lutheran Univ. (NW)... . 1,698 


Pacific Oaks Friends School (W).. 24 


Pacific Union Coll. (NW,W).....- 925 
Pacific Univ. (NW) . 755 
Paine Coll. (5)................. 349 
Pan American Coll. ($)......... . 1875 
Panhandle Agricultural and 

Mechanical Coll. (N)...... + 937 
Park Coll. (М)... 2. 08924 
Parsons Coll. (М)...... 976 


Pasadena Coll. (NW,W). . . 
Paterson State Coll. (MT)... ...- 2,049 
Peabody Institute 

of the City of Baltimore (М)... . 225 
Pembroke State Coll. (S). ... . AM 
Pennsylvania, Univ. of (МТ). 


— — —- UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES ———— 


School Enrollment 
Pennsylvania Military Coll. (М)... 1,556 
Pennsylvania State Coll. 

of Optometry (М)............ 123 


Pennsylvania State Univ. (M,T). ... 16,990 
Pepperdine Coll (W,NW).. 
Pfeiffer Coll, (S) 
Philadelphia Museum Coll. 

of Art (M) 
Philadelphia Textile 

Institute (M) 
Philander Smith Coll. (N) 
Phillips Univ. (N) 
Pittsburgh, Univ. of (МТ). 


Plymouth Teachers Coll. (ЕЛ)..... 724 
Pomona Coll. (W) 1,099 
Portland, Univ. of (NW).. é 1,532 
Portland State Coll. (NW). ...... 3,997 
Prairie View Agricultural and 

Mechanical Coll. (56)......... 2,566 


Pratt Institute (M). . .. 
Presbyterian Coll. (S) 
Presbyterian School of 


Christion Education (S). 119 
Princeton Univ. (M)... .. 3,842 
Principia Coll. (N). . CX) 
Providence Coll (EJ... И 2,870 
Puerto Rico, Catholic 

Univ. of (М)... ононе 


Puerto Rico, Univ. of (M,T).. 
Puget Sound, Univ. of (NW) E 
Purdue Univ. (№)... 
Queens Coll. (N.C.) (S). 
Queens Coll. (N.Y.) (M; je 


Quincy Coll. (N). 1,027 
Quinnipiac Coll. (E). 1,139 
Radcliffe Coll. (E). . 1,771 
Radford Coll. (5,7)... 900 
Randolph-Macon Coll. (5)... 565 


Rendolph-Macon 
Woman's Coll. (S). . 
Redlands, Uriv. of (W). 
Reed Coll. (NW)..... 
Regis Coll. (Colo.) (N) 
Regis Coll. (Mass.) (E). 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute (M). 
Rhode Island, Univ. of (E) . 
Rhode Island Coll. (ЕТ) 


Rhode Island School of Pel 8. 816 
Rice University (5). . 1:783 
Richmond, Univ. o£ (5) 3,646 
Rider Coll. (M)... 2,996 
Ripon Coll. (№)... ies eret metas 582 
Мег Соп, (E). ice nena wee 375 
Roanoke Coll. (S). . re, 661 
Rochester, Univ. of (M).......... 6,583 
Rochester Institute 

of Technology (M)........... 5,722 


Rockford Coll. (М).. 
Rockhurst Coll. (М). 
Rocky Mountain Coll. (NW). 
Rollins Coll. (S)...... 
Roosevelt Univ. (N). 
Rosary Coll. (N). 
Rosary Hill Coll. (M) 
Rose Polytechnic Institute (N) 
Rosemont Coll. (M). 
Russell Sage Coll. (M) $ 

Rutgers, The State Univ. UNT)... . 16,250 


School Enrollment 


Sacramento State Coll. (W,T).... 7,041 


Sacred Heart, Coll. of the (M).... 224 
Sacred Heart Dominican Coll. (S). 447 
Sacred Heart Seminary (N)...... 223 
St. Ambrose Coll. (N).... .. 1,536 
St. Anselm's Coll. (Е)... . 1,021 
St. Augustine's Coll. (S). 477 
St. Benedict, Coll. of (N).. 430 
St. Benedict's Coll. (N). 646 
St. Bernard Coll. (S). .... 565 

1782 


St. Bernardine of Siena Coll. (M). 
St. Bonaventure Univ. (M). . E 
St. Catherine, Coll. of (N) 
St. Cloud State Coll. (NT). . 
St. Edward's Seminary (NW). 
St. Edward's Univ. (S). ... . 
St. Elizabeth, Coll. of (M). 
St. Francis, Coll. of (М)... 
St. Francis Coll. (Ind.) (№). . 
St. Francis Coll. (N.Y.) (M). . 


St. Francis Coll. (Pa.) (M). ....... 1,000 
St. John Coll. of 

Cleveland (N,T) КЕ, ү; 
St. John Fisher Coll., Inc. 30482 
St. John's Coll. (Cali) (W)....... 172 


St. John's Coll. (Md.) (M). . 
St. John's Univ. (Minn.) (М). 
St. John's Univ. (N.Y.) (M). . 


St. Joseph Coll. (Conn.) (E). a Oat 
St. Joseph Coll. (Md.) (M)........ 416 
St. Joseph on the Rio 

Grande, Coll. of (N). ........ 361 
St. Joseph's Coll. (Ind.) (М). .. 1,470 
St. Joseph's Coll. (Pa.) (M). ...... 3,560 
St. Joseph's Coll. for Women (M). 473 


St. Joseph's Seminary of 
Washington (М)... 36 

St. Lawrence Univ. (M). " 

St. Louis Univ. (NT). ... 


St. Martin's Coll. (NW). 314 
St. Mary, Coll. of (№). . 402 
St. Mary Coll. (М)... ........ + 504 
St. Mary of the Springs, 

Coll. of (№)...... eg 425 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods Coll. (N).- 567 
St. Mary's Coll. (Ind.) (N). . 241,089 
St. Mary's Coll. (Minn) (М)...... 863 
St. Mary's Coll. of California (W).. 782 
St. Mary's Dominican Coll. (Sj cos 450 
St. Mary's Seminary and Univ. (M). 750 
St. Mary's Univ. 

of San Antonio ($)........... 1,992 
St. Michael's Coll. (Е). . . 806 
St. Norbert Coll. (N). 1,058 
St. Olaf Coll. (N)....... 1,811 


St. Patrick's Seminary (W). 
St. Paul Seminary (N) 
St. Paul's College (5). . 
St. Peter's Coll. (M). . 
St. Procopius Coll. (№). 
St. Rose, Coll. of (M). . 


St. Scholastica, Coll. of (М)... 427 
St. Teresa, Coll. of (Minn.) (м, Т) ar 


St. Teresa, Coll. of (Mo.) us 
St. Thomas, Coll. of (№). . 
St. Thomas, Univ. of (5) 
St. Vincent Coll. (м). 
St. Xavier Coll. (М).. 


School Enrollment 
Solem Сой. (ST). .. .. 436 
Solve Regine Сой. (E). .........- 540 
Som Houston State 

Teachers Coll. (5,1)........... 4,002 
San Diego, Univ. of (W)....... 322 
Son Diego Coll. for Women (W).. 549 


Son Diego State Coll. (W,T)..... 10,850 
San Fernando Valley 

Siete Coll (Wh, e sss «eee e 
San Francisco, Univ. of (W). 
San Francisco Coll. 


for Women (ЧУ/)............. 507 
San Froncisco Conservatory 

of Music (W)......... TET 48 
San Francisco State 

Сой. (Ү/Л)................. 17,638 
San Jose State Coll. (W,T). 14,168 
San Luis Rey Coll. (W).... 97 
Santa Clara, Univ. of (W). 1,892 
Sarah Lawrence Coll. (M) 428 
Savannah State Coll. (S). ....... 892 
Scarritt Coll. 

for Christian Workers (S)... ... 115 
Scranton, Univ. of (М)........... 


Scripps Coll. (W) 
Seattle Pacific Coll. (NW). 
Seattle Univ. (NW) 
Seton Hall Univ. (M). 
Seton Hill Coll. (M). . 


Shaw Univ. (S). . .. . 
Shepherd Coll. (NT)... 
Shimer Coll. (N). .. ..... 
Shippensburg State Coll. (M). 1,2292 
Shorter Coll. (5). . 384 
Siena Coll. (S)... . 305 
Siena Heights Coll. (N). 526 
Simmons Coll. (E). . . 1,459 
Simpson Coll. (№)... 672 
Sioux Falls Coll. (М). . 456 
Skidmore Coll. (М)............ „ 1,255 
Slippery Rock State 

Сой, (M). «see ineo . 1331 
Smith Coll. (E). . 2,348 
South, Univ. of the (S). . 681 
South Carolina, Univ. E is). ч 7,850 
South Carolina State Coll. ($).... 1,917 
South Dakota, State Univ. of (N).. 2,487 


South Dakota School of Mines 

and Technology (N). ........ ‚1,014 
South Dakota State Coll. 

of Agriculture and 


Mechanic Arts (М)............ 3,410 
Southeast Missouri 
State Coll. (МЛ)............. 2,234 


Southeastern Louisiana Coll. (S,T). . 1,715 


Southeastern State Coll. (N,T). ... 1,797 
Southern California, Univ. of (W). . 18,000 
Southern Connecticut 

State Coll. (ET). ае 29 Т4 
Southern Illinois Univ. 11,994 
Southern Methodist Univ. (5, T).... 7,680 


Southern Missionary Coll. (S). ... . 
Southern Oregon Coll. (NW,T).... 1,250 
Southern State Coll. (NT). ....... 1,132 
Southern State Teachers 


Coll. (NT).....- 530 
Southern Univ. and Agricultural 
and Mechanical Coll. (S). ..... 4,765 
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School Enrollment 
Southwest Missouri 
Stote Сой, (NT). ............ 2748 


Southwest Texas Stote Coll (ST).. 2,434 
Southwestern at Memphis (S) 
Southwestern Coll. (N).......... 
Southwestern Louisiona, 

University of (ST). ........... 
Southwestern State Coll. (NT)... . 
Southwestern Univ. ($).......... 
Spelman Сой, (S). ............. 
Spring Hill Coll. (S). 
Springfield Coll. (ЕЛ). ! 
Stanford Univ. (W,T]. .......... 
Stephen F. Austin 

State Сой, (ST)... ЛЧ 
Sterling Coll. (М4) 
Stetson Univ. (5,7). 


Steubenville, Coll. of (М). . 609 
Stevens Institute 

of Technology (M). .. ........ 2043 
Stillman Coll. ($).... 471 
Stonehill Coll. (E). . . 538 
Stout State Coll. (N,T). 1,293 
Suffolk Univ. (Е)....... 1,562 
Sul Ross State Coll. (5,7). 1,080 
Susquehanna Univ. (M).. 570 
Swarthmore Coll. (M). 930 
Sweet Briar Coll. (S). 539 
Syracuse Univ. (МТ). 16,248 
Talladega Coll. (S).. 304 
Tampa, Univ. of (S). 1742 
Tarkio Coll. (N)... 291 
Taylor Univ. (N). . 724 
Temple Univ. (M,T).... 16,902 
Tennessee, Univ. of (S,T)......... 15,944 
Tennessee Agricultural and 

Industrial State Univ. (ST). .... 3,251 


Tennessee Polytechnic Institute ($7) 2,729 
612 


Tennessee Wesleyan Coll. (5)... . 
Texas, Agricultural and 

Mechanical Coll. of (S)........ 
Texas, Univ. of (5,1)... 
Texas Christian Univ. (S). 
Texas College (S)......... 
Texas Coll. of Arts 

and Industries (S,T)........... 
Texas Lutheran Coll. (S). . д 
Texas Southern Univ. (S). 
Texas Technological Coll. (S). 
Texas Wesleyan Coll. (S)... 
Texas Western Coll. (S). . 
Texas Woman's Univ. (S). 
Thiel Coll. (М)... 
Tiff Coll. (S)... E 
Toledo, Univ. of (NT). ..... 
Tougaloo Southern 


Christian Coll. (S)............ 496 
Transylvania Coll. (S). . 456 
Trenton State Coll. (M,T). 3,400 
Trinity Coll. (Conn.) (E) . 1,384 
Trinity Coll. (Vt.) (E) .. 281 
Trinity Coll. (Wash., D.C.) (M).... 849 
Trinity Univ. (ST). .... 1,671 
Troy State Coll. (S,T). 1,674 
Tufts Univ. (E)........ 4,255 
Tulane Univ. of Louisiana (S). . 6,625 


Tulsa, Univ. of (М). . 
Tusculum Coll. (S). . 
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School Enrollment 
Tuskegee Institute ($)........... 2,260 
Union Coll. (Ky.) (S). . 713 
Union Coll. (Neb.) (М). . 71776 
Union Coll. and Univ. (M). . 2,502 
Union Univ. (S). . . 778 


United States Air Force 
Academy (№). .............. 1,524 
United States Coast Guard 


Academy (Е)... 615 
United States Merchant Marine 

Academy (М)............... 958 
United States Military 

Academy (M)....... ap 2,534 
United States Naval 

Academy (M). . ... cionis 3,730 
United States Naval 

Postgraduate School (W)...... 1,179 
Upland Coll. (МУ)... «=» 213 
Upper lowa Univ. (N 866 
Upsala Coll. (M)......... 1,884 
Upstate Medical Center (M)..... 429 
Ursinus Coll, (M)........ 1,249 
Ursuline Coll. (Ky.) (S). 438 
Ursuline Coll. (Ohio) (N). 315 


Utah, Univ. of (NW,T).......... 10,890 
Utah State Univ. of Agriculture 

and Applied Science (NW,T). . 
Valdosta State Coll, (S) M 
Valparaiso Univ. (N). . 


Vanderbilt Univ. (S). ‚ 9733 
Vassar Coll. (M). .... 1410 
Vermont, Univ. of (ET). . 3,247 
Villa Madonna Coll. (S). 1,042 
Villa Maria Coll. (M). . 600 
Villanova Univ. (M). . 6,428 
Virginia, Univ. of (S). 12,921 
Virginia Military Institute (S). . 1,054 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute (S)... 6,439 
Virginia State Coll. (ST). . . 2781 
Virginia Union Univ. (S). 911 
Viterbo Coll. (М/Т). . 341 
Wabash Coll. (N). 616 
Wagner Coll. (M)... . 1,592 
Wake Forest Coll. (S). 2,505 
Walla Walla Coll. (NW) 1,332 
Wartburg Coll. (NT)... ... . 1,005 


Washburn Univ. of Topeka (N,T). . 2,644 
Washington State Univ. (МУТ)... 6,943 
Washington, Univ. of (NW). .... .22,948 
Washington and 


Wayne State Univ. (NT). . . 
Waynesburg Coll. (M) 
Webb Institute 

of Naval Architecture (M). . 
Webster Coll. (М). . 
Wellesley Coll. (E). 
Wells Coll. (M). . 


On 80 
vestes 681 


VOS VE 413 
Wesleyan Coll. (S). 497 
Wesleyan Univ. (E)... ... . 881 


West Chester State Coll, (M)... s + 2,258 
West liberty State Coll, (NE 
West Texas State Coll, CA E 


School Enrollment 


West Virginia Institute 

of Technology (N)............ 
West Virginia State Coll. (N).... 
West Virginia Univ. (N,T)........ 
West Virginia Wesleyan Coll. (N). 
Western Carolina Coll. (5,T)..... 
Western Coll. for Women (N).... 
Western Illinois Univ. (NT)... .... 
Western Kentucky State Coll. (5,1). 
Western Maryland Coll. (M)..... 918 
Western Michigan Univ. (М/Т)... . 
Western Montana Coll. 

of Education (NW)........... 455 
Western Reserve Univ. (N)...... . 7,482 
Western Washington State 

COIN Wal) a aca uo err tinta 
Westmar Coll. (М)............. 
Westminster Coll. (Mo.) (N). . 
Westminster Coll. (Pa.) (M)... ... 
Westminster Coll. (Utah) (NW). ... 399 
Westminster Theological 

Seminary (№М)............... 81 


Westmont Coll. (W). .. 455 
Wheaton Coll. (III) (МТ). 1,878 
Wheaton Coll. (Mass.) (E) 755 
Wheelock Coll. (ЕТ)... 431 
Whitman Coll. (NW). 855 
Whittier Coll. (W)... 1,562 
Whitworth Coll. (NW) 1,369 
Wichita, Univ. of (N,T). 5,875 
Wiley Coll. (S).... 538 
Wilkes Coll. (M). .... oi TS 
Willamette Univ. (NW).......... 1,46 

9,025 


William and Mary, Coll. of (5). . . 
William Carey Coll. (S)......... 
William Jewell Coll. (N) 
William Penn Coll. (N). . 
Williams Coll. (Е)... . 
Willimantic State Coll. (ЕТ). 
Wilmington Coll. (МЛ)... 
Wilson Coll. (M). ...... 
Winona State Coll. (МЛ)... 
Winston-Salem Teachers Coll. 
Winthrop; Coll. (S): ;........... 
Wisconsin, Univ. of (N,T)........ 
Wisconsin State Coll. 
At Eau Claire (NT)... ..... 
At La Crosse (МЛ). . 
At Oshkosh (МТ)... 
At River Falls (NT). 
At Stevens Point (N,T) 
At Superior (N,T). . 
At Whitewater (N,T) 
Wisconsin State Coll. and 
Institute of Technology (N,T).... 1,852 
Wittenberg Univ. (N) . 
Wofford Coll. (5)... 
Woodstock Coll. (M). . . 
Wooster, Coll. of (М)........... 1,168 
Worcester Polytechnic 


Institute (E). . 1,097 
Wyoming, Univ. of (N,T) 4,044 
Xavier Univ. (O.) (N). . 4,224 
Xavier Univ. (La.) (S) 982 
Yale Univ. (E). ..... 786 
Yankton Cell. (N). 289 
Yeshiva Univ. (М). sexes 131465 
Youngstown Univ., The (N). .....- 6,185 


dents to over 40,000. In order of enrollment, the 10 

are: University of California (all campuses), Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, New York University, State 
University of New York (all campuses), City College 
NY), University of Illinois, University of Wisconsin, 
University of Michigan, Columbia University, and 
Indiana University. Canada's largest university is the 


University of Toronto, with an enrollment of more 
than 12,000. 

College Costs vary widely. A year at college, includ- 
ing tuition, books, and living expenses, may cost as 
much as $1,500 at a public institution and $2,000 or 


more at a private one. As enrollments have increased, 
costs have risen. Most university and college catalogs 
list the average living costs for one year, as well as tuition 
and other fees 

Working Your Way. Many college students earn all 
or part of their expenses. Many have part-time jobs 
while they attend school, such as working in stores and 
restaurants. Most schools offer students jobs, such as 
waiting on tables in dormitories or working in the 
library. Schools often operate employment burcaus to 
help find part-time jobs for their students. Some stu- 
dents work during their summer vacations, and others 
drop out of college for a time to work. The wives of 
many married students work to help their husbands. 
Sometimes both husband and wife enroll as students 
and work part-time. 

Other Financial Help. A student may receive all or 
part of his college expenses through a scholarship or 
fellowship (see FELLOWSHIP; SCHOLARSHIP). A number 
of churches have loan funds for college students. The 
federal government has at times helped college students. 
During the 1930's, the National Youth Administration 
provided part-time jobs for deserving students. After 
World War 11 and the Korean War, thousands of vet- 
erans attended college with funds received through the 
G.I. Bill (scc G.I. Вил, оғ Ricuts). In 1958, Congress 
passed a bill to aid education. This bill provides for 
loans to students, for fellowships, and for counseling 
programs to help find openings for future teachers and 
Students with special aptitudes in science, mathematics, 
and foreign languages. 


Kinds of Universities and Colleges 


Universities and colleges in the United States and 

Canada may be classified as (1) privately controlled, (2) 
church-controlled, and (3) publicly controlled. 
_ Privately Controlled Schools are supported by the 
interest from their endowment funds, by tuition fees, 
and by private gifts (see Емроуумемт). But some other 
kinds of schools also receive endowments and gifts, and 
some private schools receive some government support. 
A board of trustees usually directs an endowed school. 
The board may elect its own members, or the graduates 
of the school may choose the board. The trustees con- 
trol the school’s finances and choose its chief adminis- 
trative officials. Frequently, the trustees select faculty 
members on the recommendation of school officials. 
The trustees also approve the courses of study and fix 
the requirements for entrance and graduation. — 

Church-Controlled Schools were among the earliest 
colleges and universities in the United States and Can- 
ada. A board of trustees is the customary controlling 
group of a church school. Board members are almost 
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always clergymen or prominent members of the church 
that controls the school. The church may provide all 
the financial support for the school, but most church 
schools also receive many private gifts. Some church 
schools require all their students to belong to the de- 
nomination that supports the school. But many stu- 
dents attend schools controlled by a church other than 
their own. Church-controlled schools may also require 
their students to attend church services or to study 
some religious subjects. 

Publicly Controlled Schools include state, provincial, 
and municipal universities and colleges. Most state 
schools have been set up by acts of the state legislatures. 
They include professional schools, land-grant colleges, 
and junior colleges. Professional schools include agri- 
cultural colleges, teacher-training colleges, and tech- 
nical schools. Most agricultural апа mechanical-arts 
schools are land-grant schools. The Morrill, or Land- 
Grant Act, which President Abraham Lincoln signed 
in 1862, first established these schools. This act set aside 
grants of land for their support. Most states now sup- 
port the land-grant schools within their borders. See 
LAND-GRANT COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY. 

Seven Canadian provinces support universities. In 
addition, some provinces have government-supported 
technical, agricultural, and junior colleges. The first 
provincial university was the University of Toronto, 
founded in 1827 as the University of King’s College. 


School Organization 


Campus is the land on which a college or university 
stands. The main buildings on a campus usually in- 
clude classroom buildings, an administration building, 
a library, laboratories, a gymnasium, an athletic field 
and stadium, and dormitories. Many schools also have 
a building, often called a union, where social gatherings, 
club meetings, plays, and dances may be held. 

Administration. The organization of state, province, 
and city-supported schools is generally about the same 
as that of other colleges and universities. The public in- 
stitutions usually offer about the same courses of study, 
although state schools often tend to emphasize techni- 
cal and vocational education more than do private 
schools. A state school is controlled by a board of trus- 
tees or a board of regents. These boards are appointed by 
the governor or are elected by the voters of the state. 
City schools may have either an appointed or an 
elected board of education to direct them. 

In most cases, a president or chancellor is the chief ad- 
ministrator of a university or college. The board of trus- 
tees usually chooses the president, although heads of 
some state schools are appointed by the governor. 
Other officials handle such matters as registration, 
management of school funds, and collection of tuition 
and fees. Most schools have a dean of men and a dean of 
women who help direct the discipline of the school and 
advise students on their personal problems. 

Each college or separate school of a university gen- 
erally has ап academic dean or director. He leads the 
faculty in preparing the course of study of his college or 
school, and takes part in university planning. 

Faculty includes the teachers of a college or univer- 
sity. The faculty of a college is divided into departments. 
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Each department deals with one general course of 
study, such as English, mathematics, or physics. Each 
department has a chairman, who is usually a professor. 
Under him are other professors, associate professors, 
assistant professors, and instructors. Some departments 
also have teaching fellows or research fellows. These are 
graduate students who teach or do research work during 
part of their time. 

The faculties of some schools include scientists or 
other research workers who do not teach. Their research 
is supported by the school or by special funds granted 
the school by individuals or groups having specific re- 
search interests. During World War II, the armed forces 
turned to universities and colleges for research assis- 
tance. Universities and colleges continue to do much 
research under government contract. 

The Student Body of a university or college is divided 
into graduates and undergraduates. Graduates have 
already received their bachelor's degrees, while under- 
graduates have not. The undergraduates belong to one 
of four classes, according to their year of study. These 
are the freshman, sophomore, junior, and senior classes. 
Most schools also admit special students who take a num- 
ber of courses, but are not working toward a degree. 
Graduate students work more or less independently. 

Student bodies vary considerably from school to 
school, Some institutions are coeducational, with both 
men and women students. Others admit students of 
only one sex. Most publicly controlled schools аге co- 
educational. Many private and church schools admit 
only men or only women students. Most graduate and 
professional schools at universities and colleges are 
coeducational. See Corpucarion. 

The Calendar is the program of a school year. It is 
divided according to one of two systems. The most com- 
mon system divides the calendar into two semesters of 
about 16 weeks each. The first semester begins in Sep- 
tember, with a two-week Christmas vacation. The sec- 
ond semester begins about the first of February, with a 
one-week vacation during the Easter season. The school 
year ends in June with commencement, or graduation ex- 
ercises (see GRADUATION). Many schools also hold a 
six- to eight-week summer session. 

College calendars may also be arranged according 
to the quarter system. The school year is divided into 
four quarters of 10 or 11 weeks each. The first quarter 
begins in the fall. The Christmas holidays come be- 
tween the first and second quarters, and the spring holi- 
days between the second and third quarters. Many stu- 

dents do not attend the fourth, or summer, quarter, 
which is followed by a four- or five-week vacation. The 
popularity of the quarter system increased during World 
War II, when many men wanted to finish college as 
quickly as possible before entering the armed forces. 
By attending all four quarters, students may graduate 
in three years instead of four. 


Selecting Courses 


Curriculum. The courses given by a college or uni- 
versity are called the school’s curriculum. The catalog 
of the institution outlines the complete curriculum. It 


gives the requirements for taking each course, as well as 


the credits given for the course. Each course is desig- 
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nated as giving a specified number of credits, These usw 
ally equal the number of class hours devoted each week 
to the course. For example, a course that meets three 
times a week usually gives three credits for graduation, 
Schools using the semester calendar require about 136 
credits for graduation. Between 30 and 40 of the credits 
must be in the student’s major subject. 

Schools vary considerably in the amount of freedom 
given students in selecting their courses. Almost all 
schools have a certain number of required subjects. 
Students can also usually choose nonrecuired courses 
called electives. Liberal-arts colleges usually give a stu- 
dent more opportunity to choose courses than do pro- 
fessional and technical schools. These schools outline 
almost entirely the courses students must take. Many 
schools have general education programs that present 
courses designed for freshmen and sophomore students 
to take in common. These courses allow students to 
take fewer electives. 

When a college freshman registers, hc usually indi- 
cates the major subject he chooses to study. During the 
student's first two years, he takes largely the basic re- 
quired courses, such as English composition. About 
half of the last two years are devoted to the student’s 
major subject. Many schools permit a student to have 
two major subjects. 

Preprofessional Courses. Many students enroll in 
college to earn the credits necessary for entrance into 
professional schools, such as a college of law or of 
medicine. Some professional schools require а bache- 
lor's degree for entrance, while others require only two 
or three years of college work. 

Graduate Study. Many schools offer а graduate cur- 
riculum. Holders of bachelor's degrees ma continue to 
study for advanced degrees. Such study combines ad- 
vanced classwork and independent research. А candi- 
date for a graduate degree usually mus: make better 
than average grades and write a thesis, or original paper, 
based on his own research. The time necessary for eam- 
ing an advanced degree depends partly on the indi- 
vidual student. A master's degree may often be carned 
in one year, and a doctor's degree may frequently be 
earned in two more years, 

Degrees are granted according to the rules of each 
school. A student usually receives his bachelor’s degree at 
the end of four years in college. The most common 
bachelor’s degrees include bachelor of arts and bachelor 
of sciences, See DEGREE, COLLEGE. 


College Life 


College life gives the average student a welcome 
measure of independence, But the student should realize 
that new responsibilities go with this independence. He 
must balance hard work with recreation, allow enough 
time and energy for social activities, and learn to use 10 
the best advantage the various opportunities offered by 
the school, 

Residence. Most colleges have residence halls or dorm 
tories. Dormitory life offers many social advantages and 
Opportunities for friendships. Many schools also have 
student-controlled residences called cooperatives. In 
these, the students can cut expenses by doing their own 
housework. Students may often live in private homes 
approved by the school, 

Fraternities and Sororities have houses at many 


schools. These organizations choose their own members 
according to the rules set up by the school. Educators 
do not agree on the value of the fraternity and sorority 
system. Some approve the social advantages gained by 
membership in these organizations. Others believe that 
they tend to dominate college life, and to become un- 
democratic. Some colleges prohibit social fraternities 
and sororities on their campuses. See FRATERNITY; 
SORORITY. 

Instruction. | c college freshman finds he has much 
more time to do as he chooses than he had in high 
school. His classes generally take up only about 15 
hours each week, although he may have additional 
hours of laboratory work. The rest of the time between 
classes is free for study or recreation. 

Most classes are either lecture or discussion groups. 
In larger institutions, lectures may be given to several 
hundred students at a time, sometimes with the assis- 
tance of closed-circuit television. The student should 
take careful notes on the information given. Discussion 
groups are much smaller. Students often work on indi- 
vidual projects outside of class and report on them to 
the group. 

For a gencral discussion of tests and grading, see 
GRADING; TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS. 

Libraries. University and college libraries are vast 
storehouses of knowledge. Some hold several million 
volumes. The library must be used to the fullest extent 
if the student is to receive the greatest benefit from his 
college course. At best, routine classwork can only 
scratch the surface of any field of knowledge. The stu- 
dent can round out his education only by consistent and 
intelligent independent reading. See Lisrary (College 
and University Libraries). 

Research спа Laboratory Work. The college teacher 
tries to do тоге than merely hand the student facts to 
memorize. Ii is far more important for him to develop 
the student's ability to find information for himself and 
to learn to think intelligently. For this reason, the 
teacher tries to direct the student in independent study 
and research by recommending books for outside read- 
ing and by suggesting new avenues of study in his field. 
Students in the sciences and engineering have labora- 
tories in which to work. World-famous scientists direct 
some of these laboratories. In them they have made many 
important discoveries, often with the help of gradu- 
ate students. For example, much of the original work 
on the use of atomic energy was done in the laboratories 
of the University of Chicago and the University of 
California. See RESEARCH. 

Extracurricular Activities outside the normal routine 
of classes and study help develop the student's person- 
ality, and provide a proper balance for his daily routine. 
Athletics are one of many possible activities (see SPORTS 
AND SporisMansuip). Students may also work on the 
Staffs of school newspapers and magazines. They may 
take part in such activities as dramatics, music, writing, 
hobbies, debating, politics, religion, and student gov- 
ernment (see STUDENT GOVERNMENT). These activities 
are valuable, but the wise student remembers that learn- 
ing is the main purpose of attending college. 


History 


European Universities. Modern universities had their 
ongin in Europe during the 1100's. But European uni- 
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versities were not the first in the world. The Arabs had 
universities at earlier dates. The University of Al-Azhar, 
founded in Cairo in 970, is the oldest university in the 
world still operating. Y 

European universities developed from the cathedral 
and monastery schools. Their development took place 
so slowly that it is difficult to know the point at which 
they became universities. Many scholars believe the 
first European university was the University of Bologna. 
Italy. It was chartered in 1158, but it had existed as a 
law school since about 890. The University of Paris de- 
veloped during the 1100's, but was not chartered until 
1201. Many other universities appeared in Europe, 
some modeled on the school at Bologna and others 
modeled on the school at Paris. 

"These first schools were founded largely to serve the 
development of the professions. They provided the first 
unified teaching of law, medicine, and theology. Most 
of them were modeled on one of two plans—the Bologna 
plan or the Paris plan. At Bologna, the university was 
a corporation of the students. They hired their own 
teachers and controlled the school's policies. The Uni- 
versity of Paris was a corporation of the teachers. They 
collected fees from the students and directed the pol- 
icies of the university. 

Control of the schools gradually passed to a perma- 
nent body of administrators. The courses of study also 
broadened. During the Renaissance in the 1400's, the 
universities helped direct the revival of interest in Greek 
and Roman learning (see RENAISSANCE). From this re- 
vival developed the modern and popular concept of 
the liberal-arts curriculum. 

First Universities in the Americas. The first univer- 
sity in the Western Hemisphere, the University of Santo 
Domingo, was founded in the Dominican Republic in 
1538. The University of San Marcos at Lima, Peru, was 
founded in 1551, as was the National University of 
Mexico. Other universities appeared shortly afterward 
in the other Spanish colonies. 

The first university in what is now the United States 
was a university at Henricopolis, Virginia. It was estab- 
lished in 1619, but did not survive the Indian massacres 
of 1622. Harvard University is the oldest school of higher 
education still active in the United States. It was 
founded as Newtowne College in 1636. The oldest uni- 
versity in Canada, Laval University, was founded as 
the Seminary of Quebec in 1663. It became a univer- 
sity in 1852. The first English-speaking university in 
Canada was established in 1789. It was the University 
of King's College at Windsor, N.S. 

Higher education in the United States began at a 
time when knowledge was limited. The modern scien- 


— THE OLDEST U.S. UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES — 


Name Location Chartered 
Harvard University Cambridge, Mass. 1636 
William and Mary College Williamsburg, Va. 1693 
Yale University New Haven, Conn. 1701 
Princeton University Princeton, N.J. 1746 
Columbia University New York, N.Y. 1754 
University of Penn- Philadelphia, Pa. 1755 
sylvania Р 
Буп University Providence, R.I. 1764 
Rutgers University New Brunswick, N.J. 1766 
Dartmouth College Hanover, N.H. 1770 
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tific spirit had not yet developed. The early settlers re- 
garded colleges chiefly as a means of training ministers 
and other leaders in the way of life for which they had 
sought freedom in America. д 4 

Many of the people who came to America came in 
search of religious freedom. The influence of this fact 
may be seen in the development of the American sys- 
tem of higher education. The followers of each faith 
wanted to train their own leaders, and each set up 
schools to do so. As a result, many small church colleges 
were founded during the 1700's and 1800's, particu- 
larly in the Middle West. The courses in these colleges 
were general rather than specialized. They taught the 
liberal arts rather than technical subjects. 

Early in American history, some leaders saw the need 
for education that went beyond the various religious 
concerns of the people. The state university was one 
response to this need. One of the first of these was the 
University of the State of New York, founded in 1784. 
It had no campus, but was an organization of various 
New York colleges. 

Another development was the granting of land in new 
territories for the establishment of schools. In addition, 
wealthy citizens gave gifts for the founding of nonchurch 
schools. A number of schools which had been estab- 
lished by churches also passed to private control. 

Growth of Specialization. During the 1800's and 
through the mid-:900's, specialization in knowledge 
increased. More and more colleges were created to 
train students in such fields as agriculture, medicine, 
engineering, and commerce. Specialization also re- 
sulted in an increased emphasis on advanced study. As 
а result, graduate schools were established at many 
larger schools. In turn, professional and research in- 
їсгєзїз came to dominate all other educational interests. 
Education for professions and vocations overshadowed 
the liberal arts. 

Specialization has resulted in the multiplying of the 
fields of knowledge. Educators have been asked to de- 
cide whether the college should become a preparatory 
school for the professions or whether the professional 
schools should lengthen their courses. Actually, both 
have happened. Today there is no set idea of what a 
college should be. 

Another cause of specialization has been the increase 
in the number of students attending college. In the 
early days, universities served only a relatively limited 
group. But the people of the United States insisted that 
higher education should be available to anyone who 
wanted it. Obviously, the more the college population 
grew, the more courses had to be offered to satisfy many 
different individual tastes, 

Recent Developments. During World War П, Ameri- 
can colleges contributed to the national effort by de- 
veloping special programs of study and research. After 
the war, the typical veteran who entered a university 
was a young man in a hurry. He wanted to obtain a 
college education or vocational training as quickly as 
possible, and start the career that had been interrupted 
by the war, This development brought into sharp focus 
the whole problem in modern higher education. An 
additional factor was Russia’s rapid postwar advancesin 
science. Educators agree that the student needs a broad 
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education as a basis for whatever ficld attracts him. 

Some colleges now emphasize the study of сааб 
works of literature. Others, such as Antioch College ig 
Ohio and Mills College in California. have combined 
campus study with practical training in factories and 
offices. Some colleges have made special studies of the 
needs of young people in society to discover what to 
emphasize in their programs. State universities gener 
ally try to use knowledge in as many ways as possible 
to serve society. 

Another major development in American universities 
and colleges has been their increasing contribution to 
the world outside the campus. University laboratories 
have become important centers of experiment and dis- 
covery. College extension services, home study, com 
respondence courses, and radio and television programs 
have spread knowledge far beyond the narrow limits 


of the campus. H. Gorpon HULL 


Related Articles. See the ЕрисАттох section of the 
READING AND STUDY GUIDE for detailed study outlines 
listing the articles in WoRLD Book which refer to higher 
education. See also the following articles: 


Caps and Gowns Fellowship Research — 
Coeducation Foundations Scholarship 
Curriculum Fraternity School 
Degree, College Guidance Sorority 
Education Junior College Study 
Education, Learning Teaching x 
History of Library Vocational Guidance 
Extension Service 
Outline 
1. Going to College 
A. Selecting a School E. College Costs 
B. Entrance Requirements F. Working Your Way 
C. Accrediting С. Other Financial Help. 


D. Size 
Il. Kinds of Universities and Colleges 
A. Privately Controlled Schools 
B. Church-Controlled Schools 
C. Publicly Controlled Schools 
Ill. School Organization 


A. Campus D. The Student Body 
B. Administration E. The Calendar 
C. Faculty 


IV. Selecting Courses 
A. Curriculum 
B. Preprofessional Clourses 
V. College Life 
A. Residence 
B. Fraternities and Sororities 
C. Instruction 
D. Libraries 
E. Research and Laboratory Work 
F. Extracurricular Activities 
VI. History 


С. Graduate Study 
D. Degrees 


Questions 


What information should you get when you sclect à 
university or college? 

How does a university differ from a college? 

How isa university faculty usually organized? . Й 

In what two Ways are school-ycar programs divided? 

In addition to instruction, what opportunities does à 
university or college offer? 

What is the oldest university in the United States? In 
Canada? idi 

From what sources can a student obtain financial aid? 

What kinds of courses did the first universities and col- 
leges in the United States offer? Why? : 

Why has specialization developed in higher education? 


What is the largest university in the United States? 
In Canada? 


names of universities beginning 
scc the specific name for entry 


UNIVERSITY. For 
Univ 


For 
University of Chicago, sec CuicAGo, 


UNIVERSITY CITY, Mo. (pop. 51,249; alt. 500 ft.), is 
lent n St. Louis County. It is one of the 
ıe city of St. Louis, lying just west of 
trop For location, see Missourt (color map) 


à resic 
| 


y subu 


е me 
Universit received its charter in 1906. Wash- 
ington Uni is in the nearby area, The city was 


le the campus of the university. It has 
a council-1 r form of government. Nort Р 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. See CORRESPONDENCE 
ScuooL; Ex ION SERVICE. 
UNKNOWN QUANTITY. Sce ALGEBRA. 
UNKNOWN SOLDIER. After World War I, officials 
of the Allied countries found that the bodies of many 


aid out jus 


soldiers killed in battle could not be identified. The 
governments of Belgium, France, Great Britain, Italy, 
and the United States decided to honor in some special 


way the memory of these soldiers. Each government 
chose a symbolic unknown soldier, buried his remains 
ıl capital, and built a monument in his 
placed its unknown soldier in a tomb 
: Colonnade of the Congress in Brussels. 
its unknown soldier beneath the Arc de 
Triomphe in the center of Paris, and keeps a flame 
always burnine over the grave. Great Britain buried its 
unknown soldier in Westminster Abbey. Italy’s un- 


lies in front of the monument to Victor 


near the natic 
Belgiu 
at the base of 

France buried 


honor 


known soldi 
Emmanuel in Rome. 

The Unknown Soldier of the United States was one 
of four war dead taken from American cemeteries in 
France. An American soldier, Sergeant Edward Younger, 
selected him from these four. The remains were brought 


The Tomb of the Unknown Soldier in 
Arlington. National Cemetery in Virginia is 
guarded by a sentry 24 hours а day. 


nmi 


UNKNOWN SOLDIER 


to the United Sta 
Day (Nov. 11 

National Cemetery in Virgin 
from Washington, D.C. ‘The 


0 years 
later, has a white marble sarcophagus over the grave 
bearing the inscription, “Here rests in honored glory an 
American soldier known but to God 

After World War II and the Korean War, Congress 
directed that an “Unknown American” from each of 


these wars be buried near or beside the 
Unknown Soldier, The 
chosen 


Tomb of the 
World War 11 Unknown was 


from two unknowns by an American sailor 
Hospitalman William Charette, in a ceremony aboard 
the cruiser Canberra off Norfolk, Va. The Korean War 
Unknown was chosen by an American soldier, Sergeant 
Ned Lyle, from the unidentified dead of that war buried 
in the National Memorial Cemetery of the Pacific at 
Honolulu, Hawaii. These unknowns lay in state at the 
Capitol. They were buried in marble-capped crypts at 
the head of the Tomb of the Soldier on 
Memorial Day, 1958 

A memorial amphitheater, built by the Grand Army 
of the Republic in honor of servicemen killed in battle, 
stands near the tomb. Memorial Day services are held 
there each year, and wreaths are placed on the tomb. 


An honor guard, chosen from volunteers at Fort Meyer, 


Unknown 


Va., keeps a sentry walking guard duty at the tomb. 
The sentry is changed every hour during the day and 
every two hours at night. His tour of duty at the tomb 


averages about six months. 5 
See also Акс ре TRIOMPHE DE L'ETOILE; ARLINGTON 
NATIONAL CEMETERY. 


United Press Int 


UNTERMEYER, LOUIS 


UNTERMEYER, UN ter м er, LOUIS (1885- ), is 
an American poet, critic, and editor. He left school at 
15, went into the family jewelry company, and for 23 
years worked as a business- 
man by day and asa writer 
by night. After he became 
a vice-president of the 
company, he resigned to 
write full time. He went to 
Europe and lived and 
studied there for three 
years. Then he published 
many volumes of poetry 
and lectured extensively. 
He is best known, how- 
ever, as an anthologist of 
poetry. He edited about 18 
collections of poetry, in- 
cluding Modern British 
Poetry (1920), Modern American Poetry (1921), and Stars to 
Steer By (1941). Many of these collections are used as 
school texts. He also wrote an autobiography From 
Another World (1939). Untermeyer was born in New 
York City. jaws Woopnzss 

UNTOUCHABLE. See Caste; INp1a (Religion). 

UNWRITTEN LAW. See STATUTE. 

UNZHA RIVER. See VOLGA River. 

UPANISHAD. See Vepa. 

UPAS, YOO puhs, is the name of a large forest tree 
that grows in southeastern Asia and Indonesia. It be- 
longs to the mulberry family. Tribesmen have used its 
poisonous milky sap, usually mixed with poisonous ma- 
terial from other plants, to poison their arrows and darts. 
The speed with which death can follow even a small 
wound from such weapons terrified the early explorers 
and travelers in the East Indies. It started fabulous 
stories regarding the poison and the plant producing it. 
People said that nothing could grow in the shade of the 
tree. They said the tree brought death to birds that 
perched on it or flew above it. Some people believed 
that only persons completely covered with clothes could 
approach the upas tree without danger. Actually, the 
juice is poisonous only if it enters the blood stream. 

Scientific Classification. The upas is a member of the 
family Moraceae. It is classified as genus Antiaris, species 
toxicaria. IVAN MURRAY JOHNSTON 

UPHOLSTERY. Before the 1400's, people made their 
chairs and couches comfortable by placing loose cush- 
ions at the back and on the seat. During the Italian 
Renaissance, it became the custom to attach cushions 
to the frames of the furniture. This new part of the furni- 
ture craft was called upholstery. 

Today, there are many different ways of upholstering 
chairs and davenports. Cushions and backs may be 
filled with down, kapok, cotton, or foam rubber, with 
the arms of the furniture left bare. Or the backs, sides, 
and armas of the furniture may be spring-filled and over- 
stuffed with padding. Many people prefer this “оуег- 
stuffed" furniture, because it is so comfortable. 

Webbing. In upholstering, strips of linen or jute web- 
bing are first stretched both lengthwise and crosswise of 
the frame, interlacing at the spots where they cross. The 
number of webbing strips is determined by the number 
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of springs which are to be used. Enough strips are pro- 
vided to make one crossing for each spring to rest on. 
The webbing is usually stretched and tacked to the 
under sides, so that the stretching will not mar the par 
of the frame which shows. The tacks which fasten the 
webbing to the frame are fastened out of line, or staggered, 
so as not to split the wood. | 

Springs. The springs should not be so large as to come 
in contact with each other when under pressure. But 
they should be large enough not to leave open spots 
when the furniture is sat upon. After ihe springs are 
placed in position, they are sewed to the webbing to 
make them secure. Then they are tied down. 

Springs are tied down by the row. ! wine is passed 
through the top coils of each row and then fastened to 
tacks in the frame at either end of the row. The twine 
is pulled until the springs have been lowered to the 
desired height above the frame. The less the springs are 
compressed, the greater the springiness of the uphol- 
stery. The springs are then tied with crosswise twines to 
keep them from tipping from one side to another. 
Finally, diagonal twines are used to secure the springs 
even more. The diagonal twines also keep the burlap 
covering that goes over the springs frorn slipping. 

Stuffing. Burlap is tacked to the furniture frame and 
sewed to the springs to form a foundation covering for 
the stuffing which pads the springs. In the best grades 
of upholstery, curled horsehair or foarn rubber forms 
this padding. The padding is laid evenly over the burlap 
covering. If the padding is horsehair, it is sewed down 
securely to keep it from shifting and forming holes or 
lumps. A muslin first covering is sometimes used to hold 
the padding in place, so as to prevent any strain on the 
fine upholstery fabric itself. 

Fabric. The final step in upholstering is tacking the 
upholstery fabric to the finished padding work. The 
upholstery fabric varies greatly, depending on the type 
of furniture and the fad of the moment. Chintz, satin, 
and cotton are popular fabrics for bedroom furniture, 
while brocade, silk, and linen are preferred for living- 
room furniture. Leather, nylon, and plastics are also 
excellent upholstery fabrics. ExrA BROWN 

See also FURNITURE. 


An Upholsterer Finishes Work on а Lounge Chair. 
Holland, Mich. 
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UPLAND COLLEGE is a coeducational liberal arts 
college at Upland, Calif. It is controlled by the Brethren 
in Christ Church and offers a B.A. degree. The college 
was founded аз an academy in 1920. For enrollment, 
же UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES (table). 

UPLAND PLOVER is a North American bird of the 
sandpiper family. It is usually found on wet prairies or 
meadows. The bird is about a foot long and has an 
especially long tail for a sandpiper. Its color is blackish- 
brown and but! above, and buff with dark streaks on the 
breast and sides. Its belly is white. The upland plover 
breeds from Alaska to Montana and Maine. In the fall 
it migrates to southern Brazil and Argentina, where it 
winters on the p umpas. 

The upland plover makes its nest in clumps of prairie 
grass or dry leaves on the prairie. The female lays four 
cream-colored or pale buff eggs, speckled with dark 
brown. The color of the birds blends with the prairie 
grass, making the birds difficult to discover. The young 
birds can fly by midsummer, and start south almost at 
once. Upland plovers destroy many harmful insects, 
such as locusts (grasshoppers) and cutworms. The birds 
are protected by law. 

Scientific Classification. Upland plovers are in the 
sandpiper family, Scolopacidae, not in the true plover 
family. Upland plovers are genus Bartramia, species 
longicauda. GEORGE E, HUDSON 

See also ANimAt (color picture, Color Protects Them). 

ОРОШ. See SAMOA. 

UPPER CANADA. Sce Ontario (History). 

UPPER DARBY, Pa. (pop. 44,000; alt. 80 ft), is 
one of the most populous U.S. communities that has 
kept the township form of government rather than 
changing to the city form. Its development as a residen- 
tial community began about 1908 and has been most 
rapid since 1916. It contains about 20 residential centers. 
Many of the residents of Upper Darby work or have 
business interests in Philadelphia, which lies about 10 
miles north and east. Industrial plants in Upper Darby 
produce woolen cloth, Turkish towels, chemicals, fur- 
niture, communications equipment, and lumber. For 
location, see PENNSYLVANIA (color map). S. К. STEVENS 

UPPER IOWA UNIVERSITY is a coeducational pri- 
vately controlled school at Fayette, Iowa. Courses in 
liberal arts and science lead to B.A. and B.S. degrees. 
It emphasizes physical education, education, and busi- 
ness administration. It was founded in 1857. For en- 
rollment, see UNIVERSITIES (table). 

UPPER PALATINATE. Sce PALATINATE. 

, UPPER VOLTA, officially the VorrAIC REPUBLIC, 
is an independent country in West Africa. Mali and 
Niger lie to the north, and the Ivory Coast, Ghana, 
Togo, and Dahomey lie to the south (see FRENCH 

EST AFRICA [map]). It covers 105,879 square miles, 
and has a population of 3,340,000. Upper Volta be- 
came a French colony in 1919. In 1958, it became an 
independent member of the French Community. Upper 
Volta’s capital is Ouagadougou (see OUAGADOUGOU). 

UPPSALA UNIVERSITY. Sce Swrpzw (Social and 
Cultural Achievements). 

UPSALA COLLEGE is а coeducational school of 
liberal arts and sciences in East Orange, N.J. The pre- 
Paratory, music, and commerce divisions were founded 
in 1893, The college division was founded in 1901. 
Upsala’s courses lead to the B.A., B-S., and BBA. 


URANINITE 


degrees, The school also offers a two-year engineering 
program in connection with the Newark College of 
Engineering. The library contains a special collection on 
Abraham Lincoln. For enrollment, see UNIVERSITIES 
AND CorLkors (table). Еул B. Lawson 

UPSTATE MEDICAL CENTER is а coeducational state- 
controlled medical college in Syracuse, N.Y. It is one of 
the two medical colleges of the State University of New 
York. Courses lead to the M.D. and Ph.D. degrees. It 
was founded in 1950 by the state legislature. For en- 
rollment, see Unrversrrms AND Сог сез (table). 

UR was a city along the Euphrates River in ancient 
Sumer, a part of Babylonia. For location, see BABYLONIA 
(map). Sumerians settled the city about 4000 s.c., but 
excavations have shown traces of earlier village cultures. 
Its first dynasty, or line of kings, was established about 
2800 в.с. As a city-state, Ur became one of the first 
Sumerian cities to win control over neighboring areas. 
Archaeologists have found rich grave remains, including 
jewelry and carvings, that show much technical skill. 
Ur later came under the control of various other city- 
states and invaders. It is called Ur of the Chaldees 
(Chaldeans) in the Old Testament, and was said to 
have been the birthplace of the patriarch Abraham. 

URAL MOUNTAINS are probably the richest moun- 
tain range of their size in the world. The industrial and 
mineral development of the Ural Mountains played an 
important part in supplying the armies of Russia during 
World War II. These mountains are remarkable in the 
variety and amount of mineral wealth which they con- 
tain. Salt, silver, and gold have been mined in the Ural 
Mountains since the 1500’s. By the 1800's, the Ural 
region was famous for its gems and semiprecious stones, 
which include emerald, beryl, amethyst, topaz, and 
sapphire, Today, mining activities produce coal, iron, 
copper, gold, platinum, silver, nickel, aluminum, man- 
ganese, lead, zinc, magnesium, chromium, potash, salt, 
building stone, talc, diamonds, and soapstone. Oil is 
found west of the Ural area, and engineers estimate that 
the mountains contain 17,500,000 tons of asbestos. 

The Ural Mountains extend for 1,500 miles in a north- 
south direction, from the Arctic Ocean to near the Aral 
Sea. Old map makers used this range to mark the 
continental boundary between Europe and Asia. Many 
maps continue to show the Urals as the natural division 
of the two continents, although not all geographers 
accept the mountains as the boundary mark. For loca- 
tion, see Russia (color map). 

The mountains are geologically old and have been 
worn down to rounded hills which are from 1,000 to 
6,000 feet high. Several peaks in the north and south rise 
over 5,000 feet above the sea. The highest peak of the 
Ural Mountains is Mount Narodnaya (6,184 feet), in the 
northern part of the range. THEODORE SHABAD 

URAL RIVER is a shallow stream that rises on the 
eastern slopes of the Ural Mountains in Russia. ‘The 
Ural flows generally south for about 1,570 miles and 
enters the Caspian Sea through several mouths. Many 
salmon and sturgeon fisheries are along the Ural. Rail- 
roads cross the river at Chkalov and Uralsk. The steel 
center, Magnitogorsk, is on the Ural. тнкорове SHABAD 

URANIA. See Muse. 

URANINITE. Sce PrrcHBLENDE. 
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URANIUM, yoo RAY nih um (chemical symbol U), is 
the main source of atomic energy, produced by the 
fission, or splitting, of its atoms (see Fisston). It is the 
heaviest element found in nature. Uranium has an 
atomic number of g2 and an atomic weight of 238.07. It 
is radioactive, or gives off atomic particles, 

Martin Klaproth of Germany discovered an oxide of 
uranium in the mineral pitchblende in 1789. He named 
the element in honor of the discovery of the planet 
Uranus. The element was not isolated until 1842. 


Uses of Uranium 


The main use of uranium is as a fuel in the production 
of atomic energy. This energy may be used in weapons 


et 
SIX LEADING URANIUM STATES 


QOQQUOQRO 
Utah. ........ 8,212,269 Ibs. QUOQUODOUI 


New Mexico. . 6,616,753 Ibs. DO ME ч a 


Colorado..... 4,617,752 lbs. чыч a Aang 


Wyoming. .... 2,237,352 Ibs. С) QQ Q C 
Arizona. ..... 1,579,646 Ibs. CZ QUE й 
South Dakota... 186,795 Ibs.. © 


їг" 
Each symbol Q stands for 500,000 pounds of vranium oxide mined 
each year. 


Based on a 2-year average of government statistics. 
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Uranium Prospectors Use 
portable Geiger counters to 
search in rocks for the valuable 
uranium оге. The aluminum 
Prospecting stick on this model 
works well when exploring 
deep crevices and tunnels, 


Fisher Research Laboratory Inc. 


such as the atomic bomb. Or it may have peaceful uses, 
such as the production of electric power. See Atomic 
ENERGY (Uses of Atomic Energy). 

Uranium has a number of uses in indusi ry apart from 
atomic energy production. Steel manufacturers some- 
times add uranium to steel to produce steel with special 
properties. Compounds of uranium with ammonia may 
be used to color glazes on ceramic products. Uranium 
carbide acts as a catalyst, to increase the rate of chemical 
reactions in the manufacture of ammonia. Glass con- 
taining uranium absorbs X rays. Such glass can shield 
workers from X rays and gamma rays, or rays of very high 
energy, given off by radioactive materials. It is heavy 
and has a strong yellow color, 


Uranium Ores 


Deposits of uranium lie in many places in the earth’s 
crust. The concentration in most rocks is only a few 
parts in a million. But urdnium is not a rare mineral. 
Uranium is more common in the earth than are such 
“common” elements as mercury, silver, and iodine. 

The richest uranium ore, pitchblende, contains uranium 
oxides. It is a dark bluish-black mineral with a pitchlike 
luster. The most important ore found in the United 
States is carnotite. Tt is a complex compound of uranium 
with vanadium, potassium, and oxygen, See Ca RNOTITE. 

Uranium Deposits, Few high-grade deposits of urar 
um were known before World War II. ‘The only one 
actively mined were the rich pitchblende deposits of the 
Belgian Congo and the Great Bear Lake area in north- 
em Canada. These deposits were mined for the radium; 


silver, and other valuable metals found together wit! 
the uranium. 


Due to its import 


ance as a source of atomic energy» 
Supplies of uranium have been vigorously sought since 
the end of World War II. In the late 1950s, experts 
estimated that the parts of the world outside Russian 
control could produce at least 40,000 tons of uranium 


CHIEF SOURCES OF URANIUM AND THORIUM ORES 


Uranium-233 can be made from thorium. 
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A Plastic Model of a ura- 
nium crystal helps scientists 
study and understand the struc- 
tural changes that take place 
in uranium when under intense 
heat inside a nuclear reactor. 


oxide a year. They estimated the total available ore 
reserves of South America, Canada, the United States, 
and France at more than 2,000,000 tons. Including 
estimates of ores in Russia, China, and other countries, 
the world's total ore reserves in deposits that can be 
mined probably reaches more than 10,000,000 tons. In 
addition, enormous quantities of uranium exist in shale 
and phosphate deposits, in granites, and in the ocean. 
This uranium cannot be recovered at present at reason- 
able cost. Technical advances in the future may make 
some of it available. 

In the United States, principal deposits lie in the west- 
em states. The leading uranium-producing states are 
Utah, New Mexico, Colorado, Arizona, Wyoming, and 
South Dakota. Many deposits in the United States are 
not of the highest concentration. But the area has been 
зо thoroughly prospected that the United States ranks 
as a major uranium-producing country. In the 1950's, 
many prospectors, both professional and amateur, 
hunted for uranium in the United States, particularly in 
the West. They searched among the rocks in many 
areas with Geiger counters or scintillation counters. 
These devices indicate the amount of radioactivity in 
the rocks. Places with high radioactivity may contain 
uranium ores. In the United States, minerals and ores of 
uranium may be sold only to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission or with its permission to other users. 

In Canada, uranium ores lie in а wide belt running 
from the Arctic Circle south to Ontario. Saskatchewan 
leads the provinces in uranium production. It produces 
more than half of Canada's uranium. 

In Other Countries. Deposits in Africa include those in 
the Belgian Congo at the rich Shinkolobwe mines. 
These mines once produced almost pure pitchblende. 
But the richest deposits have been largely used up. The 
gold mines of Witwatersrand in the Union of South 
Africa rank as another major source of uranium in 
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Africa. They produce large amounts of uranium asa 
by-product of gold mining. Substantial deposits also 
exist in Australia and in France. Deposits in Czechoslo- 
vakia, the original source of most of the world’s uranium, 
are still mined. Experts believe that Russia and China 
have substantial uranium deposits. 

Refining and Processing. The uranium ore goes from 
the mines in the United States and other countries to 
uranium concentrating plants. There, impurities are 
removed and the uranium is converted into U:Os; an 
oxide of uranium. Then, in other plants, the uranium 
oxide is refined to either a metal powder of pure ша- 
nium or the compound uranium hexafluoride, ОЕ. The 
uranium metal may be used in nuclear reactors (0 
produce plutonium. The UF; goes to gaseous diffusion 
plants. There, the compound is vaporized, or changed 
into a gas, and the atoms of uranium of different weight 
are separated. The highly fissionable uranium is used 
for weapons and as fuel elements for various reactors. 
Used fuel elements may be processed to recover any 
unfissioned uranium. The unfissioned uranium can be 
returned to the reactor, 


Chemical Properties 


Pure uranium is a silvery metal, softer than iron. It 
is a member of the actinide series of elements. This series 
has actinium as its lightest-weight member. Elements 
of the actinide series have many chemical similarities 
to the rare earth, or lanthanide, series. Like other heavy 
elements, uranium and its compounds are poisonous: 
See ELEMENT, CHEMICAL; RARE EARTH. ah 

ranium is very reactive. It combines vigorously wit 
oxygen, and is pyrophoric. This means that small chips 
of the metal may burn spontaneously in air, as m2£ 
nesium does. Uranium forms several different oxides. 
€ most important in chemistry are uranium die 
UO», and uranium trioxide, UO;. Uranium will dé 


compose water. It can combine directly with many 
gases, including chlorine and hydrogen, at temperatures 
around 200° C. Metallic uranium reacts with acids to 
release hydrogen and to form uranium compounds. 
Metallic uranium may be produced by heating a ura- 
nium halide with a metal, such as calcium. Uranium 
halides are compounds of uranium with one of the 
halogen elements: fluorine, chlorine, bromine, or iodine. 
In addition to the oxides and halides, uranium forms 
important сотр »unds with nitrogen, carbon, hydrogen, 
and many other elements. 


Isotopes 


As found in nature, uranium consists of a mixture 
of three isotopes, or atoms of the element that differ only 
in their weight. Naturally occurring uranium is 99.3 
per cent the isotope of atomic mass 238, written U, 
The isotopes U™* and U?84 make up 0.7 and 0.006 per 
cent of the uranium respectively. All these isotopes are 
radioactive. They decay by giving off alpha particles to 
form isotopes of the element thorium (see ALPHA Ray; 
THORIUM). Thorium is also radioactive, and forms 
radioactive decay products. The decay of these isotopes 
finally ends in stable isotopes of lead (see LEAD). 

Isotope Separation. The main method of separating 
the various isotopes of uranium is called the gaseous 
diffusion method. In this method, uranium is used in 
the form of uranium hexafluoride, UFs, which vaporizes, 
or becomes a gas, easily. Since fluorine has only one 
isotope, any variation in molecular weight depends 
completely on the weight of the uranium isotope in the 
molecule. Molecules of lower weight containing U%5 
move slightly faster than heavier molecules, which con- 
tain U?38, Therefore, the lighter molecules will pass 
slightly more casily through a very narrow passage, 
such as the holes in a porous material. Thus, in each 
passage through a porous barrier, a slight separation of 
the isotopes occurs. If this is repeated many hundreds 
of times, the isotopes become separated. Huge factories 
in the United States and other countries use this method 
to produce many tons of enriched uranium, or uranium 
with a high U**? content, each year. The 17285 isotope 
is the only naturally occurring uranium isotope that 
fissions easily. 

Artificially Made Isotopes. In addition to the three 
naturally occurring isotopes, 1008, U8, and Bs 
other isotopes of uranium may be produced in the 
laboratory. They are all radioactive. These isotopes 
range in atomic mass from U227 to U?0, One of them, 
U%5, will fission casily, in the same way as U*95. 

__U%8 is produced by bombarding thorium-232 atoms 

(Th?82) with neutrons in a nuclear reactor. The Th”? 

captures a neutron to form Th?3, Th?8 then decays 

by losing a beta particle, or an electron, to form pro- 

tactinium-233. The protactinium is also radioactive, 

and decays by losing a beta particle to form 107288, See 
ETA Ray; TRANSMUTATION OF ELEMENTS. 


Uranium Fission 


Fission, or splitting, of the uranium atom results in 
the release of energy. When a neutron hits a uranium 
atom, the atom breaks up into two smaller atoms, each 
about half as heavy as the original uranium atom. 
Two or three neutrons are released. But the combined 
Weight of the fission fragments, or smaller atoms; and 
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the neutrons amounts to less than the weight of the 
original uranium atom and the neutron that hit it. 
This “lost” mass is converted into energy. In 1905, 
Albert Einstein explained that mass might be changed 
into energy according to the formula / = те, In this 
formula, E stands for energy, m stands for mass, and 
с? stands for the speed of light squared, or multiplied by 
itself. Thus, a small amount of mass converted into 
energy results in a huge amount of energy. See Атомс 
Enercy (Nuclear Fission). 

U! is the only naturally occurring isotope of 
uranium that can fission when bombarded by s/ow, or 
low-energy, neutrons. When a slow neutron hits the 
17955 atom, it is captured by the nucleus, or core, of the 
atom. This forms an atom of uranium, with a higher 
atomic mass—U%38, This unstable nucleus becomes 
deformed, or misshapen, and splits into two smaller 
nuclei, releasing neutrons and energy. A pound of pure 
U25, if completely fissioned, would yield energy equal 
to that of an explosion of 9,000 tons of TNT. 

When 17238 atoms capture slow neutrons, they form 
atoms of U?9?, But these atoms do not fission. Bombard- 
ment of 1728 with fast, or high-energy, neutrons will 
cause fission. 

Chain Reaction. Only one neutron is needed to split 
an atom of uranium, and each fission releases two or 
three neutrons. These neutrons can then fission other 
atoms of uranium. Thus, a chain reaction is possible. In 
a chain reaction, once fission begins it will continue 
without anything being added to the system. Since U 
captures slow neutrons but does not fission, it hinders 
the chain reaction. Thus it is important to separate the 
1255 from the comparatively inert 12% for use in atomic 
weapons and in many nuclear reactors. But reactors 
can be designed to use fuels that range from natural 
uranium to material highly enriched in U? or in the 
artificially produced fuels, plutonium-239 (Pu?39) and 
1032, The type of fuel used depends on the type of 
reactor. See Aromic REACTOR; ATOMIC ENERGY (Chain 
Reactions). 

A chain reaction cannot be set up if it requires fast 
neutrons. Too many of the neutrons will be slowed 
down by collisions that do not cause fission. 

Breeder Reactions in nuclear reactors produce both 
fissionable material and atomic energy. An efficient 
breeder reactor produces more fissionable material than 
it consumes producing energy. 

In a breeder reactor, the fuel used to operate the 
atomic power plant is U. Fission of U2 produces 
energy. Neutrons released from U? fission keep the 
chain reaction running. But some of them are captured 
by U8 and change it into U29, The U?9 decays by 
beta radiation into neptunium-239. The neptunium in 
turn decays by beta radiation into Pu?9, which is 
fissionable material. In an efficient reactor, the Ри?89 
produced should at least equal the U8 used up. ОЗ 
can be used to produce Pu", with Pu?39 used as the 
fissionable material. Th??? can be used to produce 028, 
also a fissionable material. 


Related Articles in Ү/октр Book include: 


RoBERT L. THORNTON 


Atomic Bomb Isotope Thorium 
Atomic Energy Plutonium — U-235 
Atomic Reactor Radioactivity 
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URANIUM CITY 


URANIUM CITY, Sask., lies in the center of some of 
the world’s richest uranium deposits. It is on the north 
shore of Lake Athabasca. For location, see SASKATCHE- 
wan (color map). The government of the province laid 
out the settlement in the early 1950's, after the discovery 
of uranium in the area. By 1955, about 1,000 persons 
lived in Uranium City. The provincial government 
administers the settlement. 

URANUS, YOO ruh nus, was the name of the oldest 
god in Greek mythology. His name means heaven. The 
Grecks believed he gave heat, light, and rain to the 
earth, Uranus was the husband of Gaea (Earth). He 
was the father of the Cyclopes, the Titans, Rhea, and 
of the monsters with тоо hands and 50 heads. His 
youngest son, Saturn killed him. From Uranus’ blood 
the Giants, the Meliai (spirits of ashtrees) and the 
Furies were born. James Е. CRONIN 

URANUS, FOO ruh nus, is one of the planets in our 
solar system. It is the seventh planet from the sun. Sir 
William Herschel discovered Uranus in March, 1781. 
Herschel fist thought Uranus was a comet. See 
Herscuet (Sir William). 

The naked eye can barely see Uranus, The brightness 
of the planet equals that of a star of the sixth magni- 
tude. It is about 1,782,000,000 miles from the sun, and 
it revolves around the sun once every 84 years. It rotates 
on its axis once in about 10 hours and 50 minutes. 
Peculiarities in its orbit led to the discovery of Neptune. 

Astronomers believe Uranus has a diameter of about 
32,000 miles, or nearly four times that of the earth, 
Some authorities believe its diameter is 28,500 miles. 
Uranus has over 64 times the volume of the earth. 
Its mass is about 14} times that of the earth. Its density 
is about one fourth the density of the earth. Uranus 
may be in a partially gaseous condition. 

Uranus has great power to reflect light, perhaps even 
greater than Jupiters. Seen through the telescope, 
Uranus appears as a pale, greenish disk, marked with 
faint parallel belts. Its spectrum shows heavy absorp- 
tion of light in the red end, due to much methane in its 
atmosphere. Its surface temperature is about —300° Е, 

Uranus has five satellites, or “moons.” They are 
Miranda, Ariel, Umbriel, Titania, and Oberon, in 
order outward from Uranus. Their periods of revolu- 
tion range from 1.4 days for Miranda to 1 3.2 days for 
Oberon. Their orbits are almost perpendicular to the 
orbit of Uranus, But they move from east to west, in the 
opposite direction from most solar bodies. r.c. SLIPHER 

See also SOLAR SYSTEM; PLANET. 

URBAN was the name of eight popes of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Urban II and Urban VIII were the 
most important. The group, and the years they served, 
includes: 


Urban I, Saint (222-230) 


Urban II (1088-1099) 
Urban III (1185-1187) 
Urban IV (1261-1264) 
Urban V (1362-1370) 
Urban VI (1378-1389) 
Urban VII (1590) 

Urban VIII (1623-1644) 


Urban II (1042 ?-1099), a Frenchman, vigorously sup- 
ported the Cluniac reform movement within the Roman 
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Catholic Church. Pope Urban was opposed by Сие 
of Ravenna, the antipope who called himself Clemen 
ПІ, a candidate of Emperor Henry IV of Germany 
Urban was successful against Clement III and the 
emperor. He presided at the Council of Clermont in 
1095. There, he gave one of the most effective talks in 
history, in which he called Christians to a crusade to 
take the Holy Land from the Turks. The cry, “God 
wills it” at the conclusion of his speech inaugurated 
the First Crusade (see Crusapes). The Crusaders drove 
Clement III from Rome, and firmly established Urban 
on the papal throne before going to Jerusalem. 

Under Urban’s direction, the Council of Clermont 
issued a number of strict reform decrees, deposed the 
Emperor’s nominee for the see of Cambrai, excommuni- 
cated the king of France for adultery, and extended the 
Truce of God to all Christendom. Urban was born in 
the province of Champagne, in France. 

Urban VIII (1568-1644) was pope during the greater 
part of the Thirty Years’ War (1618-1648), He held 
foremost the welfare of the church. Urban founded an 
international seminary to train priests for the missions, 
and in 1633 he opened China and Japan as mission 
territory for all religious orders. Urban was born in 
Florence. Tuomas P. NEILL and FULTON J. SHEEN 

URBAN LEAGUE, NATIONAL, is а volunteer edu- 
cational and service organization devoled to promoting 
better interracial understanding in the United States, 
The group has about 50,000 members in 60 local asso- 
ciations. It also has a paid professional staff. The league 
works to promote public support for equality of op- 
portunity in employment and housing, and for educa- 
tional, health, and welfare services. he league con- 
ducts research on problems of the Negro. 

URBAN MOVEMENT. Sce POPULATION (Urban). 

URBAN RENEWAL refers to the attempts of local 
governments to eliminate slums, prevent the growth of 
blighted areas, and provide better housing and neigh- 
borhoods. Some arcas may be completely destroyed and 
rebuilt. The city buys and destroys dilapidated build- 
ings, then builds needed playgrounds, schools, and 
other facilities. Other areas may need only neighbor 
hood clean-up campaigns or enforcement of housing 
and health codes. The federal government shares the 
costs of these local programs. WILLIAM L. С. WHEATON 

See also CONSERVATION (Conservation of Human 
Resources; picture); Housinc (Public Housing); Hous 
ING AND Номе FINANCE AGENCY. 

URBANA. Sce CHAMPAIGN-URBANA. 

URD. See Norns. 

URDU. See PAKISTAN (Language; Arts and Crafts). 

‚ UREA, yoo RE uh (chemical formula, NH:CONH. 
is a chemical found in the urine, blood, and lymph 0 
mammals, including man. Urea is also called carbamitr. 
Pure urea has the form of white crystals. Urea is the final 
waste product of protein foods used in the body. It is 
formed in the liver from ammonia compounds. 

Until 1828, chemists thought that only life processes 
could produce organic substances like urea. But in that 
year, the German chemist Friedrich Wöhler produced 
urea in his laboratory. It is now manufactured from 
ammonia and carbon dioxide. See PLasrics (Urea). 

The resin made from urea and formaldehyde is im: 
portant in making a useful group of plastics known by 
several trade names, such as Beetleware. It is used o 


dishes, buttons, and automobile dashboards. Urea is 
also used as fertilizer, and in manufacturing explosives, 
fireworks, and drugs. 

It has been found that urea aids healing on the body 
surface. It has also been given to treat night sweats, and 
to increase the flow of urine, Georce L. Вози 

See also KIDNEY; LIVER; PrasrICS (Kinds); Ure; 
Wouter, FRIEDRICH. 

UREMIA, yoo RE mih uh, or uremic poisoning, occurs 
when there is too much urea in the blood. Uremia comes 
from the kidney disease called nephritis, and from a 
kidney weakness oi some pregnant women. The waste 
products normally removed by the kidneys then circu- 
late through the blood and poison the system. Other 
possible causes arc bleeding in the intestines,and tumors. 

The symptoms of uremia are headache, dizziness, 
nausea, drowsiness, constipation, dim vision, and scanty 
urine. Later symptoms are dry skin, vomiting, fever, 
convulsions, and coma. 

Treatment of uremia is partly through a balanced 
diet of proteins and carbohydrates. Fluids are given 
through the mouth or veins. Drugs which increase the 
urine rid the system of the poisons, 

See also NEPHRITIS; UREA. 

URETER. See KIDNEY. 

URETHRA. See BLADDER. 

UREY, 700 rih, HAROLD CLAYTON (1893- — ), 
is a leading American chemist and an authority on the 
structure of the atom. While teaching at Columbia 
University in 1032, he discovered heavy hydrogen, or 
deuterium, an isotope of 
hydrogen which is twice as 
heavy as ordinary hydro- 
gen (see Deuterium). Urey 
also separated. deuterium 
tom ordinary hydrogen, 
though it is present only to 
the extent of т part in 3,700. 
For the discovery and iso- 
ation of deuterium, Urey 
won the 1934 Nobel prize 
for chemistry. Deuterium 
1 a component of *heavy 
water,” which was a vital 
material in developing the 
atomic bomb, because it 
slowed down neutrons in atomic reactors. Urey was 
born at Walkerton, Ind. HERBERT 5. RHINESMITH 

URGA. Scc Uran Baron. 

URINE, FOO rin, is a liquid waste product of the 
body, which is separated from the blood by the kid- 
neys. The urine of a healthy person is the color of 
amber, and slightly acid. It is a little heavier than 
А an average specific gravity of 1.022. Urine 
uis T up of water, urea, uric acid, and inorganic 

. Important among these are the salts of sodium, 
potassium, ammonia, calcium, and magnesium. 

Blood reaches the kidneys through the renal arteries. 

he waste matter and water removed from this blood 
ee from the kidneys to the bladder through two 
mall tubes, the ureters. The urine is expelled from the 

ladder to the outside through another tube, the urethra, 
abl ‚шс до not give off the same amount of ut 
ea ide ours, The difference from day to day may be 
siderable. They form less urine when the body per- 
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Culver 


Harold Urey 


URTICARIA 


spires freely, and more when the person drinks large 
amounts of water. Discases may change the amount 
and strength of urine. 

The condition of the urine is often an index to a 
person’s health. Sugar in the urine is one of the symp- 
toms of diabetes. Albumen and blood in the urine may 
mean that the kidneys themselves have been damaged. 
An examination of the urine can often reveal the begin- 
nings of certain diseases. ANDREW CONWAY IVY 

Related Articles in WorLD Book include: 
Bladder Diuretic Kidney 
Diabetes Gout Urea 

UROCHORDA. See Zoorocv (Chordata). 

UROLOGY is concerned with diseases of the urinary 
and reproductive tracts. 

URQUIZA, JUSTO JOSÉ DE. Sec ARGENTINA (A 
Period of Struggle). 

URSA MAJOR AND URSA MINOR. See Bic AND 
LITTLE DIPPERS. 

URSINUS COLLEGE is a privately controlled, co- 
educational school at Collegeville, Pa. It is associated 
with the Evangelical and Reformed Church. The col- 
lege offers courses in the sciences and liberal arts, lead- 
ing to B.A. and B.S. degrees. Ursinus was founded in 
1869. For enrollment, see UNIVERSITIES (table). 

URSULA, UR soo luh, SAINT, is a saint of the Roman 
Catholic Church. According to legend, Ursula was a 
maiden from Britain, who was martyred, together with 
11,000 maiden companions. They were returning from 
a pious pilgrimage to Rome, when they were attacked 
by Huns at Cologne, and killed for their faith. Saint 
Ursula’s feast day is October 20. FULTON J. SHEEN 

See also URSULINE. 

URSULINE, UR syoo lin, is the name of a Roman 
Catholic order of women. It was named for Saint 
Ursula, its patron saint. The order, also called the Nuns 
of Saint Ursula, was established at Brescia, Italy, in 
1535, by Saint Angela Merici. The primary work of the 
Ursulines is the teaching of girls and young women. 
From the first, the community observed strict discipline. 
It became a cloistered order through the aid of Saint 
Charles Borromeo. In 1574 the Ursuline nuns entered 
France, and a convent was built for them near Paris in 
1611. The order spread rapidly to most countries of 
Europe and to America. Convents were established in 
Quebec in 1639 and in New Orleans in 1727. The con- 
vents in France were destroyed during the Revolution. 
Napoleon restored them in 1808, but they were sup- 
pressed in 1904, at which time they numbered about 
350. The number of Ursuline nuns in all countrics totals 
about 4,500. See also URSULA, SAINT. Fulton J. SHEEN 

URSULINE COLLEGE is a women's college of liberal 
arts located at Cleveland, Ohio. It offers В.А. and B.S. 
degrees. It is conducted by the Roman Catholic 
Church. The college was founded in 1871. For enroll- 
ment, see UNIVERSITIES (table). 

URSULINE COLLEGE is a Roman Catholic school for 
women in Louisville, Ky. It offers liberal arts courses 
leading to the B.A. degree. The Ursuline Sisters con- 
duct the college. It was founded in 1921. For enroll- 
ment, see UNIVERSITIES (table). 

URTICARIA, from the Latin word for nettle, is the 
scientific name for hives or nettle rash. See Hives. 
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Uremia 


URUGUAY 


URUGUAY, YOO ruh gwy, is the smallest republic in 
South America. It has one of the most unusual demo- 
cratic governments in the world. A nine-man national 
council heads the government, instead of a president or 
prime minister. Montevideo is the capital. 

Uruguay is an agricultural country of low hills and 
green pasturelands on the southeast coast of South 
America. Before Uruguay became a republic, the people 
in the large Spanish colony of Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
called it Banda Oriental (East Bank), because it lay east 
of them across the Río de la Plata (Silver River). The 
Uruguayans kept part of this name when they won 
independence. They named their country La Repú- 
BLICA ORIENTAL DEL Urucuay, which in Spanish means 
Tue Eastern REPUBLIC or Urucuay. 

This thinly settled land is a little larger than Missouri, 
but it has only about half as many people as that state. 
Nearly half the people raise Sheep and cattle. Flowers 
give Uruguay a gardenlike beauty. 

The people of Uruguay take pride in the progress 
they have made since their nation became a republic in 
1828. The country has a stable government, and one of 
the highest standards of living in South America, 


The Land and Its Resources 


Location and Size. Uruguay covers 72,172 square 
miles. The Color Map shows that it is bounded by 
Brazil on the north, the Atlantic Ocean on the east, 


and the Rio de la Plata and Uruguay River on the 
south and west. 
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The Gauchos Are the Cowboys and Sheepherders Who Developed Uruguay’s Rich Livestock Industry. 


Land Regions. Uruguay has three land regions: (1) 
the coastal lowlands, (2) the highlands, and (3) the 
pasturelands. К 

The Coastal Lowlands, a narrow belt of sand dunes like 
those of North and South Carolina, stretches along 
Uruguay's Atlantic Coast and along the Río de la Plata. 

The Highlands. The land rises gradually from the 
eastern coast to highlands that extend from the Brazili 
border almost to the southern coast. Uruguayans cal 
these highlands Cuchilla Grande (Big Knife), because 
knifelike formations of granite jut through the surface 


~~~ FACTS IN BRIEF 


Form of Government: Republic. 

Capital: Montevideo. 

Official Language: S anish. 

Area: 72,179 eure miles. Greatest length, about н 
miles. Greatest width, about 300 miles. Coast line, abou 
600 miles. € 

Population: 2,202,936. Density, 32 persons to the E 
mile. Distribution, rural, 62 per cent; urban, 38 per ST 

Chief Products: Agriculture, linseed, meat, wheat, M 
Manufacturing and Processing, canned meat, glass, leat a 
linseed oil, textiles, Mining, granite, gravel, limestone 
marble, sand. this 

Flag: A gold sun appears in the white canton of re, 
blue and white Striped flag. See Frac (color pictur 
Flags of the Americas), ay” 

National Anthem: “Himno Nacional del Uruguay 
(“National Hymn of Uruguay"). 95 

National Holiday: Independence Day, August 25. 

Money: Basic unit, Peso. For its value in dollars, 
Money (table, Values). See also Peso. 
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soil on many of the ridges. Uruguay's highest point is 
1,644-foot Sierra de las Animas in the Cuchilla Grande. 
Highlands also run along parts of the northern border. 


The Pastur begin at the highlands in eastern 
Uruguay and spread across the country to the Uruguay 
River. They cover about four fifths of the country. 

ч Rivers. The major rivers are the Uruguay and thc 
Negro. The Río de la Plata is really the bay formed by 
the Paraná and Uruguay rivers. 

Natural Resources. Uruguay’s vast pasturelands are 


its most valuable resource. Pastures, often with 3-foot- 
high grass, support the sheep and cattle industries. The 
country has no important forests. The few mineral de- 
posits include limestone, granite, and marble, which is 
found in a great variety of colors. 


Climate. Uruguay’s climate resembles that of Vir- 
ginia, Temperatures range from about 50°F. in winter 
to about 75°F. in summer, Rain falls throughout the 
year, although it is heaviest in May and October. 
Rainfall averages about 45 inches a year, but severe 
droughts sometimes occur. 


Life of the People 


More than 60 of every 100 Uruguayans live in small 
towns or on farms and ranches. An average of only 32 
persons live on every square mile. About 33 of every 100 
E live in Montevideo, and about 5 of every 100 
Ive In other major cities. 

Most of the people speak Spanish and have Spanish 
or Italian ancestry. Early European settlers drove out 
neg all the Charráas Indians, the original inhabi- 
[ia Indians make up less than one tenth of the popu- 

"n today. Most of them live in farm areas. 
this ere has complete religious freedom. About two 
lone of ће people are Roman Catholics. The rest be- 

m mostly to the Anglican and Methodist churches. 

ы ау of Life. The father of a typical family in Uru- 
guay works оп a ranch, in a meat-packing plant, or in 


a т 
bae warehouse. Тһе mother cares for the home and 
е children, 


Montevideo, the transporta- 
tion center of Uruguay, hos c 
fine port, situated on Horseshoe 
Bay. Ships from all ports of the 
world dock here, Highways and 
railroods carry goods inland. 


Location Map 


1 INCH=1,200 MILES 


Uruguay Covers an Area a Little Larger than Missouri, 


Shelter. Most people in the cities live in small, tile- 
roofed houses made of stucco, brick, or concrete, al- 
though some live in modern apartment buildings. The 
houses and apartment buildings often resemble those in 
Florida and southern California. The government has 
built numerous low-rent housing developments. 

Most ranch owners live in one-story brick houses, 
plastered on the outside and roofed with tile. Ranch 
workers and their families usually live near the ranch 
owner in one- or two-room thatch-roofed houses made 
of stone, brick, or adobe (sun-dried clay brick). 

Food. 'The people eat much meat, particularly beef. 
Popular dishes include pavesa, a type of beef broth, and 
asado con cuero, or beef barbecued in its hide. Yerba 
maté, a South American tea, is a favorite drink. 

Clothing. Most Uruguayans wear clothing similar to 
that worn in the United States and Canada. Men on 
the ranches sometimes wear the boots, loose trousers, 
neckerchiefs, and broad-brimmed hats worn by the 
gauchos more than 100 years ago. 

Recreation. Uruguayan soccer teams have won several 
Olympic championships. Other popular sports include 
polo, swimming, boating, golf, and tennis. 

Uruguayans celebrate their most colorful festival, the 
carnaval, during the three days before Lent. They sing, 
dance, and parade in masks and colorful costumes. 
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constitution and from laws passed by the federal govern- 
ment and local! governments. 

Locol Government. Uruguay is divided into 19 de- 
partments, each governed by a department council of 
five members. The city of Montevideo makes up one 
department. The political party that receives the most 
votes in each department in a national election appoints 
the majority of members to the council. 

Taxation. The government operates many businesses 
that sell products to the people at low prices. The 
government must levy many taxes to run these busi- 
nesses. The people pay taxes of 2 or 3 per cent on motion- 
picture admissions, matches, rentals, and gasoline. 

Politics. The two main political parties are the Colo- 
rados and the Blancos. The Colorados believe the gov- 
ernment should manage many industries and should 
break up large estates into small farms. The Blancos 
represent large landholders who oppose both division 
of the land and government control of industries. 

The law requires every person over 18 who can read 
and write to vote in all elections. 

Armed Forces. The Uruguayan Army has more than 
20 regiments, and an air force of about 200 airplanes. 
The navy has about 1,500 men and several ships. The 
nation has no compulsory military service. 


History 


Early Years. In 1516, the Spanish navigator Juan 
Diaz de Solis (1470-1516) became the first white man 
to land in Uruguay. But when Solfs and part of his crew 
went ashore, fierce Charráas Indians killed them. 


La Carreta Monumentin Montevideols afavorite picture-taking 
spot. The bronze statue shows oxen drawing acart, followed bya 


In 1680, the Portuguese establis! 
settlement in Uruguay. They built 
across the Rio de la Plata from Bu: 
tina. Spain wanted to check Portuc 
Uruguay, so Spanish colonists found« 
1726. By the 1770's, the Spaniards ! 
Uruguay. They attacked Colonia in 
the last of the Portuguese out of the ‹ 

José Gervasio Artigas organized an 
independence from Spain in 1810. Artigas, the son of 
a Uruguayan rancher, had served with the Spanis 
cavalry. He had almost defeated the Spanish by 182 
when Portuguese troops from Brazil icked both the 
Spanish and the Uruguayans. In 1820. the Portugues 
seized Uruguay, annexed it to Brazil, and drove Artigas 
into exile. Artigas never returned to Uruguay. But a 
group of his followers, called “The Immortal Thirty 
three,” revolted against Brazil in 1825. Their armies 
held most of Uruguay within a few months. Uruguay 
then decided to unite with Argentina for protection 
against Brazil. 

Independence. In 1825, Argentina joincd Uruguay 
in the war against Brazil. Great Britain intervened in 
1826 because a Brazilian blockade of Montevideo and 
Buenos Aires interfered with British trace. In 1828, be- 
cause of the British intervention, Brazil and Argentina 
recognized Uruguay as an independent republic. Uru- 
guay adopted its first constitution in 1829 

Civil War. In 1830, the revolution 
tuoso Rivera (1790-1854) was elected t 
of Uruguay. After his term ended in 
regain power by leading a revolt agains: 
Manuel Oribe (1800-1857). In this cis 
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horseman. The monument honors pioneers who built Uruguay's 
cattle industry. It stands in a park named for President Ordóñez. 
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forces called theinselves Blancos, ot whites, and Rivera's 
men called themselves Colorados, or reds. The Colorados 
woo in 1852 after 16 years of fighting. 

Struggles for Power. After the civil war, the Colo- 
rados took over the government. Uprisings and rebellions 
marked the ncs: 11 years, as control of the govern- 
ment changed гот one party to another. In 1863, the 
Colorados revolted against the Blancos, who ruled at 


that time. The Colorados won in 1865, and held power 
until 1958. Bu revolutions upset the nation until 
the 1900$. From 1865 to 1870, Uruguay fought a war 


with Paraguay. See PARAGUAY (History). 

Reforms in the Early 1900's. José Batlle y Ordóñez 
(1856-1929) was elected president in 1903. He soon 
put the government in control of the banks, improved 
the labor laws, and gave credit and aid to farmers. He 
also encouraged the construction of new harbors, fac- 
tories, homes, and public buildings throughout the 
country. 

Batlle thought the great powers of the presidency had 
caused the country’s many revolutions. He worked for a 
new constitution, which was adopted in 1917. It estab- 
lished a national council. President Gabriel Terra 
(1873-1942) dissolved the council in 1933. 

Recent Events. In 1942, Uruguay severed relations 
with the Axis Powers. Uruguay declared war on Ger- 
many and Japan in 1945, but no Uruguayan troops 
went into battle. The country became a charter member 
of the United Nations that same year. 


In 1951, а new constitution dissolved the presidency, 
and replaced it with a new national council. The econ- 
omy suffered in 1957 when foreign trade fell to its lowest 
point in five vcars. After ruling Uruguay for 93 years, 


the Colorado party lost the 1958 elections to the 
Nationalist party. Jons TATE LANNING 
Related Articles in WonrD Book include: 


BIOGRAPHIES 
An alphabetical list of biographies relating to Uruguay 
appears under the heading Uruguay in the BIOGRAPHY 
section of the READING AND STUDY GUIDE. 
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Questions 


What is Uruguay’s most valuable natural resource? 

What Uruguayan export ranks among the largest in 
the world? 

What is unusual about the executive branch of Uru- 
Buay's government? 

ho were the first white men to settle in Uruguay? 

Why is José Artigas important in the history of Uru- 
guay? 
, How does Uruguay rank in size among South Amer- 
ican republics? 

How much must a student from another country pay 
to attend the University of the Republic? 


USURY 


URUGUAY RIVER is part of the great Paraná and 
La Plata river system of South America. The Uruguay 
rises in the state of Santa Catarina in southern Brazil 
and flows westward, and then south for about 1,000 
miles. The river empties into the bay of the Río de la 
Plata. The Uruguay forms part of the boundary be- 
tween Brazil and Argentina, and all the boundary 
between Uruguay and Argentina. Large vessels can sail 
up the Uruguay River for more than 150 miles. Before 
it joins the Río de la Plata, the Uruguay River becomes 
a lake from 4 to 7 miles wide. 

U.S. Sec Unrren STATES. 

USEFUL ARTS. From earliest times, men have made 
their everyday objects beautiful. Decorative arts produce 
objects just for their beauty, but useful arts give added 
beauty to practical items. 

Related Articles. Scc the list of Graftsmen in the Broo- 
RAPHY section of the Reana AND тиру Guine. See 
also the following articles: 


Manoa Отту 


Bookbinding Hobby Pottery 
Ceramics Industrial Design Printing 
Engravin Mechanical Drawing Sewing 
Handicraft Photography Wood Carving 


USIA. See Unrrep SrATES INFORMATION AGENCY. 

USMAN ALI, SIR. See Nizam or HYDERABAD. 

USPALLATA PASS. Scc ANDES MOUNTAINS (Trans- 
portation). 

U.S.S.R. stands for Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, the official name of Russia. See Russia. 

USUMBURA, 0o soom BOOR uh (pop. 18,000; alt. 
2,684 ft), is the capital of Ruanda-Urundi in cast- 
central Africa. Usumbura lies at the north end of Lake 
Tanganyika. It is an important port city with many 
modern buildings. See also RUANDA-URUNDI. 

USURY, YOO zhoo rih, is interest at a higher rate than 
the law allows. The person who charges more than the 
maximum legal rate is a usurer. 

In Biblical times, all payments for the use of money 
were regarded as usury, and were forbidden. Any money 
lender was then called a usurer. Romans forbade interest 
charges during the period of the Roman Republic, but 
permitted them during the time of the Roman Empire. 
In general, people regarded interest and usury as syn- 
onymous until the late Middle Ages, because most of 
the borrowers were hard-pressed or poverty-stricken per- 
sons who needed money for the necessities of life. 

But the development of modern business, which re- 
quired the use of large amounts of borrowed funds, made 
it clear that the borrower used the funds borrowed in 
productive operations, and thus should expect to pay 
something for their use. In time, therefore, interest came 
to be recognized as legitimate. 

A difficulty arose from the fact that the risks and costs 
of making small loans were so great that legitimate 
dealers would not handle such loans. This gave the 
illegitimate “loan shark” his opportunity. Eventually 
people recognized that the government should permit 
much higher rates on small loans than it permitted on 
large loans, because of the additional risks and costs 
involved. The result was a uniform small-loan law, 
adopted since by many states. It permits licensed lend- 
ers to charge as high as 3} per cent interest per month on 
an unpaid balance. For the legal rate of interest, see 
INTEREST; LOAN COMPANY. JOHN ALAN APPLEMAN 
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UTAH 


The Beehive State 


The State Seal 


Land Regions 
of Utah 


UTAH, 700 taw, one of the Rocky Mountain States, 
was founded by the Mormons, a people dedicated to the 
principle of religious freedom. The Mormon pioneers 
who first came to the Valley of the Great Salt Lake in 
1847 called the region Deseret. This name means honey- 
bee in the Book of Mormon, and stands for industry and 
hard work. A beehive in the center of the State seal gave 
Utah its popular name, THE BEEHIVE STATE. Salt Lake 
City is the capital and largest city. 

Congress gave the name Utah to the region when it 
was organized as a territory in 1850. This name came 
from one of the leading Indian tribes of the area, which 
was called Ute, Eutaw, Yuta, or Uta. Т 
upper people or hill dwellers, 
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he name meant 


C 


The Mormon pioneers found Utah a land far differ- 
ent from the rolling prairies of the Midwestern states 
where they had lived before. Brigham Young, the great 
Mormon leader, is said to have gazed at the сей 
Salt Lake Valley and declared, “This is the place 
Under Young's direction, the Mormons turned streams. 
from their original channels into irrigation canals and 
ditches. This was one of the first times white men had 
used irrigation in North America. Utah farmers today 
depend on irrigation to grow an abundance of grain $ 
forage crops and vegetables. The state has an important 
livestock industry, and stands among the leaders i| 
sheep and wool production. 1 

Thousands of tourists visit Utah every year. They 
come to admire the beautiful Mormon church buildings 
and monuments in Salt Lake City. They enjoy fishing 
and hunting, Skiing in the mountains, and swimming 
in the Great Salt Lake, the largest lake west ОЁ the 
Mississippi River. A bather can casily float in the lake, 
because it is four to seven times as salty as the ocean 

The state has towering peaks covered with snow 
many canyons painted in nature’s most vivid colors, Up- 
lands blooming with wild flowers, and gray and 1 
deserts. In the south and southeast, wind and rain have 
carved small clay plateaus called mesas, and have form 3 
rocks into natural bridges, canyons, pedestals, and spi 
rals. About 200 arches and natural bridges have bea 
discovered in Utah. Rainbow Bridge measures 308 E 
high and 278 feet from base to base. It is the largest ant 
most symmetrical natural bridge in the world. ) 

Utah is the only state that produces all three e 
mineral fertilizers—phosphates, nitrates, and potash. 
supplies about a fourth of the country's copper, most o 


n the largest open-pit copper mine in 
located in Bingham Canyon. Utah 
the leading states in the production 
on dioxide, uranium, lead, molyb- 


which comes ! 
North Ame 
also ranks amo 
Ж gold, silver 


denum, iron orc, and gilsonite (used in the manufacture 
of paints, var: s, gasoline, fuel oil, and coke). 

For the relationship of Utah to other states in its 
region, see R« MOUNTAIN STATES. 


The Land and Its Resources 
Location and Size. The Color Map shows that Utah 


borders Idah 1 Wyoming on the north, Wyoming 
and Colorad: the е; Arizona on the south, and 
Nevada on the west. Utah covers 84,916 square miles. 

Land Regions. [he state is a great plateau crossed by 
lofty mountain ranges. It has an average elevation of 
6,000 feet above sea level. Only Wyoming and Colo- 
rado have higher average elevations. Utah has three 
main land regions: (1) the Rocky Mountains, (2) the 
Basin and Range Region, and (3) the Colorado Plateau. 


The Rocky Mountains form a broad V in the northeast. 
The arms of the V, formed by the Wasatch and Uinta 
ranges, are from 40 to 50 miles wide. The rugged 
Wasatch Range crosses from southern Idaho in a north- 
south direction into northern Utah. It has many high 
peaks. The highest, Mount Timpanogos near Provo, 
towers 12,008 leet. Rivers have cut deep gorges in the 
Wasatch mountains. These include the Ogden, Weber, 
and Provo canvons. 

The Uinta Range, south of Wyoming, is the only im- 
portant range of the Rocky Mountains in the United 
States that г in an east-west direction. The Uintas 
extend 150 miles eastward from the Wasatch Range to 
the Colorado border. The state’s highest peaks and 


— — — FACTS IN BRIEF 


Capital: Salt Lake City (since 1856). Earlier capital, 
Fillmore (1851 ). 

Government: Congress—U.S. Senators, 2; U.S. Repre- 
sentatives, 2: Electoral votes, 4. State Legislature—senators, 
25; representatives, 64. Counties, 29. Voting Age, 21 years. 

Area. 84,916 square miles (including 2,577 square 
miles of inland water), 11th in size among the states. 
ар distance, (north-south) 344 miles; (east-west), 277 
miles. 

Elevation: Highest, Kings Peak, 13,498 feet above sea 
level; Lowest, Beaverdam Creek, 2,000 feet above sca 
level, in Washington County. 

Population: 890,627 (1960), 38th among the states. 
Density, 10 persons to the square mile. Distribution, urban, 

J per cent; rural, 25 per cent. " 

Chief Products: Agriculture, alfalfa, cattle, dairy prod- 
ucts, poultry, sheep, wheat. Manufacturing and Processing, 
meat and poultry products, metal products (especially 
iron, lead, and steel), refined copper and oil. Mining; coal, 
Copper, iron ore, lead, petroleum, zinc. 

Statehood: Jan. 4, 1896, the 45th state. 3 

State Seal: The bechive on the shield stands for indus- 
try. The sego lilies surrounding the beehive recall the 
time when starving Mormon pioneers ate lily bulbs. 

Industry” is the state motto, and 1847 was the year the 
Mormons came to Utah. Adopted in 1896. J 

State Flag: A gold circle surrounds the official state 
design. The blue background stands for vigilance, per- 
Severance, and justice. Adopted in 1913. 

State Motto: “Industry.” 

State Song: “Utah, We Love Thee.” Words and music 
by Evan Stephens. 


Flag and bird illustrations, courtesy of Eli Lilly and Company 


The State Bird 
Colifornia Gull 


The State Tree 
Blue Spruce 


The State Flog 


The State Flower 
Sego Lily 
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Zion Nat. Park 
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The maps and graphs on this page show the variations 
in rainfall, population, and growing season. They also 
tell the chief ways the people earn their living and 
the average yearly value of the state's main products. 


POPULATION 
The greatest density of population is found 
around Great Salt Lake. 
Persons to the Square Mile 


under 2 

2-6 

18-45 

45-90 

Urbon Centers 

® 200,000-500,000 
® 100,000-200,000 
® 20,000-50,000 


AVERAGE YEARLY RAINFALL 
Much of Utah receives less than 10 inches 
of rain each year. 

(inches) 
under 10 
10-20 
20-30 
30-40 


GROWING SEASON 


The growing season is less than three 
months long in the mountainous regions. 
Average Number of Days 
Without Killing Frost 
40-80 
80-120 
120-160 
160-200 
200-240 
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MINING Total $288,000,000 
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Copper 
manua 
Со! ШЕШЕ $35,000,000 
Iron Ore mm $21,000,000 


All figures are based on 
government statistics for a 4 year period 


ECONOMIC ACTIVITY 


The mining of copper accounts for 18 per 
cent of the state's income. 
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greatest number of lakes and streams are in this moun- 
tain chain. Kings Peak, the highest point in Utah, 
rises 13,498 fect in the Uintas. Other Uinta peaks in- 
clude Emmons (13,428 feet), Gilbert (13,422feet), Lo- 
venia (13,227 feet), and Tokewamna (13,173 feet). Cat- 
tle and sheep graze in the flat Wyoming Basin on the 
inside of the great V. 

The Basin ап! Range Region, one of the driest areas in 
the United States, covers western Utah. It is a broad 
lowland surrounded by highlands. High mountain 
ranges and platcaus rise along the eastern limits of this 
region. The valleys in these eastern mountains form 
Utah’s principa! farming and industrial section, and its 
most thickly populated area. Great Salt Lake stretches 
over the northwestern part of the region. A barren area 
called the Great Salt Lake Desert covers about 4,000 
square miles west and southwest of the lake. The Oquirrh 
Mountains arc south of the lake. The Raft River Moun- 
tains rise in the northwestern corner of the region, and 
the Pine Valley Mountains in the southwest. The Deep 
Creek Mountains border on Nevada. 

The extreme southern corner of this region, along the 
Virgin River and in the valley at Santa Clara, is called 
Utah’s “Dixie.” It has a semitropical climate. 

The Colorado Plateau consists of broad, rough uplands, 
cut by deep canyons and valleys. It stretches southward 
from the Wasatch and Uinta mountains to the Arizona 
border. A number of plateaus, broken by narrow, steep 
valleys, make ир the high western part of the region. 
The plateaus include the Markagunt, Sevier, Sanpitch, 
Pavant, Fish Lake, Tushar, Aquarius, and Paunsagunt. 
Wind and water have carved the famous Zion, Bryce, 
and Cedar Breaks canyons in the southern Paunsagunt 
Plateau. The Henry Mountains, west of the Colorado 
River, and the Abajo and La Sal mountains, east of it, 
provide pasture land for livestock. 

Rivers and Lakes. The lives of many Utahans depend 
on the rivers. If river waters were not diverted into irri- 
gation ditches, thousands of acres of excellent farm land 
would still be desert. 

The largest rivers are the Colorado and its main tribu- 
tary, the Green. These rivers and their many branches 
drain the eastern half of the state. Branches of the Snake 
River drain the northwest corner of Utah. Four rivers, 
the Bear, Ogden, Weber, and Provo, wind through the 
Wasatch Mountains area. 

Western Utah forms part of the Basin and Range 
Tegion, the largest area of interior drainage in the 
United States. This basin has no outlet to the sea. The 
chief river of south-central Utah is the Sevier. It begins 
in the Paunsagunt Plateau and flows into Sevier Lake. 

‚ Great Salt Lake is the largest lake west of the Missis- 
sippi River. It forms part of the remains of Lake Bonne- 
ville, a body of fresh water that existed thousands of 
years ago. The lake now resembles a dead sea. It has 

Cen evaporating for thousands of years, causing con- 
centration of minerals in the water. The lake is usually 
Six times as salty as the ocean, and even saltier in times 
of drought, when the water level drops. The Bonneville 
Salt Flats, in the middle of the Great Salt Lake Desert, 
Cover part of the bed of Lake Bonneville. One portion 
of the flats is mined for potash. Another section serves 
as an automobile-racing course. Utah Lake, also a 
remnant of Lake Bonneville, remains a fresh-water lake. 

ts waters are constantly changed by inflowing streams, 
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rivers, and springs. Utah Lake and Bear Lake, which 
Utah shares with Idaho, are important water-storage 
reservoirs. Many small lakes lie throughout the moun- 
tains and plateaus of central Utah. 

Deserts. Scanty rainfall permits only sparse vegetation 
in nine tenths of the state. The Great Salt Lake Desert 
lies west and south of the Great Salt Lake. The Sevier 
Desert is in west-central Utah. The Escalante Desert 
covers a large area in the southwestern portion of the 
state. 

Natural Resources of Utah include minerals, farm 
and range lands, water, and forests. 

Minerals contribute most of Utah’s wealth. Copper, 
gold, molybdenum, lead, zinc, and silver come from 
Bingham Canyon, 20 miles from Salt Lake City. The 
Bingham district is the richest mining area in the state. 
The Tintic and Park City districts also supply non- 
ferrous metals in large quantities. Uintah and Duchesne 
counties furnish gilsonite (which is a solid form of as- 
phalt), oil, and natural gas. The Escalante Desert is 
Utah's greatest source of iron, sand, and gravel. The 
Bonneville Salt Flats have a great variety of mineral 
deposits. The Colorado Plateau Region has coal, oil, 
natural gas, mineral salts, uranium, vanadium, and 
other minerals. Lead, zinc, and silver are found in the 
Wasatch Mountains east of Salt Lake City. Deposits 
of gypsum, cement rock, various clays, stone, and sand 
and gravel occur in many areas. 

Soil. Nearly all the farm land lies parallel to the moun- 
tain ranges that cross the center of the state from north 
to south. This is chiefly because the water supply in 
these areas makes irrigation possible. Most of the soils 
are light-colored, alkaline, and have high lime and min- 
eral content. The soils in the arid regions have little 
organic matter or nitrogen. 

Forests totaling about 16,200,000 acres cover a large 
portion of central Utah. They form a green belt that 
extends the entire length of the state. The forests help 
hold back snow and water for irrigation, and also serve 
as grazing and recreation areas. Only about 3,000,000 
acres have commercial value. They produce about 
70,000,000 board feet of lumber a year, chiefly from 
softwood forests. The most common trees include the 
Engelmann's and blue spruce, lodgepole and ponderosa 
pine, Douglas fir, aspen, alpine and white fir, piñon 
(pine), juniper, and cottonwood. 

Plant Life. More than 4,000 kinds of plants and flow- 
ers grow throughout the state. They include the sego 
lily, Utah’s state flower. The Basin and Range Region 
has mostly sagebrush. Violets bloom in the mountains 
in early spring, followed by wild gcraniums, sweet peas, 
and sweet Williams. Plants in southwestern Utah in- 
clude cacti, Joshua trees, and creosote bushes. The mes- 
quite shrub grows in the dry, sandy soil of the desert 
canyons. 

Animal Life. Wild game lives mainly in federal refuges 
in the mountains and forest areas. The mule deer is the 
most plentiful game animal. Elk and bighorn sheep 
live on mountain slopes, and pronghorn antelope graze 
on the plains. Utah has many bobcats and coyotes, and 
some black bears, mountain lions, and lynxes. Smaller 
fur-bearing animals include weasels, muskrats, badgers, 
skunks, martens, foxes, rabbits, and ring-tailed cats. 
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Many kinds of migratory ducks are found in the 
marshy regions near Great Salt, Utah, and Bear lakes, 
and along many rivers. Pheasant and quail live in the 
fields and meadows, and grouse in the forests. The 
golden eagle, hawk, and owl are the most common 
predatory birds. Songbirds include the Utah horned 
lark, the titmouse, the house finch, and the water ouzel. 

Although the Pacific Ocean is about 800 miles away, 
many sea gulls spend the spring and summer on islands 
in Great Salt Lake. The people protect the gulls because 
they helped save the Mormon pioneers from famine in 
1848. The gulls settled on the farm lands and devoured 
clouds of crickets that were eating the crops. The Mor- 
mons considered the coming of these birds a miracle, 
and in 1913 erected a monument to them in Salt Lake 
City. It was the first monument ever erected to a bird. 

Gunnison and Bird islands in Great Salt Lake are the 
largest pelican-breeding area in the United States. The 
Bear River Migratory Bird Refuge, along the northeast- 
ern shore of the lake, is one of the largest of its kind in 
the world. Trout are the state's most common fish. Others 
include bass, catfish, grayling, perch, and whitefish. 

Climate of Utah is rather dry. The high ranges of the 
Sierra Nevada and the Rockies partly cut off the state 
from moisture-bearing ocean winds. Average tempera- 
tures vary according to altitude. For instance, the aver- 
age annual temperature below 4,000 feet is 59°F., and 
above 6,000 feet, 44°F, Temperatures in the high moun- 
tains fall below freezing nearly every night of the year. 
Average July temperatures range from 60°F. in the 
northeast to 84°F. in the southwest. In June, 1892, St. 
George had the highest temperature ever recorded in 
Utah, 116°Е. January temperatures average 12°F. in 
the Uinta Mountains and 36°F. in the southwest. The 
lowest temperature, —50? F + Was recorded at Woodruff 
in February, 1899, and at East Portal in January, 1913, 

The state has an average yearly rainfall of only 13 
inches. Less than 5 inches a year falls on the Great Salt 
Lake Desert, but as much as 40 to 50 inches falls on the 
high western slopes of the Wasatch Range and on 
the high sections of the Uintas. Annual snowfall aver- 
ages about 54 inches. The snowfall ranges from a few 
inches in the southwest to more than 130 inches in the 
Uinta and Wasatch mountains, 


Life of the People 


The People. Utah had a 1960 population of 890,627, 
or about 10 persons per Square mile. This was an in- 
crease of 29 per cent over the 1950 figure of 688,862. 
About 75 of every 100 persons live in towns and cities, 

About 96 of every 100 Utahans were born in the 
United States. The population includes about 7,000 
Indians, most of whom live on seven reservations. Eng- 
lish, Germans, Danes, and Italians make up the largest 
groups of foreign-born. More than two thirds of Utah’s 
church members belong to the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints (Mormon), 

Utah’s way of life was founded on the spirit of co- 
operation among the early settlers. Most members of 
each community take an active part in local activities, 
The Mormon W. ardhouse, a meetinghouse of the church, 
is the center of social, recreational, and religious activity. 

Cities, The four largest cities—Logan, Ogden, Provo, 
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and Salt Lake City—nestle in rich agricultural and min. 
ing areas in valleys west of the Wasatch Range, Salt 
Lake City, the largest and oldest city, is the world head. 
quarters of the Mormon Church. It also serves as the 
business center of a region that extends into Idaho, 
Wyoming, and Nevada. Ogden, over 30 miles north, 
is an important railroad center. Provo, about 40 miles 
south of Salt Lake City, is the home of Brigham Young 
University. Logan, at the foot of the Wasatch moun. 
tains, specializes in dairying and vegetable processing. 
See the separate articles on Utah cities listed in the 
Related Articles at the end of this article, 


Country Life. Utah has about 12.200,000 acres of 
farm land and some 23,000 farms. ‘I'he average farm 
covers about 540 acres. Most farmers own their own 


farms. They usually live in towns, and travel to theit 
farms every day. This custom resulted partly from the 
close-knit character of the Mormon society, with many 
social and religious activities centered around the church, 


Work of the People 


The early Mormons discouraged mining except to 
provide for their own needs. Brigham Young told them, 
“We cannot eat gold and silver." But Utah ranks as an 
important mining state today, even though mining em- 
ploys only about 5 of every 100 workers. More than 20 
of every 100 employed persons worl: in wholesale and 
retail trades, about 15 in manufacturing, and 10 in 
agriculture. 

Mining. Utah mines more than 30 minerals. It is the 
only state that mines gilsonite (natural rock asphalt). 
Utah ranks second to Arizona in the amount of copper 
mined each year, second to South Dakoia in gold, sec- 
ond to Colorado in molybdenum, and second to Idaho 
in silver. It stands third among the states in lead and 
potassium salts, and produces more iron ore and coal 
than any other state west of the Mississippi River. 

Nearly a fourth of the country’s copper comes from 
one huge mountain of ore at Bingham Canyon in the 
Oquirrh Mountains, near Salt Lake City. The Bingham 
arca also leads in lead production. All the molybdenum, 
about nine tenths of the gold, and about half of the 
silver produced in Utah come from copper ore. 

Iron County supplies iron ore. Carbon County pro 
duces coal, gravel, and all of Utah's carbon dioxide. 
The state has deposits of carbon dioxide in its natural 
form. The Book Cliffs area in Carbon and Emery coun- 
ties supplies about 98 per cent of the state’s coal. The 
Tintic district in Juab and Utah counties produces large 
quantities of gold, silver, lead, and zinc, and also halloy- 
site clay, used in oil refining. з 

Тһе production of oil and natural gas had little im- 
portance as recently as 1950, but has become a major 
industry, Geologists discovered these deposits in the 
eastern half of the state, where other hydrocarbons, 
mineral salts, uranium, and vanadium have been found. 
Wellsin San Juan and Grand counties pump most of the 
petroleum. Rich deposits of. hydrocarbons lie inthe Uinta 
Basin, south of the Uinta Mountains. They include gil- 
sonite, mined mainly in Uintah and Duchesne counties; 
petroleum; and elaterite, a kind of pitch. Ozocerite i$ 
mined in Wasatch County. This waxlike mineral i$ 
sometimes used to make candles. 

Most of Utah's potassium salts come from Tooele 
County. The water of the Great Salt Lake is used in the 


production of natural salt, Utah's oldest industry. Salt 
production began a few days after the first settlers arrived 
in 1847. Mines in Sevier County supply rock salt and 
most of the state’s gypsum, fuller’s earth, and bentonite. 

Manufacturing and Processing. Most of Utah’s man- 
ufacturing plants depend on the raw materials of min- 
ing. These include copper ore, lead, zinc, iron ore, coal, 
and petroleum. Other plants process farm products, 
especially meat, poultry, grain, sugar beets, vegetables, 
and fruits. The smelting and refining of nonferrous 
metals (those without iron), and iron and steel produc- 
tion rank as the most important industries. The state 
has more than 1,000 manufacturing companies. Over 
700 of them employ fewer than 50 persons each. 

Salt Lake County has the greatest number of manu- 
facturing and processing plants. These factories produce 
chemicals, clay products, clothing, furniture, forest prod- 
ucts, and steel products. They also make beet sugar, 
meat and dairy products, flour, refined copper, pig lead, 
machinery, and fertilizers. The city and neighboring 
areas have large oil refineries. One of the most impor- 
tant nonferrous milling and smelting areas in the United 
States lies next to Salt Lake City. There are nonferrous 
smelters in Midvale, Garfield, and Tooele. Garfield has 
acobalt refinery. About 2 per cent of the country’s coke, 
pig iron, and steel comes from the area near Provo. The 
huge steel plant at Geneva makes Utah one of the lead- 
ers in steel production. Uranium mills and processing 
plants operate in Moab, Monticello, Mexican Hat, and 
Salt Lake City. Factories at Garland, Lewiston, Layton, 
Midvale, and Gunnison make beet sugar. Ogden and 
Salt Lake City have the largest of the state’s flour and 
feed mills. Sali Lake City, Ogden, and Provo have large 
brick plants. Many cities manufacture metal products, 
such as machinery. Other industries include the manu- 
facture of electronic products, building materials, chem- 
icals and fertilizers, gypsum, textiles, clothing, and 
rubber products. 

Meat packing centers in the Ogden and Salt Lake 
City areas. More than 30 factories preserve, can, and 
freeze fruits and vegetables, chiefly in the rich agricul- 
tural belt west of the Wasatch Mountains. ‘The largest 
Swiss cheese factory in the world is at Smithfield. 

Agriculture. Utah ranks among the leading states in 
the number of sheep raised and in wool production. 
Farmers grow a wide variety of crops, because the cli- 
mate varies considerably with the altitude. 

Most of the farm land could not produce crops with- 
out irrigation. The Mormons pioneered in the use of 
irrigation. They divided the land into small farms, and 
built dams, canals, and ditches. 

Farmers’ associations, the state, and the federal Bu- 
Teau of Reclamation have built many large irrigation 
projects. These include projects along the Strawberry, 
Provo, Ogden, Weber, Sevier, Bear, Virgin, Duchesne, 
and Hyrum rivers; and the Moon Lake, Scofield, and 
Sanpete projects on smaller streams. Irrigation provides 
Water for about 1,100,000 acres of cropland. Dry farm- 
Ing makes possible the use of over 500,000 acres of addi- 
tional farm land without irrigation (see Dry FARMING). 
In addition, the state has almost 10,000,000 acres of 
dry range land. 

Field Crops. Alfalfa is Utah’s leading crop, followed 
by wheat, barley, sugar beets, and oats. The state pro- 
duces nearly 10,000,000 pounds of alfalfa seed annually. 
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Most of the wheat grows in Box Elder, Juab, Millard, 
Cache, Utah, and Salt Lake counties. Sugar beets come 
chiefly from Cache, Box Elder, Davis, Weber, Sevier, 
Sanpete, Utah, and Salt Lake counties. 

Vegetables and Fruits. Potatoes, one of the first crops 
planted by the early settlers, have become a leading 
product. About nine tenths of the crop comes from Iron, 
Piute, Garfield, Salt Lake, Utah, Davis, Weber, and 
Cache counties. The light, loamy soils of the northern 
and central valleys produce asparagus, tomatoes, peas, 
sweet corn, and beans. Davis and Utah counties lead in 
onion production. High-quality celery and lettuce are 
also raised. 

Farmers in the north-central section raise peaches and 
cherries, the state's leading fruits, and apples, pears, and 
apricots. This area also produces plums, strawberries, 
currants, and grapes. The valleys of the extreme south- 
west grow such semitropical fruits as figs, melons, can- 
taloupes, and almonds. 

Livestock. About seven tenths of Utah’s farm income 
comes from beef cattle and calves, lambs, wool, and 
poultry and dairy products. Cattle and sheep graze on 
the mountainsides and plateaus, and in the forests dur- 
ing the summer. Sheep also graze in winter on some of 
the western deserts that have too little vegetation for 
cattle. They supply about 12,600,000 pounds of wool a 
year. Dairying is a leading occupation in the fertile, 
irrigated valleys. Goats graze mainly in the southern 
counties. Turkeys, chickens, and eggs are important 
cash products. Western markets buy most of Utah’s 
turkeys, The warm summers and the abundance of 
alfalfa and sweet clover blossoms make beekeeping prof- 
itable in several eastern counties. 

Electric Power. About three fourths of Utah’s electric 
power comes from steam plants fueled by coal, oil, and 
natural gas. Small hydroelectric plants and diesel plants 
generate the remainder. For Utah’s kilowatt-hour pro- 
duction, see ELECTRIC POWER (table). 

Transportation. Railway building began in Utah in 
the late 1860's. The Golden Spike Monument at Prom- 
ontory commemorates May 10, 1869, when the Central 
Pacific’s Jupiter, from the West, puffed across the last- 
laid rails to meet the Union Pacific’s No. 179, from the 
Fast. The meeting of these trains marked the comple- 
tion of the first transcontinental railroad in America. 
Utah has more than 1,700 miles of tracks, which serve 
nine railroad systems. There are about 70 airports and 
airfields. Salt Lake City is one of the leading airway 
centers in the western United States. Nearly 32,000 
miles of roads and highways serve the state, more than 
half of which are surfaced. 

Communication. The Deseret News began publication 
in Salt Lake City in 1850. Today, more than 60 news- 
papers and 20 periodicals are published in the state. 
Salt Lake City has the most publications, including the 
largest papers, the Tribune and the Deseret News and 
Telegram. Ogden has the third largest newspaper, the 
Standard-Examiner. The Mormon Church publishes the 
three largest periodicals in Utah. These are the month- 
lies, Improvement Era, Relief Society Magazine, and In- 
structor, all published in Salt Lake City. ite 

Radio station KSL, established in Salt Lake City in 
1921, was the first to broadcast in Utah. The first tele- 
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vision station, KTVT, began operating in Salt Lake 
City in 1948. 
Education 


Schools. Utah leads the states in the proportion of 
high-school and college graduates to the total popula- 
tion. It also leads in the average number of years of 
schooling completed by its people. Almost a fourth of 
the people have completed college, and nearly half are 
high-school graduates. Students attend school an av- 
erage of 12 years. A greater proportion of persons, about 
24 of every 100, study at institutions of higher learning 
than in any other state. 

The first Utah school was a tent in the Salt Lake 
Valley in 1847, the first year of Mormon settlement, 
Within the next two years, almost all settlements had 
similar schools. In 1850, the legislative assembly of the 
provisional State of Deseret gave the city councils power 
to “establish, support, and regulate” elementary schools. 
A law of 1890 made all elementary schools free. But tax 
money was not available, and the Mormon Church 
provided most public education until 1896, when Utah 
became a state. The legislature then appointed a state 
board of education and a state superintendent of public 
instruction. The people now elect the board, and the 
board appoints the superintendent. 

‘The state provides financial aid to all public elemen- 
tary and high schools. Only Utah and Ohio require 
children to attend school between the ages of 6 and 18, 
This is a greater number of years than in any other state, 
For the number of students and teachers in Utah, see 
Epucation (table), 

Utah has four accredited four-year colleges and uni- 
versities, and three junior colleges. 

Libraries. A wagonload of books hauled by oxen in 
1851 became Utah’s first library. The state passed a 
public-library law in 1897, and today has about 50 
public libraries. 

Tax-supported libraries began with the Salt Lake 
City Public Library in 1898. This library has an excel- 
lent collection on Utah, and books by Utah authors. 
The Carnegie Free Library at Ogden, the first building 
in Utah used exclusively as a library, opened in 1903. 
The University of Utah Library and the Latter-day 
Saints Church Historian’s Office Library in Salt Lake 
City have the largest collections of Mormon literature 
in the United States. 

Museums. Utah has about 20 art galleries and mu- 
seums, more than half of which are in Salt Lake City, 
Outstanding collections of paintings are exhibited by 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


The following accredited universities and colleges in 
Utah have separate articles in Tue Wonr.p Воок Ency- 
CLOPEDIA. For enrollment, see UxrvEnsrTIES AND Cor- 
LEGES (table). 


NAME 


` Location Founpep 
[op Young gian d Provo 1875 
Jtah, University o Salt Lake Cit 
Utah Statc University of i ri 
emu and Applied 

cience Logan 1888 
Westminster College Salt Lake City 1875 
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the Utah State Institute of Fine Arts and the University 
of Utah, both in Salt Lake City; the Brigham Young 
University museum in Provo; and the Springville High 
School Art Gallery. Salt Lake City museums also jp, 
clude the Temple Square Bureau of Information and 
Museum, which owns a fine archaeological exhibit, and 
two pioneer memorial museums. 


The Arts 


The Mormon leaders constantly encouraged all the 
fine arts. Brigham Young called тапу painters, sculp- 
tors, and architects to the service of the church in the 
great building program that began almost immediately 
after the pioneers settled in Utah. 

Painting and Sculpture. Leading Utah painters in 
clude John Hafen, whose best-known work, The Quake 
ing Aspens, hangs in the Springville High School Art 
Gallery. James T. Harwood excelled in colored etching, 
Donald Beauregard became famous for Indian scenes, 
and Lee Greene Richards gained distinction as a por- 
trait painter. 

The sculptor Mahonri M. Young, grandson of Brig- 
ham Young, created several statues and monuments, 
including the Sea Gull Monument in Salt Lake City. 
Cyrus E. Dallin won fame for his sculptures of Indians. 

Literature. The Mormon leaders, writing on religious, 
political, and philosophical topics, produced Utah's 
first literature. Differences of opinion between Mormons 
and non-Mormons in the early days brought forth many 
fine writings, including Rocky Mountain Saints by T. В.Н. 
Stenhouse, History of Salt Lake City by Е. W. Tullidge, 
and History of Utah by Hubert Howe Bancroft. The lives 
of Mormon leaders have served as biographical mate- 
rial for many writers in Utah and other states. Bernard 
A. De Voto, who was born in Ogden, won the Pulitzer 
prize for history in 1948 with his study of the West, 
Across the Wide Missouri. 


Interesting Places to Visit 


More than 4,000,000 tourists visit Utah each year. 
Sportsmen. enjoy fishing in the mountain lakes and 
streams, big-game hunting in the forests and mountains, 
and hunting game birds in the uplands. Large areas also 
offer excellent duck hunting. The long skiing season 
lasts from November through April. Beautiful skiing 
areas include those at Alta and Brighton near Salt Lake 
City, and at the Snow Basin near Ogden. Even the 
most inexperienced swimmer cannot sink in the salt 
water of Great Salt Lake. Highways in southern and 
southeastern Utah cross rugged canyon lands, with an 
endless varicty of strange, many-colored rock formations. 

In Salt Lake City, three important Mormon Church 
buildings stand on famous ‘Temple Square, the center ol 
Mormonism. The Temple was built of granite mined in 
the Little Cottonwood Canyon, and took 40 years 10 
build, from 1853 to 1893. The Tabernacle, with its € 
markable acoustics, has won fame through its organ and 
choir concerts. This building, constructed without any 
nails, was completed in 1867. The Assembly Hall, 
finished in 1882, is a center of civic functions and а 
place of worship. Do 

Following are brief descriptions of some of Utah's 
most interesting places to visit. 


Bingham Canyon Copper Pit is thc largest open-pit 
copper mine in the world. An entire mountain has been 


dug away in thc search for copper оге. The mine covers 
1,080 acres, and measures 1} miles at its widest point. 

Bonneville Speedway stretches over a hundred square 
miles of salt beds of Great Salt Lake Desert near Wen- 
dover. The salt is as hard as cement. Racing drivers have 
кї many international speed records here. 

Dead Horse Point, near Moab, overlooks about 5,000 
square miles of descrtlike country made up of red-colored 
rock plateaus, mesas, and canyons. The La Sal Mountains 


rise to the cast, the high Aquarius Plateau to the west, 
and the Abajo Mountains to the south. The Colorado 
River flows through a 3,000-foot-deep canyon here. 


Goosenecks of the San Juan River are in San Juan 
County. The river flows in a series of bends for six miles 
in a gray canyon more than 1,200 feet deep. Mexican 
Hat Butte, a mound of red sandstone shaped like a giant 
hat, and Grand Gulch, with several hundred cliff dwell- 
ings, are in this arca. 

Hot Pots, near Midway, are limestone craters formed 
by ancient geysers which no longer spout. Visitors can 
swim in the hot water from the craters. The temperature 
of the water is about 110?F. 

Monument Valley crosses the Utah-Arizona border. 
Red sandstone formations rise sharply 100 to 400 feet 
from a flat valley floor. The valley is so level that a 
formation called “The Totem Pole" casts a 35-mile-long 
shadow in the evening. Navaho Indians live in the valley. 
See Ecuo (picture). 

Ruins of Prehistoric Cliff Dwellings line mountain ledges 
and ridges near Parowan, Kanab, Blanding, Bluff, Moab, 
Price, and Vernal. They were the homes of Indians who 
lived in the area until about 1300. The rocks have fine 
examples of ancient picture writing. See CLIFF DWELLERS. 

National Parks, Forests, Monuments, and Historic 
Sites. The federal government established Zion Na- 
tional Park in southwestern Utah in 1919. This park 
covers 143,254 acres of vividly colored cliffs, towering 
walls, and steep slopes. Bryce Canyon National Park, 
in Garfield County, includes 36,010 acres of strange 
land formations in more than 60 colors and shades. It 
was established in 1928. 

The federal government has set aside about 8,000,000 
acres as national-forest areas. Dixie, the largest, 
covers 1,839,548 acres in the southwestern corner of 
the state. Other national forests that lie wholly or partly 
in Utah include Ashley, Cache, Caribou, Fishlake, 
Manti-La Sal, Sawtooth, Uinta, and Wasatch. 

Eight areas have been preserved for national monu- 
ments because of their unusual scenery and beauty. 
These are Arches, Capitol Reef, Cedar Breaks, Dino- 
saur, Hovemweep (partly in Colorado), Natural Bridges. 
Rainbow Bridge, and Timpanogos Cave. Each national 
park and monument has a separate article in WORLD 
Book. 

In 1957, a seven-acre tract at Promontory became the 
Golden Spike National Historic Site. It includes the 
Spot where, in 1869, a golden spike was driven into the 
tails to complete the first transcontinental railroad. 

State Parks and Monuments. In 1957, Utah became 
the 48th state to establish a system of state parks. 

"Old Camp Floyd" State Park (40 acres), where Colonel 
Albert Sidney TORBE Ep camped from 1858 to 
1861, lies in Cedar Valley. It includes a military ceme- 
tery from that period. Established in 1957. 

Old State House State Park (4 acre), at Fillmore, was 
the site of Utah’s first Capitol. The structure, a wing of 
an intended Capitol that was never completed, was built 
in 1855-1856. It houses a museum of Indian and pioneer 
relics, Established in 1957. 

ioneer Monument State Park (85 acres) is at the mouth 
of Emigration Canyon east of Salt Lake City. Brigham 
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Young and the first Mormon pioneers entered the Salt 
Lake Valley through this pass on July 24, 1847. A monu- 
ment erected in 1947 stands on the spot where Young 
declared: “This is the place." Established in 1959 


Annual Events in Utah 


Every July 24th, Utahans observe the day on which 
the Mormon pioneers arrived in the Salt Lake Valley in 
1847. Celebrations usually last for several days. Salt 
Lake City holds the Days of '47 Pioneer Celebration 
and Rodeo at that time, and many other cities stage 
their own festivities, Other annual events їп Utah in- 
clude the following. 


February, Utah State Art Exhibit in the Capitol at 
Salt Lake City, month-long. 

April, Art Exhibit at Springville, month-long; Latter- 
day Saints Church Conference at Salt Lake City, early 
April; Salt Lake Symphonic Choir Concert in the Taber- 
nacle at Salt Lake City, Apr. 17. 

May, Utah State Junior Livestock show at Spanish 
Fork, first or second week. 

June, Roundup at Lehi, fourth week; Strawberry Days 
at Pleasant Grove, mid-June. 

July, Ute Stampede at Nephi, second week; Pioncer 
Days at Ogden, July 12-24; University of Utah Drama 
Festival at Salt Lake City, second and third weeks; 
National Horseshoe Tournament at Murray, July 18-25. 

August, Bonneville National Speed Trials on Bonneville 
Flats, Aug. 26-Sept. 1. 

September, Utah State Fair at Salt Lake City, second 
and third weeks. 

October, Latter-day Saints Church Conference at Salt 
Lake City, early October. 

December, Civic Oratorio, The Messiah, in the Taber- 
nacle at Salt Lake City, Sunday before Christmas; 
University Theater Ballet Festival at Salt Lake City, 
Christmas week. 


Government 


Constitution. President Grover Cleveland approved 
Utah’s constitution in January, 1896, and proclaimed 
Utah as the 45th state. The constitution provided that 
no church shall control the state. The Mormon Church 
had exercised strong control over the territorial govern- 
ment, and the United States requested this provision to 
prevent the church from having such authority. Amend- 
ments to the constitution may be proposed by either 
house of the legislature. They must be approved by two 
thirds of the members of both houses and by a majority 
of the voters. 

Executive. The voters elect the governor, secretary 
of state, state auditor, state treasurer, and attorney gen- 
eral to four-year terms. The state auditor and state 
treasurer may not succeed themselves. Utah has no 
lieutenant governor. If the governorship becomes va- 
cant, the secretary of state serves as governor, 

Legislature consists of a senate and a house of repre- 
sentatives, The voters elect senators for four years and 
representatives for two years. Utah has 25 senatorial and 
64 representative districts. Each county has at least one 
representative district. Some. senatorial : districts are 
made up of several small counties. The legislature meets 
in odd-numbered years on the second Monday in 


January. The constitution limits the length of regular 


sessions to 60 days. ist, 
Courts include the state supreme court, district courts, 
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Ray Atkeson 
In Picturesque Monument Valley on the Utah- 
Arizona border, Novaho Indian women weave color- 
ful woolen rugs. Their ancestors wove the same 
kinds of rugs hundreds of yeors ago. A Huge Stee! Mill stands on 
Glen Fishback, A.P.A. the edge of a 312-acre reser- 
„ S voir in Geneva, Utah. Mount 
Timpanogos juts up sharply in 
the background. 


Bryce Canyon offers one of 
the most colorful assortments of 
stone formations in the world. 
Wind, water, and frost have 
carved out the cliffs, pinnacles, 
and terraces, The canyon is a 
horseshoe-shaped amphitheater, - 
carved 1,000 feet deep into” 
the limestone. 


Sea Gull Monument in Salt Loke City was built in 
flocks of sea gulls that saved Utah crops 
s of crickets. 


memory of the 
in 1848. The birds ate great swarm: 


А 12. 
12-Mile-Long Railroad Causeway corries trains 
W. н. Wilson, F.P.G. 


across Great Salt Lake in the northern part of Utah. 


Mat Hummel 


Utah State Capitol wa: completed in Salt Lake City in 1915, 
Built mainly of granite and marble mined in Utah, the capitol 


a juvenile court, and justices of the peace. The chief 
justice and four associate justices, all elected for 10-year 
terms, make up the supreme court. The state has 7 
judicial districts and 18 district judges. District judges 
are elected for six years, and each district judge may 
hold court in any district. The state welfare board 
appoints judges to the juvenile court. Town trustees 
appoint town justices to six-year terms. Juvenile-court 
judges and elected justices of the peace serve for four 
years. 

Local Government. County officials in Utah include 
a three-member board of county commissioners, and a 
sheriff, assessor, clerk, recorder, treasurer, attorney, and 
auditor. Some counties also have a surveyor. 

Taxation. About a fourth of the state’s income comes 
from sales and use taxes, such as those on motor fuels or 
tobacco. The state also collects taxes on individual and 
corporation incomes, property, and gifts, 

Politics. Utah voted Democratic in its first national 
election in 1896. The voters have usually supported 
Republican presidential candidates since then, but 
Utah was Democratic from 1932 through the 1940°, 
Utahans have elected about an equal number of Re- 
publicans and Democrats to Congress. They have 
chosen more Republican governors than Democratic. 
For Utah’s voting record in presidential elections since 
1896, see ELECTORAL COLLEGE (table). 


History 


Indian Days. Indians who lived in pueblos, and later 
in cliff dwellings, made their homes in the Utah region 
until about 1300, when they abandoned the area. 
When white men came in 1776, four leading Indian 
tribes roamed the area. The Ute lived in east-central 
sections of Utah, and the Paiute, or Water U te, were in 
the southwestern valleys. Bands of Shoshoni, or Snake, 
Indians lived in the far north. The Gosiute occupied 
areas in the northwest. After Spaniards introduced 
horses to the West, the Ute and Shoshoni became expert 
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Utah Tour & Publicity Council 
has the Greek style of architecture. Classic Corinthian columns 
decorate the facade of the building and the rotunda. 


horsemen and buffalo hunters. See INDIAN, AMERICAN 
(table, Indian Tribes). 

Early Exploration. In 1540, the Spanish explorer 
Francisco Vasquez Coronado led an expedition north 
from Mexico. García López de Cárdenas, a leader of one 
of Coronado’s bands, discovered the Grand Canyon. 
He may have traveled as far north as the Utah region. 

More than two hundred years passed before the next 
white men came. They were two Spanish Franciscan 
friars, Silvestre Velez de Escalante and Francisco 
Atanasio Dominguez. They explored the area and dis 
covered Utah Lake in 1776. Four white fur traders 
belonging to an expedition of John Jacob Astor wan- 
dered through part of Utah in 1811 and 1812. They 
may have been the first Americans to visit the region. 

James Bridger discovered Great Salt Lake in 1824. 
He was a scout for General William H. Ashley's expedi- 
tion, which was searching for fur-bearing animals. 
Bridger thought he had found an ocean, because the 
water contained salt. Hundreds of fur trappers and 
traders soon came to the Great Salt Lake region. By 
1830, a trail led across Utah from Santa Fe to Los 
Angeles, 

The Mormons were Utah’s first permanent white set 
tlers. They belonged to the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints, organized by Joseph Smith.in 1830 
in Fayette, N.Y. From the first, the Mormons had been 
persecuted wherever they lived becausc of their religious 
beliefs and practices. "They moved from state to state; 
and lived in Ohio, Missouri. Illinois, and Nebraska be- 
ore reaching Utah. In 1846, Brigham Young decided 
to lead his people west in search of a new home. The 
Mormons arrived in the Salt Lake Valley on July 24, 
847. The first party of pioneers included 143 men, 3 
women, and 2 children. 

Many more groups of Mormon settlers soon followed, 
and built homes in the valleys of north-central Utah. In 
849, the Mormons established the revolving Perpetual 
Emigration Fund to bring to Utah European and Amer” 


san Mormons who did not have money for the trip. The 

ind operated about 40 years, and helped about 50,000 
ns. Largc numbers of Mormon settlers came from 
nd, Wales, Scotland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Germany. Brigham Young planned the communi- 
án the Utah valleys before the settlers arrived. Each 
pup of settlers consisted mostly of farmers and herds- 
en, but also included leaders, teachers, and tradesmen. 
community worked to support itself through co- 


tive by irrigation and good farming practices. 
ham Young and a church council governed the 
le. 

Indian Problems. The Ute were one of the strongest 
and most warlike tribes in the area. The first trouble 
"between the Indians and white pioneers was the Walker 
War of 1853. A group of Ute warriors led by Chief 
"Walker plundered Mormon settlements in revenge for 
‘the taking of their lands. The last important conflict 
with the Indians was the Ute-Black Hawk War of 1865- 
1868. The Ute chief, Black Hawk, began the outbreak, 
and it spread to many tribes. The Indians killed settlers 
and ruined their property. A treaty ended the war. 

Territorial Days. When the Mormons arrived, Utah 
belonged to Mexico. The Mexican War ended in 1848 
with the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, which granted 
the United States a vast territory that included present- 
day Utah (see GuApALuPE HrpALco, TREATY or). Early 
in 1849, the Mormons organized a provisional govern- 
ment for what they called the “State of Deseret.” Brig- 
ham Young became governor of this state, and church 
leaders filled other civil offices. In March, 1849, the 
Mormons prepared their first constitution and asked 
Congress for admission to the Union. Congress at first 
refused because of the Mormon custom of polygamy 
(see Porycamy). But in 1850 Congress established the 
Territory of Utah. The territory extended far to the east 
and west beyond the present state. President Millard 
Fillmore appointed Brigham Young as the first terri- 
torial governor. 

In 1856, the Utah territorial legislature drew up 
another Constitution and once more asked Congress for 
admission to the Union. Congress again refused, be- 
cause of the polygamy issue. In 1857, President James 
Buchanan appointed Alfred Cumming of Georgia as 
governor of the territory in place of Brigham Young. 
Buchanan wanted to take control of Utah from the 
Mormon Church. To enforce this appointment, federal 
troops arrived in Utah in 1858 under the command of 
Colonel Albert Sidney Johnston. This incident has been 
called the Utah War, although no fighting occurred. 

e Mormons submitted peaceably, but Brigham Young 
remained the real leader of the people. The troops 
stayed at Camp Floyd near present-day Lehi, until the 
Civil War began. 

In 1861, during the Civil War, telegraph lines from 
Washington, D.G., and California met at Salt Lake 
City to provide the first transcontinental telegraph serv- 
ice. President Abraham Lincoln received the first mes- 
sage on the new line. It was sent by Stephen J. Field, 
Chief Justice of California, to assure the President of 
California's loyalty to the Union. Utah's boundaries 
Were changed in 1861, as Nevada and Colorado ac- 
quired parts of the territory, and again in 1862 and 1866 
When additional territory to the west was taken from 
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Utah and added to Nevada. Congress determined the 
present boundaries in 1868, when it gave Wyoming 
part of Utah. 

The Mormons drew up their third constitution in 
1862, and again asked Congress for admission to the 
Union. Instead, Congress passed a law forbidding po- 
lygamy. The government again sent troops to Utah, 
under the command of Colonel Patrick E. Connor, to 
control the territory. Connor was interested in mining, 
and encouraged his soldiers to prospect for minerals 
After Connor learned that the ore in Bingham Canyon 
contained gold and silver, he informed the public of the 
discovery. A mining company began operations by 
1864, and a smelting furnace was built at Stockton. By 
1871, 32 mining companies were operating in Utah. 
Most of these firms came from the East. 

The federal courts did not actively enforce the 1862 
polygamy law until the 1870's, when they began to 
fine and imprison Mormons for this practice. The people 
of Utah again sought statehood in 1872, 1882, and 
1887. Congress refused cach time on the same grounds, 
and passed stricter laws against polygamy in 1882 and 
1887. Prosecution under the law of 1882 began in 1884, 
and 12,000 Mormons lost their citizenship that year. 
During the following years, hundreds of polygamists 
paid fines or served jail sentences. The law of 1887 con- 
fiscated the property of the Mormon Church and gave 
it to the United States for use by public schools. This 
law finally forced the church to exclude polygamy from 
its doctrines. In 1890, the Mormon Church president, 
Wilford Woodruff, ordered all Mormons to give up 
polygamy. £ 

Statehood. In 1895, the territory submitted to Con- 
gress a constitution that prohibited polygamy. Utah be- 
came the 45th state on Jan. 4, 1896. The people elected 
Heber M. Wells, a Republican, as theirfirststate governor. 

The 1900's. During the first то years of statehood, the 
Utah legislature reorganized state laws, created a state 
art institute in Salt Lake City, and authorized several 
irrigation projects. Completion of the first huge federal 
irrigation project in 1911 increased the amount of farm 
land. The great expansion of railroad service that began 
in the 1860's continued during the early 1900s. Mining 
developed rapidly as soon as the railroads could carry 
raw materials out of the state. The production of copper 
increased greatly after the introduction of surface min- 
ing methods in Bingham. Canyon in 1907. With the 
building of railroads, Utah farmers increased livestock 
operations, and production of beef cattle and sheep be- 
came an important industry. 

After 1910, the state's smelting industry developed 
rapidly with the construction of larger smelters in the 
Salt Lake Valley. The mining of nonferrous metals 
boomed during World War I, because of the great allied 
demand for raw materials. The economic depression of 
the 1930’s caused extreme poverty in Utah, because the 
mining industry collapsed and prices of farm products 
fell. Utah had a higher percentage of unemployed than 
any other state. - 

Just before World War II, the increased demand for 
manufactured products and raw materials pulled the 
state out of its slump. The war brought tremendous in- 
dustrial and mining growth. Utah ranked among the 
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RED-LETTER DATES IN UTAH 

1540 García López de Cárdenas discovered the Grand 
Canyon, and perhaps reached the southeastern 
Utah region. 

1776 Father Escalante and Father Domínguez made the 
first far-reaching exploration of the Utah region. 

1824 James Bridger, a member of a party of fur trappers, 
discovered Great Salt Lake. 

1843-1845 John Charles Frémont mapped the Utah area. 

1847 Brigham Young and the first Mormon pioneers 
arrived in Salt e Valley. 

1848 The United States won the Utah area from Mexico. 
1849 The Mormons created the provisional State of 
Deseret, and adopted their first constitution. 

1850 Congress established the Territory of Utah. 

1861 Telegraph lines met at Salt Lake City, providing 
the first transcontinental telegraph service. 

1869 The first transcontinental railroad was completed 
at Promontory. 

1890 The Mormon Church abandoned polygamy. 

1896 Utah became the 45th state on January 4. 

1911 The U.S. Bureau of Reclamation completed the 
Strawberry River reservoir, the state's first large 
reclamation project. 

1914 The first transcontinental telephone line was com- 
pleted near Wendover. 

1915 The state Capitol was completed. 

1944 Utah steel production began with the completion 
of a plant at Geneva. 

1948 Geologists discovered rich oil deposits in eastern 
Utah. 

1952 Rich uranium deposits were found near Moab. 

1957 Utah established a state park system. 

1959 Utah became an important missile-producing area. 

ts leas‏ ا ا ت 


five leading states in supplying such vital metals as сор- 
per, lead, zinc, gold, and silver. Construction of the 
Geneva steel plant and the creation of other war-related 
industries more than doubled the value of manufactur- 
ing. Early in World War II, the federal government 
established the largest bombing field in the United 
States in the western part of Great Salt Lake Desert. 
It was called the Wendover Bombing Range. 

Recent Developments. The great industrial expan- 
sion based on the state’s mineral resources continued in 
the 1950's. Steel fabrication increased about tenfold 
between 1947 and 1958. Oil production and refining 
developed into an important industry. A uranium de- 
posit, discovered near Moab in 1952, proved so rich that 
construction of one of the biggest uranium ore mills in 
the world began in 1955. The mill began processing 
uranium ore in 1956, and produces more than any other 
mill in the world. In 1957, Republican George D. Clyde 
succeeded Republican J. Bracken Lee as governor. 
Utah became a missile-producing center in 1959, with 
plants located near Ogden, Bacchus, and Brigham City. 


Famous Utahans 


Separate biographies are listed under the heading 
Utah in the Brocrapny section of the READING AND 
Stupy Gure. A statue of Brigham Young, the great 
Mormon leader, represents Utah in Statuary Hall in 
the Capitol in Washington, D.C. The following short 
biographies include other noted persons who were born. 
in Utah or did important work there, 

Angell, Truman Osborn (1810-1887), was employed 
by Brigham Young for the vast Mormon construction 
program that began in 1853. Buildings he designed 
include the Temple at Salt Lake City and the State 
House at Fillmore. He was born ip Providence, R.I. 
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Benson, Ezra Taft (1899- ), a marketing and fans 
specialist, became U.S. Secretary of Agriculture in 
1953. Benson, a Republican, served as executive seem 
tary of the National Council of Farmer Cooperatives 
from 1939 to 1944. He worked in Europe as a Mormon 
missionary, and in 1943 became one of the 12 apostles 
of the church. Benson was born at Whitney, Ida. 


Cannon, George Quayle (1827-190:), а Mormon 
apostle, territorial delegate, and editor, was born in 
Liverpool, England. He served on church missions in 
England and Hawaii. Cannon was editor of The Desa 
News (1867-1874, 1877-1879), a member of the Теп} 


torial Council (1865, 1866, 1869-1872). «nd delegate to 
Congress (1872-1882). He served as Brigham Young's 
secretary for three years. After Young's death, he be 
came advisor to three later presidents of the church. 

Grant, Heber J. (1856-1945), was president of the 
Mormon Church from 1918 to 1945. He served in the 
territorial legislature and on Mormon missions in Japan. 
He headed the Mormon European Mission from 1904 
to 1906. Grant was born in Salt Lake City. 

Knight, Jesse (1845-1921), became wealthy when he 
developed the Tintic silver and lead-mining district, 
and coal mines in Carbon County. He established sugar 
factories, power plants, woolen mills, and banks in the 
Provo area. In the late 1890's, Knight gave much finan- 
cial aid to the Mormon Church and to Brigham Young 
University. He was born in Nauvoo, Ill. 

Maeser, Karl G. (1828-1901), was born in Meissen, 
Germany. Brigham Young appointed him to organize 
the Utah Territory’s educational system. Maeser found- 
ed the Brigham Young Academy, now Brigham Young 
University, and organized many other academies. He 
helped frame Utah’s present constitution. 

McClellan, John J. (1874-1925), served as organist 
at the Mormon Tabernacle from 1900 to 1925, and ap- 
peared in many U.S. cities as a concert organist. He 
conducted the Salt Lake Opera Company and the Salt 
Lake Symphony Orchestra in the early 1900's. McClel- 
lan founded the Utah Conservatory of Music in 1911. 
He was born in Payson. 

Ogden, Peter Skene ( 1794-1854), а Canadian fur 
trader and explorer, was one of the first white men to 
reach the Great Salt Lake region. He explored much of 
present-day Idaho, Utah, Nevada, and California. The 
city of Ogden was named in his honor. Ogden was Бот 
in Quebec. 

Pratt, Parley Parker (1807-1857), joined the Mormon 
Church at its beginning, and became one of its apostles 
in 1835. He served on church missions in the United 
States, Canada, England, and Chile. In 1847, he joined 
the Mormon migration to Utah, where in 1849, he 
helped draw up the constitution of the State of Deseret. 
Pratt was born in Burlington, N.Y. : 

Priest, Ivy Baker (1905- ), began her political 
career in 1934 as president of the Utah State Young 
Republican Organization. She became the Republican 
National Committeewoman for Utah in 1944, and in 
1953 took office as Treasurer of the United States. She 
was born in Kimberly, 

Wells, Heber M. (1859-1938), served as the first state 
governor of Utah, from 1896 to 1905. He served а$ 
Assistant U.S, Secretary of the Treasury from 1921 t° 
1928. Wells, a Republican, was born in Salt Lake City. 


А. К. MORTENSEN. Critically reviewed by ELROY NELSON 


HISTORIC 
UTAH 


"This Is The Place," Brigham Young, the Mor- 
mon leader, is supposed to have said on seeing 
the eat Salt Lake Valley. His pioneer party 

he site of Salt Lake City on July 24, 1847. 


Promontory 


James Bridger, who discovered 
Solt Lake in 1824, моз a scout for a porty 
of fur trappers led by Williom H. Ashley 


К SALT LAKE CITY 
The First Transcontinental Railroad in America wos 
не! atPror у, Utah, on May 10, 1869. California ч 3 
for эче i i 5 
overnor Stan sve in the final spike, made of gold. The Bingham Canyon Mine 


supplies nearly а fourth of U.S. 
copper. The mine boomed after 
surface mining began in 1907. 


Qu. m 


The Discovery of Uranium 
The Sugar Beet Industry be- near Moab in 1952 touched off 
gcn in Utah їп 1852 when the c uranium rush. People come 
ions first planted beet seeds. to Utah from all over the coun- 
The Lehi plant, opened in 1890, try hoping to “strike it rich." 
was the third in the U.S. to suc- 3 
ceed in beet-sugar manufacture. 


The Bonneville Speedway stretches over hord 
^ salt beds of the Great Salt Lake Desert. Here, 

The Mormons Began Irrigation of the in 1947, John Cobb, a ЫШ чүчү е 

land in Utah in 1847, the year of their arrival. to travel more than 400 miles an hour o В 

They diverted City Creek, now in Salt Lake 

City, to flood the hard ground before plowing. 


UTAH 


Related Articles in Мово Book include: 
BIOGRAPHIES 


An alphabetical list of biographies relating to Utah 
appears under the heading Utah in the BIOGRAPHY 
section of the READING AND STUDY GUIDE. 


Cmes 
Brigham City Ogden Richfield 
Cedar City Price Saint George 
Logan Provo Salt Lake City 
Moab 
History 


Cliff Dwellers 

Deseret 

Frémont, John Charles 

Guadalupe Hidalgo, 
Treaty of 

Jefferson Territory 


Mormons 

Pioneer Life 

Ute Indians 

Western Frontier Life 
Young, Brigham 


NATIONAL Parks AND MONUMENTS 


Each national park and monument in Utah listed in 
the National Parks section of this article has a separate 
article in Мокір Book. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES 


Rocky Mountains 
Utah Lake 
Wasatch Range 


Colorado River 
Great Basin 
Great Salt Lake 
PRODUCTS 


For Utah's rank among the states in production, see 
the following articles: 


Copper Kaolin Silver Wool 
Gold Lead "Turkey Zinc 
Iron and Steel Sheep 


UNIVERSITIES AND. COLLEGES 


Utah universities and colleges that have Separate 
articles are listed in the Education section of this article. 


UNCLASSIFIED 
Rocky Mountain States 
Outline 
1. The Land and Its Resources 


A. Location and Size D. Deserts 
B. Land Regions E. Natural Resources 
C. Rivers and Lakes F. Climate 
Il. Life of the People 
A. The People B. Cities C. Country Life 


Il. Work of the People 


A. Mining D. Electric Power 
B. Manufacturing and "Transportation 
Processing Communication 
C. Agriculture 
IV. Education 
A. Schools B. Libraries C. M 
V. The Arts A T 


VI. Interesting Places to Visit 
- Annual Events in Utah 
Government 

IX. History 

X. Famous Utahans 


Questions 


What is unusual about the rivers in the Great Basi 
and Range region of Utah? s 

What lake once covered most of present-day Utah? 
What two lakes are remnants of that body of water? How 
and why do they differ? 


What histori 
10, ean oric event occurred at Promontory on May 


How did the Mormons pioneer in farming practices? 


Why has Utah become internationally known in auto- 
mobile racing? 
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How many times did the Mormons ask Congress t 
admitted to the Union as a state? Why did G 
refuse? 

Why did the Mormons come to Utah? Who led 

Where is the first monument ever erected to 
bird? Why was it built? 

What is Utah’s most valuable metal? 


Books to Read 

AsHTON, WENDELL J. Voice in the West. Duell, 
Biography of the Deseret News, a pioneer n 

Burt, OrtvE. Brigham Young. Messner, 1956. A story fo 
young people about the Utah colonizer. 

CLARK, Ann №. Blue Canyon Horse. Viking, 1954, 
story of an Indian boy and his horse. 

HUNTER, MILTON R. Ultah Indian Stori/s. Bookcraft О 
Salt Lake City, 1946. Tales of the Ute Indians, 
the Story of Her People, 1540-1947: A Centennial Hi 
of Utah. Deseret Book Co., Salt Lake City, 1946, 

KjELGAaRD, Jim. Coming of the Mormons. Ra 
House, 1953. (Landmark Books.) A narrative hi 
for young people, which emphasizes the character 
contributions of the Mormons. 

Miter, Јоѕерн. Monument Valley and the Navajo Qo 
Arizona . . . Utah. Hastings, 1951. 

MULDER, WILLIAM, and MORTENSEN, A. RusSELL, 
Among the Mormons: Historic Accounts by Сот 
Observers. Knopf, 1958. An anthology of writings аро 
the Mormons. 

Netson, ELRoy. Utah's Economic Patterns. University 
Utah Press, 1956. Discussion of Utah’s economy, 
cluding historical background. 

Sorensen, VIRGINIA E. The House Next Door: Utah 
Scribner, 1954. How Utah struggled to achieye stai 
hood, as seen through the eyes of a 16-year-old 
from Virginia. 

Utah: A Guide to the State. Hastings, 1954, Utah his 
and life. ; 

West, Ray B. Kingdom of the Saints: The Story of Brig 
Young and the Mormons. Viking, 1957. 

UTAH, UNIVERSITY OF, is a state-controlled coed 
tational school at Salt Lake City, Utah. It has scho 
of letters and science, education, mining and engine 
ing, business, law, social work, medicine, fine ar 
nursing, and pharmacy. The university also has gradi 
ate and extension divisions, Courses Ісаа to bachel 
master’s, and doctor’s degrees. Some classes are taug 
by television. The university was founded in 1850 | 
аз the University of Deseret. It received its present nan 
in 1892. It is the oldest state university west of the” 
Missouri River, For enrollment, sec UNIVERSITIES 
(table). А. Ray OLPIN 

UTAH LAKE is the largest fresh-water lake in Utah. 
The lake lies in a valley between mountain ranges near. 
the town of Provo, and is about 30 miles south of Great | 
Salt Lake. Utah Lake is about 8 miles wide, and 23 
miles long. It covers an area of about 150 square miles, 
and lies at a height of about 4,505 feet above sea level. 
The lake gets its water from streams which dash down 
the slopes of the Wasatch Range. Utah Lake empties 
into the Jordan River. The river flows on throught 
Salt Lake City and empties into Great Salt Lake. For 
location, see Uran (color map). А. В. MORTENSEN 

UTAH STATE UNIVERSITY OF AGRICULTURE AND 
APPLIED SCIENCE is a coeducational school at Logan; 
Utah. It has a graduate school and colleges of agricul- 
ture; education; forest, range, and wildlife manage 
ment; humanities and sciences; family life; business and 
Social sciences; and engineering and technology. The 
university was founded in 1888. For enrollment, s€ 
UNIVERSITIES (table). DARvE CHASE 


UTAMARO KITAGAWA, oo tah mah roh kih tah gah 
753.1806). was a leading Japanese printmaker 
turned public taste in the direction of bold drawing, 


He 


{ unusual color contrasts. His beauti- 
тз of lovers are tall and graceful. He 
í n only from the waist up, and drew 
faces and hands with great elegance under masses of 
etblack hair. Toward the end of his life, he turned for 
novelty to еха‹ tions and distortions, which some 
followers carried even farther. Utamaro was born 
at Kawagoe, Japan ALEXANDER C. SOPER 

UTE INDIANS, oot, gave their name to the state of 
Utah. This western tribe lived in the mountains and 
plains along what is now the Colorado-Utah border 
and in northern New Mexico. 

Before the coming of the white man, the Ute were 
hunters апа secd-gatherers much like the Shoshoni 
(see INDIAN, AMERICAN [California-Intermountain 
Indians|). During the summer months, they moved in 
small family groups to the mountain valleys in search 
of berries, fish, and game. During the cold, snowy win- 
ters, they left the mountains and followed the antelope, 
deer, and buffalo into the warmer plateau regions to 
the south. 

When the Ute acquired horses from the Spaniards in 
the 1700's, they changed their way of life. They became 
expert horsemen and ranged over a much wider area 
than before, hunting buffalo. Family groups joined 
together to form marauding bands. They obtained 
horses by raiding Spanish settlements or nearby Indian 
tribes. Sometimes they even bartered their own children 
for horses. Raiding and hunting led the Ute into war- 
fare with powerful Plains tribes, including the Coman- 
che, Kiowa, Cheyenne, and. Arapaho. From them they 
copied such customs as the tepee, the sun dance, and 
the travois (see Travors). They also adopted the custom 
of using large defensive shields. 

The government assigned reservations in Utah and 
Colorado to the Ute in the late 1800’s. After several 
outbreaks, they settled down as farmers and cattlemen. 
The discovery of oil and minerals on their lands im- 
proved their economic condition. Many became skilled 
industrial workers. CHARLES E. DIBBLE 

See also CotonApo (Famous Coloradans [Ouray]; 
Inpian Wars (Death on the Plains). 

UTENSIL. See KITCHEN. 

UTERUS. Scc EMBRYO. 

UTICA, YOO tee kuh, was an ancient city of North 
Айса. According to an ancient tradition, which arch- 
н 10а evidence does not support, the Phoenicians 

tilt Utica about 1100 в.с. The city stood about 20 
miles northwest of ancient Carthage, near the Gulf of 
T'unis, It lay about halfway between the modern Afri- 
can cities of Tunis and Bizerte. 

In the days of its glory, Utica was almost as powerful 
ES Carthage. When the Roman legions entered North 
eres the Third PunicWar, Utica accepted Roman rule 

came the capital of a Roman province 1n Africa. 
ess ей became an important religious pe 
ae uh 500's, conquering Arab tribes invade 5 e 

00. estroyed it. Excavations by the French in the 

"Us uncovered the huge amphitheater of ancient 
dum Other explorations brought to light ШЕ 
tlie es and sturdy fortifications. These findings prove! 

atness of Utica. уулам Scorr FERGUSON 


ng poses. à 
women OF | 
n showed t 


Shostal 


Revolutionary War Memorial near Utica, N.Y., over- 
looks the Mohawk River and morks the Oriskany Battlefield. 


UTICA, N.Y. (pop. 100,410; alt. 415 ft.), is an im- 
portant commercial and industrial center, located in 
the Mohawk Valley along the New York State Barge 
Canal. It lies about 90 miles northwest of Albany, half- 
way between Buffalo and New York City. The city lies 
in a rich agricultural and dairy re ion and is the gate- 
way to the Adirondacks. Utica is also a port of entry. 

'The city covers an arca of about 16 square miles. 
Utica has more than 150 miles of well-paved, tree-lined 
streets, boulevards, and parkways, and more than 850 
acres of public parks. 

Industry and Trade. During the late 1800's and сапу 
1900’s, Utica ranked first among the cities of New York 
in the production of cotton cloth. After World War II, 
when many textile companies began to move to south- 
ern states, Utica factories started to produce a variety 
of tools, machines, and manufactured articles. Impor- 
tant products include heating, ventilating, refrigerat- 
ing, and air-conditioning equipment; electronic tools 
and products; pneumatic tools; paper products; spray- 
ers; air compressors; fishing rods and tackle; and men’s 
and boys’ clothing. Two large insurance companies 
maintain headquarters in Utica. Itis also a trading cen- 
ter for farmers of the Mohawk Valley. 

Utica lies on the only water-level pass through the 
Appalachian Mountains, and has been on the direct 
route between the East and the West since the 1700s. 
The New York Thruway, a superhighway linking Buf- 
falo and New York City, passes through Utica. The city 
operates its own airport. Three railroads and several bus 
and motor-freight lines serve Utica. The city also serves 
as a major terminal for barges operating on the New 
York State Barge Canal. 

History. A king’s grant to William Cosby and his 
associates in 1734 included the site of Utica. Fort Schuy- 
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UTILITARIANISM 


ler was built on the site during the French and Indian 
War (1754-1763). After the Revolutionary War, many 
persons from New England and the lower Mohawk 
Valley settled there. Utica was incorporated as a village 
in 1798. The name (from that of an ancient North Afri- 
can town) was drawn from suggestions placed in a hat. 
Utica was chartered as a city in 1832. It has a mayor- 
council form of government. WILLIAM E. YOUNG 

UTILITARIANISM, уоо тп. uh TAIR ih ип izm, is the 
doctrine that the goal of life is “the greatest happiness of 

the greatest number." Whatever brings about this hap- 
piness has “utilit nything that obstructs such hap- 
piness is useless. Utilitarians hold that the most definite 
mark of happiness is pleasure. Jeremy Bentham, “the 
father of the Utilitarians,” first developed this idea in 
England. 

The name Utilitarianism was not used until John 
Stuart Mill, a disciple of Bentham, formed the Utili- 
tarian Society in 1823. The society became a great 
center of liberal thought and helped to bring about 
many reforms. H. M. KALLEN 

See also BENTHAM, JEREMY; Democracy (How British 
Democracy Developed); Mr. 

UTILITY, PUBLIC. See Ривилс Urnrry. 

UTOPIA, yoo ТОН pih uh, is the name commonly 
given to an imaginary land where everything is sup- 
posed to be perfect. The name utopia comes from the 
Greek words ou and topos, meaning no place. The 
name refers particularly to a type of society with ideal 
economic and social conditions. People often apply 
the adjective utopian to plans of reform that they con- 
sider to be impractical and visionary. 

The word utopia was used as the title of a famous 
book by Sir Thomas More. Utopia was first published in 
Latin in 1516 and was translated into English in 1551. 
It is partly in the form of a dialogue. The book gives 
More's views on the ideal government. But, like most 
writings on utopias, it also criticizes social and economic 
conditions of More's times. 

More's Utopia is the report of a Portuguese sailor 
Raphael Hythlodaye. The sailor has made three voy- 
ages to America with the explorer Amerigo Vespucci, 
and tells More of his travels through wild and unex- 
plored places. The greatest wonder he describes is the 
island of Utopia. This is the ideal commonwealth 
where all men are equal, prosperous, educated, and 
wise. 

Several other books have presented. an imaginary 
ideal state of society. One of the first books describing 
à utopia was Plato's Republic, written about 375 B.c. 
More recent utopias are described in Samuel Butler’s 
Erewhon, which almost spells nowhere backwards (1872); 

Edward Bellamy’s Looking Backward ( 1888); and H. G. 
Wells’ A Modern Utopia (1905). GEORGE A. Wickes 

See also BELLAMY, Epwarp; Моке, SIR ‘Tuomas; 
Prato; Wers, “Н. G.," HERBERT С. ў 

UTRECHT, YU trekt (pop. 241,635; metropolitan area, 
325,000), a Dutch city, lies on the Rhine River, about 
22 miles southeast of Amsterdam, For location, see 
NETHERLANDS (color map). Utrecht is called the city of 
spires and bridges because of its many churches and 
bridges. A triple avenue of trees, the Maliebaan, is one 
of the loveliest and most popular sights in Utrecht, 
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Industries include sawmills, machine shops, brewer. 
ies, carpet works, and factories that make velvets, cot. 
tons, linens, and musical instruments. 

Much Dutch history centers about this interesting 
old city. In 1579, the seven northern. Protestant prov. 
inces united in Utrecht. The nation of l'he Netherlands 
grew out of this union. The treaty that ended the War 
of the Spanish Succession was signed at Utrecht in 1713 
(see UTRECHT, PEACE or). Bi SJAMIN HeNNINCIER 

UTRECHT, YU trekt, PEACE OF, was one of the 
great international peace settlemenis of history. The 
conference opened in Utrecht, Holland, in 1712, at the 
end of the War of the Spanish Succession. In America, 
this was known as Queen Anne’s War, one of the French 
and Indian Wars. Representatives [rom all major 
European nations met to discuss peace terms. "They 
signed agreements at Utrecht in 1713. 

The Peace of Utrecht made many changes in the 
map of Europe, and tried to establish a balance of 
power. It also helped to increase Great Britain's colonial 
and commercial power. The treaty recognized the 
French Duke of Anjou as King of Spain, but France 
agreed that Spain and France would never be united 
under one ruler. Great Britain acquired Gibraltar and 
the island of Minorca from Spain. Spain also gave 
Great Britain the assiento, or contract for supplying the 
Spanish colonies with African slaves. The Duke of 
Savoy took control of the Spanish island of Sicily. 
Austria received Milan, Naples, Sardinia, and the 
Catholic Netherlands from. Spain. Holland, in the 
"barrier treaties," received the right to arm frontier 
towns against French aggression. 

In America, France ceded Nova Scotia, Newfound- 
land, and the Hudson Bay "Territory to Great Britain, 
but retained New France (Quebec) ^ конат G. L. Ware 

See also FRENCH AND INDIAN Wars (Queen Anne’s 
War) Succession Wars (The War of the Spanish 
Succession). 

UTRILLO, 00 TREE loh, MAURICE (1983-1955), was 
a French painter. The streets and buildings of Paris fur- 
nished much of the subject matter for his best pictures. 
Montmartre was his particular favorite. Hc painted this 
subject many times with a deft brush, often using 
rather thin and usually light-colored pigment. In his 
most attractive work, he combines a fine ability to draw 
with the brush with a delicate color which suggests the 
atmosphere and picturesqueness of the subject. Utrillo 
was born in Paris. ]озери C. SLOANE 

UVULA. See Mourn, 

UZBEKISTAN, оог beck ih STAN, or UZBEK SOVIET 
SOCIALIST REPUBLIC, is the most thickly populated 
Soviet state in central Asia. It lies in the foothills of the 
Tien Shan and Pamir mountains in Turkestan, and 
extends northwest to the Aral Sea. For location, se 
Russia (color map). 

he State covers 157,400 square miles and has à 
population of 8,113,000. The region produces large 
quantities of almonds, apricots, cotton, and raisins and 
other dried fruit. Stock and sheep raising and horse 
breeding are important activities, Mineral resources 
include natural gas, petroleum, and sulfur. The state 
also has clectric-power stations and steel mills. Tash- 
kent, the largest city in the Asian part of Russia, is the 
capital of Uzbekistan, 

See also TASHKENT; TURKESTAN. 


THEODORE SHABAD 


TH ^ ^ "WIND 


is the 22nd letter of our alphabet. It 
came from a letter used by the 
Semites, who once lived in Syria 


and Palestine. They called the letter waw, their word 
for hook. They wrote the letter with a symbol borrowed 
from an Egyptian /eroglyphic, or picture symbol. The 
Greeks borrowed the letter from the Phoenicians and 
gave ita V-shape. Һе Romans, when they adopted it, 


dropped the vertical stroke. They used it for the vowel 
sound, u, and the consonant sound, v. About A.D. 900, 
people began to write р at the beginning of a word and и 
in the middle. During the Renaissance, people began 
using v for the consonant and u for the vowel. But the 
change was not final for several hundred years. See 
ALPHABET. 

Uses. V or v is about the 21st most frequently used 
letter in books, newspapers, and other material printed 
in English. V is the Roman numeral for five. As an 


abbreviation, |” may stand for veteran or volunteer. It is The 22nd letter took its shape from an ancient Egyptian 
the abbreviation for verb in grammars and dictionaries. symbol for a supporting pole. The Romans gave it its 
In music, it stands for violin or voice. It may mean vari- present shape, but used it for both U and V sounds. 


ous, volt, volume, ox versus. In chemistry, V is the symbol 
for the element vanadium. 

Pronunciation. ^ person pronounces v by placing his 
lower lip on his upper teeth, closing his velum, or soft 
palate, and forcing his breath through his teeth and 
lips, vibrating his vocal cords. This sound may be 
spelled ph, as in Stephen. In German, it may have a 
sound like that of English f. In Spanish it may have a 
b sound. Sec PRONUNCIATION. 1. J. Gern and J. M. Werts 


The Romans, about A.D. 114, 
gave the letter its capital form. 


The Greeks, about 600 B.C., 
called their letter upsilon. 


The Small Letter v developed from | 
‘oman writing in the A.D, 500's. It 
Was changed slightly in the 800's, and 


had the form we use now by the 1500's. 


1) TODAY 
AD. 500 V У | 


The Phoenicians, about 1000 
B.C., used a symbol of a hook. 


The Egyptians, about 3000 B.C., 
used a symbol of a supporting pole. 
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V-1, V-2 


V-1, V-2. See Gump Мака к (In World War ID; 
Коскят (Barly Research; High-Altitude Experiments). 

У.Е DAY, or VICTORY IN EUROPE DAY, was offi- 
cially proclaimed by President Harry 5. Truman on 
Tuesday, May 8, 1945. It marked the surrender of the 
German armed forces and the end of the fighting against 
Germany 

The German surrender was signed at the headquarters 
of General Dwight D. Eisenhower in Rheims, France, 
at 241 л.м. on May 7. Colonel General Alfred Jodl, 
chief of staff of the German armed forces, signed for 
Germany Groscr Е. Mowry 

See also Мокро War II (Victory in Europe). 

V-J DAY, o: VICTORY OVER JAPAN DAY, marked 
the end of World War П. At 7 р.м. on August 14, 1945, 
President Harry S. Truman announced that Japan had 
agreed to surrender unconditionally. Japan had been 
trying to end the war, and surrender rumors had raced 
through the United States for the four days before 
August 14. But President Truman's announcement 
made the surrender certain. 

September 2, 1945, has since been declared the offi- 
cial V-J Day. On that day, the Japanese signed the 
terms of surrender aboard the battleship U.S.S. Missouri 
in Tokyo Bay. Groxor Е. Mowry 

See also Worro Wan II (Victory in the Pacific). 

V-PARTICLE is a name that was originally given to 
nuclear particles that produced V-shaped tracks when 
they passed through а cloud chamber (see WILSON CLOUD 
CHAMBER). Scientists no longer use the term V-particle. 
They have found that V-shaped tracks are produced by 
hyperons and K-mesons. Scientists call any phenomenon 
that produces a V-shaped track a V-event. See also Атом 
(Inside the Atom). 

VAAL RIVER, vahl, is the largest branch of the 
Orange River in South Africa. It rises in the Drakens- 
berg Mountains in southeastern Transvaal. For 750 
miles the Vaal is the boundary between Transvaal and 
the Orange Free State. It joins the Orange River in 
Cape Province. Dams on the Vaal supply water for 

Johannesburg. Only small boats can sail on the Vaal 
River, because it has many rapids. бкоаск Н.Т. KIMBLE 

МАСА, ÁLVAR NÜNEZ CABEZA DE. See CaBEZA 
DE Vaca, ALVAR NÓREZ. 


VACATION. The human body cann 
efficiency without frequent rest. Doctors 
ognized that many illnesses of the body : 
tem can best be cured by a rest from n 
activity. A change in routine helps 
bodies, minds, and spirits to full power 
change а vacation. 


perate at full 
have long me. 
nd nervous sys 
nal, everyday 
store people, 
Ve call such a 


To young persons, a vacation usually :ncans the sum 
mer months when they do not have t tend school 
For the average adult, a vacation is : finite period 


of time when he does not have to work а! 
The custom of giving employees a regular vacation with 
pay began fairly recently. It started with the develop. 
ment of factories, large stores, and large business offices 
During the 1800, employers began to discover that 
their employees worked more efficiently aler a vacation 
Many labor union contracts require that cmployees be 
given annual vacations. 

Things to do on a vacation are almost countless 
Present-day transportation has made it possible for 
vacationers to travel to almost any place they choose. 
This has given rise to the tourist industry 

There are many interesting places for the vacationist 
to go in the United States and Canada. For descriptions 
of these places, see NATIONAL MONUMENT; NATIONAL 
PARK; the Interesting Places to Visit section and the 
Annual Events section of the articles on cach of the 
states in the United States and each of the Canadian 
provinces. BravARD S. MASON 

See also Campinc; Dupe Rancu; Honnv; SAFETY 
(Safety in Outdoor Recreation); Үоотн Hostet. 

VACCINATION. VACK sih NAY shun, means the in- 
jection of any dead or weakened viruses or germs into 
the body for the purpose of developing bodily resistance 
to diseases. The vaccine (material injected) works by 
causing the body to develop antibodies which act to 
prevent the disease (see ANTIBODY). 

The word vaccination comes from the Latin word 
vacca, meaning cow. The term originally referred only 
to the injection of cowpox virus into the body to prevent 
smallpox. 

Vaccines are carefully prepared to insure that they 
will not carry infection into the body. They are tested 
so that they will be strong enough to cause the body to 
develop resistance to the disease, but weak enough so 
that they will not cause serious symptoms of the disease 

Wide World 


is regular job 


Doctors Vaccinate Babies 
against smallpox, "polio, an 
other. dread diseases. The 
vaccines, prepared from dead 
or weakened viruses, help the 
body build resistance. 

е: 


wr 


before the body develops its resistance. Then they are 
injected into the body through a hollow needle inserted 
into a muscle о: vein. See HYPODERMIC INJECTION. 

The process uf vac cination was developed һу an 
English physic Edward Jenner, in 1796, to combat 
smallpox. Its success against smallpox led to a search 
that still conti s for vaccines that can be injected 
into the body ;revent other diseases. 

The most natic development of a vaccine in 
modern times 1e Salk vaccine, which prevents polio- 
myelitis. In 19 a four-in-one vaccine was developed 
to immunize с! геп against polio, whooping cough, 
diphtheria, ar tanus. Vaccination has also proved 
useful against ıoid fever, Rocky Mountain spotted 
fever, influenza, and tuberculosis. Austin Eowarp мети 

Related Articles in WorLD Book include: 


BCG Jenner, Edward Salk, Jonas Edward 
Inoculation Poliomyelitis Smallpox 
VACUUM, | {CK yoo um, is a term taken from the 


Latin word vacuus, which means empty. А vacuum is a 
space which has no matter in it. Strictly speaking, there 
is no such thing as a vacuum, because all space as we 
know it contains some matter. In practice, we speak of a 
vacuum as a space from which most of the air or other 
gas has been taken, and in which the pressure is ex- 
tremely low. But this is more properly called only a 
partial vacuun 

In the air we breathe, there are about four hundred 
billion times а billion molecules of gas to each cubic 
inch. Man can create partial vacuums in which there 
are only a few billion or even a few million molecules in 
cach cubic inch. But no one has ever succeeded in creat- 
ing an absolute vacuum—that is, in taking all the air 
out of an enclosed space. We cannot do this, even with 
the most powerful air pump or by chemical means. 
Among the most nearly complete vacuums that have 
been attained js one in which the pressure of the gas is 


When с person sucks on a straw, a partial 
vacuum is created, Liquid from the drink rises 
to fill the space and reaches the mouth. 


Lower air pressure on fo 
WR causes the airplane to rise. 


The pump creates о partial vacuum in 
a pipe. Water rises to fill the vacuum, 
реп flows from the spout. 


Y the wing 


VACUUM 


about one ten thousand-millionth of the normal premere 
of the ай. Scientists speak of Ag or lou parteal ашта, 
depending upon how completely the air or any other 
gas has been taken out of an enclosed space. Any space 
in which the air pressure is about one thousandth of that 
of the atmosphere is usually called а vacuum. 

The important thing about a vacuum is that itis usw 
ally a useful emptines. For example, if we create а 
partial vacuum in any space, water or any other fluid 
may enter into И. We make use of this principle in 
drinking lemonade through a straw. We do not pull the 
liquid up through the straw, Instead, by sucking on one 
end of it, we take out some of the air that is in the straw 
The air outside exerts pressure on the liquid and forces it 
up and out through the partial vacuum in the straw 
The pump used to pump water into our homes, the air 
pumps which inflate automobile tires, and the gas in- 
take of an automobile motor all make use of this prin- 
ciple, The vacuum cleaner is another example of the 
usefulness of a vacuum. The vacuum bottle makes use 
of a vacuum to keep heat from being conducted in or 
out of the bottle. Most electronic tubes contain a high 
vacuum. This keeps the air or gas inside from being 
affected by the passage of electrons across the tube X- 
ray tubes are usually vacuum tubes. 

In the sugar-refining industry, a vacuum pan is used, 
This evaporates liquids at a temperature lower than the 
ordinary boiling point. The vacuum pan is made up of 
a closed vessel heated by a steam jacket. An air pump 
holds the steam in the air constantly from the surface of 
the liquid inside. The liquid boils and evaporates with- 
out danger of burning. 

In some vacuum tubes in use today, as much air as 
possible is taken out of the tubes by means of an air 
pump. Then a chemical called a “getter” is placed in- 


HOW WE USE A VACUUM 


After water has been raised by steam 
pressure, a vacuum pulls it down out 
of the top of this glass coffee moker. 


Amplifying, X-ray, and photoelectric 
tubes all make use of a vacuum. 


NN 
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VACUUM BOTTLE 


the the tater This Gocovases the vacuum by combining 
with a large part of the remaining air inside the tube. 
The chemical itself coats the inside surface of the tube. 

One other important characteristic of а vacuum is the 
баст that sound cannot crom а high vacuum. This can be 
sere И we set an alarm dock ringing inside а bell jar in 
the Laboratory, As the air inside the bell jar is pumped 
out, he sound of the clock's bell gradually grows les 
and lom until such a high partial vacuum is reached that 
the ringing bell can be heard no more Manon Sou 

See abo Pomp; EÉuncrwowics (Vacuum Tubes); 
Vacuum Borna; Vacuum CLEANER. 

VACUUM BOTTLE. We can keep liquids hot or cold 
for as long as twenty-four hours in vacuum bottles, some- 
times called Armor bottles. The vacuum bottle is de 
signed to cut down as far as possible the normal ex- 
change of heat between the outside and the inside of the 
bottle. The design takes into account the three ways in 
which heat is transferred. These are conduction, convec- 
tion, and radiation. See Нклт (How Heat Travels). 

The vacuum bottle has an inner container, which is 
made of glass because glass is a poor conductor of heat. 
This inner container is a double glass bottle, or a bottle 
within a bottle. The air between the two bottles is rœ 
moved to produce a near vacuum, and the lips of the 
two bottles are sealed together by melting the glass 
edges. This vacuum arrangement slows down the trans- 
fer of heat by convection. In order to reduce the transfer 
of heat by radiation, the facing surfaces of the glass 
bottles, are coated with a silvery solution of aluminum 
which reflects heat. Cork is used for the stopper and for 


Cutaway View of a Vacuum Bottle 


A BOTTLE 
INSIDE 
A BOTTLE 
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the pads which hold the bottles in place in their окну 
container because cork is a poor сопа ‘or of heat. The 
outer container is made of metal or o! molded platis 
"The bottles are held in place within the container by ۾‎ 
rubber collar at the top of the containcr ^ spring at the 
bottom acts as a cushion for the glass +. (cles. This a 
sorbs shock and prevents breakage the bottle i 

The first vacuumrinsulated containc: was the Dewar 
flask. Sir James Dewar invented it in › аз а meam 
of keeping heat away from liquid gases vith which be 
was experimenting. He sold it under the irade name df 


Thermas, meaning heat. 

Vacuum containers range in capacity from 2 ounce 
to 15 gallons. Vacuum containers have many uses. They 
аге carried on exploring and scientific expeditions, and 
on transport planes. They are also used in the handling 
of certain chemicals and drugs, and for vious scientific 
experimental purposes. 

VACUUM CLEANER is a machine [or removing dit 
from floor coverings, upholstery, tapestries. and various 
other household furnishings. The first motor-driven 
cleaner of the vacuum type was invented by John § 
Thurman of St. Louis, Mo. His first patent for a “pnew 


‚ттм Canta 


matic carpet renovator” was obtained in 1899. Vacuum 
cleaners became popular with housewives and are now 
а common piece of household equipment 

The vacuum cleaner does its work with а suction fan 
or an air exhausting fan. The fan or pump makes a par 
tial vacuum (space where there is little air) within the 
cleaner. The cleaner gets its name from ‘his. Outside 


air always tries to fill a vacuum. The outside air rushing 
into the vacuum picks up dirt and waste and carries it 
to the bag attached to the cleaner. 


The two basic types of vacuum cleaners are rotating 
cylinder cleaners and straight suction cleaners. The 
rotating cylinder cleaner has either a stiff brush or a set 


of agitator bars that helps to loosen dirt in a rug. The 
vacuum in the cleaner then pulls the dirt into an up 
right bag that is attached to the-handle o! the cleaner. 
‘The straight suction cleaner removes dirt by suction only. 
It is also called a tank or cannister cfeancr. The dirt is 
carried into the cleaner through a flexible tube that is 
attached to the cleaner's top or side. In sorge models, 
dirt is deposited in a tank of water to avoid raising 
just. 

The hand vacuum cleaner is a'siitaller machine. It is 
light enough to carry and is usedifor dusting and clean- 
ing clothing, upholstered furnittire, "curtains; draperies, 
Tugs, and carpets. This type of yacuum cleanér can also 
be used asa hair dryer. om" 5. © Raywonv F. Үлт 

See also ELECTRIC MoroR (picture). 

VACUUM PUMP. See Pump, —— 

VACUUM TUBE. See De Forest, LEE; ELECTRONIG 
(Vacuum Tubes). 

VADUZ, VAH doots (pop. 3,398; alt. 1,499 ft). i$ 
the capital of the principality of Liechtenstein. The 
city lies in an Alpine valley, in the shadow of high 
mountains. The major industry is cotton manufactur 
ing. For location, sce Liecurensters (map). Vaduz was 
founded early in the Middle Ages, and many of the 
original buildings are still standing. The castle of the 
princes of Liechtenstein stands on a mountain high 
above the city. Grorce КЕН 

VAGABOND POET. See Linpsay, VACHEL. 


Authenticated News 
The Torres de Cuarte in Valencia, Spain, built in the 
1400's, once served os а main fortified entrance to the city. 


VAGRANCY, VAY gran sih. A person who wanders 
from place to place, and who lives in idleness and with- 
out any settled home, is called a vagrant, or vagabond. 
Most states of the Union have laws against vagrancy, 
based on the idea that a vagrant has “no visible means 
of support” and may become a public charge. A person 
arrested for vagrancy may be sentenced to а term in jail. 
Law enforcement officers often arrest beggars and 
criminals as vagrants. Faro E, Іхвло 

VAISYA. See CASTE. 

VALDEMAR. Sce Denmark (The Danish Empire). 

VALDEZ GLACIER. See Glacier (Famous Glaciers). 
б p. PEDRO DE. Sce Cmte (Early Coloniza- 

ion). 

VALDOSTA STATE COLLEGE is a four-year coedu- 
cational college of arts and sciences at Valdosta, Ga. It 
isa state-supported senior unit of the University System 
of Georgia. Courses lead to the В.А. and B.S. degrees. 
The college was founded in 1906 and opened in 1913 
аз a two-year college for women. It was made cocduca- 
tional in 1950. For enrollment, see UxivERsrriEs (table). 

VALE OF KASHMIR. See KASHMIR. 

VALEDICTORIAN. See GRADUATION. 

VALENCE, VA lens, in chemistry, is the combining 
= of an atom or radical. The hydrogen atom (va- 
ence 1) is the standard for the valence of other atoms. 
"s ferent valences are due to the number of electrons 

àt an atom will give, take, or share in pairs when it 
reacts with other atoms. GEORGE L. Вози 

Ste also Снемвткү (Formulas for Compounds); 

ND (chemical); Lewis, GILBERT N. 


VALENTINE, SAINT 


VALENCIA, сл LEN гуай (рор. MIU. bo ia he 
fertile northern past of V cantar, a dari dites © nass 
the coast. For location, we Vewnzeeas (coke ашыр} lı 
о the country Мен manna arie emirs Lester из 
inchide 4 o mii, sad usanim Ve 
lencia was founded (n 1555 

VALENCIA, sà LEN АА aû (рор. so MW). b the 
third largest city in Spain. Only Madrid and Валео 
are larger. Valencia lies on the Turia River. It is heve 
miles from the Mediterranean Coast and Из pon of 
Villanueva del Geo. For location, we Seam (сойи 
map). Hundreds of years ago, the Romane built walk 
around their seulement at Valencia. Thor walls weer 
restored in 1356, but were tom down in 187: 

The city is one of the railroad centem of casters Spain 
and carries on a large export trade in oranges and other 
fruits. Valencia ls noted for the manufacture of silk, and 
for production of colored tiles, tobacco, textiles, and 
iron and bronze wares. The city's products also inchade 
cement, furniture, musical intruments, paper, toys, and 
perfumes and cosmetics 

Valencia was long occupied by the Moon. Ih has 
rows of white houses built in the Moorish style, and 
many famous public buildings dating from the 1200's, 
although today much of the city is modern. The Uni- 
versity of Valencia is well known. Warma C. Lavos 

VALENS, VA lune (A.D. 3287408), was an Бам 
Roman empero. He was bom in Pannonia, the 
younger brother of the Roman Emperor Valentinian 1, 
who named him coruler in charge of the сажето prov- 
inces in A.D. 364. Valens had continual difficulties with 
the Goths. The Huns were pushing the Goths south 
toward the Roman frontier. Finally, Valens permitted 
them to live inside Roman territory on the south side 
of the Danube River. But the Romans treated the Goths 
so badly that they revolted. Valens at first put down the 
revolt. But in 378, the Goths, aided by the Alans and 
some Huns, fought him at Adrianople. Valens and 
about two thirds of his men were killed in the battle 
Sce also Gom; Vaventintan (1). 

VALENTINE, SAINT, is (he name associated with 
two martyrs of the early Christian Church Little is 
known about them. The Roman history of martyrs lists 
two Saint Valentines as having been martyred on Feb- 
тагу 14 by being beheaded. One supposedly died in 
Rome and the other at Interamna, now Temi, бо miles 
from Rome. There is no conclusive evidence for doubt- 
ing the existence of cither of these two men. 

The Saint Valentine who died in Rome seems to have 
been a priest who suffered death during the persecu- 
tion of Claudius the Goth about A.D. 269. А basilica 
was built in his honor in Rome in A.D. 350, and a cata- 
comb containing his remains was found on this location 

Another history of martyrs mentions a Saint Valen- 
tine who was bishop of Interamna and who may have 
been martyred in Коше. By being remembered both in 
Rome and in Interamna, he may have come to be con- 
sidered as two persons, but this is not entirely certain. 

The custom in the United States of exchanging valen- 
tines on February 14 can be traced to the English poct, 
Geoffrey Chaucer. He mentioned that birds began to 
pair off on Saint Valentine's Day (sce VALENTINE’S 
Day). Janes A. Consert and FULTON J. Seren 


Romar Grsnwaww Bone 
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VALENTINE'S М 
DAY 


VALENTINE'S DAY is celebrated on | cbruary 14 asa 
festival of romance and affection. Pec send gi " 
cards called valentines to their sweethearts, their 


and members of their families. Verses on many valen. 
tines contain tender thoughts. Other valentines may in. 
clude humorous pictures and sayings. But almost all 
ask, *Be My Valentine.” 

Valentine's Day comes on the feast day of two dif 
ferent Christian martyrs named Valentine. But the cus 
toms connected with the day have nothing to do with 
the lives of the saints. They probably come from an 
ancient Roman festival called Lupercalia which took 
place every February 15. The festival honored Juno, 
the Roman goddess of women and marriage, and Pan, 
the god of nature. 

Valentine's Day is not a business or bank holiday 
Schools and businesses remain open as usual. But, dur- 
ing the weeks before the festival, merchants sell valen- 


Hallmark Cards 
Giving the Teacher a Valentine is an exciting moment for 


опу young boy, especially if he hopes that it will make up for his 
mischief-making and uncompleted lessons in the past weeks. 


Hallmark Cards 
f Today have fancy covers, decorated 
Paper lace. They open to reveal words © 
a sentimental verse, or a simple message of love. 


Popular Valentines o 
with flowers and 
friendship, 


Elaborate German Me 
Hallmark Historical Collection, РӘРЧЇаг of all kinds from 1 
Courtesy Hallmark Cards тапу of the cards. The ru 


chanical Valentines were the most 
890 to 1910. Angelic figures adorned 
fled paper folded flat for mailing. 
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fines and decorations for Valentine’s Day parties and 
dances. School children decorate their classrooms with 
bright red paper hearts. On Valentine’s Day, women 


and girls receive gifts, candy, or flowers from their 
favorite “valentines.” 


Valentine's Day Around the World 
In the United States and Canada, children exchange 


valentines with their school friends. In some schools, 
the children hold a classroom party and place all the 
yalentines in an attractive box that they have made, 
At the end of the day, the teacher or one child dis- 
tributes the valentines. Some young persons send valen- 
tines through the mail without signing their names. 
They simply write, “Guess Who.” Elementary-school 


children like to make their own valentines from paper 
doilies, red paper, wallpaper samples, and pictures cut 
from magazines. Sometimes they buy do-it-yourself 
valentine boxes that contain all the materials needed to 
make valentines. They often send their largest and most 
elaborate valentines to their mothers and teachers. 

Older students enjoy Valentine's Day dances and 
parties. They may make candy baskets, favors, and 
place cards, all gaily trimmed with cupids and red 
hearts. Men often send their wives or sweethearts flowers 
ог boxes of candy instead of valentine greeting cards. 
The candy boxes are usually shaped like hearts and tied 
with bright red ribbon. 

In Great Britain, children sing special Valentine's 
Day songs and receive gifts of money, fruit, or candy. 
Housewives in the county of Rutland bake tasty 
Valentine's Day buns that contain caraway seeds and 
plums or currants. Years ago, children in Norfolk 
County played a game similar to tag on Valentine’s 
Day. The person tagged had to pay a forfeit of some 
small valentine token. In the town of Norwich, a young 
Suitor would secretly leave a basket of gifts on his loved 
one's doorstep. Then he would knock on the door and 
Tun away. 

In Italy, people in some areas hold a Valentine's Day 
feast on February 14. In Sicily, some young unmarried 
Women get up before sunrise on Valentine's Day. They 
stand by their windows, sometimes for hours, watching 
for a man to pass the house. Each girl believes that the 
first man she sees, or someone who looks like him, will 

come her bridegroom within the year. 

In Denmark, some persons send pressed snowdrop 
flowers to special friends on Valentine's Day. The Danes 
call one type of valentine gaekkebrev, or joking letter. 

һе sender writes an original rhyme but does not sign 
his name. He uses a code of dots, with one dot repre- 
Senting each letter of his name. If his young lady guesses 
name and tells him, he rewards her with an Easter 
€88 on the following Easter. 


Beliefs and Customs 


Years ago, people held many beliefs in connection 
With Valentine’s Day. One of the oldest beliefs said that 
irds choose their mates on February 14. An old English 
Superstition warned that it was bad luck to bring snow- 
Ps into the house before Valentine's Day if unmarried 


girls in the home hoped to be married before the end 
of the year. 

Most Valentine’s Day customs were concerned with 
romance or the choice of a mate. Single girls had many 
ways of learning the identity of their future husbands. 
Sometimes a girl wrote her boy friends’ names on bits 
of paper and rolled each name in a little piece of clay 
She then dropped the clay into water. The first scrap 
of paper to rise to the top was supposed to contain the 
name of her true valentine. Some unmarried girls pinned 
five bay leaves to their pillows on the eve of Valen- 
tine’s Day. They pinned one leaf to the center of the 
pillow and one to each corner, and believed they would 
see their future husbands in their dreams if the charm 
worked. 

In Derbyshire, England, young women circled the 
church 12 times at midnight and repeated the words, 
“I sow hempseed, hempseed I sow, he that loves me 
best, come after me now.” After that, their true valen- 
tine was supposed to appear. Some young ladies rose 
early on February 14, looked through their keyholes, 
and hoped to see two objects. If a girl saw only one 
object in her first peep through the keyhole, she sup- 
posedly had little chance of being married that year. 

In some places, an unmarried girl would strike her 
forehead with a folded rose petal. If the petal cracked, 
the girl knew that her valentine loved her. When a girl 
finally married, she could no longer take part in 
romantic Valentine’s Day customs. The poet Robert 
Herrick wrote of the bride: 

She must no more a-maying 


Or by rosebuds divine 
Who’İl be her valentine. 


History 


The Romans celebrated their feast of Lupercalia as 
a lovers’ festival for young people. Young men and 
women chose partners for the festival by drawing names 
by chance froma box. Then the partners exchanged gifi ts 
as a sign of affection. They usually continued to enjoy 
one another's company long after the festival. Many 
such courtships ended in marriage. е 

After the spread of Christianity, churchmen tried to 
give Christian meaning to the pagan festival. In 496, 
Pope Gelasius changed the Lupercalia festival of Febru- 
ary 15 to Saint Valentine's Day on F ebruary 14. But the 
sentimental meaning of the old festival has remained 

the present time. 
ү Historians disagree about the identity of St. Valen- 
tine. One St. Valentine was a priest who lived in Rome 
during the 200’sunderEmperor Claudius! I. TheRomans 
jailed him for aiding persecuted Christians. People be- 
lieve that he cured his jailkeeper’s daughter of blind- 
ness. About A.D. 270, the Romans beheaded him on 
Palatine Hill at the site of an ancient altar to Juno. 
Many years later, Christians named a gate in Rome 
Porto Valentini after St. Valentine. The name was later 
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Hallmark Historical Collection, Courtesy Сабота Cards 


The Oldest Volentínes in America are 
some small cords wif German script, probably 
made by nuns and jeonks in the early 1700's, 


Hallmark Historical Collection, Courtesy Hallmark Cards 
The Comic Valentines of 1850 to 1870, 
Printed on cheap paper and sometimes called 
"Penny Dreadfuls,” probably began in America, 


Hallmark Historical Collection, Courtesy Hall rk Cards 

An English Valentine from 1815, printed 
from a copperplate by James Kendrew, was 
highly colored by hand, It bears a sentimental verse. 


A Flowery Message of Love appeared on this lovely 
lithographic valentine, made by Louis Prang in Boston in 
1884. Lithographs first became popular around 1840. 


Hallmark Historical Collection, Courtesy Hallmark Cards 


THE YEARS 


: Wistorical Coliectiob, Ouprtesy Malimarh Carts 
| A Decorated Satin Center fromed by a rolsed design 
of English lace appeared on this 1850 valentine by Esther 
Howland, the first American manufacturer of valentines, 


Hallmark Historical Collection, Courtesy Hallmark Cards 
The "Unrequited Love," or "Despondent Lover” 
type of valentine was a favorite kind in the early 1800's. 
This card from the 1830's has a fancy, embossed border. 


The Kate Greenaway Type of Valentine, 
which usually featured pictures of children and a 
lacy border, became popular in the late 1800's. 
__ Hallmark Historical Collection, Courtesy Hallmark Cards 


Norcross Collection of Old Valentines 
eeting of the Kate Greenaway style 
‘order but little room devoted to verse. 
pe children highlight the card, 


A Doily-like Gr 
has an elaborate b t 
Drawings of "little women tyl 


VALENTINE'S DAY 


changed to Porto del Popolo. St. Valentine's remains arc 
buried in the church of St. Praxedes in Rome. 

Another St. Valentine was a bishop of Terni, about 
бо miles from Rome. One source says that he was per- 
secuted for converting a Roman family to Christianity. 
He was beheaded in Rome about A.D. 273. 

Historians know little about early celebrations of 
Valentine's Day. According to Popular Antiquities, a 
book by John Brand published in 1877, people in Eng- 
land observed the holiday as early as 1446. In early 
days, young people chose their valentines by writing 
names on slips of paper, then drawing them by chance 
from a vase. An account of the celebration of the holi- 
day in the 1700's describes how social groups met “іп 
the homes of gentry" on the eve of Valentine's Day 
to carry out this custom. After drawing lots, each young 
man wore the paper with his lady's name on his sleeve 
for several days. The expression, “Не wears his heart 
on his sleeve,” probably came from this custom. 

Young men often presented gifts to their valentines. 
In some places, the young man gave his lady a pair of 
gloves. Among wealthy families, men gave fancy-dress 
balls in honor of their valentines. The custom of sending 
sentimental messages gradually replaced that of giving 
fine gifts. 

In the United States, Valentine’s Day became popu- 
lar in the 1800's, at the time of the Civil War. A writer 
in a magazine of 1863 wrote, “Indeed, with the excep- 
tion of Christmas, there is no festival throughout the 
world which is invested with half the interest belonging 
to this cherished anniversary." Many valentines of that 
period were hand painted. They usually showed a fat 
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To Make a Lace Doily Valentine, fold a 
rectangular sheet of paper in quarters. Snip 
off the corner with the double fold, and make 
cutouts along the folded edges for heart and 
diamond designs. Cut a fancy edge along 
the other two sides. Make two more folds in 
the paper and cut out designs. Open the 
doily, use a pin to prick designs around the 
cutouts, and paste it on a sheet of red Paper, 
Then paste a fancy figure in the center. 


cupid whose arrows pierced a heart. Some valentine, 
had satin, ribbon, and lace trimmings. Feathers, mother. 
of-pearl, tassels, imitation gems, sea shells, and even 
dried flowers and seaweed decorated others, Some of the 
elaborate cards cost as much as $10 apiece. Young 
women proudly displayed their valentines and put them 
away with other keepsakes. Many old valentines, usual. 
ly valued for their decorative qualities, have become 
collectors’ items. Euz^n:rH Hovon Stoma 


Related Articles in WoRLD Book include: 
Cupid Juno Pan 
Greeting Cards Lupercalia Valentine, Saint 
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1. Valentine's Day Around the World 
A. In the United States and Canada. C. In Italy 
B. In Great Britain D. In Denmark 
Il. Beliefs and Customs 
Il. History 


Questions 


Who made Valentine’s Day a holiday? When? 

What symbols do people use for Valentine's Day? 

What is a gaekkebrev? 

What was the Lupercalia? 

Who were the two St. Valentines? When did each die? 
How were they connected with our celebrations? 

Why did unmarried girls pin bay leaves to their pillows 
on the eve of Valentine’s Day? 

When did Valentine’s Day become popular in the 
United States? 

Describe two beliefs connected with Valentine's Day. 
Where did they originate? 

What custom probably led to the expression, “He 
wears his heart on his sleeve”? 

How do school children celebrate Valentine's Day 
in the United States today? 


HOW TO MAKE 
A 
VALENTINE 


VALENTINIAN v ıs the name of three western Roman 
. Two of them were important. 
Valentinian 1 (А.р. 321-375) became a soldier at an 


саду age and won fame for his military deeds. In д.р. 
he was chosen emperor after the death of Jovian. 
Valentinian appointed his brother Valens coruler, and 
him the eastern provinces to rule (see VALENS). 
Valentinian was : ;pable ruler and introduced many 
i nts. He provided free medical service for the 


poor, opened schools, and made all trials public. 


Valentinian was a Christian, but he allowed his people 
ıo have complete religious freedom. Throughout his 
reign, the Alamanni, the German tribes in the north, 
and the desert tribes in Africa, rebelled, and he fought 


many wars agains! them. He died during a campaign 
against the Quadi, а German tribe living in what is now 
called Moravia. He was born in Cibalis, Pannonia, of 
humble parents. 

Valentinian Ill (А.р. 419-455) was the son of the Em- 
peror Constantius and grandson of Theodosius I. He 
became emperor at the age of six. His mother, Placidia, 
governed for him during his childhood, and he became 
sodependent on her that after she died he was a weak 
and purposeless ruler. The barbarians attacked the 
Western Empire on all sides. Valentinian’s general, 
Flavius Aétius, won a great victory over Attila’s Huns 
and defeated the Visigoths in southern Gaul, but the 
empire was too weak to resist fully, and was gradually 
broken up. The Vandals conquered Africa, the Scots 
and Picts won control of Britain, and the Visigoths and 
the Suevi took over much of Spain and Gaul. Valentin- 
jan began to levy high taxes to make up for the lost 
revenues from these provinces, and the people grew 
rebellious. In 454. Valentinian had Aëtius murdered, 
but a year later he was himself assassinated by Aétius’ 
followers. See also ATTILA. ROBERT GEHLMANN BONE 

VALENTINO, RUDOLPH (1895-1926), known as “the 
great lover,” became the most sensational romantic 
actor of the silent motion pictures, He made many 
films, including The Sheik and Blood and Sand. His 

tin handsomeness made him a “matinee idol,” and 
thousands of hysterical women attended his funeral. 

Valentino was born RODOLPHO D'ANTONGUOLLA in 
Castellaneta, Italy. He came to the United States when 
he was 18 to be a landscape gardener. When he failed at 
that, he became a window washer. He later became a 
professional dancer and went to Hollywood in 1919. 
He died suddenly after an operation. NarprReeper CAMPION 

See also Morion Picrure (picture, The Silent Era). 

VALERA, EAMON DE. See DE VALERA, Eamon. 

VALERIAN, оил LEER ih un ( ? -a.D. 269?), was 
emperor of Rome from 253 to 259. He tried to stop the 
| Sian invasion of Syria and Armenia, but was de- 
fated and captured. He died a prisoner. 

VALERIAN family includes more than 300 different 
ds of perennial or annual herbs and some shrubs. 
3 a grow mostly in the Northern Hemisphere. Sev- 
Members of this family are grown as garden or 
"der flowers, and two as potherbs for flavoring food. 
ne group of valerians has strong-smelling under- 
Bound parts. Its flowers are small and colored white or 
dish. A well-known species is the common valerian, OF 
garden heliotrope. Yt yields an oil used in medicine. 
€ two species grown as potherbs are called corn 


Salad, or lamb’ lettuce, and Italian corn salad. Both grow 


VALHALLA 


about one foot high. They are native to southem Eu- 
rope, but corn salad has been introduced in Central 
Europe and North America. Italian corn salad has five 
inch leaves and pink flowers, whereas corn salad has 
three-inch leaves and blue flowers. Both are grown in 
spring and fall. Plants should be about 6 inches apart 

Scientific Classification. Valerians form the family 
Valerianaceae. Common valerian is genus Valerianella, 
species officinalis; corn salad is V. clitoria; Italian corn 
salad is V. eriocarpa. тикооож jur 

VALERY, vazi LAH REE, PAUL (1871-1945), а French 
symbolist poet, became famous for poetry such аз 
Charmes (1922), his dialogues, and his brief essays. He 
is the supreme example of a writer indifferent to his 
public. He was a fervent observer of humanity, and 
tried to express himself in the most meaningful way. He 
taught at the Collége de France and became a member 
of the French Academy. He was born in Séte, and 
moved to Paris when he was 20. WALLACE Fownm 

VALET, VAL et, is a manservant who cares for his em- 
ployer's clothing and other personal needs. In hotels, a 
valet is an employee who cleans and presses guests’ 
clothes. During the Middle Ages, a young apprentice 
learning to become a knight was called a valet. See also 
Hore (picture); KNIGHTS AND KNicHTHOOD. 

VALHALLA, val HAL uh, was the great hall of the 
dead heroes in Norse mythology. The word means 
Hall of the Slain. It was the most magnificent palace in 
Asgard, and Odin feasted there with his heroes. 

Valhalla had walls of gold and a roof of battle shields. 
Huge spears held up its ceiling. They were so highly 
polished that the gleam from them was the only light 
needed in the hall. Coats of mail and other armor hung 
on the walls. The 540 doors of the building were so 
wide that 800 men could enter side by side. The guests 
sat at long tables in the hall. They were the dead heroes 
who had been brought to Valhalla by the Valkyries, or 
battle maidens. The Valkyries waited on the tables and 
served luxurious food and drinks. 

The heroes rode out to the battlefield to fight every 
morning. They often wounded each other terribly, but 
their hurts were healed before they returned to V alhalla 
for the noonday feast. Papraic CoLUM 

See also AscARD; ODIN; VALKYRIE. 


The Norse God Odin, in the great hall of Valhalla, receiving a 
visitor presented by Bragi, the god of poetry. 


Historical Pictures 


VALJEAN, JEAN 


VALJEAN, JEAN. Scc Les MISÉRABLES. 

VALKYRIE, va! KIR th, was one of the warlike god- 
dess-maidens of Norse mythology, The Valkyries rode 
on swift horses and were armed with spears, shields, and 

helmets. Odin sent them to battlefields to choose dead 
heroes for Valhalla, where they served the warriors’ 
feasts. The name means “those who choose the fallen." 
Brunhild, the maiden Sigurd awakened from a magic 
sleep, was a Valkyrie. Richard Wagner built his opera 
Die Walküre around this theme. EiNAR HAUGEN 

See also BRUNHILD; Opin; OPERA; VALHALLA. 

VALLE, VAH yay, JOSÉ CECILIO DEL (1780-1834), a 
Central American patriot and statesman, wrote the 
Central American Declaration of Independence from 
Spain of Sept. 15, 1821. He became a leader of Guate- 
mala’s independence movement in 1821. Mexico, after 
annexing Guatemala in 1822, imprisoned Valle for a 
time. He was elected vice-president of the Central 
American Confederation in 1823, but refused to serve. 
Valle was born in Honduras. Harvey L. JOHNSON 

VALLE GRANDE. See New Mexico (Interesting 
Places to Visit). 

VALLEJO, vuh LAY oh, Calif. (pop. 60,877; alt, 85 ft.), 
is the home of the Mare Island Naval Shipyard, the 
oldest and largest naval shipyard on the West Coast. 
The yard was founded in 1854. Most of the city’s people 
work at the shipyard, at nearby Travis Air Force Base, 
or at the army’s Benicia Arsenal. Vallejo lies about 30 
miles northeast of San Francisco (see CALIFORNIA 
[map]). It was founded about 1850, and served as 
California's capital from 1851 to 1853. Vallejo has a 
council-manager form of government. ^ Grosor SHAFTEL 

See also Mare ISLAND NAVAL SHIPYARD. 

VALLETTA. See Marra (Location). 

VALLEY, VAL ih, is а long low place, or depression, 
in the earth. The sides of the valley are called the slopes 
and the bottom is called the floor. 

Valleys may be formed by some action inside the 
earth which pushes up mountains and hills, causing the 
earth's surface to fold, or fault. TI hey may also be caused 
by the erosion of the soil and rock, as when rain washes 
away part of the earth's surface and starts a gully. Most 
valleys lie between ranges of hills or mountains and are 
called intermontane (between mountains) valleys. One 
great intermontane valley in the western United States 
runs through California, Oregon, and Washington. It 
lies between the Cascade and Sierra Nevada ranges on 
the east and the Coast ranges on the west. 

Valleys which run parallel with mountain ranges are 
called longitudinal valleys. Those which run across the 
Tanges are called transverse valleys. A transverse valley 
may be merely a break in the mountain range, but such 
valleys are more often caused by some river which 
washes an opening in the mountain range. These val- 
leys are usually deep and narrow, with a river flowing 
through. The floor is usually no wider than the river. 

When transverse valleys lie high in the mountains, 
they may form passes. When they are low, they may be 
called water gaps, such as the Delaware Water Gap on 
the Delaware River. Mountain passes are very impor- 
tant as highways. Armies, tradesmen, and tribes have 
used passes through mountains since earliest times, One 
of the best-known is the Khyber Pass, near Kabul, АЁ 
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ghanistan, in the Himalayas. Mont Cenis, Simplen, 
and Saint Bernard are well-known passes in the Alps 

Valleys formed by erosion are generally narrow and 
steep near the river's source, and broader and flatter 
near the river’s mouth. Near the mouth of the river, the 
valley floor may be broad and level. with fertile зой, In 
dry countries, valleys formed by erosion are narrow and 
steep because the stream cuts throug): the soil and tock 
more rapidly than the slopes crumble and fall into the 
river. These deep valleys are called cunyons. One of the 
most famous is the Grand Canyon in Arizona, Others 
are the canyon of the Snake River in Oregon and Idaho, 
the Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone River in Yellow. 
stone National Park, and the Royal Gorge in Colorado 

Valleys along coasts are sometimes lowered partly 
under water by the sinking of the coast. These valleys 
are called drowned valleys. Examples include Delaware 
Bay and New York Bay. Hanging valleys are valleys 
which branch off from the main valley. called the trunk 
valley, at a higher altitude than the main valley. Rift 
valleys are deep, long, narrow valleys bordered by 
faults, or breaks, in the earth’s crust. Glaciers form 
glacial valleys. 


ELDRED D. Witsox 


Related Articles in Wonrp Book include: 


Canyon Imperial Valley 
Death Valley Khyber Pass 
Delaware Water Gap Matanuska Valley 
Engadine Shenandoah Valley 
Erosion Trossachs 

Gap Valley of the Kings 


Hanging Valley Wyoming Valley 


VALLEY FORGE, Pa. (рор. 450; alt. 100 ft.), is a 
small village on the Schuylkill River. about 27 miles 
northwest of Philadelphia (see Pennsvivanta [color 
map]). General George Washington and hismen camped 
there in the terrible winter of 1777 and 1778, during the 
Revolutionary War. These months were discouraging 
for the American cause. Washington's Continental 
Army had to endure several months of bitter suffering. 

Conditions at Valley Forge. Washington led his 
troops to Valley Forge after his defeats at Philadelphia 
and Germantown, Pa. His soldicrs had little food and 
hardly enough clothing to protect themsclves from the 
cold. The Continental Congress could not provide ad- 
ditional supplies to fill the men’s needs. The army of 
about 11,000 lived in crude log huts that they built 
themselves. On Dec. 23, 1777, Washington wrote: 
“We have this day no less than 2,873 men in camp 


unfit for duty because they are barefooted and other 
wise naked,” 


National Memorial Arch in 
Valley Forge State Park 
honors the gallant American 
soldiers who camped there 
during the winter of 1777-1778, 


Ewing Galloway 


The Winter of 1777 and 1778 at Valley Forge has often 
been described o: "The Winter of Despair." Washington's 


More than 5 


мо soldiers died during this period. 
Many others w 


either too weak or too sick to fight, 
because of a smallpox epidemic. At the same time, the 
people around \ alley Forge were enjoying all the com- 
forts of a rich countryside, because little fighting took 
place at this time. The British lived a gay life in Phila- 
delphia. The American soldiers found the region about 
the camp unfriendly to them. 

The winter a: Valley Forge tested the loyalty of the 
ps troops. Many persons criticized Washington. 
Some even tried to have him removed from his com- 
mand. But Washington held his position at Valley 
Forge throughout the winter and spring. In spite of all 
^ difficulties, he improved his troops with the help of 

агоп von Steuben (see STEUBEN, BARON von). This 
pesa Prussian officer drilled the soldiers as they 
E never been drilled before. When spring came, 

ashington had a disciplined, well-trained army. The 
of the alliance between France and the United 
tates reached Valley Forge on May 6, 1778. It cheered 

ashington, and enabled him to move successfully 
against the British in June. 
E Forge Memorial Park is a state park located 
E out 2,000 acres of the camping ground. Buildings 
E. monuments have been built in memory of Wash- 
bs on’s Continental Army. The old stone house that 
in еї аз headquarters still stands there. Other build- 
E ur the Washington Memorial Chapel, Na- 
Fon emorial Arch, Cloister of Colonies, and Valley 

E Museum of Natural History. риплр DAVIDSON 
E. also REVOLUTIONARY WAR IN AMERICA; Wast- 

МА GEORGE. 

Pee OF FIRE. See Nevapa (State Parks). 

VA EY OF THE FALLEN. See SPAIN (Architecture). 

LLEY OF THE KINGS was the burial site of many 


Ayer Collection, Newberry 1 ibrary 
tattered and hungry soldiers lived in crude huts ond tramped the 
countryside seeking food to eat ond wood for their compfires. 


Egyptian pharaohs, or kings. It is often called the Valley 
of the Tombs of the Kings. This valley was a rocky waste- 
land on the western side of the Nile River across from 
the ancient capital of Thebes. For location, scc EGYPT, 
Ancient (color map). The pharaohs decided to build 
secret graves to prevent grave robbing. They built the 
first tombs about 1500 в.с. Many great rulers of Egypt, 
including Ramses II, Amenhotep III, and Queen Tiy, 
were buried in the valley. When archaeologists entered 
the valley, they found that thieves had robbed most of 
the tombs. The tomb of King Tutankhamon, opened 
in 1922, was the first tomb archacologists found that 
had not been robbed. WILLIAM Е. MCDONALD 

VALLOMBROSA, VAHL lohm BRO sah, is the name of 
an ancient Italian abbey. The abbey lies in a wooded 
valley in the Apennine Mountains, about ten miles from 
Florence, Italy. Benedictine monks founded Vallom- 
brosa about the year 1030. 

VALMY, BATTLE OF. See ARMY (Famous Land 
Battles of History). 

VALOIS, vau LWAH, was the family name of a 
branch of the great Capetian line of French kings (see 
CAPETIAN Dynasty). The House of Valois ruled France 
from 1328 to 1589. Philip VI, the first of the Valois 
kings, came to the throne after Charles IV died. Charles 
VIII died in 1498 without any sons, and the throne 
passed to Louis, Duke of Orléans. He died in 1515 with- 
out a male heir and the throne passed to Francis of 
Angouléme. Francis was crowned Francis I and became 
the first of the Angouléme branch of the House of 
Valois. Henry Ш, who died in 1589, was the last of the 
Angoulémes, and Henry IV, who followed him, was the 
first Bourbon. FRANKLIN D. SCOTT 

See also CHARLES (УШ); Francis (I) of France; 
Henry (Ш) of France; Louis (XII); Pump (VI). 
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VALOIS-ORLÉANS, HOUSE OF 


VALOIS-ORLEANS, HOUSE OF. See ORLÉANS. 

VALPARAISO, ул. pah rah EE soh (pop. 247,212; 

met. area 350,000; alt. 35 ft), is the principal sea- 
port and second largest city of Chile. Valparaíso 
lies on a wide inlet of the Pacific Ocean about 70 miles 
northwest of Santiago. For location, see CHILE (color 
map). Valparaíso is Spanish for Vale of Paradise. 

Valparaíso is a modern and progressive city, and an 
important manufacturing center. The chief products 
include cotton goods, machinery, tobacco, refined sugar, 
and liquor. 'The city has many fine public buildings and 
schools. An electric railroad joins Valparaíso with San- 
tiago, and another line joins the city with the mining 
section of inland Chile. In 1906, a severe earthquake 
destroyed parts of the city. ROBERT N. Burr 

VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY, vaL puh RAY zoh, is a 
privately controlled coeducational school at Valpa- 
raiso, Ind. It is supported by the Lutheran Church, but 
accepts students of all faiths. The school offers courses in 
liberal arts, law, engineering, home economics, music 
education, physical education, and teacher training. 
Courses lead to B.A., B.S., B.M.E., and LL.B. degrees. 
Founded as a college in 1859, Valparaiso became a uni- 
versity in 1907. For enrollment, see UNIVERSITIES 
(table). A.F. ScRIBNER 

VALUE, in economics, means the power of a com- 
modity to command other commodities in exchange. 
Value relates to the terms upon which one commodity 
exchanges for others. It must not be confused with 
price. A commodity’s price means its exchange power 
in terms of money. Its value means its exchange power 
in terms of other commodities, 

Valve and Utility. In order to possess value, an article 
must have utility. That is, it must have the power to 
satisfy a want. For example, farm products always have 
value because everyone desires them. So farmers can 
usually find a market for their products. The desire for 
articles must be backed by purchasing power. No article 
will have any value if those who want it have no money 
or commodities to offer in exchange for it. 

A thing may have great value and still be used in 
ways which harm mankind. For example, drugs and 
alcohol possess great utility. They are of benefit to man 
when used properly. But they become harmful when 
people misuse them or become addicted to them. 

Value and Scarcity. In order to possess value, an 
article must be scarce. That is, it must be so limited in 
quantity that those who have it are able to get some- 
thing else in exchange for it. Air, which has great 
utility, seldom has any value. There is so much of it 
that ordinarily everyone can have all he wants without 
having to pay anyone for it. But under certain condi- 
tions, air does have value. A good illustration is com- 
pressed air, which is bought and sold. Hanon G. MOULTON 

See also Price. 

VALUE, in philosophy, is an aspect in our experience 
which goes beyond the sheer presence of facts. We not 
only see facts and events, but also judge their worth, 
Man seeks a standard for determining and relating 
values. Scholars have developed axiology, the study of 
the nature and kinds of value. V alue theories bring out 
three important characteristics: interest, objectivity, and 
personal integration, 
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Objects which arouse our interest are recognized æ 
carrying value. These objects include food, power, 
beauty, and moral integrity. Values are also determined 
by their objectivity, or how well they are met by objects 
themselves. Valuable things have а structure of their 
own, which we must respect. These structures determine 
the range and order of our value responses. Our m. 
sponse to tool values like money differs from our te. 
sponse to terminal values like art and religion. Valye 
exists in the personal integration of our interests with 
objective structures. We rank values according to their 
capacity to develop personal experience. James Couns 

See also MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES, 


VALUE, COLOR. See Coron (Colo: Т 'erms). 

VALVE is a term used for various mechanical devices 
which open and close to control the flow of fluids in 
pipes and vessels. The term also is used in physiology 
for natural growths in the body which serve much the 


Same purpose as mechanical valves. Among these are 
the valves of the heart, which open and close to control 
the flow of blood through the chambers of the heart. 

There are several types of mechanical valves. Per- 
haps the best known are the automatic , the nonautomatic, 
and slide valves, 

Automatic valves are opened and closed by the pres- 
sure and back pressure of the fluid. The valve properisa 


CLOSED 


Three Principal Types of Valves. The nonautomatic gne 
valve, top, is used to turn on fully or shut off the flow of liquids. 
The globe valve, center, controls, or throttle:, the flow. The chec 
valve, bottom, automatically stops a backflow, 


little gate which swings open on one side of an opening. 

When the liquid pressure is behind the valve, the pres- 

sure forces the valve open, and pushes through. Then 

re on the other side forces the valve back against 

the opening, closing the valve. The valves in the heart 
rate in this way. 

The nonautomatic valves are operated by hand or 
by some other outside force. For example, the valve in a 
common water faucet is opened and shut by turning a 
handle. 

A slide valve works like the valve on a steam-engine 
cylinder. The moving part of the valve slides back and 
forth across the openings made in the cylinder, opening 
and closing them by changing the direction of motion 
of the sliding part of the valve. 

See also CARBURETOR; GASOLINE ENGINE; SAFETY 
VALVE. 

VAMPIRE, according to superstition, is a ghost that 
comes from the grave at night to suck the blood of liv- 
ing persons, especially young persons. It is supposed to 
take the blood from the neck while the victim is sleep- 
ing. The person is said to waste away and die, and then 
become a vampire himself. Wizards, witches, suicides, 
and those cursed by the church or their parents were 
believed to become vampires at death. 

The vampire was said to renew its life from the blood 
of the living. To keep the body in the grave, it was 
thought that a stake must be driven through its heart. 
The book Dracula (1897), by Bram Stoker, tells the 
story of a family of vampires. Witson D. WALLIS 

See also STOKER, BRAM; VAMPIRE ВАТ. 

VAMPIRE BAT is the name given several different 
bats. The name is given particularly to certain bats in 
Central America and tropical America, which attack 
men, fowl, and other warm-blooded animals, and drink 
their blood. The best known is the common vampire bat, a 
small reddish-brown animal about 3 inches long. It has 
very sharp triangular-shaped front teeth, which cut 
like a razor. Its food canal is short and narrow, and will 
permit nothing but fluids to pass. 

Vampire bats sometimes attack persons who are 
sleeping. The bite itself is harmless and soon heals, but 
many such bats carry rabies. They have destroyed the 
livestock in some localities, and have also infected 
humans. 

Weird stories have been told about their viciousness. 
Their peculiar name comes from the superstitious 
legends about the vampire, an imaginary being which 
Sucked the blood from humans and turned them into 
Vampires. Some other bats that eat fruit and do not 
drink blood are mistakenly called vampires. 
Ee Classification. True vampire bats belong to 

y Desmodoniidae. They make up the genera 


esmodus and Difhylla. " n vampire bat is 
Benus Desmodus, dina i EN ee T. HATT 

See also Bar; VAMPIRE. 

VAN, LAKE. See LAKE VAN. 

VANADIUM, vuh NA dih um (chemical symbol, V), 
а silver-white metallic element, is one of the hardest 
of metals. Its atomic weight is 50.95, and its atomic 
number is 23, The Swedish chemist Nils Sefstróm dis- 
Covered it in 1830. Vanadium is rare and never occurs 
in its pure state, It is found in small quantities in the 
Ores of copper, lead, and iron. Its chief ore mineral is 
Pattonite, a compound of vanadium and sulfur. 


Orro A. UYEHARA 


William A. Wimsatt & David С. 


Allen 
The Vampire Bat pierces its victim with Из sharp upper teeth 
and drinks blood. Its bite may tronsmit rabies to the victim. 


The usual heat methods of separating metals from 
their ores do not work on vanadium, because it has the 
high melting point of 1,735* C. First the sulfur is re- 
moved by roasting the patronite ore. Then the impure 
metal is combined with sodium carbonate to form 
sodium vanadate. A large amount of sulfuric acid is 
added. This causes the vanadium to combine with oxy- 
gen and form tiny masses of vanadium pentoxide, which 
go to the bottom of the mixture. 

The vanadium pentoxide is heated in the presence of 
carbon or aluminum, which attracts the oxygen from 
the vanadium compound, leaving pure vanadium. 

Vanadium has a wide range of uses in combination 
with other metals. Ferrovanadium—a combination of 
about 40 per cent vanadium with iron—is added to steel 
to make an alloy of great strength and elasticity. This 
vanadium steel is used to make automobile frames, 
gears, springs, and axles. Carbon-vanadium steels are 
used to make locomotive castings and forgings. Alloys 
of vanadium with aluminum and copper make excel- 
lent castings. A compound of vanadium and ammonium 
is used in making black aniline dye and in making 
vanadium ink. Other vanadium compounds are used 
in medicine. 

Peru is onc of the most important producers of vana- 
dium. In the United States, Colorado, Utah, Arizona, 
and New Mexico are the largest producers of the metal. 
In Europe, vanadium comes from ores found largely in 
Germany. South-West Africa and northern Rhodesia 
are important vanadium regions, HARRISON ASHLEY SCHMITT 

See also ALLOY. 

VAN ALLEN RADIATION refers to two belts of radia- 
tion that surround the earth. They probably consist of 
electrons and protons that are apparently trapped in the 
earth’s magnetic field. The inner belt begins about 500 
miles from the earth, but dips to less than 300 miles in 
places. Radiation in this belt reaches its peak at about 
2,500 miles from the earth. Radiation in the outer belt 
is highest at about 4,000 miles. An American physicist, 
James A. Van Allen, discovered the belts in 1958. See 
also Space TRAVEL (Dangers in Space). 
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8TH PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


VAN BUREN, MARTIN (1782-1862), ran for President 
three times, but won only the first time. He served dur- 
ing the nation’s first great depression, the Panic of 1837. 
The panic brought financial ruin and misery to millions 
Many turned to the government for help, but Van Bu- 
ren refused all public aid. He believed in Thomas Jet- 
ferson's theories that government should play the small- 
est possible role in American life. “The less government 
interferes," Van Buren explained, “ће better for gen- 
eral prosperity.” 

Van Burcn's erect bearing and high, broad forehead 
gave him a dignified appearance. He had served as 
Vice-President under Andrew Jackson, and, as Presi- 
dent, Van Buren inherited much of Jackson’s popular- 
ity. But during the three years of the panic, Van Buren 
bore the anger of a disappointed people. His enemies 
accused him of being a sly, scheming politician. They 
called him “The Little Magician" and “The Fox of 
Kinderhook.” They ridiculed his courteous manners. 
When Van Buren continued to deal politely with his po- 
litical rivals, they said this showed his lack of deep con- 
victions. 


By defending his Jeffersonian ideals, Van Buren dem- 
onstrated that actually he had both deep convictions 
and courage. Partly because he refused to compromise, 
Van Buren was defeated for re-election in 1840 by Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison, whom he had beaten in 1836. 
Van Buren ran again for President in 1848, but finished 
a poor third. 

In Van Buren's time, Washington, D.C., was still a 
city of muddy streets and few trees. One traveler said: 
“Tt looks as if it had rained naked buildings upon an 
open plain." But life in the capital reflected the excite- 
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The United States Flag had 25 
stars when Van Buren took office, 


W.H.HARRISON TYLER 
9!h President 10% President 
1841 1841 — 1845 
P. A. Healy; The White 
courtesy National Park Service. 
1837-1841 


ment of a growing country. The first railroad into W ash- 
ington was completed in time to bring visitors from New 
York City and Philadelphia to Van Buren's inaugura: 
Чоп. Frontiersmen such as Sam Houston mingled with 
courtly Southerners and proper New Englanders. Wash- 
ington hostesses sought out the popular author, Wash- 
ington Irving, for their dinner parties. Out West, the 
frontier town of Chicago became an incorporated cityi 
and the Republic of Texas began its fight for statehood: 


Early Life 


Childhood and Education. Martin Van Buren was 
born in the Dutch community of Kinderhook, N.Y., 0 
Dec. 5, 1782. He was the third of the five children of 
Abraham and Maria Hoes Van Buren. Martin had m 
older brother and sister, and two younger brothers. Hs 
mother was the widow of Johannes Van Alen, and ns 
three other children by her first marriage. Abraham Van 
Buren ran a truck farm and a tavern. As a child, Маш 
enjoyed listening to the tavern patrons as they argue 
politics in the Dutch language. 


IMPORTANT DATES IN VAN BUREN'S LIFE —— 


1782 (Dec. 5) Born in Kinderhook, N.Y. 

1807 (Feb. 21) Married Hannah Hoes. 

1812 Elected to the New York Senate. 

1819 (Feb. 5) Hannah Hoes Van Buren died, 

1821 Elected to the United States Senate. 

1828 Elected Governor of New York. 

1829 Appointed Secretary of State. 

1832 Elected Vice-President of the United States. 
1836 Elected President of the United States. 

1840 Defeated for re-election by William H. Harrison. 
1848 Nominated for President by the Free Soil party. 
1862 (July 24) Died in Kinderhook, N.Y. 


the village school. At the age of 14, VAN BUREN, MARTIN 


Martin att ы 
iw under Francis Sylvester, a local 


e began to Stt 
ey. He st | great talent, and Sylvester soon served on the staff of General Zachary Taylor du 


и 
let him work in < t. Martin first took part in a court the Mexican War John, the second son, became attor- 
trial at the age Another lawyer from Sylvester's ney general of New York г; 
сс had tried t ise. As he was about to sum up his 
arguments, he t i to Martin and said: “Here, Mat, Political and Public Coreer 
sum up. You m: well begin early." The boy was re- Van Buren's enthusiasm for the ideas of Thomas Jef 
warded that da h a silver half dollar. He soon be- ferson took him into politics as а Democratic Republi 
came a familiar t in the village court. can (see Dewocrario-Rerumtican Parry He wat 
11801, Van E ren moved to New York City tocon- elected to the New York Senate in 1812, Shortly after 
tinue his studies was admitted to the bar in 1803, — his re-election to the senate in 1616, Van Buren was ap 
and opened a lao office in Kinderhook with his half pointed attomey general of New York 
brother, James 1. Van Alen. U.S. Senator. In 1820, а split in the Democrati 
Von Buren's Family. On Feb. 21, 1807, Martin Уап Republican party of New York gave Van № à 
Buren married | istant cousin and childhood sweet- — chance to show his ability as a political leader. Gover 
heart, Hannah Hes (March 8, 1783-Feb. 5, 1819). Mrs. nor De Witt Clinton tried to get John C. Spe into 
Van Buren died years before her husband became the U.S. Senate through a special election. Van Buren 
President. The couple had four sons. Abraham, the eld- split with Clinton, and successfully managed the clec- 


est, was his father's White House secretary, and later tion of Rufus King, an independent Federalist. A year 


THE WORLD OF PRESIDENT VAN BUREN 


U.S. population was 17,700,000 in 1841. lowa became a territory 
in 1838. No new states were formed during Van Buren's term. 


WORLD EVENTS 
1837 Queen Victoria succeed- 

ed to the British throne. 
1837-1838 Rebellion: broke 

ovt in Upper and Lower 


Canada, 
1840 Britain issued the world’s | 


first postage stamp. 
1840 Union Ac! joined Upper 
d and Lower Canada. 


Charles Goodyear discovered 
to vulcanize rubber in 1839. 


7 The First Photograph made 
in the United States was taken 
by Samuel Е. B. Morse in 1839. 


First Great Depression par- 
alyzed the U.S. economy in 1837. 


y AS 
The First Normal School 
organized in the United States 
opened in Mossachusetts in 1839. 


The Underground Railroad, 
Ñ organized to smuggle Negroes 
A out of slavery in the South, 
had its beginnings in 1838. 


From 4 History of Old Kinderhook by Edward A. Collier, 
G. Р. Putnam's Sons, 1914 


Van Buren's Birthplace wos in the Dutch community of Kinder- 
hook, N.Y. The house hos beentorn down, and the only record of what 
it looked like comes from drawings mode during Van Buren's lifetime. 


later, when the other Senate seat was vacated, Van Bu- 
ren's standing had so increased that the legislature 
elected him. Clinton and his followers were left with no 
voice in the national government, and soon lost their 
power in New York. 

Van Buren took his seat in the Senate on Dec. 3, 
1821. He became a leader in the fight against imprison- 
ment for debt, a great social evil of the time. In 1828, 
Congress passed a law abolishing such imprisonment. 
Van Buren also tried to stop the extension of the slave 
trade. He introduced a bill forbidding the importation 
of slaves into Florida unless they were owned by settlers, 
This bill was defeated. Van Buren won re-election to 
the Senate in 1826. He soon became a supporter of An- 
drew Jackson for the presidency. 

Secretary of State. Late in 1828, Van Buren resigned 
from the Senate after being elected governor of New 
York. He served as governor only two months, then re- 
signed to become Secretary of State under President 
Jackson. Van Buren successfully pressed claims for 
damages to American shipping by French and Danish 
warships during the Napoleonic Wars. Under his leader- 
ship, the United States re-established trade with the 
British West Indies. The British had closed West In- 
dian ports to American shipping in 1826 in retaliation 
for high American tariffs on British goods. 

Vice-President. In 1831, Jackson appointed Van Bu- 
ren U.S. Minister to Great Britain. But the Senate, by 
one vote, refused to confirm the appointment. By this 
act, Van Buren’s enemies thought they had destroyed 
his career. Jackson took the Senate's action as a per- 
sonal insult. In 1832, he supported Van Buren’s nomi- 
nation to the vice-presidency. He also made it clear 
that Van Buren was his choice to be the next President. 

As Vice-President, Van Buren supported Jackson’s 
decision to withdraw federal deposits from the Bank of 
the United States (see BANK ог THE UNITED STATES). 
Senate debates over the issue became increasingly bit- 
ter. At the height of the dispute, rumors sprang up of a 
plot to assassinate Van Buren. The plot never devel- 
oped. But for a time, Van Buren carried loaded pistols 
as he presided over the Senate. 

Election of 1836. With Jackson’s support, Van Bu- 
ren easily won the Democratic nomination for President 
in 1836. He defeated William Henry Harrison, the 
Whig candidate, by 97 electoral votes. In the vice- 
presidential race, no candidate won a majority of the 
electoral votes. The Senate then chose Van Buren’s 
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Painting by Henry Inman, Frick 


Art Reference Library 


Angelica Singleton Van Buren, the President's daughter-in- 
law, served as hostess of the White House. Van Buren's wife, Hannoh 
Hoes Van Buren, died 17 years before he became President. 


running mate, Representative Richard M. Johnson of 
Kentucky. No other Vice-President has ever been 
elected by the Senate. 


VAN BUREN'S ELECTION 
Place of Nominating Convention. . Baltimore 
Ballot on Which Nominated....... 1st 
Whig Opponent.................. William Henry Harrison 


Шога Vote S. O erre 170 (Van Buren] to 
73 (Harrison) 


..........765,483 (Van Buren) to 


Popular Vote........... 
739,795 (Harrison) 


Age at Inauguration..............55 
Van Buren's Administration (1837-1841) 


The Panic of 1837. Van Buren owed the presidency 
to Andrew Jackson. But many of the problems that 
faced him as President had developed during Jackson's 
administration. Congress had failed to limit the sales of 
public lands to actual settlers, even though Jackson 
urged such action during his last year in office. Everyone 
was speculating in public lands, even clerks and shoe- 
shine boys. State banks and branches of the Bank of the 
United States had joined the speculative splurge. They 
made vast loans without security in gold or silver. Ur- 
able to limit land sales, Jackson had issued his Specie 
Circular of July 1, 1836. It required the government 10 
accept only gold and silver in payment for public lands. 
Banks could no longer make loans without security, a? 
the speculation ended. A financial crash was inevitable: 
It came on May 10, 1837, just 36 days after Van Buren 
took office. Banks in Philadelphia and New York City 


VAN BUREN'S CABINET 


Secretary of State..... Uy .John Forsyth 
Secretary of the Treasury Леуі Woodbury 
Secretary of War.. Joel R. Poinsett 


Attorney General................ Benjamin F. Butler 
Felix Grundy (1838) 0 
Henry D. Gilpin (184 
Postmaster General..............Amos Kendall 
John M. Niles (1840) 
Secretary of the Navy............Mahlon Dickerson 


James Paulding (1838) 
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J and soon c «cry bank in the country did likewise, 
The first great depression in American history had 
begun. 
The Independent Treasury. Van Buren felt no re- 
ility for t:e effects of the depression on the peo- 
As Presiden). he was worried only because federal 
nds on deposit in private banks were in danger. He 
therefore propose! that an independent treasury be cre- 
ated to hold government funds. A bill putting this 
ually into effect passed Congress on July 
1840. Van Buen called it a “second Declaration of 
ence." l'he independent treasury was abol- 
ished in 1841, «пег Van Buren left office. It was re- 
established in 1910 under President James K. Polk. 
Life in the White House. Van Buren avoided extrav- 
t White House parties because of the depression. 
limited his entertaining to simple dinners. Many 
visitors to the Executive Mansion found the atmosphere 
formal and austere, even with Van Buren's four sons 
present. The people of Washington admired the mod- 
esty and personal charm of the youths, all in their 20's. 
But many, especially Dolley Madison, regretted the 
lack of a woman in the household. She introduced the 
President’s eldest son, Abraham, to Angelica Singleton 
of South Carolina. A romance soon developed, and the 
young people were married in late 1838. Angelica Van 
Buren assumed the role of White House hostess. 
Growing Unpopularity. The depression was only one 
of many disturbances during Van Buren's administra- 
tion. Border disputes developed with Canada. In 1839, 
à boundary dispute between Maine and neighboring 
New Brunswick ncarly resulted in open warfare. Van 
Buren handled the problem with tact, and the dispute 
was settled peacefully. But he received little credit for 
his efforts. See New Brunswick (Aroostook War). 
Antislavery leaders blamed Van Buren for the expen- 
sive war to drive the Seminole Indians from Florida. 
They feared the region might become a new slave state. 
Proslavery leaders attacked the President for not work- 
ing to annex Texas. They believed he did not want to 
admit a new slave state into the Union. 
Election of 1840. The Democrats nominated Van 
пеп for re-election in 1840 in spite of his unpopu- 
larity. Vice-President Johnson had so many enemies 
that he failed to gain renomination. The Democrats 
could not agree on any vice-presidential candidate. As a 
result, Van Buren became the only presidential candi- 
date in American history to seek election without a 
Tunning mate. The Whigs again nominated William 
Henry Harrison for President, and chose former Senator 
John Tyler of Virginia as his running mate. з 
тіѕоп launched а boisterous campaign in which 
attacked Van Buren as an aristocrat who had no in- 
terest in the unemployment caused by the depression. 
sing the slogan ‘Tippecanoe and Tyler too,” Harri- 
Son campaigned on the basis of his colorful military 
Career. Few persons were surprised when Van Buren lost 
ап electoral vote of 234 to 60. But many were 
amazed by the close popular vote. Of 2,400,000 votes 
fast, Van Buren lost by fewer than 150,000. See HARRI- 
5N, Wittram Henry (Elections of 1836 and 1840). 


Later Years 


Van Buren retired to his country estate, Lindenwald, 
hear his birthplace. He remained active in politics for 


VANCE, ZEBULON BAIRD 


more than 20 years. In 1848, the antislavery Free Soil 
party nominated him for President (see Fase Sou 
Party). He lost the election, but took so many New 
York votes from Democrat Lewis Cass that the Whig 
candidate, Zachary Taylor, was elected 

As the slavery disputes grew hotter, Van Buren made 
his antislavery position clear. But he remained a loyal 
Democrat, supporting Franklin Pierce in 1852 and 
James Buchanan in 1856. He opposed Abraham Lin- 
coln at first in 1860, but gave him loyal support after the 
election. Van Buren died at Lindenwald on July 24, 
1862, and was buried beside his wife in Kinderhook 

Authoritative books on Van Buren include American 
Talleyrand by Н. M. Alexander and Martin Van Buren 
by E. M. Shepard. Van Buren wrote an autobiography, 
Ап Inquiry into the Origin and Course of Political Parties in 
the United States. 


Related Articles in WorLD Book include: 


Huon Rowers Pease 


Depression President of the United States 
Harrison, William Henry Vice-President of the United 
ackson, Andrew States 
ohnson, Richard Mentor 
Outline 


1. Early Life 
A. Childhood and Education 
B. Van Buren’s Family 
11. Political and Public Coreer 
А. U.S. Senator C. Vice-President 
B. Secretary of State D. Election of 1836 
Ill. Van Buren's Administration (1837-1841) 
A. The Panic of 1837 
B. The Independent Treasury 
C. Life in the White House 
D. Growing Unpopularity 
E. Election of 1840 
IV. Later Years 
Questions 
Whose support assured Van Buren’s nomination for 
President? , 
What events caused Van Buren to lose popularity? 
How did Van Buren's candidacy in 1848 affect the 
presidential election? ч 
What social evil did Van Buren oppose as Senator? 
How did an attempt to ruin Van Buren in 1831 back- 
э 
Why did Van Buren refuse to give federal aid to the 
people during the Panic of 1837? j E 
Why was Van Buren called “The Fox of Kinderhook”? 
What was Van Buren's plan to protect federal funds 


the effects of a depression? х 
uc did Vice-President Van Buren carry loaded pis- 


tols while presiding over the Senate? 
Why was Van Buren the only man ever to run for 
President without a vice-presidential running mate: 


VANCE, ZEBULON BAIRD (1830-1894), was a Con- 
federate governor of North Carolina and a Democratic 
United States Senator. He opposed secession, but served 
in the Confederate Army. He became governor of North 
Carolina in 1862, and devoted himself to supplying 
North Carolina soldiers. He bought a steamship for the 
state, and brought food, arms, and medicines through 
the blockade. He was elected to the United States 
Senate in 1870, but was refused his seat. He became 
governor again in 1876 and served in the U.S. Senate 
from 1879 until his death. He was born in Buncombe 
County, North Carolina. Vance represents North Caro- 
lina in Statuary Hall. W. B. HESSELTINE 
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Vancouver is Canada's Leading Pacific Coast Port. M КАШ 
ice-free harbor, covering 48 square miles, all year. Many of the buil 
of this busy commercial and industrial city face the Coast Mountains, ЕЕ 
of Burrard Inlet. Stanley Park, left background, is a 1,000-acre ik 
la that provides a playground for the people and a shelter for the ho 
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VANCOUVER, van KOO vur, British Columbia (pop. 
365,844; met. area, 665,017), is Canada’s leading 
Pacific Ocean port. It is also the industrial and com- 
mercial center of British Columbia. The city lies op- 
posite Vancouver Island, about 15 miles north of the 
United States border. Young, bustling Vancouver was 
just another lumber town in 1886, when it received 
its city charter. By the carly 1930's, it had become 
the third largest Canadian city, a position it still 
holds. About half the people of British Columbia live 
in Greater Vancouver. 

Vancouver is called Canada’s Window on the Pacific, 
The city’s ice-free, landlocked harbor ranks as its 
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chief asset. Canada ships lumber, salmon, wheat, K 
many manufactured goods through this busy рогі! 
year round. Vancouver serves as the western termi 
of Canada's two transcontinental railroads. -— 
Evergreen forests grow almost to the aty p^ 
They provide raw material for the city's chief e 
facturing activity, the forest-products industry. ^ 
protective Coast Mountains, and warm winds blos F 
in from the Pacific, help give Vancouver a surprisin! 
mild climate for а city so far north. The ave en 
temperature of about 53°F. attracts both bun 
and vacationers, Sportsmen can enjoy golf and o 
outdoor activities throughout the year. 


Location, Size, and Description 


е A. 
Vancouver lies in a magnificent setting near E 1 
tains and the Pacific Ocean. It covers about 44 sq 
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University of British Columbia covers 1,000 acres on 
Гоп! Grey, It has one of the largest enrollments of any school 
in Canada. Many of its buildings are of modern design. 
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miles on the southern shore of Burrard Inlet. This 
harbor has a shore line 98 miles long. The flat, green, 
delta lands of the Fraser River basin spread south of 
the city. Two peaks of the Coast Mountains, the snow- 
capped Lions, rise in majestic grandeur north of 
Burrard Inlet, overlooking the suburbs of West and 
North Vancouver, Point Grey, a peninsula, juts three 
miles into the Strait of Georgia at the west end of 
Vancouver. The 1,000-acre campus of the University 
of British Columbia is on Point Grey. Another penin- 
sula, Stanley Park, lies nearer the heart of the city. 
Its 1,000 acres of virgin evergreen forest form a pro- 
tective shelter for the harbor. 

Downtown Vancouver occupies slightly higher land 
just south and cast of the park. Hastings Street, a busy 
commercial thoroughfare, crosses much of the city 
from cast to west. The Marine Building, Vancouver's 
oldest skyscraper, rises 350 feet at its western end, ncar 
the busy docks. This building marks the heart of the 
city’s financial district. Farther east along Hastings 
Street are department stores, and Victory Square with 
its monument to war heroes. 

Granville Street, another main commercial street, 
runs into Hastings Street. It extends south from the 
water front to the North Arm of the Fraser River. 
Granville is a street of handsome banks, fine stores and 
shops, and several theaters. 

Georgia Street, running parallel to Hastings Street, 
is known for its large hotels, the courthouse, the post 
office, and the Queen Elizabeth Theatre, where con- 
certs and other cultural attractions are held. Many of 
Vancouver's tallest buildings stand along the street, 
including the Hotel Vancouver, the Vancouver Block, 
the Georgian Towers, and the Burrard Building. 

Vancouver has had Chinese residents since its 
founding. The first Chinese came to help build the 
railroad. Today, most of the Chinese restaurants, 
food shops, and other buildings stand in a few blocks 


The City Hall in Vancouver, British Columbia, has simple, 
modern design. I! towers above the city on Mount Pleasant. 
Black Star 


along Pender Street. Chinatown ha 
buildings decorated in Chinese sty 
goods from Hong Kong crowd the 

The four-mile stretch of the har! 
Park, between the First and Second 
the Ballantyne and Lapointe piers 
tional Harbors Board. Here also 
a fish dock, grain jetties, and storag: 
a sugar-refinery wharf, and seven & 
be found farther east. Tugs and s 
shallow inlet of False Creek south 
harbor. 

Vancouver boasts a number of fin aches. In sum. 
mer, bathers crowd the sands of S;unish Banks at 
Point Grey, and Kitsilano Beach and | nglish Bay near 
Stanley Park. One of the world’s longest suspension 
bridges, the 1,550-foot-long Lions Gate Bridge, spans 
Burrard Inlet at the First Narrows to connect Stanley 
Park with West Vancouver. A lift bridge crosses the 
Second Narrows (see Brioce [Movable Bridges] 
Another bridge opened there in 1960. Other Vam 
couver bridges include Burrard, Granville, and Oak 
Street bridges. 


The People and Their Work 


The People. About 70 of every 100 Vancouver resi 
dents were born in Canada, and about 20 in Great 
Britain. During the depression year: of the 1930's 
people flocked to Vancouver from the Prairie Prov- 
inces in search of jobs and a mild climate. A number 
of European refugees came to the «ity just before 
World War II. Other Europeans ап! a number of 
Canadians arrived in the postwar ус us. Vancouver 
has about 250 churches. The largest denominations 
are the United Church of Canada anc the Church of 
England. 

Work of the People. Nearly half oi Vancouver's 
factory workers are employed in sawmills, pulp and 
paper mills, veneer and plywood plants. and sash and 
door-planing mills. Vast stands of cedar. fir, hemlock, 
spruce, and other evergreen trees near the city furnish 
these sprawling mills and factories with their raw m 
terials. Other leading industries include fish processing: 
food preparation, petroleum refining, printing and 
publishing, shipbuilding, and meat packing. 

Vancouver’s 1,300 factories make it Canada’s most 
important manufacturing center west of Ontario. They 
produce more than $540,000,000 worth of goods at 
nually. Hydroelectric power, crude oil piped in from 
Edmonton, Alta., and natural gas from the Peace 
River district provide the city’s industries with fuel 
and power. Vancouver serves as the headquarters for 
almost every large business in British Columbia. 
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Transportation and Communication 


The Port. Vancouver's harbor covers about % 
Square miles, and has over 50 berths for ocean-golns 
vessels. More than 50 steamship lines have offices 2 
Vancouver, and about 30 countries maintain consular 
agencies to care for their commercial interests. Va 
Couver serves as the main Pacific transshipment point 
for eastern Canadian cities. Its longshoremen handle 
about $60,000,000 worth of overseas trade each yea" 
The port is also the center for an important norther? 
coastal trade, Ships can use the ice-free port all ye" 
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{в winter, Vancouver takes over some of the trade of 
the Great Lakes, which are closed by ice. 

Roilroads. V -couver serves as the western terminal 
of the Canadi ıı National Railways system and the 
Canadian Pa: Railway. It also is the terminus of 
the provincia! vned Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 
The Great №. ern Railway connects the city with 
Seattle, Was! ıd other United States cities. 

Aviation. ^ :ly 850,000 passengers pass through 
Vancouver In national Airport every year. Trans 
Canada Airli Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Pacific 
Western Airli and a few U.S. lines serve the city. 


Local Transportation. Vancouver has more than 
1,000 miles of «reets. A privately owned company 
provides publi :ransportation by trolley and bus. 

Communication. Five radio stations and two tele- 


vision station operate in Vancouver. Two daily 
newspapers а: published in the city, the morning 
Vancouver Pr: and the evening Vancouver Sun. 


Schools and Libraries 


Schools. About 72,000 students attend Vancouver's 
90 public schools. The city also has a School of Art 
and a Vocational! Technical School. About 30 private 
schools, sever! privately supported language schools, 
and the provi» ial school for blind and deaf children 
are in Vancouver. The city is the home of the Uni- 
versity of Briti.lı Columbia, one of Canada's leading 
educational in<tirutions. 

libraries. 11 central public library on Burrard 
Street, which opened in 1957, houses the city archives 
(see LmRARYv. picture). The university library also 
owns several oustanding collections. 


What !o See and Do in Vancouver 


Vancouver’. inild climate makes it attractive the 
year round ft. sports enthusiasts. Golfers play in both 
winter and ғи. «пег. Some swimmers brave the waters 
of English Bay суеп in winter. Fishermen test their 
skills every month of the year. The nearby Coast 
Mountains challenge hikers, mountain climbers, and 
skiers. Two ski lifts operate all year. 

The City Museum displays many excellent Indian 
relics. Totem poles stand in Stanley Park, in Hadden 
Park, and in Totem Grove on the university 
The Maritime Museum preserves the famed arctic ex- 
ploring vessel St. Roch. In 1940, it sailed from Van- 
couver to Halifax, N.S., by way of the Arctic. The 
Voyage took two years. When the ship returned to 
Vancouver in 86 days in 1944, it became the first ves- 
sel to make the voyage through the Arctic in both di- 
rections. In 1950, it proceeded on from Vancouver, 
sailed through the Panama Canal, and returned to 
Halifax. The St. Roch thus was the first ship to sail 
around the North American continent. ; 

The city and the university maintain art galleries. 

ancouver sponsors an annual summer international 
festival of music, art, and motion pictures. 

Vancouver has 120 public parks, covering almost 
3,000 acres. Stanley Park is probably the best known, 
With its tall trees, Theatre Under the Stars, cricket 
ground, and zoo. Queen Elizabeth Park features an 
arboretum, Exhibition Park is a sports and recrea- 
tion center, Its stadium was built for the British 

pire Games of 1954. The annual Pacific National 
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Exhibition, with agricultural and industrial display 
skis ИЕ entr deste die Gre weak of Septembr. 


History and Government 


Eorly Days. Captain George Vancouver, а British 
explorer, sailed into Burrard Inlet in 1792. He em 
countered Spanish explorers near Point Grey. But no 
опе attempted settlement of the arca for many years 
In 1865, lumbermen discovered great timber stands in 
the region. They built Hastings Mill, and began large- 
scale lumbering operations. А townsite named Gran- 
ville was laid out in 1870. 

Railway Terminus. In 1884, the Canadian Pacific 
Railway chose a site on Burrard Inlet as the western 
terminus of the first transcontinental Canadian rail 
road. It named the site Vancouver, after the explorer 
A fire destroyed most of the city shortly after its in- 
corporation. But the first train had reached Van- 
couver from castern Canada by 1887, and the city 
began its rapid growth. By 1891, the Canadian Pa- 
cific Steamship Company's ships were competing with 
ships from Seattle for the ific wade of north- 
ern North America. In 1904, the Great Northern 
Railway reached Vancouver from Seattle, linking it 
with transportation centers in the United States. 

The Great Boom. Between 1900 and 1910, job op- 
portunities made Vancouver the fastest-growing city 
in Canada. The salmon-canning and lumber-manu- 
facturing industries created many of these jobs. Cana- 
i Chinese, Japanese, and 
into the city. Vancouver suffered 
a setback in 1913 with the collapse of a real-estate 


it attracted unemployed persons from the Prairic 
Provinces, and experienced several violent demonstra- 
i t. By the early 
1930's, Vancouver was Canada’s third largest city. 
World War II brought great prosperity as ship- 
building and wartime industries expanded. Vancouver 
served as headquarters for the coastal defense staffs 
of the Canadian Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
Recent Devel Vancouver changed rapidly 
during the late 1940's and rege The city ое 
t building program. apartment buildings 
pias spe a stretched across Burrard Inlet, 
and new shopping centers sprang up. Old office build- 
ings in the downtown area were replaced by modern 
ones, some decorated with murals or mosaics by local 
British Columbia Crise 
rected one of the most beautiful of ildings in 
Canad on Burrard Street. This 21-story, glass-walled 
building gleams like a beacon of light at night. Green 
and white glass mosaic tile covers some of the areas 
on the lower floors. 
Vancouver has a mayor-council form of government. 
The people elect the mayor and 10 aldermen to two- 
year terms. MARGARET А. ORMSRY 
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VANCOUVER, Wash. (pop. 32,464; alt. 75 ft), is a 
port on the Columbia River, directly across from Port- 
land, Ore. (see WasniscToN [color map]). It is Wash- 
ington's seventh largest city and the seat of Clark Coun- 
ty. Its milis produce lumber, vencer, plywood, wood 
pulp, and paper. Power from the nearby Bonneville 
Dam aids in the production of aluminum. The city also 
has food-processing plants. Vancouver is an important 
port. Its major exports include grain and lumber. 

The oldest city in the state, Vancouver was founded 
by the Hudson's Bay Company in 1825. Captain George 
Vancouver, for whom the city is named, had entered 
the mouth of the Columbia River on an exploration 
trip in 1792. The old trading post site now lies in Van- 
couver Barracks, an army post established in 1848. 
Vancouver was incorporated as a city in 1857. It has a 
council-manager government. Howann J< CurrcurirtD 

VANCOUVER, GEORGE (1758-1798), was a British 
explorer. Vancouver Island and cities in the state of 
Washington and in British Columbia, Canada, are 
named after him. 

He was born at King's Lynn, Norfolk, England. He 
entered the navy as an able scaman at the age of 13. 
His сапу experiences were on Captain James Cook's 
two last voyages (see Cook, James). Vancouver served 
as a midshipman on the last voyage. 

An incident concerning Nootka Sound, off the west 
coast of Vancouver Island, threatened war between 
Great Britain and Spain, and it was felt that a naval 
force was needed on the spot. Vancouver was ordered 
there, and he sailed in April, 1791. He sailed by way 
of the Cape of Good Hope, Australia, and New Zea- 
land, following Cook's ex- 
ample. He made valuable 
maps of the coasts of these 
areas. He reached the 
American continent in 
1792. Vancouver partici- 
pated in certain formalities 
involving Nootka Sound, 
and then sailed through 
Juan de Fuca Strait and 
around Vancouver Island, 
discovering the Gulf of 
Georgia on the way. He 
surveyed the Pacific Coast 
north of San Francisco for 
: the first time. He returned 
to England via Cape Horn in 1795, and wrote his report 
on the voyage. His book, А Voyage of Discovery to the 
North Pacific Ocean and Round the World in the Years 
1790-1795, was published in 1798. уилллм р. Brannon 

VANCOUVER ISLAND is the largest island on the 
Pacific Coast of North America, and an important part 
of the Canadian province of British Columbia. Van- 
couver Island extends for 285 miles along the south- 
western coast of Canada and is from 40 to 80 miles wide. 
Victoria, the largest city on Vancouver Island, is the 
capital of British Columbia. The chief towns on the 
island are Nanaimo and Port Alberni. The total popu- 
lation of Vancouver Island is 256,355. 

D PPAR Size, and Surface Features. Vancouver Is- 
parated from the mainland of British Colum- 
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Vancouver Island shelters the southern coast of British Colum 
bio. The island is about half the size of West Virginia. 


bia by Queen Charlotte Strait, Johnstone Strait, and 
the Strait of Georgia. Juan de Fuca Strait lies south of 
the island. Vancouver Island covers an area of 13,049 
square miles. For location, see BRITISH (OLUMBIA (color 
map). It is the southern end of a partly sunken moun- 
tain chain, the Island, or Vancouver. Range. The 
tops of the range rise sharply from the Pacific Ocean to 
heights of 5,000 to 7,000 feet. Dangerous reefs and 
small, rocky islands are common along the western 
shore of the island. There are many winding, fiordlike 
bays, which are the valleys of the sunken range. Quat- 
sino, Nootka, and Barkley sounds reach into the heart 
of the island. The eastern shore is less rugged and 
broken, and has a few level stretches. 

Vancouver Island has the mildest climate in Canada 
because of the Japan Current. There is little winter in 
the southern part around Victoria, but in the northern 
and western mountains the winters аге often severe. 

The Island’s Resources. The slopes of the mountains 
on Vancouver Island are covered with splendid fir, 
cedar, and hemlock forests. Lumbering is the island’s 
chief industry. The island has several large pulp mills, 
sawmills, and plywood plants. Farms are cultivated in 
the valleys. The southeast coast produces many berries 
and flower bulbs, Excellent game fishing attracts many 
tourists to the island. 

History. The Spanish explorer Juan Perez first visited 
Vancouver Island in about 1774. But it was not ех 
plored until 1792, when George Vancouver sailed 
around it. The island is named after him. Later the 
United States claimed the island, and the territory 0n 
the mainland north to 54°40’. But the United States 
surrendered its claims to Great Britain in 1846 by the 
terms of the Oregon Boundary Treaty. The first settle- 
ment on Vancouver Island was made in 1843, when 
the Hudson’s Bay Company built Fort Victoria. In 
1849 Vancouver Island became a British colony, andin 
1866 it was united with mainland settlements to form 
British Columbia. Roperick Harc-BROWN 

See also Juan ре Fuca Srrarr; NaNAIMO; NOOTKA 
INDIANS; VANCOUVER, GEORGE; VICTORIA (B.C)... 

VANDAL. The Vandals were a warlike Germanic 
people who lived in northeastern Germany between the 
Oder and Vistula rivers in the early Christian Era. They 
moved south during the barbarian invasions of Europe 
and Africa. They were hardly more savage than the 


other invaders their name is still applied to people 
who destroy p recklessly or carelessly. In д.р. 
406, the Vand ssed the Rhine River and attacked 
the cities of ( Later they fought the Goths and 
Romans in Sr 

The Vanda! hed the peak of their power under 
their cruel kin seric (or Gaiseric). In 429, Genseric 
and his people led North Africa. By 439, they had 


th Africa, including Carthage. The 
ical Arian Christians, and harshly 


won all Roma: 


Vandals were 


cuted the ойох Christians there. Genseric, 
aided by a po ıl pirate fleet which he had built, 
terrorized Ror nd the Mediterrancan area for 50 
years. In 455, | ptured Rome. The Vandals pillaged 


seric prevented his men from com- 
See GENSERIC. 
77, but his son Huneric continued 
ler the lands around the Mediterra- 
Byzantine general who served under 
the Emperor Jus!inian, overthrew the Vandal kingdom 
in the 530's. No trace remained. WILLIAM С. BARK 
VANDALIA COURT HOUSE. See ILLINOIS (Inter- 
esting Places to Visit). 
VAN DE GRAAFF GENERATOR, also known аз an 
electrostatic gener 107, is a device for building up a high 


the city, but ( 
pletely destroy: t 
Genseric dic 
to raid and pl 
nean. Belisarius 


The First Van ce Graaff Generator was built by Robert 
J. Van de Graaff 
1931. Physicists \ 


+ the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
these atom smashers for atomic research. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


VANDENBERG, HOYT $. 


electrical charge. It is a source of charged particies tha 
may be used for atom s 


tor is used to boost protons and other nuclear part * 
to energy of about 10,000,000 electr 
The chief value of the ma 
protons of known energi 


une is that r 


ғ 
beams are used to study nucl 

Robert J. Van de Graaff made the 
this kind at the Massact 
In the generator 


a continuous belt 


material moves past a source of neg 


This source sprays electrons on the belt 


goes into a hollow metal dome where a fine meta 
brush moves the electrons onto the dome surface. Whe 
the charge at the top of the dome is high enough, cle 
trically charged particles are hurled at targets at the 
bottom of the generator 

Van de Graaff machines work at higher 


energy when 


they are enclosed in a pressure vessel. To vent leak- 


age of the electricity from the accelerator, a gas such as 
Freon, or air under pressure as high as 150 pounds per 
square inch, is put in the vessel. Electrostatic generators 
are widely used because they generate a constant sup- 
ply of voltage. Raven Е. Lars 

See also Атом SMASHER. 

VANDEGRIFT, ALEXANDER ARCHER (1887- 
served as commandant of the United States Marine 
Corps from 1944 to 1947. In 1942, he took command 
of the First Marine Division and led it in the invasion 
of Guadalcanal (see WoRLD WAR 11 [Guadalcanal]) 
He directed the landing on Bougainville in 1943, as 
commander of the First Marine Amphibious Corps 
Named Marine Corps commandant on Jan. 1, 1944, 
Vandegrift became a permanent general, the first 
Marine officer to hold this rank. 

He was born at Charlottesville, Va., and attended 
the University of Virginia He received an appointment 
as asecond lieutenant in the Marine Corps in 1909, and 
saw service in Haiti, Nicaragua, and Mexico. He retired 
in 1949. Doxan W. Mrrowett 

VANDENBERG, ARTHUR HENDRICK (1884-1951), 
was an American statesman and political leader. He 
was appointed United States Senator from Michigan in 
1928. He was elected to the Senate a few months later 
and was re-elected in 1934, 1940. and 1946. He became 
a Republican leader in the Senate, and was active in 
molding United States foreign policy. 

Vandenberg served as à United States representative 
at the United Nations conference in San Francisco in 
1945. The next year he was à delegate to the Paris 
Peace conference. In 1947, Vandenberg became presi- 
dent pro tem of the Senate. He gave up his Senate 
duties in 1950 because of illness. Vandenberg was born 
in Grand Rapids, Mich., and was graduated from the 
University of Michigan. Е. JAY TAYLOR 

VANDENBERG, HOYT SANFORD (1899- 4), served 
as chief of staff of the United States Air Force from 
1948 to 1953. He was graduated from the United States 
Military Academy in 1923 and entered the Air Service. 
He served during World War II as chief of staff of 
General James Doolittle in the Northwest African Stra- 
tegic Air Force. He then became deputy commander-in- 
chief of the Allied Expeditionary Air Force, the great 
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VANDENBERG AIR FORCE BASE 


Amcrican-British tactical air force which supported 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower in the 1944 European 
invasion. In August, 1944, Vandenberg took command 
of the United States Ninth Air Force, the largest of the 
American air forces in World War 11. In 1947 he became 
vice-chief of staff of the United States Air Force. He was 
born in Milwaukee, Wis. WESLEY FRANK CRAVEN 

VANDENBERG AIR FORCE BASE, Calif., trains inter- 
continental and intermediate range ballistic missile 
units of the United States Air Force. It covers 64,700 
acres, and lies about 7 miles from Lompoc. The base 
was established in 1941 as Camp Cooke, an army post. 
It became an air force post in 1956, and was named for 
Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg. ]онх Н. THOMPSON 

VANDERBILT is the name of ап American family 
prominent in business and finance. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt (1794-1877) founded the family 
fortune. At 16 he owned a small vessel that sailed 
between Staten Island and New York City. By 1850 he 
became the leading steamboat owner in the country, 
breaking down rivalry and securing a monopoly. Called 
the “Commodore,” he started steamship lines to Europe 
and a line to San Francisco with an overland route 
through Nicaragua. Shipping interests netted him more 
than $1,000,000 when he sold out. He began to invest 
in railroads when he was 70, and owned through lines as 
far west as Chicago by 1873. He became the first presi- 
dent of the New York Central Railroad. When he died, 
Vanderbilt left a fortune of about $100,000,000. He was 
born on May 27, 1794, at Staten Island, М.Ү. 

William Henry Vanderbilt (1821-1885) was the son of 
Cornelius Vanderbilt. His father bought him a small 
farm because he had poor health. It was successful, and 
his father made him manager of the Staten Island Rail- 
road. He became president of the New York Central at 
his father's death. He acquired other railroads and ex- 
tended the Vanderbilt system. He was born on May 8, 
1821, at Brunswick, N.J. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt Il (1843-1899), son of William 
Henry Vanderbilt, served as first vice-president of the 
New York Central and later as chairman of the board. 
He was born on Nov. 27, 1843, at Staten Island, N.Y. 

William Kissam Vanderbilt (1849-1920), another son 
of William Henry Vanderbilt, became a second vice- 
president of the New York Central, and helped found 
Vanderbilt Clinic in New York City. He was born on 
Dec. 12, 1849, at Staten Island, N.Y. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt Ш 
(1873-1942), son of Corne- 
lius Vanderbilt II, devel- 
oped several devices used 
in railroading. He was a 
colonel in World War II 
and a director of railroad 
and banking companies. 
He was born on Sept. 5, 
1873, in New York City. 

Harold Stirling Vander- 
bilt (1884- — ), son of 
William Kissam Vander- 
bilt, became a director of 
the New York Central. He 
also became a well-known 


Cornelius Vanderbilt 


Brown Bros, 
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contract bridge expert and a prominent yachtsman, He 
was born on July 6, 1884, at Oakdale, N.Y, 

Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr. (1898- ), son of Come 
lius Vanderbilt III, became а well-known Teporter 
columnist and author. He was born April 30, 1808 
in New York City. Hocou Р. Улаан 

VANDERBILT CUP RACE. See Агт MOBILE Race 

VANDERBILT MANSION. See Ni. YORK (Interes. 
ing Places to Visit). 

VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY is a c 
vately controlled school in Nashvill: 
college of arts and science, a gradi: 
schools of divinity, engineering, law, medicine, and 
nursing. The university cooperates with the George 
Peabody College and Scarritt College so that students 


ducational, pri- 
Tenn. It has а 
te school, and 


may receive credit for work taken in the other institu- 
tions. Vanderbilt was chartered as Central University in 
1872. Its name was changed to Vanderbilt University in 


1873 in honor of Cornelius Vanderbilt, benefactor of 
the school. The school colors are gold and black. Ath- 
letic teams are called the Commodores. l'or enrollment, 


see UNIVERSITIES (table). ROBERT А. McGaw 


one Gallery 
Hugo van der Goes combined vivid realism with brilliant colors 
in his famous Adoration of the Shepherds. 


VAN DER GOES, vahn dur KOOS, HUGO (1440 
1482), was the leading Flemish painter of his genera” 
tion. He was influenced by Jan van Eyck and Roger 
van der Weyden, earlier Flemish artists. But he sur- 
passed them in the earthy solidity of his figures and in his 
greater understanding of human psychology. 

A few of Van der Goes’ pictures prove him one of the 
best portrait artists of his time, but his main contribu- 
tion to Flemish art consists of several large altarpieces 
Among them is the Adoration of the Shepherds, painted 
for an Italian merchant who lived in Bruges, Belgium. 
It is famous for the vivid portrayal of three adoring 
shepherds and the charming heads of the merchants 
children. His last work is the Death of the Virgin, 20 
unforgettable study of human pathos. 

Little is known about Van der Goes? youth. In 1467: 
he was accepted as a master in the artists’ guild at 
Ghent. About 1478, he entered а monastery near Brus 
sels as a lay brother. Junius S, Нар 


VAN DER WAALS, JOHANNES DIDERIK (1837- 
1923), a Dutch t! oretical physicist, became famous for 
his work on th: havior of liquids and gases. He won 
the 1910 Nobe rize in physics for developing the 
famous equation of state which bears his name, The 
equation takes into account the forces between the 
molecules of th is. Van der Waals was born at Lei- 
den, The Neth: nds, on Nov. 23, 1837. He served as 

fessor of physics at Leiden from 1877 until his retire- 
ment in 1907 R. T, ELLICKSON 

VAN DER WEYDEN, vahn der VIE dun, ROGER 
(13992-1464), was a Flemish painter, and a founder of 
the Flemish movement in painting. He is celebrated 
for the courtly dignity of his figures, his skillful manner 
of composition, and his subtle observation of human 
emotion. He was also a keen student of nature, and 
painted everything down to the smallest detail in his 
panels. With an unfailing sense for the beauty of line 
and the gracefulness of motion, he created masterpieces 
which influenced Flemish, German, and French art for 


Museo del Prado 


The Deposition by Roger van der Weyden shows the tragic 
Pathos which marked the works of this famous Flemish painter. 


many years, Some of Van der Weyden’s works are lost. 
but many of his paintings are still preserved. These in- 
clude The Madonna with St. Luke, The Last Judgment, 
and the Adoration of the Magi, a triptych, or а picture in 
three panels. м 
Van der Weyden was born in Tournai, Belgium. He 
moved to Brussels in the 1430's, where he was appointed 
painter of the town.” In 1450 he made a trip to Italy. 
He received commissions from Duke Philip the Good of 
Burgundy and members of his court. Van der Weyden’s 
Portraits preserved the haughty manners and proud 
bearing of the nobles who were in the court of Duke 
Philip. jonus 5. HELD 
VAN DEVANTER, WILLIS (1859-1941), served аз аю 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States from 1910 to 1937. His opinions as 2 Supreme 
urt justice were consistently conservative. He also 
Served between 1908 and 1910 as a federal circuit judge. 
Van Devanter was born in Marion, Ind., and was 


VAN DOREN, MARK 


graduated from DePauw l 
Law School. He practices 
ming, and served as chief justice of the ж 1 
of Wyoming for 10 years " Ka 

VAN DIEMEN'S LAND. See 

VAN DINE, 5. 5. (1888-1939 
American author and critic known for 
stories. They include The Canary Murder ( 
The Bishop Murder Case (1929), and The Р, 


Case (1932), featuring his detective hero, 


niversity anc 


law in Inc 


Tasmania (His 
is the | 


t 19: 


He was also ап art and literary critic for newspa 
and magazines. He was born WILLARD HUNTINGTON 
Waicut in Charlottesville, Va., and wrote several 
books under this name. He was educated at Pomona 
College in California, at Harvard University, and also 
in Europe. Fuxpraocx J. Нокумлх 

VAN DOREN is the family name of two Amcrican 
writers, brothers. 

Carl Clinton Van Doren (1885-1950) won the 1939 
Pulitzer prize in biography for Benjamin Franklin. It is a 
biography from which one can learn how to write 
biographies. He wrote The Great Rehearsal (1948), an 
account of the drafting and ratification of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. He edited letters of Benjamin 
Franklin and his sister, Jane Mecom, and published 
Jane Mecom (1950). Van Doren was editor of The Liter- 
ary Guild from 1926 to 1934, and of The Living Library 
from 1946 until his death. He was born in Hope, IL, 
and was graduated from the University of Illinois. He 
taught at Columbia University 

Mark Van Doren (1894- ) is a distinguished poet, 
critic, biographer, and fiction writer. He won the 1940 
Pulitzer prize in poetry for Collected Poems. His Shake- 
speare (1939) has been widely praised. Van Doren edited 
many anthologies, including Anthology of World Poetry 
(1928) and The Oxford Book of American Prose (1932). 

His fiction works include Nobody Say а Word and 
Other Stories (19 3) and Home with Hazel and Other 
Stories (1957). Van Doren also won recognition as a 
radio panelist on the program “Invitation to Learning." 

He was born in Hope, Il., and was graduated from 
the University of Illinois in 1914. He received his Ph.D. 
from Columbia University, where he began teaching 
in 1920. He served as literary editor of the .Nation maga- 
zine from 1924 to 1928. Van Doren defended human- 
istic studies and helped found the Great Books mc jve- 
WittiAM VAN О CONNOR 


Epwix Н. CADY 


ment. 


Mark Van Doren 


Champaign-Urbana Courier 
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Vandyke's Painting, The Children of Charles I, shows 
fhe rich, warm style of this Flemish painter's work. He also 
created an atmosphere of elegance around his subjects from high 
Court society, This is one of the many paintings Vandyke did 
after Charles | of England appointed him painter of the court, 


VAN DRUTEN, DROO tn, JOHN (1901-1957), an 
American dramatist, became well known for his come- 
dies and his sensitive, sympathetic development of 
character, particularly of women. His important plays 
include Theres Always Juliet (1931), The Distaff Side 


(1933), Old Acquaintance (1940), The Damask Cheek 
(1942), The Voice of the Turtle (1943), Bell, Book, and 
Candle (1950), and I Ат a Camera ( 1951). He wrote sev- 
eral novels and an autobiography, The Widening Circle 
(1957). He also directed several plays. Van Druten was 
born in London, England. GEORGE FREEDLEY 

VANDYKE, or VAN DYCK, SIR ANTHONY (1599- 
1641), a Flemish painter, gained fame for the many por- 
traits he painted of the Flemish, Italian, and English 
society of his time. No other artist equaled him in com- 
bining a good likeness with 
subtle flattery. One of his 
famous portraits, Charles I, 
appears in color in the 
PAINTING article, Vandyke 
also painted many religious 
and some mythological 
pictures noted for their 
muted but softly glowing 
colors. His paintings in- 
clude The Taking of Christ, 
Rinaldo and Armida, Por- 
trait of Isabella Brant, and 
The Children of Charles 1. 

Vandyke was born in 
Antwerp, Belgium, the son 
of arich silk dealer, He studied with Hendrik van Balen, 
à prominent painter, but became an independent artist 
when he was 16. He assisted Peter Paul Rubens with 
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Anthony Vandyke 


Metropolitan Museum of Art; National Gallery of Avi, Mellon Collection 


William II, Prince of Orange, is one of many Vandyke 
portraits which are prized museum pieces. His of color shows 
the influence of another great Flemish painter, Peter Paul Rubens. 
Vandyke set the style for later portrait painters with his flattering 
portraits of aristocratic people. 


some large commissions until about !620. Rubens 
strongly influenced Vandyke (see RuBENS. PETER PAUL). 

In 1620 Vandyke went to England. Н‹ traveled to 
Italy in 1621, and became active in m ny cities, in- 
cluding Palermo and Genoa. The port he painted 
of members of the Genoese nobility bclong to his finest 
works. His best religious pictures were done after his 
return to Antwerp in 1627. a 

In 1632 Vandyke went to London, where King 
Charles I appointed him painter of the court. Vandyke’s 
English portraits form a valuable record of the elegant 
costumes worn in the court of Charles I. Vandyke Was 
зо much in demand that he gave clients hourly appoint- 
ments and hired assistants to prepare his canvases. He 
was buried in St. Paul's Cathedral in London. 

See also Снавткѕ (I) of England (picture). i 

VAN DYKE, HENRY (1852-1933), was an American 
Presbyterian clergyman, educator, noveli essayist, 
poet, and religious writer, His writing is delicate, vivid, 
and full of idealism, as in his Companionable Books 
(1922). He wrote The Poetry of Tennyson (1889), The 
Story of the Other Wise Man (1896), Fishermans Luck 
(1899), “Tke Blue Flower (1902), and Collected Poems 
(1911). Van Dyke was born at Germantown, Pa. From 
1913 to 1916, he served as United States Minister to 
The Netherlands and Luxembourg. Harry H. Солак 

VANERN. See LAKE VÄNERN. 

VAN EYCK, ike, JAN (1380?-1440), is considered 
the founder of the early Flemish movement in painting. 
The great Ghent Altarpiece (1432) is largely his work, 
though it may have been begun by his brother Hubert 
Van Eyck (13662-1426). It is a triptych, or picture m 
three panels, painted two stories high. It contains 
hundreds of figures, some sparkling in rich costumes 


Copyright A.C.L., Bruxelles 
Van Eyck's Ghent Altarpiece contains c detailed allegory 
called The Adoration of the Lamb, below. The Virgin Mary, Christ 
enthroned, and John the Baptist appear in the upper panels. 


and armor and others dressed in the plain colors of 
hermits and pilgrims. The figures of Adam and Eve 
are especially famous because they show keen observa- 
tion of the human body. In one panel, top left, Van 
Eyck painted the Madonna as the Queen of Heaven, 
Wearing a crown and jeweled costume. 

An all his work, Van Eyck was a master of detail. He 
did not invent oil painting, but he greatly perfected its 
technique. His colors have greater delicacy and shine 
with more subile light effects than those used by pre- 
vious artists. He painted some striking portraits, 
among them the wedding portrait, The Marriage of 
Giovanni Arnolfini and Giovanna Cenami, which appears 
in color in the PAiNTING article. 

Van Eyck was born at Maaseyck, The Netherlands. 
He later lived at The Hague and at Bruges, Belgium. 

VAN FLEET, JAMES ALWARD (1892-), an 
American military leader, trained the armed forces 
Which checked communist aggression in Greece and 
Korea. After President Harry S. Truman signed the 
Greek-Turkish Aid Bill in 1948, he sent Lieutenant 
General Van Fleet to help train and equip the Greek 
forces. From 1951 to 1953, Van Fleet served in Korea. 
He first commanded the United States Eighth Army, 
and later also served as head of United Nations ground 
forces. He helped train 10 South Korean (ROK) divi- 
sions to fight beside other UN troops in Korea. 

Van Fleet was born in Coytesville, N.J., on Mar. 19, 
1892. He was graduated from the United States Mili- 


VAN GOGH, VINCENT 


tary Academy in 1915. He commanded the 16th Ma- 
chine Gun Battalion of the Sixth Division in France 
during World War I. During World War 11, he led the 
Eighth Infantry Regiment of the Fourth Infanuy Divi- 
sion in the Normandy landing in 1944. He later com- 
manded the Fourth Infantry Division and the United 
States Third Corps. He retired in 1953 after the Ko- 
rean War. Н. А. De Were 

VAN GOGH, van GO, VINCENT (1853-1890), 
a Dutch painter whose tragic life and brilliant canvases 
have made him almost a legend. Intense, difficult, and 
unhappy, he spent his life searching for an emotional 
relief he never really found. From his deeply religious 
family, he inherited a desire to serve his fellow man. 
After disappointments in both love and religious minis- 
try, he turned to art. His early work is dark and thickly 
painted, but has a massive solidity. The Potato Eaters 
(1885) is the masterpiece of this carly period. 

Van Gogh was born on Mar. 30, 1853, in Zundert, 
The Netherlands. He was supported for most of his life 
by his devoted brother Theo, an art dealer. Under the in- 
fluence of the brilliant coloring of Impressionism, Van 
Gogh's palette soon grew light and even gay. His brush 
began to form thick linear strokes, which give an un- 
usual animation to the surfaces of his pictures. Van 
Gogh moved to Arles in southern France. He had severe 
mental disturbances, however, and after a few months 
he entered the sanitarium at St. Remy. His art, now 
“expressionistic,” expressed his inner reactions to the 
world through turning, swirling brush strokes, thick 
paint, and brilliant color. The Starry Night (1889) 
appears in color in the PAINTING article. 

In 1890 Van Gogh was placed in the care of Dr. 
Gachet, a friend of many leading painters. Van Gogh 
committed suicide in July. Josrn C. SLOANE 

See also FLowzR (color picture, Flowers in Art); 
LETTER WRITING (picture, Some Famous Letters). 


was 


Van Gogh Painted This Self-Portrait in the 1880's. 


Art Institute of Chicago 
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VANGUARD 


VANGUARD. Scc Sorar ENERGY 
Галуві. (Artificial Satellites; color picture, Launching 
a Man-Made Moon) 

VAN HISE, CHARLES RICHARD (1857-1918), was an 
American geologist and educator. He was a member of 
the United States Geological Survey from 1883 to 1900. 
specializing on ancient rocks of the Lake Superior 
r From 1903 to 1918 he served as president of the 
University of Wisconsin. His book, Conservation of 

Natural Resources in the United States (1910), was im- 
portant in this field. Van Hise was born in Fulton, Wis. 
He taught geology at the University of Wisconsin and 
at the University of Chicago. CARROLL LANE FENTON 

VAN HORNE, SIR WILLIAM CORNELIUS (1843-1915), 
was a railroad executive of great ability. He became, in 
turn, general manager, vice-president, and president of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. It was mainly his driv- 
ing force that made possible the prompt construction of 
that railroad. His executive skill enabled the company 
to pull through its difficult early years. Van Horne was 
born near Joliet, Ill. W. R. WILLOUGHBY 

VANIER, GEORGE PHILIAS (:888- ), became 
Governor General of Canada in 1959. He was the first 
French-Canadian and the first Roman Catholic to hold 
the office. Vanier won fame as a soldier and diplomat. 
He lost a leg while fighting in France in World War I. 
Later he became a major general. Vanier served as 
ambassador to France from 1945 until he retired from 
the foreign service in 1953. He was born in Montreal. 


(picture); ЅРАСЕ 


A Wild Vanilla Vine in Mexico Is Inspected by a Workman. 
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VANILLA is the name of a group o 
The vanilla extract which is used to Я 
cream, pastry, and candy comes from 
vanilla vine has been cultivated in M 


limbing orchids, 
Г chocolate, ie 
hese plants, The 
co for hundreds 
ntroduced int 
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1ces over three 
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ific Ocean; 
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plant lives for 


of years. This type of vanilla has bec 
other tropical areas. Madagascar, 
Comoro and Réunion Islands, now prod 
fourths of the world's supply. Апо! 
on the island of Tahiti in the South P: 
The vanilla vine has little rootlets | 
attaches itself to trees. The cultivate 


about ro years. It produces its first crop at the end of 
three years. 
The plant produces a fruit in the shape of a cylindrical 


pod or bean, from 5 to ro inches long ie fruit has an 
oily black pulp that contains a large number of tiny 
black seeds. The pods are gathered when they are a 
yellow-green in color. Then the curing, or drying, 
process takes place. This process shrinks ihe bean, tums 
it a rich, chocolate-brown color, and gives it the flavor 
and aroma of vanilla as we know it. 

Vanilla extract is prepared by a complicated and 
expensive process, The beans are chopped into small 
pieces and then percolated with alcohol and water. 
Scientists have developed many substitutes for vanilla 
flavor because of its high cost. But no imitation product 
can reproduce the many natural components that give 
pure vanilla its delicate flavor. 

Scientific Classification. Vanilla is in 


Orchidaceae. The vine of Mexico and Mac 
Vanilla, species planifolia. 


the family 
iscar is genus 
G. W. TAYLOR 


Beans of the Wild Vanilla Vine 
Botanical Garden 
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VANITY FAIR, “a Novel Without a Hero,” was 
written by William Makepeace Thackeray in 1847 and 
1848. Instead о! а hero, it has two heroines, Becky Sharp 
and Amelia Sedley. The two are friends but different in 
character. Becky, an orphan, is clever and scheming, 
and determino! to get ahead in the world. Amelia, 
whose parents ire rich, is gentle and good, but rather 
dull. Thack: contrasts their lives and shows how 
both illustrate һе vanity of social pretense. Part of the 
action takes р! с in Brussels during the Battle of Water- 
loo, and gives vivid impression of the excitement and 
confusion. GEORGE А. Wickes 

See also TH sGKERAY, WILLIAM MAKEPEACE. 

VAN LEEUWENHOEK, ANTON. Sce LEEUWENHOEK, 
Anton VAN. 

VAN LEYDEN, LIE dun, LUCAS (14942-1533), а 
Dutch engraver, was also a painter, draftsman, and 
designer of woodcuts. He produced an astonishingly 
lage number of works. Born in The Netherlands, he 
was influenced by the German, Albrecht Dürer, and the 
Italian, Marcantonio Raimondi. Most of Van Leyden's 
engravings have Biblical subjects, but some show the 
life of his time. Among his paintings are The Last 
Judgment and Moses Striking the Rock. Junius S. HELD 

VAN LOON, van LOHN, HENDRIK WILLEM (1882- 
1944), an American historian, biographer, journalist, 
and lecturer, won a 1922 Newbery medal for his history 
of the world. The Story of Mankind (1921). He wrote 
and illustrated many other works for children, and they 
were equally popular with grownups. They include 
Ships (1935): Ancient Man 

(1920); The Story of the Bible 
(1923); Tolerance (1925); 
America (1927): Van Loon's 
Geography (1932); The Arts 
(1937); Van Loon’s Lives 
(1942); and /homas Jeffer- 
son (1943). 

Van Loon served as a 
newspaper correspondent 
in Russia during the Revo- 
lution of 1905, in various 
European countries in 1906 
and during World War I. 
During World War II he 
wrote material and broad- 
casted for the United States and for The Netherlands. 

Van Loon was born in Rotterdam, The Netherlands, 
and came to the United States at the age of twenty. 
He was graduated from Cornell University and from the 
University of Munich. MERLE CURTI 

VAN RENSSELAER, van REHN suh ler, was the name 
of a family of Dutch landowners in New York state. 

Kiliaen Van Rensselaer (1595-1644) was onc of the 
leading colonizers of New Netherland, later the English 
colony of New York, In 1629, the Dutch West India 
Company authorized large grants of land in New 
Netherland to company members who promised to 
colonize their lands. As a result, a class of great land- 
owners, called patroons, developed. Kiliaen Van Rens- 
selaer was the greatest of them. He established the huge 
manor of Rensselaerswyck, which included two counties 
and part of a third on both banks of the Hudson River 
south of Albany. Van Rensselaer, a wealthy diamond 
merchant of Amsterdam, where he was born, was suc- 
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cessful because he invested much money and supplied 
his farmers with cattle, horses, tools, and mills. But be 
never visited his colony on the Hudson. 

Stephen Van Rensselaer (1754-1839), an American 
army officer and politician, was the eighth and last of 
the Dutch patroons of Rensselaerswyck. He was lieu- 
tenant governor of New York and a U.S. Representa- 
tive. He helped bring about construction of the Ene 
and Champlain canals. He served as a major general in 
the War of 1812, and was chancellor of New York 
University from 1835 to 1839. He was born in New 
York City. Lex С. С, Gn AMA 

VAN'T HOFF, галлі HAHF, JACOBUS HENDRICUS 
(1852-1911), was a Dutch chemist who received the first 
Nobel prize for chemistry in 1901. He discovered the 
laws of chemical dynamics and osmosis. He was the 
first to note that the properties of solutions depend 
upon the number, not the kind, of dissolved particles. 
He also showed that the simple gas laws apply to 
dilute solutions. 

Van't Hoff also did fundamental work in stereo- 
chemistry. This branch of chemistry is concerned with 
the arrangement of atoms in the spaces of the molecules. 
Van't Hoff was born in Rotterdam. While teaching at 
the Prussian Academy of Sciences in Berlin, he did 
important research on the formation and decomposition 
of double salts. К. L. KAUFMAN 

VAN WIE, VIRGINIA. See GOLF (Golf Immortals). 

VAN WINKLE, RIP. Scc Rir VAN WINKLE. 

VANZETTI, BARTOLOMEO. See Sacco-V ANZETTI 


CASE. 

VAPOR, VAY pur, in physics, is the term applied to 
thegaseous state into which solids and liquids pass when 
they are heated. In a technical sense, both steam and 
oxygen are vapors. It is customary, however, to make a 
distinction between gases and vapors. Gases retain the 
form of air at all pressures at ordinary temperatures. 
Vapors resume their liquid or solid state under high pres- 
sure at ordinary temperatures. The process of converting 
a substance from solid or liquid form into a vapor is 
called vaporization. Evaporation and boiling of liquids 
are forms of vaporization. In evaporation, the change to 
a vaporous condition takes place slowly. In boiling, it 
occurs very rapidly. The formation of vapor directly 
from a solid state is called sublimation. Vaporization in 
connection with atmospheric conditions bears an impor- 
tant relation to climate. Water vapor is always present 
in the air. When condensed under varying conditions, 
water vapor forms clouds, dew, rain, and snow. See also 
Borne Рот; EVAPORATION; Gas. Louis MARICK 

VAPOR LAMP is a source of electric light that uses a 
vapor or gas, rather than a wire, to produce light. The 
first vapor lamp consisted of a tube filled with vapor 
and a small pool of mercury at one end. When the tube 
was tipped, the mercury rolled through the gas, causing 
it to glow. Modern vapor lamps are rather short and 
stocky. They are used outdoors for street and highway 
lighting. A short quartz tube inside a larger glass tube 
causes the gas between them to glow. Diflerent gases 
give various colors. For example, sodium gives yellow 
or orange light. Fluorescent lights are a form of vapor 
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lamp. 
See also ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
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VAPOR LOCK 


VAPOR LOCK occum in a gasolinc engine when 
some of the gasoline boils in the fuelsupply system. 
Excessive heating of the engine may cause boiling, or 
vaporization, of the fuel. This reduces the amount of 
fuel pumped to the engine, because vapor takes up 
more space than liquid. The engine then runs erratically 
or stops until the vaporized gasoline cools and turns to 
liquid. Vapor locks occur most frequently during long, 
steep climbs on hot days, or when slowing suddenly after 
a hard drive. See also FUEL INJECTION. Wirtaro L. Rocers 

VARANGIAN. See Virxe (The Swedish Vikings). 

VARDAMAN, JAMES KIMBLE. See Musissippr (Fa- 
mous Mississippians). 

VARDON, HARRY. See Gorr (Golf Immortals). 

VARE, GLENNA COLLETT. See Gorr (Golf Im- 
mortals). 

VARGAS, VAHR gus, GETULIO DORNELLAS (1883- 
1954), served as president of Brazil from 1930 to 1945 
and from 1950 to 1954. He was the governor of Rio 
Grande do Sul for two years before he seized the presi- 
dency in 1930 with a group of reforming army officers. 
Vargas was forced out by an army ultimatum in 1945, 
but he was elected president again in 1950. He was 
born in São Borja on April 19, 1883. He committed 
suicide when the army demanded his resignation again 
in 1954. HAROLD E. Davis 

VARGAS, ZAPATA Y LUJÁN PONCE DE LEON, 
DIEGO DE. Sce New Mexico (Famous New Mexicans). 

VARIABLE STAR. Sce Srar (The Changing, or Var- 
iable, Stars). 

VARIATION. See Evorution (Variation and Change; 
The Cause of Variations); Compass (V. ariation). 

VARIATIONS, in music, are a fundamental prin- 
ciple used by composers. A variation consists of repeat- 
ing some elements of a musical idea while altering 
others, It is the principle behind the development of 
ideas, and gives variety to music, while retaining co- 
herence. 

Composers of all periods have freely used the varia- 
tion technique. Early variations used by classic com- 
posers usually repeated the melody clearly, changing 
the accompaniment and Sometimes the harmonies, 
Variations became more complicated in the romantic 
music of the 1800's. In this and later music, it is often 
difficult to see any resemblance between variations and 
the original theme. 

VARICELLA. Sce CHICKEN Рох. 

VARICOSE, VAR ih kohs, VEIN is a swollen vein 
caused by some body condition that interferes with the 
flow of blood toward the heart. Veins in the legs often 
become varicose, especially when a person stands a great 
deal. Heart and liver diseases, gout, pregnancy, abdomi- 
nal tumors, and tight garters are among the various 
other causes of varicose veins, 

In advanced cases of varicose veins, bluish knotty 
lumps form along the vein. The patient feels consider- 
able pain in the leg. The chief danger is that the vein 
will burst, and cause hemorrhage. The diseased veins 
can also keep the tissues from getting enough nourish- 
ment. Water may collect under the skin and cause 
dropsy. Then the leg is likely to develop ulcers. 

Physicians recommend wearing an elastic stocking or 
bandage, which will Support the varicose vein with 
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steady pressure. Physicians often inject the Veins with 
drugs that tend to shrink them or they May remove the 
veins by surgery. A disorder known 25 piles is varicose 
veins of the rectum, HYMAN S, Rosie, 

See also Pres, 

VARIETY is a term used in Боїапу to classify indi. 
viduals of the same species that differ slightly from the 
general type. For example, all apples belong to the 
genus Malus. But there are different kinds of apples, 
such as Baldwin, Winesap, and Golden Delicious. These 
individuals do not differ enough to belong to different 
species, but are varieties of the same species, The 
variety name of a plant is always added after the name 
of the species, 

See also CLASSIFICATION. 

VARIETY MEATS. Scc MEAT AND МЕАТ CARVING, 

VARIOLA. See SMALLPOX, 

VARIOMETER. See GLIDER. 

VARISCITE. See Minerat (color picture). 

VARNA, VAHR nah (pop. 119,769), formerly STALIN, 
is an important Black Sea port in Bulgaria. It lies about 
120 miles southeast of Bucharest. For location, see 
BULGARIA (color map). The city manufactures metal, 
textile, leather, and tobacco products. It is a commercial 
fishing center, the home of a university and a naval 
academy, and a summer-resort area. IRWIN T. SANDERS 

VARNISH is a clear liquid used to protect surfaces 
from air and moisture and to improve their appearance. 
It dries to a hard film in the air, з 

Varnishes are divided into two main classes, spirit 
vamishes and oleoresinous varnishes. it varnishes are 
made of resins dissolved in some quickly evaporating 
liquid such as alcohol. Examples are Japan, dammar, 
and shellac varnishes, and pyroxylin lacquers. 

Oleoresinous varnishes are made of cooked mixtures of 
resins and drying oils dissolved in turpentine or petrole- 
um spirits, An example is spar varnish, so-called because 
it withstands weather and water and is therefore suitable 
for the masts and spars of ships. 

Spirit varnishes dry because of the evaporation of the 
solvent. Oleoresinous varnishes dry by the evaporation 
of the solvent, and the hardening of the resin-oil mix- 
ture when it combines with the oxygen in the air. 

Three kinds of resins are used in varnishes. These are 
fossil natural, recent natural, and synthetic. The natural 
resins include the kauri, Congo, and Manila copals, and 
dammar, shellac, and rosin. Synthetic resins used in 
varnishes include such materials as phenol-formalde- 
hyde, urca-formaldehyde, alkyd (glyceryl phthalate), 
cumar, and others. 

Making Varnish. In making spirit varnishes, the 
resin is dissolved by churning it with the solvent. Gentle 
heat is sometimes used to speed the dissolving process. 
After the resin is dissolved, the varnish is refined by 
filtering and is then ready for use. Р 

In making oleoresinous varnishes, the oil and resin are 
cooked in kettles which hold from 200 to 400 gallons. 
The heat is kept at a temperature of from 450° t9 
700°F. until the melted varnish mix is clear when 
cooled, or until it has reached the desired thickness of 
“body.” The mixture is then cooled, and thinners are 
added to make a product that may be applied by brush- 
ing or spraying. Some natural resins will not dissolve in 
oils until they have been “run.” This means that the 
resin is heated at about боо°Е. During this heating, the 
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кап evaporates matter up to 15 or 30 per ce i 
weight AH becomes dai 5 ос soper come onin 

Compounds of lead, cobalt, or manganese are often 
added to hasten the drying of varnishes. Linseed oil was 

bly the first oil to be used in varnishes. Today 
many other drying oils are used, such as perilla. tung 
dehydrated castor soybean, and fish oils. : ” 

Types of Varnish. One way of naming varnishes is 
by giving the number of gallons of oil that have been 
compounded with 100 pounds of resin. Thus a 30- 
gallon tung-oil kauri varnish is made with 30 gallons of 
tung oil and 100 pounds of kauri resin. Varnishes used 
on surfaces exposed to weather contain more oil than 
varnishes used on inside surfaces. 

Baking varnishes are hardened by baking the coated 
article in ovens at temperatures of 150°F. to 400°F. 
Baking improves the wearing quality of the varnished 
object. But the treatment can be used only on articles 
that can stand the baking temperature. Jons К. Коси 

See also AIRBRUSH; LACQUER; SHELLAC. 

VARRO, MARCUS TERENTIUS (116-27 в.с.), was а 
Roman writer. He wrote 74 separate works in 620 books, 
ona wide variety of subjects, but only fragments of them 
remain. They include writings on oratory, history, liter- 
ature, philosophy, grammar, law, geography, and 
agriculture. His treatise On Farming and part of his 
treatise On the Latin Language are his only surviving 
works. His only creative work was Menippean Satires, a 
mixture of prose and verse. Varro was born in a Sabine 
village in Italy. He fought for Pompey against Julius 
Caesar at the battle of Pharsalus in 48 B.C., but Caesar 
later forgave him, Varro held various offices and rose 
to the praetorship. Moses HADAS 

See also ENCvCLOPEDIA (The First Reference Works). 

VASA, HOUSE OF. See GUSTAVUS. 

VASCO DA GAMA. See Da Gama, Vasco. 

VASCULAR SYSTEM is the complete circulation sys- 
tem of the body which carries all the fluids, including 
the blood, the lymph, and chyle. It is made up of the 
heart, arteries, veins, capillaries, and lymphatics. 

See also Broop; CIRCULATION; also the Trans-Vision 
three-dimensional color picture with HUMAN Bopy. 

VASE, vays, or vayz; in Great Britain, often vahs, or 
vahz, A vase is a hollow vessel of pottery, stone, metal, 
glass, or other material, Itis usually rounded and deeper 
than it is wide. A vase is generally decorative, or orna- 
mental, and designed to please the eye by graceful line, 
color, or patterns applied on its surface. Vases are now 
used chiefly for ornament or to hold flowers. Sometimes 
they are used for other household purposes. They are 
also used to hold the ashes of the cremated dead. 

Pottery or earthenware vases have been made in al- 
Most every age of the world’s history. Many relics have 
been preserved and new ones are constantly being 
discovered, Pictures on these relics often reveal the 
EY of the people and sometimes something of their 
ife. One of the most famous ancient vases is the Portland 
vase, found near Rome in the 1600's. It was in à tomb 
Supposed to be that of Alexander Severus. The Portland 
vase is of transparent dark blue, coated with milky-white 
glass cut in cameo style. It is located in the British 
Museum. CHARLES М. HARDER 

See also GLAsswARE (pictures). 

VASELINE. See PETROLATUM. 

VASHTI. Sce EsrHER. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 


This Chinese Vase Was Made in the Early 1700's. 


VASODILATOR NERVES. See BLUSHING. 

VÁSQUEZ DE CORONADO, FRANCISCO. See Co- 
RONADO, FRANCISCO VÁSQUEZ DE. 

VASSAL. See FEUDALISM. 

VASSAR, MATTHEW (1792-1868), was an American 
brewer who founded Vassar College. He was born in 
East Tuddingham, England, and was brought to the 
United States in 1796. He established a successful 
brewery in Poughkeepsie, N.Y., and made a large for- 
tune, He also owned a whaling dock in Poughkeepsie, 
and was part owner of a whaling flect. Vassar became 
interested in higher education for women, and in 1861 
gave a large sum of money to found Vassar College. 
The wide publicity given to the venture created interest 
in college education for women throughout the world. 
Gifts by Vassar to the college during his life totaled 
over $800,000. Rosert Н. BREMNER 

VASSAR COLLEGE is a liberal arts school for women 
at Poughkeepsie, N.Y. It is privately controlled and 
offers courses in languages and literature, arts, physical 
sciences, and social sciences. Vassar students live in 10 
campus residence houses on a 950-acre campus. Vassar 
was founded in 1861. It was the first women's college to 
have the equipment and resources to equal that of men's 
colleges of the time. 

The school colors are rose and gray. The best-known 
songs of Vassar College are “Alma Mater" and “Fling 
the Banner Wide." For enrollment, sce UNIVERSITIES 
AND COLLEGES (table). Saran GIBSON BLANDING 

See also Vassar, MATTHEW. 
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VATICAN CITY, VAT ih kun (pop. 890; alt. 98 ft.), is 
an independent state that houses the government of the 
Roman Catholic Church. It lies within the city of 
Rome. For location, see Rome (map). 

Vatican City covers 108.7 acres, and is the smallest 
independent state in the world. Its official name, in 
Italian, is STATO DELLA CrrrÀ DEL VATICANO, or THE 
STATE or Vatican Crrv. The Vatican is a short name 
for the state as a whole, and for the city of Vatican City, 
which makes up the state. People also use the Vatican to 
refer to the pope, to the government of Vatican City, 
and to the Vatican Palace, in which the pope lives, 

The name Vatican comes from Vaticanus mons, the 
Latin name for Vatican Hill. This hill lies on the right 
bank of the Tiber River on the western outskirts of 
Rome. In ancient times, wealthy Romans maintained 
villas and gardens on the hill because it lay away from 
the bustle of the city. The Roman poet Martial com- 
plained in his poetry about the bitterness of the wine 
made from grapes grown on Vatican Hill. The Roman 
emperor Nero built his public gardens on the hill, and 
his circus at the foot of the hill. Many Christians suf- 
fered death in Nero's public gardens. According to 
tradition, St. Peter, the first pope, was crucified head 
downward in the circus arena. 

Treaty of the Lateran. Vatican City is all the territory 
that remains to the pope of the former Papal States, 
which for many centuries included Rome and all central 
Italy (see Papar Srares). The pope exercised temporal, 
or civil, power over the Papal States. In 1859, the king 
of Piedmont, the ruler of one of several countries into 
which present-day Italy was then divided, began 
taking over the other states on the Italian peninsula. 
He eventually united them into the Kingdom of Italy. 
In 1870, he assumed control of the Papal States, except 
for the Vatican, and made Rome the capital of the new 
kingdom. Pope Pius IX withdrew inside the Vatican 
Palace in Protest, and would not recognize the new 
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Wide World 
The Boundaries of Vatican City, marked by a white line in 
this picture, enclose an area of about one sixth of a square те 
in northwestern Rome. The dome of the famous Saint Peter's 
Church dominates the sky line of the Papal State. 


Italian government in Rome. His three immediate 
Successors continued this policy for almost 60 years. 
They chose to regard themselves as prisoners and never 
went beyond the Vatican gardens. Finally, in 1929, the 
Italian government and Pope Pius XI signed the 
Treaty of the Lateran. In this treaty, the pope gave up 
all claim to the Papal States, and the italian govern- 
ment consented to the establishment of the independ- 
ent State of Vatican City within its borders. The pope 
became the recognized sovereign of an independent 
state. This independence was vital to his office as head 
of the Roman Catholic Church. | 
Description. Vatican City is about the size of an 
average city park. The state has about’ 900 citizens, 
governed by a lay governor appointed by the pope. The 
pope remains the true head of the stater The Vatican, 
аз an independent country, has its own public works. 
These include a mail system, telephone ‘and telegraph 
systems, a water system, and lighting and street-clean- 
ing services. The Vatican also has its own stamps, coins, 
and flag (see Frac [color picture, Flags of Europe]. 
Although the Vatican maintains its own rail- 
road station, no one has ever bought a ticket to Vatican 
City. The 300 yards of track in Vatican City, which 
join with an Italian railroad, transport only freight. a 
special corps of papal gendarmes polices the Vatican. 
The state also has a small army made up of the famous 
Swiss Guards. They wear colorful red and yellow cos 
tumes designed by Michelangelo in the 1500's (sce 
Swiss Guarps). The Vatican also publishes its ow? 
newspaper, Osservatore Romano, or The Roman (быш 
A powerful radio station, paid for by the donations 0 
Roman Catholics in the United States, broadcasts mes 
Sages from the pope and news in many languages. 


Much of Vatican City is taken up by the pope's 
garden The most ir rtant buildings are Saint Peter's 
Church and the Vatican Palace 

Peter's Church is the largest Christian church 
in the world. It is more than 700 feet long, and more 
than 450 feet wic its widest point. It covers an area 
of about 15,500 square yards. Pope Julius II laid the 
fint stone of the building in 1506 over the aypt, or 
tomb, believed to contain the body of Saint Peter. The 
crypt was part an earlier church, the Basilica of 
Constantine, built on the slope of Vatican Hill by the 
Christian emperor Constantine between 323 and 326. 
Ten architects worked on Saint Peter’s during the many 
years it took to build the church. The building generally 
follows the plan of its first arc hitect, Donato Bramante, 
as modified by Michelangelo. Michelangelo was in 
charge of the construction of Saint Peter’s from 1547 
until 1564. He designed the building’s most outstand- 
ing architectural feature, its magnificent dome. ‘This 
great dome rises more than 400 feet, and measures 138 
feet across. Pope Urban VIII dedicated the building 
in 1626, but many additions have been made to the 
church since then. The interior decoration of Saint 
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Vatican Palace is a group of buildings added to and 
odified by many popes over the centuries. It is a long, 

e, covering about 134 acres, including 


ypen courts, which cover about six acres. Chapels, 


n struct 


offices, dwelling apartments, museums, and various 
During the Middle 
the popes did not always live in Rome. From 
7, they lived at Avignon, France. When the 
popes returned from Avignon to make their residence 
in Rome, they settled in the Vatican Palace. The 
Renaissance popes, beginning with Nicholas V (1447- 
1455), undertook the extension and embellishment of 
the palace, and their successors carried the work for- 
ward. The apartment of the pope, the secretariate of 


rooms cluster around the courts. 
Ages 


1309 to 


state, and reception rooms and halls of state occupy the 
southeastern part of the palace, which flanks the 
northern side of the square. The rest of the palace 
includes the museum, library, and archive, D 
Vatican Museum has an extensive and priceless collec- 
tion of classical Roman statuary, including the famous 
Apollo Belvedere and the Laocoón (see LAocoóN). It also 
has large sections devoted to pagan and Christian 
inscriptions and to Egyptian and Etruscan antiquities. 
Perhaps its most magnificent attractions are the painted 
walls of the various rooms, The walls of the Chapel of 
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Nicholas V have paintings by Fra Ang 


ico. The Borgia 


Apartments have ceilings painted Pinturicchio. 
Various rooms in the museum w decorated by 
Raphael. Paintings by Leonardo da V inci, T itian, and 
other masters adorn the museum. [he impressive 
Sistine Chapel has large wall paintings of the Lay 
Judgment and scenes painted by Mic!.langelo. 
Vatican Library contains one of the most important 
collections of early manuscripts and printed books in 
the world. It was founded in 1447 as a library for manu 
scripts. These manuscripts now numbe: about 60,000, 
and form the most valuable part o! the collection 
Some of them date from the 300's. Among these is one 


of the Bible, known as the Codex Vaticanus. Two copies 
of Virgil, one dating from the 300's and one from the 
400's, and a copy of Cicero's De Republica are also in 
the Library. The most important manuscripts have 
been microfilmed, and can be studied by scholars in 
the Pius XII Memorial Library in St. Louis, Mo. 
Vatican Archive. Pope Paul V organized the archiye 
in 1612 to contain documents relating to the adminis 
tration of the Roman Catholic Church. With a few 
notable exceptions, the documents in the archive begin 
with the reign of Pope Innocent III in the early 1200's, 
Because of the pope's great temporal power in the 
Middle Ages and his influence in world events at all 
times, this collection is of unique importance in the 
study of history. Pope Leo XIII opened the archive to 
scholars in 1881, Јолснім Set 


Related Articles in Wonrp Book include: 
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Pope Swiss Guards Vatican Library 
Saint Peter's Church 


апа Most Famous Cathedral in the Christian World. 
United Press Int. 


VATICAN COUNCIL was à general council of the Ro- 
шап Catholic Church called by Pope Pius IX in 1868. 
It was held in the \ atican, and lasted from December, 
або, until July, i70. The council reaffirmed the basic 
doctrines of the wurch. It also announced and ap- 
proved the doctri that the pope can commit no error 
when he uses his crogative as head of the church to 
proclaim, in mat of faith and morals, what is to be 
accepted by all ‹ :holies as the teaching laid down by 
Jesus Christ and [lis apostles. FULTON J. Suen 

VATICAN LIBRARY is the library of the Roman Cath- 
ойс Church in \ wiican City. It has one of the world’s 
most important llections of early manuscripts and 
books. The Vatican Library was founded in 1447 as a 
library for handwritten manuscripts. It is still chiefly a 
manuscript library, although it now also has about 
350,000 printed looks in its collection. The library's 
manuscripts number more than 50,000, over 31,000 of 
which are valuable old Latin works. There are also 
nearly 4,000 Greek and Oriental manuscripts in the 
library. Many oí the manuscripts аге kept in closed 
rooms and may be seen only with the permission of the 
librarian. But the current practice of the Vatican Li- 
brary is to make such materials available to all com- 
petent scholars. FULTON J. SHEEN 

VATTERN, LAKE. See SWEDEN (Location). 

VAUBAN, SEBASTIEN LE PRESTRE (1633-1707), 
MARQUIS DE VAUHAN, best known as a French military 
engineer, was cqually brilliant as a statesman and 

economist. He an outstanding military and state 
adviser of Louis X IV. He contributed to the sciences of 
fortification and siegecraft. Vauban courageously ad- 
vised against th- renewed persecution of Protestants 
and proposed badly needed economic reforms, but 
Louis XIV lacke? the wisdom to take his advice. Vau- 
ban was born at Saint Léger de Fourgeret. Ушиам C. BARK 


A Vaudeville Clown, imitating a circus tightrope walker, 


edges his way along a rope that lies on the floor of the stage. 
Black Star 


VAULT 


VAUDEVILLE, VAI duh ой, is a form of entertainment 
made up of music, singing, dancing, and other perfonn- 
ances, which are given in a series of short, independent 
acts. The term originated in France. It is believed to 
have been applied to drinking songs written by a man 
in Vire in the Vaux de Vire, a valley of Normandy 

M first, vaudeville served simply as a separate enter- 
tainment added to the regular drama. It was usually 
music and dancing between acts of the play. In England 
and in the United States, a similar form of entertain- 
ment known as the Varieties developed. It was given in 
theaters called variety halls 

In 1883, Benjamin Keith opened in Boston the first 
American vaudeville house, the Gaiety Museum 
Another important early vaudeville house was Tony 
Pastor's in New York City. Around 1900, several large 
chains, or circuits, of vaudeville theaters came into 
existence and achieved great popularity. The princ ipal 
chains of theaters were the Keith-Albee and the Orphe- 
um circuits. With the arrival of sound motion pictures 
in 1927, vaudeville began to decline. But vaudeville 
performers became popular in night-clubs, and also on 
radio and television variety shows. Many legitimate 
theater actors received their early training on the vaude- 
ville stage. Сахм Носика 

VAUGHAN WILLIAMS, VAWN WIL yumz, RALPH 
(1872-1958), was one of Great Britain's foremost com- 
posers. His music mingles the flavors of English folk 
songs and Tudor church music, both of which he studied 
intensively. He produced such individual and distin- 
guished music as the Sixth Symphony (1947); an opera, 
The Pilgrim's Progress (1951 ); Seventh Symphony, or Sinfonia 
Antarctica (1952); and Eighth Symphony (1956). He com- 
posed special music for the coronation of Queen Eliza- 
beth II in 1953. 

In 1904 Vaughan Williams became active in the Folk 
Song Society, and edited The English Hymnal in 1905. 
By 1914, when World War I broke out, he had written 
A Sea Symphony (1910), A London Symphony (1914). and 
several other choral and orchestral works. Some of 
his other popular works include The Lark Ascending 
(1921), Sir John in Love (1929), and Flourish for a 
Coronation (1937). 1 

Vaughan Williams was born in the parish of Down 
Ampney, Gloucestershire where his father was vicar. 
He studied at the Royal College of Music and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. HALSEY STEVENS 

See also EPSTEIN, SIR JACOB (picture). тэр 

VAULT, гаш, in architecture, is a roof or ceiling in 
the form of an arch. The four main kinds of vaults are 
the barrel vault, the dome, the groined vault, and the 
ribbed, or Gothic, vault, The simplest form is the barrel 
vault, which is a continuous arch. Each part is held in 
place by the part next to it. The dome is a vault in the 
form of a hemisphere built upon a circular base. Some 
domes are oval or slightly pointed. The groined vault is 
formed by joining together two or more barrel vaults at 
right angles. The lines at which the vaults join are called 
groins. Ina ribbed vault, arched ribs are built in the places 
where groins would otherwise be. The ribs rest on pillars 
and make massive walls unnecessary. In Gothic archi- 
tecture, ribs were both structural and decorative. 

The word vault also applies to rooms designed for the 
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Northern Trust Co. 
The Door of a Bank Vault weighs many tons, and has hundreds 
of delicate locking ond alarm mechanisms. 


safekeeping of valuables. Such a vault is usually made 
of steel, with heavy walls and ceiling, and it is entered 
through a steel door. In bank vaults, such a door gener- 
ally has complicated locks and burglar alarms. 

In cemeteries, certain enclosures or buildings of stone 
or metal are called vaults. They are used as temporary 
or permanent places of burial. Tatnor HAMLIN 

VEAL is thc flesh of cattle that are too young and 
small to be marketed as beef. These cattle are divided 
into vealers and calves, Vealers are milk-fed animals 
under 12 weeks old. Calves are older than vealers, and 
although they eat grass or grain, their flesh is still not 
mature enough to sell as beef. 

Vealers and calves sell by weight and grades. The 
grades are prime, choice, good, medium, common, and 
cull. The best grades of veal are plump, and light pink 
to light gray in color. The flesh of lower grades of veal is 
thin and watery. 

Calf flesh is darker in color and has a more pro- 
nounced grain than vealer flesh. Calves have much more 
fat covering than vealers. Both types of animals have 
little trimming waste when marketed. 

The physical make-up and chemical composition of 
veal is about the same as beef. Veal contains more water 
than beef does, but less connective tissue and little fat. 

Many persons prefer vealers and calves to beef, 
because the meat is tender. But veal lacks the aging 
which contributes to the delicious flavor of beef. Veal 
is more popular among the people of Europe than it is 
in North America. James A. Вели. 

See also Beer; Carrie (Beef Cattle); MEAT AND 
Meat CARVING. 

VEBLEN, VEB lun, THORSTEIN BUNDE (1857-1920), 
an American economist, was probably the most original 
and creative thinker in the history of American eco- 
nomic thought. His first book, The Theory of the Leisure 
Class (1899), is a scholarly and satirical protest against 
the false values and social waste of the upper classes. 
The Theory of Business Enterprise ( 1904) criticizes the 
capitalist system, and predicts that it will drift into 
either fascism or socialism. 

In The Engineers and the Price System ( 1921), Veblen 
assigned to scientists and engineers an important posi- 
tion in building a new planned economic society. 
Veblen was born at Cato, Wis, He was graduated from 
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Carleton College and received his Ph.D. in 1884 fror 
Yale University. 

VECELLI, TIZIANO. See TITIAN. 

VECTOR, a carrier of disease germ 
COMMUNICABLE. 

VEDA, VAY duh. Vedas are the oldest sacred books of 
India. The word veda means knowledge. | tic Vedas were 
probably written between 1000 and 6c: в.с. They de. 
scribe the religion and popular superstitions of the early 
Aryan peoples in India, and are written in Old San. 
skrit. They contain hymns to the nature 
Brahmanas, or discussions on religion 
Sometimes the Upanishads are added \ the Vedas 
"These are essays on philosophy and the one God, The 
Upanishads are a literature by themselves. and are the 
chief documents of ancient Hinduism. 

The Vedas appear in four collections. | he Rig-Veda 
is the oldest and most beautiful. It pictures а strong 
people singing at the world's beginning. The Rig-Veda 
is followed by the Yajur-Veda, containing prayers and 
litanies; the Sama-Veda, a hymn book; and the 
Atharva-Veda. The Atharva-Veda shows a tired and 
fearful people who, in despair, have resorted to magic 
charms to obtain their goals. Grow 

See also HINDUS; SANSKRIT LANGUAGE AND LITERA- 
TURE. 

VEERY, VEER ih, is a bird that belongs to the thrush 
family. It lives in the northeastern parts of the United 
States and Canada. The уеегу is also known as Wilson's 
thrush or as the nightingale. It has brownish upper 
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"parts, a whitish, faintly spotted breast, and is about 


7 inches long. The veery builds its nest of leaves in the 
lower branches of bushes or small trees. The female lays 
from three to five eggs, which are greenish blue in color. 


.. Scientific Classification. The veery belor 
ily Turdidae. It is classified as genus Hy! 


hla, species 
¥ А. HAUSMAN 

VEGA, VEE guh, is the brightest star in ihe northern 
celestial hemisphere. It sparkles on the western triangle 
of the constellation Lyra, and is often called the “arc 
light of the sky.” Its light resembles the bluish-white 
color of a diamond. In 12,000 years, Vega will become 
the earth’s polestar. See also Asrronomy (color picture. 
Parade of Constellations); Lyra. 

VEGA, VAY gah, LOPE DE (1562-1635), Lope FÉLIX 
DE VEGA Carpio, the creator of Spain's national classi- 
cal theater, won fame for his lyric poetry and dramas. 
He is believed to have written some 800 plays (of 
which about 400 are preserved), as well as novels, 
poems, and dialogues. His powerful imagination, his 
adventurous life, and his interest in all sorts of people 
and places made him а typical figure of the Renaissance. 

Lope de Vega subordinated ideas and character to 
plot, producing comedies of intrigue. He developed 
several types of dramas. His representative plays ate 
Peribáñez and the Commander of Ocaña, Sheep Fountain, 
and The Knight of Olmedo, He also wrote Punishment 
Without Vengeance, The Best Mayor, the King, and The 
New Art of Writing Plays. 

Lope de Vega was born in Madrid, and studied at the 
University of Alcalá de Henares, He began his career 
as a playwright while still a youth. His life was опе 
long scandal of love affairs. In 1588 he joined the 
Spanish Armada (see ARMADA). Late in life, he became 
a priest. Harvey L, JOHNSON 


VEGETABLE. \Ve cat vegetables every day, yet it is 
very difficult to say exactly w hat we mean by the word 
жааб. Sometimes the word is used in the phrase "the 

" which means very much the same 
world of plants. According to another 
cs are foods that we obtain from the 
leaves, stems er clusters, roots, tubers, seeds, or 
fruits of plants. Vegetables are usually eaten without 
fest being processed and milled as cereal grains such as 
wheat and oat Vegetables are also considered dif- 
ferent from fru Fruits generally may be eaten raw 
just as they соп from the plant, while vegetables are 
more often cooked, But even this rule is not absolutely 
sure. The tomato. for example, is a fruit that is used as a 


vegetable Кіпра 
thing as the en 
meaning, vegc' 


vegetable. Such common vegetables as lettuce and cel- 
ery are usually not cooked. 

There is onc entire group of vegetables in which the 
part of the plant that botanists call the fruit is commonly 


eaten. These vegetables are tomatoes, peppers, egg- 
plants, cucumbers, melons, and squashes. 
Some vegetables are important because of their leaves 


or stems. They include cabbage, lettuce, spinach, 
mustard, kale, endive, cress, parsley, asparagus, and 
rhubarb. Still others are important because of their roots 
or their underground stems. These include white pota- 


toes, sweet potatoes, carrots, beets, turnips, rutabaga, 
parsnips, salsify, and onions. The seeds of other veg- 
ctables are an important part of our diet. These include 
peas, beans, soybeans, and sweet corn. 

Vegetables are a great deal more important in sup- 
plying our food needs today than they ever have been 


before. This is because we understand what kinds of 
foods the human body needs much better than our 
grandfathers did. Vegetables are important to us be- 


cause of the vitamins and minerals they contain. They 
are especially rich in such vitamins as vitamin A, thi- 
amin, niacin, and vitamin C. They are also important 
sources of necessary minerals, including calcium, phos- 
phorus, and iron. Doctors recommend that in addition 
to potatoes we eat one green, leafy vegetable and one 
yellow vegetable every day. Vegetables also give bulk 
to the diet, which helps the digestive processes. Together 
with the animal foods, which provide much protein, 
and the starchy foods, which provide carbohydrates, 
vegetables are among the three important types of food 
we should eat every day. Most vegetables, however, do 
not have great caloric or energy-giving value. With few 
exceptions, such as peas and beans, they do not con- 
tain proteins of much value to our diet. 

The production of vegetables is an important part of 
American agriculture. Market gardeners live near cen- 
ters of population. Truck farmers live farther away. 

hey grow vegetables and ship them by refrigerator car 
Or truck to all parts of the country. Vegetables are grown 
indoors in greenhouses during the winter in the northern 
Part of the United States, so that there will be a constant 
Supply for the table. Many vegetable farmers sell their 
Products to the huge canning industry. Quick-freezing 
Processes are used to preserve many different kinds of 
Ip During World War II, many Americans 
earned to grow their own vegetables in home gardens 
or Victory Gardens. Growing vegetables is a cheap Way 
Of providing food for the table, and it insures getting the 
Most nourishment from some vegetables that quickly lose 
Part of their food value after they are harvested. 
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Vegetables Supply Important Food Needs to Our Diet. 


Each year plant diseases and insects destroy millions 
of dollars worth of vegetables. There is no single remedy 
to protect against such destruction, because different 
diseases and insects attack different plants. Anyone in- 
tending to plant his own garden should become familiar 
with the various plant destroyers. 

In order to grow vegetables properly, the gardener 
must know the special requirements of cach vegetable. 
He must know how to prepare the soil and how to plant 
or transplant the crops. He must know how to cultivate 
and care for each separate crop of vegetables. He must 
know what fertilizers are needed and in what kinds of 
soil and in what climate each vegetable grows best. 
Most vegetables are ready to eat long before they ma- 
ture, The gardener must know just when each kind of 
vegetable has reached its edible stage, and must then 
harvest it at once. The table on vegetables in this 
article gives important. information about vegetables 
which are commonly grown in the home garden. 


Kinds of Vegetables 


There are many different ways of classifying vegeta- 
bles. Botanists may group them by the botanical fam- 
ilies to which they belong. The cook may group them 
most conveniently by the ways in which they are used 
and prepared for the table. But the gardener is chiefly 
interested in a classification of vegetables which is based 
upon the kind of climate the vegetables require and the 
way in which they are grown. The following are the 
most important kinds of vegetables based upon this 
classification: 

(1) Rapidly growing hardy crops which cannot endure 
the heat of summer. These crops аге grown in the winter 
in the Southern States. In the North, they are planted 
as soon as the soil can be worked in the spring, usually 
two to three weeks before the last frost of the winter. 
Important vegetables in this group are leaf lettuce, 
radishes, spinach, mustard, cress, turnips, and peas. 

(2) Moderately hardy but slowly developing crops that 
must be well advanced in growth before the heat of sum- 
mer comes, ‘These include early potatoes and onions 

rown from seed. They should be planted with the vege- 
tables of Group 1. 
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3) Perennial crops to be plant 
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LEADING VEGETABLE STATES AND PROVINCES those in Group |. These include asp з чєл 
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Bosed on о 4-year overage of government statistics. They are usually not successful if planted early in the 
spring garden, They are planted during the summer 
months and mature in time for harvesting in the fal 
LEADING VEGETABLE PRODUCING COUNTRIES Among these vegetables are endive, kale, collards, and — | 
Chinese cabbage. S. н. Wittw | 
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Indonesia. ......3,763,000 acres È 


Pakistan. . ......3,758,000 acres f? 


Each symbol Û sfands for 5,000,000 acres of vegetables under 
cultivation each year. 
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VEGETABLE OIL 


VEGETABLE OIL is a name for any oil that comes from 
seeds or fruits. Vegetable oils contain almost 100 per 
cent fat. They digest slowly, but have an energy value 
of more than 4,000 calories a pound. See Far. 

Vegetable oil is used chiefly for cooking, medicine, 
lubrication, and paints. Processors obtain edible oil by 
first cleaning the fruits and seeds, and then pressing out 
all the oil possible. No heat is used in this process. Oil 
obtained in this way is known as “‘cold-pressed” oil. 
Sometimes processors refine such oil after it is pressed. 
After the edible oil has been extracted, oil for industrial 
use is then removed from the seeds or fruit by combining 
pressure with either heat or chemicals, or both. 

The best-known kinds of vegetable oil are olive oil, 
cottonseed oil, coconut oil, peanut oil, corn oil, linseed 
oil, soybean oil and hydrogenated oils. 

Olive Oil comes from pressed ripe olives. It is excel- 
lent for sautéing, and is much used in salad dressings. 
Spain and Italy rank as the chief producers of olive oil. 
California leads producers of olive oil in the United 
States. See OrivE On. 

Cottonseed Oil is sold pure, or mixed with olive oil, 
for use in salads, It is also a base for some cooking fats. 
When taken from the cotton seed, it is red, but it is 
bleached to a milk-white oil before it is sold. See 
Corton (Cotton Products). 

Coconut Oil is a nut oil used mainly in confections 
and fillings for baked goods. It does not spoil easily. 
See Coconut PALM. 

Peanut Oil more closely resembles olive oil than any 
of the other vegetable oils. As an edible product, it is 
mainly a salad oil. But cooks can use it for frying. It also 
has important uses in cosmetics and medicines. See 
PEANUT. 

Corn Oil comes from the part of the corn kernel 
called the germ. It is used for salad dressings, and is 
combined with other fats for frying. 

Linseed Oil is extracted from flaxseed and is used as 
the principal source of drying oil for paint and varnish, 
Itis also used in making linoleum, oilcloth, and printer’s 
ink. See Linsrep Оп. 

Soybean Oil plays an important part in the manu- 
facture of margarine, shortenings, and salad oil. It is 
also an ingredient in paints. See SOYBEAN. 

Hydrogenated Vegetable Oils result when vegetable 
oils are combined chemically with hydrogen to harden 
them. These fats are usually white and they have no 
particular taste or smell. This makes them desirable 
for cooking. 

See also Orr; SHORTENING. 

VEGETARIANISM, vey uh TAI rih un ism, is the 
theory and practice of living upon an entirely vegetable 
diet. Vegetarians eat no fish, flesh, or fowl. 'The term 
vegetarianism came into use about the year 1847, but 
the idea of such a diet is hundreds of years old. Some 
persons, particularly Hindus and Buddhists, are vege- 
tarians because of religious beliefs. 

There are differences of belief among vegetarians. 
Some exclude all kinds of meat from their diet, as well 
as animal products such as milk, eggs and cheese. 
Most vegetarians, however, refuse to cat flesh, fowl, and 
fish, but include dairy products in their diet. 

As a basis for their beliefs, vegetarians point out that 
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meat animals are subject to dangerous diseases and also 
that meat is expensive. They argue that land is put tg 
more economical use when it is usec! for growing foods 
of plant origin instead of animal raising. They say that 
a larger number of persons engaged in agriculture and 
horticulture to supply such a diet would result in race 
improvement. Some vegetarians believe that it is wrong 
to kill any animal for food. Some vegetarians believe 
that there are physiological reasons against meat eating 
For example, they believe that man’s teeth аге not 
adapted to chewing meat and that hc was not intended 
to be a flesh eater. According to their theories, cereals, 
fruits, and vegetables furnish all the necessary nutriment 
for the upkeep of a person's bodily and mental health. 

The opponents of vegetarianism argue that man’s 
digestive system shows he was intended to live on a 
mixed diet and that living on vegetable foods alone 
often results in a weakening of resistance to disease. 
They point out that man has grinding teeth needed for 
chewing vegetables. Man also has sharp teeth designed 
for tearing meat. Therefore, they reason, nature in- 
tended that man’s diet should include both meat and 
vegetables. They say that animal food satisfies hunger 
sooner and is more stimulating. Vegetable-eating peo- 
ples, according to them, have not accomplished as much 
as those who are meat eaters. 

Scientific opinion at the present time favors a mixed 
diet, because the animal proteins are complete proteins. 
That is, they contain all the essential amino acids nec- 
essary for the building of muscle and other body tissues. 
The very low animal protein diet of the Chinese and 
other Asiatic peoples may not be responsible for their 
stability, as it is sometimes claimed. € 
such as soybeans, have relatively high | 
and form an important part of the diet of these peoples. 
But it has been noted that Chinese children reared in 
America on American foods are larger than children 
raised in China on native foods. Unless the protein 
intake is ample in the diet, a person’s physical growth 
is retarded. Lenna Е. COOPER 

See also NurRITION. 

VEGETATION, Sce GRASSLAND; PLANT. , 

VEIN, vayn, is a crack or seam in a rock, filled with 
mineral matter. Water carrying the mineral in solution 
deposits the mineral matter in the rock openings. The 
solution may be ground water which seeps down through 
the rocks and deposits the mineral in the cracks. The 
minerals may also be deposited by heated water which 
rises from some depth below the rocks, or by some vapor 
given off from nearby rocks. 

Veins are of different depths and thicknesses. Some 
veins range in thickness from a thin sheet to a layer 
many feet thick. They vary in length from a few inches 
to several miles. Granite or pegmatite dikes, or rock 
layers in cracks of other rocks, are often called ven 
Therc is no sharp distinction between veins and dikes. 
In general, however, the material of veins was deposite 
gradually or in successive stages, whereas the materia 
of dikes is usually accumulated all at once. 

Some veins stand out like low ridges that cross each 
other in strange patterns. The material of such veins 
resists weather conditions more than the rock of whic 
they are a part. The material of other veins offers poo"! 
resistance to weather conditions. These veins seem to 
etched out like grooves below the surface of the rock 
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VELCRO 


court, he began the brilliant series of portraits which 
immortalized him. He did many portraits of the king 
and his court, especially the court dwarfs and jesters. 
Velázquez also painted historical events of his time, 
scenes of everyday life, and still-lifes, with outstanding 
results, His religious paintings were less successful. 

Two of Velázquez' most outstanding works are The 
Maids of Honor, or Las Meniñas, and The Surrender of 
Breda, The Maids of Honor 
appears in color in the 
PAINTING article. 

Velázquez was born 
Dieco RODRÍGUEZ DE 
Ѕпул ү VrLÁzQUEZ in Se- 
ville, then the center of 
Spanish culture and busi- 
ness. His wealthy family 
recognized that the boy 
had rare talent, and sent 
him to study with Francisco 
Herrera, a noted painter of 
the time. Herrera also rec- 
ognized Velazquez’ talent 
and encouraged him. 

In 1613, Velázquez left 
the temperamental Herrera and entered the studio of 
Francisco Pacheco, a kinder and more academic painter. 
Velázquez studied under Pacheco until 1618, and was 
married to his daughter. He did a famous portrait of 
her, which is sometimes called The Sybil. In 1622 Veláz- 
quez visited Madrid and the famous palace of Escorial, 
where he first painted King Philip IV. Epwaxp S. Sorter 

VELCRO. See CLOTHING (Interesting Facts about 
Clothing). 

VELD, or VELDT. See Arrica (Natural Regions); 
Pasture. 

VELLUM is fine animal skin used for paper. See Boox 
(Early Forms of Books); BooKBINDbING (History); PAncH- 
MENT (Fine Parchment). 

VELOCIPEDE, vuh LAHS uh peed, is a name for any 
relatively light vehicle propelled by the rider or riders. 
The name was applied especially to early forms of 
bicycles and tricycles. See also Bicycir. 

VELOCITY, vee LAHS uh tih, is the rate at which a 
body moves in space in a given direction. Velocity is 
expressed in distance and time, such as miles an hour 
or feet a second. There is an important difference 
between speed and velocity. Speed indicates the rate of 
motion in any direction. When a body is said to have 
a speed of 40 miles per hour, it indicates that that is the 
tate in any direction. But zelocity indicates the rate of 
motion in one fixed direction. This means that a body 
may have a velocity of 40 miles per hour north of one 
particular point. Mathematically, velocity is a vector 
quantity, because it has both speed and direction, 

Types of Velocity. Velocity may be uniform, which 
means the spaces traveled during a given unit of time 
are the same throughout the motion. To find the uni- 
form velocity of a body we need only divide the dis- 
tance traveled by the time. This could be stated in the 
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Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Velázquez pointed this well- 
known portrait of himself. 


formula V- where V is equal to velocity, d is equal to 
distance, and t is equal to time. 
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Velocity may be variable. 'This means that the Spaces 
passed in a given unit of time are not equal throughog: 
the motion. For example, a moving object could have 
a velocity of 100 feet per second at a certain instant and 
then change to 200 feet per second by speeding up. If 
the object gained speed uniformly, its average velocity 
would be equal to its initial velocity plus its final 
velocity divided by two. This could be written 


Av. V = Vit Ve where Ay. V represents the average 


velocity, V; is equal to the initial velocity and Vy is 
equal to the final velocity. 

Accelerated Velocity. Variable velocity may be posi. 
tively or negatively accelerated. A positively accelerated 
velocity means that, during each portion of time, the 
body passes through a greater space than during the 
preceding portion of time. A falling body has a posi- 
tively accelerated velocity. Negative acce!-ration of veloc- 
ity means that a smaller space is traveicd during each 
successive unit of time. An example of this is a train that 
is stopping. ROBERT F. Pato 

See also ACCELERATION; CALCULUS: FALLING Bones, 
Law OF; MOTION. 

VELON. See Етвек (Synthetic Fibers); SARAN. 

VELOUR, vuh LOOR, is a soft, velvety cloth made of 
wool, or of rayon and wool blends. Vclour has a pile 
surface on one side and a plain or satin weave on the 
other. Velour is used for making women's coats, dra- 
peries, and upholstery material. 

VELVET is a cloth with a soft, deep пар, ог surface. 
Clothmakers call this nap the pile. Velvet is made of 
silk, rayon, nylon, cotton, or a mixture of two or more 
of these yarns. 

To make the pile, manufacturers of velvet weave 
two pieces of material at the same time, using three 
warp, or lengthwise, yarns and two weft, or crosswise, 
yarns. In each piece of material, they weave one set of 
weft yarns with one set of warp yarns in a plain or twill 
weave. Then they weave the extra warp yarn into the 
two pieces of material, first into one and then into the 
other. Finally, the two pieces of velvet are cut apart. 

Velvet is traditionally made with silk yarns in the 
pile and cotton in the background. Silk velvet has only 
silk yarn. Velvets come in widths of cloth from 36 to 
39 inches. 

Sometimes a pile fabric is woven by using extra welt 
yarn. Such cloth is called velveteen. When the pile Li 
woven in ridges and cut, the cloth is corduroy. If thicker 
than $ inch, the cloth is plush. Grace б. DENNY 

See also CORDUROY; VELVETEEN: 

VELVET LEAF. See INDIAN MALLOW. 

VELVETEEN is а short-pile cotton fabric that resem- 
bles velvet but is woven singly with the weft forming the 
piles. Velveteen comes in widths of 18, 20, and 30 
inches. It is used to make dresses, coats, hats, heavy 
curtains, and draperies. 

VENA CAVA. See Hear (How the Heart Works). 

VENATION. See Borany (Terms). 

VENDETTA, ven DET uh, a form of private warfare, 
was once common in Italy, especially in Corsica. The 
object of a vendetta was the revenge of a person d 
wrong or injury. When a person was injured ого 
his nearest relatives were responsible for avenging 5 
death. If the slayer could not be punished, the reveng' 
was taken on the slayer’s nearest relative. Vendetta’ 


were much like family feuds which have taken place 
in the mountains of Kentucky and Tennessee. See also 
Ри. J. Salm Scuarino 

VENDING MACHINE. See Cor MACHINE; Stor 


MACHINE. 
VENEER, vw VEER, is a thin layer of wood cut from 
Vencer noted for its beauty of color and texture 
usually is glued to the surface of less attractive and 
cheaper boards in making furniture. Sheets of veneer 
рк together make plywood. Single sheets of veneer 
cheap wood are used to make fruit baskets and 
crates, and packing boxes and drums. 

Vencer production requires large logs with few 
knots or other defects in the grain. Veneer logs bring 
the highest prices. Layers from y}q to } inch thick are 
cut from these logs. The veneer sheets used in furniture 
making are usually zg of an inch thick. The three 
kinds of veneer differ in the way they are cut. Rotary- 
cut veneer is peeled off a rotating log in wide sheets. 
Sliced veneer is sliced in narrow sheets from a long block 
of wood called a /litch. Sawed veneer is cut in thin sheets 
with a thin-edged saw. Rotary-cut veneer can show 
only flat-grained surfaces. Sliced or sawed veneer can 
be cut from a flitch in any desired direction. Sliced 
and sawed veneer is often quartersliced, or quarter- 
sawed. This produces a more beautiful grain in some 
kinds of wood, such as mahogany. ARTHUR KOEHLER 

See also MAHOGANY; PLywoop. 

VENER. Sec LAKE VÄNERN. 

VENERABLE BEDE, THE. Sce BEDE. 

VENEREAL, vee VEER ce ul, DISEASE is a general 
term for several serious diseases. The chief venereal 
diseases are syphilis and gonorrhea. They get their 
name from Venus, the Roman goddess of love, because 
they are most often caught through sexual contact with 
an infected person. The name is misleading, however, 
for they may also be caught from infected objects. It 
is important that persons who have venereal diseases 
See a physician for treatment. 

Syphilis is an infection by a tiny spiral germ, or 
Spirochete, known as Treponema pallidum. This germ 
usually enters the body through a break in the skin or 
mucous membrane. Once in the body, it may attack 
any kind of tissue. 

Syphilis is highly contagious in its early stages, but 
usually it does not make the person extremely ill at this 
time. The germs may cause a sore at the place where 
they entered, and later infect the lymph glands or cause 
Sores of the mouth or skin. Other symptoms are ner- 
vousness, fever, anemia, and loss of weight. These symp- 
toms may disappear by themselves, but meanwhile the 
germ spreads through the blood to other parts of the 
body. In its final stages it may attack the brain, spinal 
cord, valves of the heart, and blood vessels. Some of the 

it brings are syphilitic meningitis, general 
Paralysis, and locomotor ataxia. The final stage may 
Occur many years after infection. 

Infected mothers can give syphilis to their unborn 
children, because the tissues between mother and child 
do not filter out the spirochetes. It is important for a 
Woman to be examined for this disease before she has a 
baby. If she is infected, proper treatment will prevent 
infection of the child. Many states do not issue marriage 
licenses until a medical test has shown that the persons 
are free from venereal disease. The Wassermann and 


VENEZIA TRIDENTINA 


Kahn blood tcsts are widely used to discover syphilis, 
even when the symptoms have disappeared. 

Persons who have syphilis can be cured, expecially if 
they go to a physician for treatment in the early stages 
The German doctor Paul Ehrlich was the first to dis- 
cover a drug that kills the germ, Treatment with chemi- 
cals of arsenic, bismuth, and mercury cure the disease, 
but the treatment takes a long time. Treatment with 
penicillin is quicker. A single injection, given several 
weeks after exposure but before symptoms develop, has 
been effective in many cases. 

Gonorrhea usually affects the mucous membrane, 
especially of the sex organs and the eyes. It is caused 
by a bacterium known as the gonecoceus. Symptoms are 
irritation and a discharge of pus. They may begin three 
days to three weeks after infection. Sometimes the 
disease clears up by itself, but it may spread on the 
mucous membrane and is highly contagious. Gonorrhea 
is more serious, especially in women, than many persons 
believe. It does great damage when it spreads through 
the reproductive organs. It often destroys the eyes, 
especially of babies. Infected mothers do not give the 
disease to their unborn children, but the infant may 
pick up the germ while being born. It is now common 
practice to drop silver nitrate solution in the eyes of 
infants immediately after birth. This prevents the possi- 
bility of blindness from са. 

Gonorrhea can be cured with sulía drugs or penicillin. 
In some cases the treatment has taken only a few days. 
The sulfa drugs have also been taken to prevent catch- 
ing the disease. Often a single penicillin pill taken a 
few hours after exposure stops the infection. Syphilis and 
gonorrhea are important social problems, especially in 
armies during wartime. 

Other Venereal Diseases include chancroid, Vin- 
cent's infection, and venereal lymphogranuloma. The 
last is an infection which attacks the lymph glands of 
the groin. Рал, R. CANNON 

See also Disease (table, Main Contagious Diseases in 
the U.S.); EHRLICH, PAUL; TABES; WASSERMANN Test. 

VENESECTION. See BLOODLETTING. 

VENETIA, vee NE shih ah, is the gencral name given 
to a district in northeastern Italy. In ancient times, the 
region was the Roman province of Venetia. Later it was 
divided into the three compartimentt, or states, of Venezia 
Tridentina, Venezia Euganea, and Venezia Giulia. 

VENETIAN BLIND is a window blind made of slats. 
Venetian blinds are given this name because they were 
widely used in Venice during the 1600's. The Venctians 
found such blinds ideal for keeping out the sunlight 
reflected by the canals of the city. Similar curtains 
against the light had been developed earlier by the 
Japanese, who used bamboo rods. 

Today, Venetian blinds have slats made of metal, 
wood, or some other sturdy material. They are hung on 
tapes in such a way that each slat slightly overlaps the 
next one when they are closed. The slats are operated by 
cords and pulleys, and can be closed or opened to vary- 
ing degrees. They can be adjusted to keep out sunlight 
but at the same time admit cool breezes. For this reason, 
Venetian blinds are most popular in tropical regions. 

VENEZIA TRIDENTINA. See 'TRENTINO-ALTO ADIGE; 
TYROL. 
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Oil Drilling Rigs dot Venezuela's Lake Maracaibo, 
The lake has more than 2,000 oil wells. 


Spirited Folk Dances are a popular form of 
Venezuelan entertainment. 


Wide World; Gendreau 


VENEZUELA, ven ee ZWEE luh, is a republic on the 
northern coast of South America. The name Venezuela 
is Spanish for little Venice. When Spanish explorers 
reached the country, they found an Indian village built 
on wooden poles above the shallow waters of Lake 
Maracaibo. The village reminded them of Venice, 
Italy, and they named it Venezuela. Later, this name 
came to be used for the whole country. Venezuelan 
people speak Spanish. The official name of their country 
is REPÚBLICA DE VENEZUELA (REPUBLIC OF VENE- 
ZUELA). Caracas is the capital and largest city. 

Venezuela covers an area a little larger than the 
combined areas of Texas and Oklahoma. But these 
states have over twice as many people as Venezuela. 

The country has rich deposits of petroleum, iron ore, 
diamonds, gold, and other minerals. Income from the 
petroleum alone keeps Venezuela completely free of 
debt to other countries. It also pays for the tremendous 


FACTS IN BRIEF —— — — 


Type of Government: Republic. 

Capital: Caracas. 

Divisions: One Federal District, two territories, 20 
states, and 72 islands which are federal dependencies. 

Head of State: President (five-ycar term). 

Congress: Senate, 42 members (five-year terms); 
Chamber of Deputies, 160 members (five-year terms). 

Area: 352,143 square miles. Greatest distance: (east-west) 
928 miles; (north-south) 790 miles. Coast line, 1,750 miles. 

Elevation: Highest, 16,411 feet above sea level, Pico 
Bolívar in the Sierra Nevada de Mérida; Lowest, sea level, 
along the coast. 

Population: 5,091,543. Density, 14 persons to the Square 
mile. Distribution, rural, 51 per cent; urban 49 per cent. 

Chief Products: Agriculiure, cacao, cattle, coffee, corn, 
cotton, rice, sugar cane, tobacco. Mining, diamonds, gold, 
iron orc, natural gas, petroleum. Manufacturing and Proc- 
HR cement, food products, petroleum products, tex- 
tiles. 

Flag: Three horizontal stripes of yellow, blue, and red, 
with seven white stars in an arc on the blue stripe. See 
Frac (color picture, Flags of the Americas). 

National Holiday: Independence Day, July 5. 

National Anthem: “Gloria al Bravo Pueblo” (“Glory to 
the Brave People"). 

Money: Basic unit, Bolívar. For its value in dollars, see 
Money (table, Values). 
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amount of building that is making Venezuela one of the 
most up-to-date countries in Latin ^merica. 
Christopher Columbus discovered Venezuela on 
August 1, 1498. He went ashore on the peninsula of 
Paria. Thus, Venezuela became the first part of the 
mainland of the Western Hemisphere on which Colum- 
bus actually landed. Cumaná in northeastern Venezuela 
is the oldest continuously occupied settlement in South 
America founded by Europeans. It dates back to 1512 


The Land and Its Resources 


Location, Size, and Surface Features. Venezuela 
covers 352,143 square miles. It faces the Caribbean Sea 
along the northern coast of South America. The Color 
Map shows that Colombia borders Venezuela on the 


Venezuela (in black) is 
slightly larger than Texas 
and Oklahoma together. 
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highlands. Many people have moved from tiny shacks 
into comfortable, government-built apartment build- 
ings. Perhaps the most distinctive Venezuelan is the 
llanero. Llaneros are the herdsmen of the Orinoco 
plains. They are famous for their horsemanship, strength, 
and love of freedom. Their life often is rugged and 
lonely. Indians in the Guiana highlands lead a primi- 
tive life that has changed little during hundreds of years 
of history. 

Corn is the basis for many Venezuelan dishes. Hallaca 
is the local version of the Mexican tamale. It is a 
corn-meal cake stuffed with meat. The people also enjoy 
sancochos (meat and vegetable stews). Mérida candies, 
shaped and colored like fruits, are famous, Hot choco- 
late is almost as popular a drink as coffee in Venezuela. 

Beach resorts offer excellent swimming and deep-sea 
fishing. Big-game hunting is good near Lake Maracaibo 
and in the Guiana highlands. Most Venezuelan towns 
have pits for cockfights. Bullfighting also is popular, 
as are baseball, soccer, tennis, and golf. 

Cities. Most of Venezuela’s cities have grown up in 
the northern highlands, on or near the Caribbean Sea 
coast. A number of the chief cities have port facilities, 
La Guaira, which lies next to Caracas, serves as the 
seaport for the capital. Maracaibo, on the shores of Lake 
Maracaibo, leads in coffee exports. It is the country’s 
second largest city and the center of the petroleum in- 
dustry. Other leading seaports include Puerto Cabello 
and Santa Marta. Ciudad Bolívar, the leading southern 
city, stands on the banks of the great Orinoco River. 
See the separate articles on Venezuclan cities listed in 
the Related Articles at the end of this article. 

Mining. Venezuela is second only to the United States 
among petroleum-producing countries. The country's 
wells yield nearly 3,000,000 barrels of oil a day. Over 
70 per cent of the petroleum comes from the Lake 
Maracaibo area, which supplies about one tenth of the 
world's supply of oil. 

Foreign companies, mostly from the United States, 
operate the wells. Venezuclan law provides that 60 per 
cent of the net oil profits be paid into the national 
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Workers with Machetes 
cut away the jungle to moke 
space for growing industries 
The iron-ore port of Puerto de 
Hierro on the Paria Gulf wes 
built as an export center for 
much of Venezuela's rich iroa 
ore. Trains and river barges 
carry the ore from the mines to 
the port. Ocean-going ships 
then take the ore to the United 
States to be processed in mills, 


Bethlehem Steel Co, 


treasury. These profits amount to about $1,500,000 a 
day. The law also requires that at least one tenth of the 
oil be refined within Venezuela. А 

The famous pitch lake of Сйапосо lies near the Gulf 
of Paria. The lake covers about 1,000 acres and is the 
world's largest deposit of natural asphalt. Я 

The Guiana highlands contain some of the richest 
deposits of iron ore in the world. The Bethlehem Stee 
Corporation began to develop El Pao mountain in 194]. 
El Pao is believed to contain 70,000,000 tons of high- 
grade iron ore. In 1947, the United States Stee 
Corporation discovered another rich iron-ore deposit 
in the same area. This deposit is Cerro Bolivar, а 
2,018 foot-high mountain, Experts believe that Cerro 
Bolivar is the largest iron-ore deposit in the world. It 
has been proved to hold more than a billion tons o 
high-grade ore. Y 

Venezuela is rich in natural gas, gold, and diamond 
deposits. Other minerals include manganese, copper 
coal, salt, asbestos, bauxite, and sulfur. 

Agriculture. More than half the people of Venezuela 
are agricultural workers. The northern highlands are 
the major farming region. Venezuela devotes moe 
acreage to corn than to any other crop. But coffee 
is the most valuable commercial crop. Other crops 
raised in the country include sugar cane, rice, Be 
sisal, sesame, tobacco, vegetables, fruits, and especially 
cacao. Cattle graze on the grass-covered Orinoco p 

Manufacturing has grown slowly in Venezuela. af 
now the government helps manufacturers with E. 
taxes on foreign manufactures, and with money po p 
Venezuela produces cotton materials and other n 
cement, beer, cigarettes, shoes, drugs, refined oil, but a 
ing materials, fats and oils, and tires and tubes. о ч 
packing plants prepare beef for local use and for ship 
ment to other countries throughout the world. aad 

Trade. Venezuela trades mostly with the United 
States. Canada and other members of the British C 
monwealth rank next in Venezuelan trade. Yenea 
is the world’s leading petroleum-exporting соп 
Petroleum accounts for 90 per cent of the country’s tol 


exports. Iron ore is another leading export item. Coffee 
and cacao lead the agricultural exports. Major imports 
include machinery, iron and steel products, textiles, 
vehicles, chemicals, wheat, and flour. 

Transportation and Communication. Venezuela has 
about 15,000 miles of roads, more than half of which 
are hard-surfaced highways. The 700-mile Simón Bolívar 
Highway runs between Caracas and the Colombian 
border south of e Maracaibo. It is the Venezuelan 
part of the Pan American Highway. See Roaps AND 
Hicuways (Сагасаѕ- а Guaira Expressway). 

Venezuela has about 775 miles of railroads, mostly 
along the Caribbean coast. The longest cable railway 
in the Western Hemisphere was completed in Venezuela 
in 1055. It is more than 11,000 feet long, and connects 
Caracas with the top of nearby Mt. Avila. 

The Orinoco River and its branches provide about 
10,000 miles of navigable rivers. Coastal shipping also 
is important. Several domestic and international air- 
lines serve the country. 

Telephone and telegraph lines join most of the cities. 
Venezuela also has radio and television stations. 


Social and Cultural Achievements 


Education. The law requires all children to attend 
primary school from the age of seven until they receive 
a Primary Education Certificate. Primary schools have 
six grades. Sccondary education is offered in two stages; 
four-year and one-year. The four-year course resembles 
a high-schoo! course in the United States. Students 
specialize in teacher training and in commercial and 
industrial subjects. The one-year course offers pre- 
university training. 

Venezuela has three state universities, Central Uni- 
versity in Caracas, Los Andes University in Mérida, 
and Zulia University in Maracaibo. Central University 
dates back to the т 700's, and is now located in a beauti- 
ful new University City on the outskirts of Caracas. 

Religion. At least nine out of ten Venezuelans belong 
to the Roman Catholic Church. But people of all re- 
ligions are free to worship as they please. 

The Arts. Venezuela has two types of arts, the popu- 
lar and the more formal. In the first type, the Indian, 
Spanish, and Negro groups have formed a local culture. 
These local arts include pottery making, weaving, and 


Rich Petroleum Deposits in 

€nezuela make it one of the 
most wealthy countries in Latin 
America, But many Indian fam- 
ilies still trudge to market with 
Pack mules just as their ances- 
tors did hundreds of years ago. 
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local dances such as the gay јоғоро. There abo are 
typically Venezuelan musical instruments such as the 
cuatro, which resembles the old-fashioned guitar, and 
the maracas, made of gourd shells. 

Literature, painting. and architecture belong to the 
more formal arts. Andrés Bello is one of the better- 
known poets. Others include José Antonio Maitin and 
José Antonio Pérez Bonalde. Novelists include José 
Gil Fortoul, Manuel Romero Garcia, Gonzalo Picon 
Febres, and Rufino Blanco Fombona. Former President 
Rómulo Gallegos not only was a politician, but also 
is a well-known novelist 

Venezuela has produced several noted artists. Among 
them are Arturo Michelena and Martín Tovar y Tovar 
Modern architecture reveals a talent for using brilliant 
colors as part of the design. 


Government 


National Government. Venezuela calls itself a repub- 
lic, but it has spent many of the years since gaining its 
independence under dictatorship. The constitution, 
which is not always followed, calls for a president to be 
elected by direct popular vote every five years. 

The legislature in each state sends two representa- 
tives to the Senate. The municipal council of the 
Federal District sends the same number. Direct vote of 
the people chooses thé members of the Chamber of 
Deputies. One deputy is elected for every 50,000 per- 
sons. Senators and deputies serve five-year terms. All 
persons over 21 may vote in national elections. Ballots 
of different colors help those who cannot read to vote. 

Local Government. The President appoints the 
governors of the states, Federal District, and two terri- 
tories. Locally-elected councils administer the affairs of 
the districts and municipalities. 


History 


Early Days. Alonso de Ojeda (14662-1515). a Span- 
iard, led an expedition to Venezuela in 1499. the year 
after Columbus discovered Venezuela. Amerigo Ves- 
pucci, for whom America was named, was à member of 
Ojeda’s exploring party. Spaniards settled in the 


country soon after it was first explored. 
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Hamilton Wright 
Angel Falls, the world's highest waterfall, drops 3,212 feet. 
The falls are over twice as high as the world's tallest building, 
the 1,472-foot Empire Stcte Building in New York, 


The Autopista, or Caracas- 
la Guaira Expressway, cuts 
through rocky mountain terrain 
as it climbs from the seaport 
of La Guaira to Caracas. The 
10%-mile freeway required two 
twin-tube tunnels and three 
superbridges to master the 
steep mountain roadbed, 


The settlers fought a long strugg! 


with the warlike 
Diego de Losada 
nnquerors pushed 
l' eques and other 


Carib Indians of the coastal regior 
(c.1520-1569) and other Spanist 

inland and waged war with the 
Indian tribes. 

In the 1500's, Emperor Charles V 
right to settle in Venezuela to the Welser merchan 
family of Augsburg, Germany. Vene la thus became 
the first German colony in the Western Hemisphere 
The emperor cancelled the Welser contract in 1546 
the Germans treated the \ 


f Spain leased the 


because nezuelan Indians 
cruelly, and because the Spaniards protested against 
letting non-Spaniards settle in the Western Hemisphere 
The German colony then returned to Spanish rule, 

In the 1600's, English, Dutch, and French pirates 
attacked Venezuela from the sea. Caracas was attacked 
and nearly destroyed twice. English pirates refered to 
the Venezuelan coast as the Spanish Main (see $РАХБИ 
Mary). Venezuela became a Spanish captaincy-general 
(an administrative unit) in the 

Struggle for Independence. Francisco Miranda 
(17502-1816), a native of Caracas, failed in the first 
important Venezuelan movement for independence їй 
1806. Napoleon forced the king of Spain to abdicate in 
1808, and replaced him with Joseph Bonaparte. But 
Venezuela remained loyal to the Spanish throne, In 
1810, Venezuela ousted its captain-general, or governor, 
and replaced him with a junta (council) in the name of 
the king. In 1811, the junta withdrew in favor of a 
representative congress. The congress declared Vene 
zuelan independence on July 5, 1811. This was the 
first formal declaration of independence by one of 
Spain’s colonies in the Americas. 

Miranda became dictator in 1812, but Spanish 
forces soon captured him. Simón Bolívar, the Gral 
Liberator, was left to carry on the struggle for Venc- 
zuelan freedom (see BoLivar, Smon). Bolivar suffered 
defeat and exile, but in 1819 he led his troops over the 
icy Andes into New Grenada (now Colombia). At the 
battle of Boyacá in New Grenada, Bolívar defeated the 
Spaniards. He set up the Republic of Great Colombia; 
including Venezuela, New Grenada, and Quito (now 
Ecuador). Bolívar became president of Great Colombia. 

Spanish royalists began a fight against Bolivar in 


Hamilton Wright 


Venezucla in 1821, In the battle of Carabobo, fought 
near Caracas in June, Bolivar crushed Spanish power 
in the area. Venezuela separated from Great Colombia 
in 1829, and in the following year, set up its own govern- 
ment under President José Antonio Páez (1790-1879). 

Strife and Dictatorship. A long period of internal 
strife followed Bolívar's death in 1850. Páez controlled 
the country about twenty years. At least five major 
rebellions broke out against his government, Presidents 
in the 1850's included José Tadeos Monagas(1 784-1868) 
and his brother José Gregorio Monagas (1795-1858). In 
1870, General Antonio Guzmán Blanco (1829-1899) 
seized contiol of Venezuela and held it for almost 20 
years. 

Venezucla's history has been marked by boundary 
disputes with every one of its neighbors, but all the 
controversies have been settled peacefully. In the late 
1800's, Venezucla and Great Britain disagreed over the 
boundary between Venezuela and British Guiana. In 
1895, this dispute caused President Grover Cleveland 
ofthe United States to send a sharp message of warning 
to the British Government. This act created tension 
between the United States and Great Britain. But 
Britain and Venezuela made a peaceful settlement in 
1899. General Cipriano Castro (1858?-1924) seized the 
presidency in the same year. 

Early 1900's. Castro plunged Venezuela deeply into 
debt. Germany, Italy, and Great Britain blockaded 
Venezuelan ports to force the country to pay its debts. 

In 1908, Castro went to Europe for surgical treatment. 
He no sooner had left the country than his right-hand 
man, General Juan Vicente Gómez (18572-1935), took 
over the presidency. Gémez ruled as a dictator until 
his death in 1935. 

Venezuela remained neutral during World War I. 
Eleazar Lopez Contreras followed Gémez as president 
in 1935. He served as provisional and then constitu- 
tional president until 1941. 

Recent Developments. In 1941, General Isaias Medina 
Angarita (1897-1952) followed Lopez Contreras as presi- 
dent. Venezuela broke diplomatic relations with Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan in 1941, and opened its ports 
to the Allies for the duration of World War IL. А 
revolution broke out in 1945, and a liberal government 
headed by President Rómulo Betancourt (1908- 
took power. Betancourt expanded the constitutional 
rights of the people. Venezuela became a charter mem- 
ber of the United Nations in 1945. 

In December, 1946, a military group made an unsuc- 
cessful effort to seize the Government. In 1947, the 
people chose Rómulo Gallegos (1884- )as president. 
But, in 1948, a military group ousted Gallegos. Lieu- 
tenant General Carlos Delgado Chalbaud (1909-1950) 
took over the duties of president. After Chalbaud’s 
assassination, Germán Suarez Flámerich (1907- 
Succeeded to the presidency in 1950. $ 
_In April, 1953, Venezuela adopted a new constitu- 
tion, its twenty-fourth since gaining its independence. 
Two days later, Marcos Pérez Jiménez (1914- ) was 
elected president. He launched a program of country- 
wide improvements. In the 1950's, for instance. Vene- 
zucla invested hundreds of millions of dollars in public 
Projects such as housing, waterworks, schools, highways, 
harbor improvements, churches, buildings, and agricul- 
ture. Income from petroleum furnished the money for 


almost all these projects. Economie developments in the 
late 1950's included expansion of ironore mining along 
the Orinoco River, and the construction of a large 
hydroelectric power plant on the Caroni River. 

In January, 1958, a revolt, led by a group of citizens 
called the “Patriotic Junta," forced Jiménez to resign. 
On December 7, Venezuelans elected Rómulo Betan- 
court president. Betancourt had served as president be 
fore, from 1945 to 1947. W. оман» Beary 


Related Articles in Мові Book include: 
BioGRAPHUES 
An alphabetical list of biographies relating to Vene- 


zucla appears under the heading Venezuela in the 
BiooRAPHY section of the RrApiNG AND Srupy Олок. 
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Lake Maracaibo Orinoco River 
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1. The Land and Its Resources 
A. Location, Size, and Surface Features 
B. Climate 
G. Natural Resources 

Il. The People and Their Work 


А. The People F. Manufacturing 

B. Way of Life G. Trade 

C. Cities H. Transportation and 
D. Mining Communication 


E. Agriculture 
Ill. Social and Cultural Achievements 

A. Education B. Religion 
IV. Government 

A. National Government 
V. History 


C. The Arts 


B. Local Government 


Questions 


What are some of the things petroluem has done for 
Venezuela? How does the country rank as a petroleum 
roducer? 
What are the leading crops? Where do most of them 
grow? : а 
What аге the country's four geographic regions? How 
do they differ from each other? 1 
^What are the following: Llaneros? Hallocas? Mestizos? 
Angel. Falls? 
Why is Simón 
istory? 1 
ud can vote in Venezuelan elections? How does 
ezuela help illiterates to vote? г 
Ун are А leading imports of Venezuela? Leading 
ts? > 
Phy is July 5 an important Venezuelan holiday? 
How does the system of Venezuclan government com- 
pare with that of the United States? 


Bolívar important in Venezuelan 
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The Piazza of Saint Mark is in the center of Venice. The Cathedral of Saint M 
Palace stand behind the Campanile of Saint Mark, a high bell tower over! 


VENICE, VEN is, or, in Italian, VENEZIA (popula- 
tion 332,200), has often been called “The Queen City of 
the Adriatic." No other city in the world is quite like 
this port of northern Italy. Venice is not built on solid 
ground. Instead, it lies on a cluster of small mud islands 
at the head of the Adriatic Sea. Venice has canals for 
streets, and has gondolas, or flat-bottomed boats, for 
taxicabs. Picturesque stone bridges cross the canals, and 
lendid palaces stand along the bank These beautiful 
buildings recall the days when Venice was a great city- 
state, the mistress of the Mediterranean Sea (see Crry- 
SrATE). Today, Venice has lost much of its political and 
'ommercial importance. But it is still famous as one of 
the most colorful and romantic cities in the world. 
location and Description. About тоо small islands 
make up the city of Venice in a sheltered lagoon off 
the northeastern coast of Italy. The lagoon is between 
the mouths of the Piave and Po rivers. A sand bar 
called the Lido borders the lagoon on the east. This 
sandy island makes a beach resort for Venetians. A 


causeway, or road raised above the water, connects the 
western end of Venice with the mainland. For location, 
see ITALY (color map). 

The islands fall into two main groups. These groups 
аге separated by the Grand Canal, which winds through 
the length of the city in an S-shaped curve. There are 
also more than 150 smaller canals, The buildings of the 
city stand on the islands. Narrow lanes and streets pass 
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It tate Tourist Office 
rk and the Doge's 
ing the Piazza. 


between the buildings, and the islands are ‹ onnected by 
four hundred bridges, chiefly built of stone. These 
bridges arch above the canals to let th high-prowed 
gondolas pass beneath. The Rialto Bridge is in the heart 
of the city. It crosses the Grand Canal with : single - 
thirty-two feet high. Shops are built along cach side o 
the bridge. Another famous bridge is the Bridge of Sighs, 
which crosses from the Doge’s Palace to an old pris = 
Under the bridges and through the canals sail һаа 
of boats—motor launches as well as long, flat-bottomed, 
black gondolas with their graceful, curved ends. 7 
Famous Buildings. The buildings which line Et 
curving canals of Venice are built on piles, or posts, 
sunk deep in the mud. Venice, like all cities, has many 
humble homes. But it also has hundreds of splendi 
palaces which were built as homes for the rich merchant 
princes of the Renaissance. Venetian architects followe ? 
the styles of the long period between the Byzantine 
Empire and the Renaissance. Their buildings ho 
Byzantine, Gothic, and Renaissance. 'The early Vene- 
tian architects also developed their own distinct style. 
Most Venetian buildings and palaces are rich, F 
highly decorated, The façades, or fronts, of many of "d 
buildings have colonnades (rows of pillars) and loggias 
(open galleries), and are colorful with mosaics. T! hese a 
Pictures set in small, colored, inlaid pieces of tile an 
Stone. Inside, many of the palaces are rich with mura 
paintings and collections of the works of great artists 


I Saint Mark. Some of the most famous 
we on a square called the Piazza of 
с M Marco), in the heart of the city. This 
1 for the patron saint of Venice, who 

A.D. 829, 
The ( f Saint Mark and the Doge's Palace 
side of the Piazza. The cathedral is 
1 ıt Sor in Istanbul, as а fine 
xa ine architecture. The Doge's Palace 
е Italian Gothic style of architecture 
Itc cless collection of paintings. The south 
f za is occupied by the New Procuratie 
d t ic by the Old Procuratie. These build- 
$ 1 1496 1 1584 as residences for 
Ver ils called procurators. The Procuraties are 
splendid les of Renaissance architecture. Near 
he Ne iratie is the famous Campanile, or bell 
tower t Mark. The Piazza also has an old clock 
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‚ of Saint Mark is a busy place both night 


Many tourists have come to the Piazza to see 
the fa :0saics and winged lions of the cathedral, 
and to f flocks of pigeons which make their home 
in the s Shops and cafes stand on each side of the 
two Pr ies. Often there are band concerts in the 
square nlight nights. 

Alor Grand Canal. Many very interesting build- 
ings stand along the Grand С ‘anal from the Piazza to the 
Rialto Bridge, These buildings include the Church of 


: della Salute, the Academy of Fine Arts, the 
zonico where Robert Browning died, and 
Macenigo, which was once the home of 
The Rialto Bridge with its many shops, is a 

at activity. Beyond the Rialto are the mar- 

kets, the Municipal Museum, which has finc collections 
of gems, carvings, and other works of art, and many 
palaces. The chief shopping street, the Mer- 
ceria district, lies between the Piazza and the Rialto. 
Southwest of the Merceria are the famous theaters of 
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the Ра 
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scene ol 


beautif 


A Regatta eoch September 
opens the fall musical season 
in Venice. Many visitors line the 
Grand Canal to watch the re- 
gatta. The Grand Canal winds 
through Venice and separates 
the two main groups of islands 
in the city. 


a» ита 1^ í 
thedral of Saint Mark ме k 
world for the à v arx! t! 

i 4, й vous É - 

Chur f the I 

bea alta I ‘ s 
Casiano has a mas by Ти I 
Crucifixion.” The Jesuit Church и bea 
with marble, The church of San Sebastia 
pieces by Paul Veronese. The ` 
Maria della Sal which s f tax 
has famous p єз by n Sa 
Giorgio Magg is noted for its bell tower 


Industry and Trade. Venice is т $ gr vates 


trading center of the Medite 


handles a gre 


as good faciliti 


Marghera 
seventh among Italian ports 
handled. Goods of all kinds 

The most 1 


Venice are those for whi 


important 


hundreds of years. Fragile, beautiful f 

the islands of Murano. The women ol ake ex 
quisite handmade lace. V e is also known for its 
brocades, tapestries, wood carvings, bronze statues and 


ns learned 


art objects, jewelry, and mosaics. The Ver 
the Byza 


since. Venice became a 


П 


fr s, and hav 


the art of making mosaics fr 
made beautiful mosaics су 
shipbuilding center in the 1900's. 

Venetian retail shops rival those of Paris in 


xd the beauty of their wares 


amount of trade they do 
* аге the main custom 


Tourists who come to V 
for these shops. The tourist trade is an important source 
of income to Venetians 

History. Venice was founded in A.D. 452. People fr 
the mainland of Italy fled to the mud islarx 


Mondadori Prem 


Karl Gullers 
Gondolas Provide Taxi Service on Venice's Canals. In 
addition, many of these flat-bottomed boats carry merchandise, 


Adriatic to escape from invading barbarians who came 
down from northern Europe. The new settlement was at 
first only a cluster of huts, but the city grew rapidly. By 
the 600, Venice was almost independent of the Eastern 
Roman Empire. In 697 a ruler called the Doge was ap- 
pointed to govern all the islands, 

The Crusaders stopped at Venice on their Way to 
the Holy Land, and helped the Venetians extend 
their conquests. By the middle of the 1400's, Venice 
had become the strongest sea power of the Christian 
world. The city was the center of an empire which 
extended to other islands, including Crete, and to parts 
of Italy (see CRETE). 

Venice had a great merchant fleet, defended by many 
warships. The Venetian merchant princes built magnif- 
icent palaces and encouraged Venetian artists. Venice 
was one of the great cultural centers of the Renaissance, 
But the growing power of the Turks threatened the 
Venetian Republic. In 1497 and 1498, a new sea route 
to India by way of the Cape of Good Hope was dis- 
covered. This new route largely ended Venetian trade. 
Gradually, Venice lost most of its empire. In 1797 
Napoleon divided what was left of the Venetian empire 
between Austria and France. Most of the Venetian 
lands went to Austria. In 1866, Venice became part of 
the new unified Italy. 

Venice suffered little damage during World Wars I 
and II. The city was taken over by the Germans in 
1043, and was attacked by Allied planes. But Allied 
bombers raided only the port of Marghera, and were 
careful to spare Venice itself. The city remained in 
German hands until 1945. 


Related Articles in WonrD Book include: 


BENJAMIN WEBB WHEELER 


Bridge of Sighs Gondola 
Campanile Lace 
Doge 


g Saint Mark, Cathedral of 
Glass (The Middle Ages) Venetian Blind 


VENICE OF THE EAST. See BANGKOK. 
VENICE OF THE NORTH. See STOCKHOLM. 
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VENIRE, vee NI ree, is the nam 
judge issues in preparation for a tri 
venire orders the sheriff to summon 
properly qualified citizens to serve 
sheriff receives such a writ, he brings i 
citizens into court on a particular da: 
be chosen from the number. The co: 
writ is venire facias juratores, but it i 
to venire. THOMAS А. Comp 

VENISON. See Deer (White-Tailed Deer), 

VENIZELOS, ven uh ZEL us, ELEUTHERIOS (1 
1936), was the dominant figure in Greek politics from 
1910 to 1935. He helped Greece acquire many Aegean 
islands, Crete, and other territories. H brought Grea 
into World War I in 1917 on the side of the Allies, He 
prepared for the unsuccessful Greek invasion of Turkey 
from 1920 to 1922. Venizelos served as prime ministe 
three times, and persuaded the Greeks to establish @ 
republic. He was born on Crete. Sec also Сав 
(History). 

VENOM is the poison of some 


f a writ that 
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VENOUS BLOOD. See VEIN. 
VENTILATION. Many years ago, long before them 
was knowledge of the make-up of the air, man had ex 
periences which indicated that there was “bad air" and 
"good air? Bad air seemed to have а bad effect on 
health and life. Good air appeared to bc beneficial t 


life and health. It was noted on many occasions 
when many persons were crowded together in 8 
spaces, such as jails or the holds of ships, the air became 
foul and smelly. Persons became ill, and sometimes died; 


The study of ventilation did not really make mu 1 
progress until the chemistry of air became known. This 
occurred at about the time of the American Revolt 
tionary War. In 1777, the great French chemist, Ang 
toine Laurent Lavoisier, discovered the chemical prope 
erties of oxygen. Immediately after this great discoverys 
it was found that the oxygen in the air that human 
beings breathed was needed for life. It was also found 
that human beings breathed out another gas called 
carbon dioxide. As a result of this new know ledge, it was 
generally believed that carbon dioxide was poisonous 
when it was breathed again. А 

These old ideas about ventilation have now been dis- 
carded. They have been replaced by new knowledge 
based on information chiefly obtained since 1900. 

The use of buildings for shelter brings about the 
grouping ofa large number of persons in a somewhat un- 
natural way. Outdoor air coming into a room changes 
in its chemical nature. The amount of oxygen is pet 
haps very slightly decreased. The amount of carbon di- 
oxide is increased. But these changes are of little or no 
importance for our comfort or health. : 

There are important changes which take place in the 
air of rooms where persons are active. One is the change 
in the temperature of the air. The temperature is In 
creased because of the heat given off by the human 
bodies. The amount of water vapor of the air is n^ 
creased because of the moisture given off by the human 
bodies. In addition, the air of the room becomes smelly; 
because of perspiration and certain oily matter given 0 
from the skins, noses, throats, and clothing of the Pê 


sons in the room. These odors are usually called bod) 
odors. 


Stale Air 
Escaping 


posses out upper window. Cooler 


outside air flows in through open 
lower window. 


Fresh Air 
Entering 


VENTILATION BY 
MECHANICAL BLOWER 


Outside air passes? 
screen washed by | 


Requirements of Ventilation. When many persons are 
crowded into a room, and when the temperature is high, 
we need ventilation in order to remove the excess heat 
and the body odors. Ventilation may, therefore, be de- 
fined as the air which must be supplied to enclosed 
space to remove the heat and body odors of the occu- 
pants. 

The correct temperature of a room depends on the age 
of the people in it. For school children, the tempera- 
ture should be about 65° F. For average older persons 
it should be about 68° to 70° F. For elderly persons it 
should be about 75° F. 

The quantity of air required for proper ventilation will 
vary depending on the heat sources in the particular 
тоот and the number of persons in it. Under ordinary 
conditions, the amount of air required will be between 
10 and 30 cubic feet for each person, On the other hand, 
if a man is at work in a confined boiler room where а 
large amount of heat comes from the boiler, it may be 
necessary to supply as much as 500 or 1,000 cubic feet 
of cool air per minute. 

_If the room cannot be supplied with sufficient cool 
air to keep its temperature at a comfortable level, then 
the person or persons in such a room will feel uncom- 
fortably warm or hot, and will begin to perspire. Perspi- 
ration is the body’s effort to lose additional heat by 
means of evaporation. Overheating of the body makes 
physical work more difficult. The heart begins to pump 


HOW TO VENTILATE A ROOM 


the blood faster in an effort to aid the body in keeping 
cool. This extra work that the heart is called upon to do 
results in fatigue or a tired feeling. Under these condi- 
tions, mental work such as study or homework be- 
comes increasingly difficult. 

The Kind of Air Needed by Man. Good air is air 
which is free from dust, soot, and odors. It is cool enough 
that persons will not lose their body heat so rapidly as to 
feel cold or chilly, and warm enough to produce a 
feeling of comfort. 

‘All air contains a certain amount of moisture, Out- 
doors, this moisture comes from the evaporation of 
water from rivers, lakes, and the oceans, and from rain 
which falls from the clouds. The amount of moisture 
outdoors varies very widely according to the season of 
the year and the geographical location. Indoors, the 
amount of moisture in the air depends on three things. 
One is the moisture content of the air brought in from 
the outside. Another is the changes produced by the 
heat added indoors (from radiators and the bodies of the 
people). The third is the moisture added by the breath 
of the persons indoors. Indoors, in the wintertime, where 
no special sources of moisture are present other than 

ple, the humidity (moisture) will be between 12 per 
cent and 25 per cent. This humidity count is relatively 
low because radiators and other heating units evapo- 
rate the moisture in the air. 

If the temperature of the air indoors is comfortable, 
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VENTILATION 
then the amount of moisture present under ordinary con- 
ditions does not influence comfort. Only as the tempera- 


gets 78°F.) does too much moisture 
produce an additional factor of discomfort and make 
"ry rapidly 

Kinds of Ventilation. The air for ventilation purposes 
зау all be obtained from outdoors, passed over heating 
jils or pipes to bring it to the correct temperature, and 
lown into the room. In the wintertime, this may 


à persor 


rspire 


the addition of a considerable amount of heat, 
mperature outdoors may be very low. It may 


cost a lot to produce this large amount of heat. 

In an effort to avoid this expense, only a portion of 
air may be brought from outdoors. The 
largest part of the air in a room may be the air of the 
room which is recirculated. It is possible, for example, to 
bring in only one tenth of the required air from outdoors 
and to mix this with nine tenths of indoor air. If then 
the resulting volume of air is too cold, it may be heated 
only the few degrees necessary to bring the whole volume 
up to the proper degree of temperature for comfort. 
Usually, in good ventilating systems, when this is done 
the air is cleaned by passing it through filters where 
odors are removed or the air is washed by a stream of 
water. 

How Air Is Circulated. In all ventilating systems the 
air is conducted in circular pipes or rectangular ducts. 
The air is moved in such ducts by means of a fan or fans. 

In most air-conditioning systems, a certain amount 
of outdoor air is mixed with a certain amount of air 
brought out of the room. The combined volume is 
passed through a washing and filtering device and then 
heated to the proper temperature before being blown 
into the room. Air is withdrawn from the room by means 
of a duct which brings it back to the conditioning ap- 
paratus. Many air-conditioning systems also remove 
excess moisture from the air. 


the require 


The walls and window frames of al! 
airtight—even brick and stone are por 


uildings are г 
us. Even if ; 
provisions are made for forced ventilation, air is 
ing a building from outdoors at all tir 
exchange between indoors and outdo 
creased by windows, for windows a: 
barriers to the transfer of heat. 

Special Problems of Ventilation. In certain cases, sud 
as in the boiler rooms of ships in the tropic: 


rS 18 greatly į 
relatively t 


pics, man's ac- 
tivity has produced situations which require ventilatior 
not for the control of limited amounts of heat but for thy 


control of tremendous amounts of heat. In still other 
cases, such as mines, tunnels, and garages, poisonous 
gases may be given off which must b 
duced to a safe level if men are to be expected to work 

Such problems are often difficult to solve and very fre- 
quently the solution is expensive. Temperatures of 
125° F., which is very close to the limit of endurance of 
human beings, have been observed in the boiler rooms 
of steamships in the tropics. LEONARD GREENBU® 

See also Am CONDITIONING; BLOWING MACHINE; 
ЕтЕствїс FAN; Humiprry. 

VENTRICLE. See HEART. 

VENTRILOQUISM, ven TRIL oh kwiz’m, is the art of 
projecting, or "throwing," the voice so that it seems to 
come from a different source. It takes long and steady 
practice to develop this ability. The sounds are pro- 
duced in the usual method adopted in talking, but the 
lips are held as nearly motionless as possible. The tongue 
is drawn well back and only the tip is moved. A deep 
breath is taken in and exhaled very slowly. Sounds are 
modified, or changed, by the muscles of ihe throat and 
the palate. Consonants are often changed to avoid lip- 
moving syllables. For instance, the letter p becomes a Ё. 
Bistreated in thesame way, and is quickly slurred intoag 
or k. Lack of facial expression on the part of the per 
former helps to fool his audience. The performer also 
constantly directs the attention of his audience to the 
place from which the sound is supposed to come. The- 


emoved or re 


Birth of Venus, by Sandro 
Botticelli, is one of the most 
famous paintings of the Italian 
Renaissance. Botticelli gave 
the beautiful goddess of love 
a graceful, smooth elegance 
in a classical landscape. 


a} ve ofte et, or "dummy 
wl tend à conversatior 
we P 
\ n ancient art. The Greeks thought 
was demons. They believed the voice 
Eme from t ıinal region. The word comes from 
Latir caning belly, and loqui, meaning t 
ш Grens Ноосны 
VENTURI. Sec ( 3URETOR. 
VENUS, V7 was the goddess of love and beauty 
n Roman my y. The Greeks called her Aphrodit 
Most stories sa it she was born from the foam of the 


f Cythera. The island of Cyprus was 


auty, Venus married the uglv, lame 


1 spite of | 


god Vulcan VULCAN). But Venus was not true to 
him. She fell i ve with the god of war, Mars (Ares). 
[heir son, Cu Eros), was the god of love (see Cupip; 
PsycHE) 

Venus also loved two mortals, Adonis and Anchises. 


Adonis was a me young hunter who was killed 
by a boar (see Aponis). Venus and Anchises were the 
parents of Aer the great Trojan hero who survived 
the fall of Troy 


Aeneas was tho 


d lived to found a new nation in Italy 
ght to be an ancestor of Romulus, so 
the Romans worshiped Venus as the mother of their 
race (see AEN} 


Venus helped start the Trojan War by giving Helen 


of Sparta to Paris, the prince of Troy. In return for this 
gift, Paris judged Venus to be the most beautiful of the 
goddesses (see TROY). 


eat friend of lovers, and helped them 
with their problems. She even lent them her magic 
girdle, or sz it times. It had the power to make its 
wearer loved. Hadrian, the Roman emperor, built a 
temple to her in the Forum. 

In art, Venus is shown as a beautiful young woman. 
The Venus de Milo, in the Louvre in Paris, is perhaps 
the most famous statue of her. VAN JOHNSON 

See also AsragTE; TANNHAUSER; VENUS DE Miro. 

VENUS is the most brilliant planet in our solar system. 
It was named for Venus, the goddess of beauty and love 
in ancient mythology. Venus is closer to the sun than 
any other planet e cept Mercury. It is both a morning 
and an evening star. For this reason, the Greeks gave the 
planet two names. They called Venus Phosphorus, or 
Lu ifer, which means Light Bearer, when it was a morn- 
ing star. When Venus appeared as an evening star, they 
called it Hesperus. 

The average distance of Venus from the earth is 92,- 
957,000 miles. Its path brings it about 24,564,000 miles 
from the earth, which is nearer than any other heavenly 
body except the moon, the asteroids Geographos and 
Eros, and an occasional comet. Its greatest distance 18 
161,350,000 miles, Venus makes its revolution around 
the sun in 225 days. Some astronomers think that it 
turns once in its 225-day revolution around the sun. 
But certain observations point to a faster rotation. 
_ Venus is about the same size as the earth. Its diameter 
i5 7,700 miles, and its surface is more than nine tenths 
as great as that of the earth. Its density is only a little 
less than the earth’s density. Venus has great power 1o 
reflect light, eight times as much power as the moon. 
It reflects more than half the light which falls on tt- 

Astronomers know that Venus has an atmosphere. 
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VENUS 


ases again. The s sid 


temperatur 


temperature howeve 


main cloud 
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tists di& 


ous radio s 


In its trav 
directly between the eart 


as à black sp 


eye it then appears 
is seldom across the center of t 
Venus takes about eight I 


These 


astronomers with great 


the sun 


the parallax г 
can calculate the dates of th 
Transits of Venus were observed 
1769, 1874, and 1882 The next transits 


June 8, 2004, and June 6, 2012 


See also EVENING STAR; PLANET 


The Phases of the Planet Venus. The orbi! of Venus around 
the sun is inside the earth's orbit. Because Venus с rcles the sun 
faster than the earth does, there are times when it is on one з de 
of the sun and the earth is on the other Then Venus oppeors smoll 
but very bright because of the light reflected from the sun The two 
upper left photographs show this phase. When the planet is 
between the sun ond the earth, it appears very large. But its dark 
side faces the earth and only sections of its sunlighted edges con 
be seen. The three moonlike photographs show Venus in this phose. 
x er, Lowe 


VENUS DE MILO 


VENUS DE MILO, ME loh, is a magnificent Greek 
statue. It is made of marble and represents Venus, or 
Aphrodite. It is one of the great treasures of the Louvre 
Museum, in Paris. It received the name Venus de Milo, 
or Venus of Melos, because a peasant found it on the 
Greek island of Melos in 1820. For hundreds of years, 
the statue had remained hidden in an underground 
cave near the ruins of an ancient theater. During these 
centuries, it had suffered considerable damage. It was 
in two parts when found. Pieces of the arms were found 
with it, as well as a pedestal with an inscription. ‘These 
later disappeared, and no one has ever found them. The 
Marquis de Rivière, French ambassador to Turkey, 
bought the statue. After it was repaired, he gave it to 
Louis XVIII of France, who presented it to the Louvre. 
No one knows who made the Venus de Milo, or exactly 
when. It was probably made during the first or second 
century B.C., under the influence of some master whose 
work belonged to an earlier and greater period of Greek 
art, See also SCULPTURE (picture, Ancient Greek 
Sculpture). FLORENCE HOPE 

VENUS'S-FLYTRAP, or DIONAEA, рг oh NE uh, isa 
plant found in North Carolina and northern South 
Carolina which traps insects in its leaves and digests 
them. Because of this habit it is called a carnivorous, or 
meat-eating, plant. Venus’s-flytrap grows in bogs in 
which the soils lack available nitrogen, and thus the 
insects take the place of nitrogen in the plant’s diet. 
This plant is sometimes grown in greenhouses as a 
curiosity. It does best ina damp atmosphere but needs 
sunshine. 

Venus's-flytrap grows about a foot high. It bears a 
cluster of small, white blossoms at the top of the flower 
stalk. The blossoms rise from a tuft of oddly shaped 
leaves. The leaves have two parts—a lower bladelike 
portion and an upper part with two lobes hinged to a 
rib. The surface of each lobe has three sensitive hairs, 
and the edges are fringed with sharp bristles. 

When an insect lights on one of these hairs, the two 
lobes of the leaves close like a trap and hold the insect 
inside. The soft parts of the insect are digested by a fluid 
secreted by special glands of the leaf. After the plant 
has taken in the food, the trap opens, and the leaf is in 
position for another victim. When a leaf has caught 
several insects, it withers and dies. 


Scientific Classification. Venus’s flytrap is a member 
of the family Droseraceae. It is classified as genus Dionaea, 
species muscipula, t 


THEODOR JusT 


The Venus's-Flytrap snares 
insects in its leaves. A fluid 
secreted Ьу glands in the 
leaves enables the plant to 
digest its victims. 

Hugh Spencer, National Audubon Soe, 
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VENUS'S-GIRDLE is a transparent sea 
ing to the group of coelenterates, or comb jellies, It has 
a slim, flat body that looks like a long ribbon, It 
mouth is in the middle of the lower edge. On the upper 
edge are rows of tiny hairs, or cilia, which help it move 
about. These cilia look like the teeth of tiny combs 

Scientific Classification. Venus’s-girdle is a member 
of the family Cestidae. It is classified as genus Costus, 
species veneris. ROY WALDO MINER 

VERACRUZ, VAIR uh KROOZ, or ziv rah KROOS, 
(pop. 2,040,231; area 27,759 sq. mi.), has the largest 
population of any Mexican state. It stretches about 430 
miles along the Gulf of Mexico. For location, see 
Mexico (color map). Oil wells throughout Veracruz 
produce about two thirds of the country’s petroleum. 
The largest city, Veracruz, is Mexico’s chief port. Other 
large cities include Orizaba and Jalapa Enriquez, the 
capital. Veracruz was one of the original states of 
Mexico. CHARLES С, CUMBERLAND 

See also OLMEC INDIANS; ORIZABA. 

VERACRUZ (pop. 101,469), officially VERACRUZ 
Глук, LYAH vay, is the chief port of Mexico. The city 
overlooks a fine harbor on the Gulf of Mexico, 200 
miles east of Mexico City. For location, see MEXICO 
(color map). The city's products include cement, choco- 
late, cigars, flour, seafood, shoes, and textiles. 

Hernando Cortes founded Veracruz in 1519 (see 
Cortes, HERNANDO). The city was the first Spanish 
settlement in Mexico. The United States Army cap- 
tured the city in 1847 during the Mexican War. The 
French occupied it during their invasion of Mexico in 
the 1860's. United States Marines occupied Veracruz 
for a short time in 1914, after a dispute with Mexico 
over the arrest ofa group of American sailors. Јонм A. Crow 

VERB is а word, such as go, think, send, resist, or exas- 
erate, that occurs in constructions like “Let’s go”; “I 
think so"; “They sent me a letter”; “They will resist us 
or “That might exasperate him.” Verbs have a general 
meaning of action or state of being, but other words that 
are not verbs may also have these meanings. Nouns like 
theft, onslaught, resistance, and exasperation indicate action 
and state of being. 

Verbs as a group do have a set of characleristics of form 
in common, They also have the possibility of occurring 
in certain positions in sentences. 

Form Characteristics of verbs can be illustrated by 
the different forms of the verb fall. These forms are fall, 
falls, fell, fallen, and falling. Fall is the base form, or 
infinitive, with or without the preceding particle to. 
Fall is also the form of the first and second person singu- 
lar and plural, as in 7 fall, we fall. Falls is the form of 
the third person singular, used with a subject such a 
he, she, it, another pronoun, or a noun. Fell is the past 
tense form. Fallen is the past participle. It is used after 
an auxiliary verb, such as фе and its forms (am, is, art, 
was, and were) or have and its forms (has, have and had). 
It is also used alone, when the verb is used as a modifier, 
as in "Fallen leaves covered it." Falling is the present 
participle, used as a modifier and after be, as in “The 
falling snow blinded him” and “Не was falling." All 
verbs have these forms, English verbs have only one 
form in the past tense, 
= Тһе past tense and past participle of many verbs alê 
identical, as in “1 thought so" (past tense) and “1 had 
always thought во” (past participle). The base form, past 


animal belong. 


tense, and past participle of a few verbs are identical, 
as in “I put it there every day” (base form); “I put it 
there yesterday” (past tense); and “I have put it there 
often” (past partic iple). 

Auxiliary verbs do not have the characteristics of the 
other verbs. Сап, тау, g0, should, might, and must are 
auxiliary verbs. In sentences, these verbs are followed 
by the base form of a verb, as in can go or may think. 
The verbs do, бе. and have are also used as auxiliaries, 
as in did help, wa watching, and has tried. 

Regular and irregular Verbs are distinguished ac- 
cording to the way in which they form the past tense 
and past participle. The majority of English verbs are 
regular. 

They form the past tense and past participle by 
adding to the base form either a d sound, as in rubbed, 
hugged, flowed, and raised; a t sound, as in walked, hoped, 
laughed, and missed; or an ed sound as in ended, hated, 
rotted, and exasperated. These endings are written as d 
or ed. All regular verbs have a past participle identical 
with the past tense. 

Irregular verbs form the past tense and past participle 
in various ways. Some change the vowel, as in come, 
came: drive, drove; and fall, fell. Some make other 
changes as well, as in think, thought; teach, taught, and 
stand, stood, Some change a final d to t, as in build, 
built; bend, bent; and spend, spent. Some have a past 
tense identical with the base form, as in pul, put; cost, 
cost; and set, set. Many irregular verbs, like regular ones, 
have a past participle identical with the past tense, as in 
think, thought, thought and build, built, built. Some irregu- 
lar verbs have a distinct form for the past participle, as 
in fall, fell, fallen; drive, drove, driven; go, went, gone; and 
lie, lay, lain. 

Incorrect usage of irregular verbs often indicates 
carelessness or lack of knowledge. “I seen it^; “He come 
зоте yesterday"; “Не done it; and “He must have 
fell in” show incorrect usage. 

Careful speakers would say instead, “I saiw it”; “He 
came home yesterday"; “He did it; and *He must 
have fallen in.” 

Transitive and Intransitive Verbs. Verbs may be 
classified as cither transitive or intransitive. A transitive 
verb takes an object. A sentence using a transitive verb 
is not complete with only a subject and a verb. 

Find, send, and encourage are ordinarily transitive verbs. 
An intransitive verb does not take an object. A sentence 
using an intransitive verb can be complete with only 
a subject and a verb, as in “He is speaking.” Walk, 
Speak, and swim are ordinarily intransitive. Many verbs 
are transitive in some sentences and intransitive 1n 
others. 

Linking, or Copulative, Verbs occur in two general 
structures. In one, the verb is followed by an adjective, 
as in “He is good” or “It smelled good.” Verbs such as 
seemed, looked, tasted, smelled, became, sounded, turned, and 
various others could be used as linking verbs. Some 
occur only in limited contexts, as in “The text ran 
short? In the other linking-verb structure, a noun 
following the verb refers to the person or thing in the 
subject, as in “He is my father”; “He became mayor ; 
and “He seemed an interesting person.” In American 
English, be, become, remain, and seem ате the only verbs 
commonly used in this construction. British English 
uses a few others. 


VERDE ISLANDS, CAPE 


Finite and Nonfinite Verbs. A finite verb is used 
with a subject, and agrees with it. It changes form 
according to the number or person of the subject, as in 
“Не drives” and “They drive." 

Nonfinite verbs, or verbals, are those which have no 
subject. There are three kinds of nonfinite verbs in 
English: the present participle, such as driving and ser- 
ing; the past participle, such as driven and seen; and the 
infinitive, to drive and to see. They are used after auxiliary 
verbs. The present and past participles are frequently 
used as modifiers, and the infinitive may also be used 
as a modifier. 

Substantive, or Gerund. The present participle may 
be used as a substantive, or gerund, as in “Driving is 


fun.” PAUL ROBERTS 
Related Articles in WorLD BOOK include: 

Conjugation Mood Person Tense 

Infinitive Number Sentence Voice 

Inflection Participle 


VERBENA, ver BE nuh, is the name of a group of 
plants in the vervain family which grow both wild and 
in the garden. Various kinds of verbena grow in many 
parts of the world, from the tropics to the North Tem- 
perate Zone. The wild plants, usually called vervains, 
grow in moist meadows. They bloom from June to 
September. 

In tropical countries some species grow 
trees, but those in the temperate climates range from a 
few inches to 3 to 4 feet in height. Almost all of them 
have four-sided stems, and opposite or alternate leaves. 
Several wild European species have been introduced 
into America and are troublesome weeds in many parts 
of the United States. 

Many cultivated verbena have flower clusters of pink, 
red, white, purple, or any other color except yellow. 
They are grown as annuals in the northern states, 1 he 
seeds are planted in pots under glass in the winter. They 
can also be grown from cuttings. 

They may be grown in the open in the deep South, 
and will bloom early in the spring. Mass verbena is used 


for hanging baskets. 


Scientific Classification. j 
Verbenaceae. 'The common garden plant is genus “+ 
species hybrida. The moss verbena is classified as V. erinoides. 


See also SAND VERBENA. 
VERDANDI. See Norns. 


VERDE, CAPE. See CAPE VERDE. 
VERDE ISLANDS, CAPE. See Саре VERDE IsLANDS. 


as tall as 


The verbena is in the family 
Verbena, 


The Verbena is o colorful 
annual much used in flower- 
garden borders. It blooms соп" 
tinuously throughout the summer 


in many parts of the world. 
J. Horace McFarland 
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VERDI, GIUSEPPE 


VERDI, VAIR dee, GIUSEPPE (1813-1901), an Italian 
opera composer, was one of the musical giants of his 
time. He began his career as a composer in Milan in 
1836. His first operas were only moderately successful, 
and the tragic loss of his wife and two children between 
1838 and 1840 brought his work to a stop. But the 
Biblical story, Nabucco, revived his interest. It was a 
major success in 1842, and was soon followed by J 
Lombardi (1843) and Ernani (1844). 

His Famous Operas. By 1845, Verdi enjoyed interna- 
tional fame. The demands from managers were so great 
that the music he composed in this period is uneven. 
Even so, Macbeth (1847) and Luisa Miller (1849) are im- 
portant as marking stages in his approaching maturity. 
Between 1851 and 1853, Verdi produced Rigoletto 
(1851), Il Trovatore (1853), and La Traviata (1853). 
These three operas, with Aida (1871), have come to 
represent Italian opera to much of the world. 

In the next few years, Verdi relaxed by studying and 
farming on his estate near Le Roncole. He became in- 
volved in the political diffi- 
culties of Italian unifica- 
tion. He composed operas 
and supervised their pro- 
duction in St. Petersburg, 
London, and Paris. Un 
Ballo in Maschera (1859), La 
Forza del Destino (1862), 
and Don Carlos (1867) rep- 
resent this period. 

The completion of the 
Suez Canal in 1869 brought 
a request for an opera from 
Verdi for the new Cairo 
opera house. At first he re- 
fused, but the attractive 
libretto and financial arrangements persuaded him. 
Aida was performed in 1871. This opera, with its vivid 
use of local color, its beautiful melodies, its restrained 
but poignant sense of tragedy, its vital characteriza- 
tions, and its spectacular setting, is a masterpiece. 

His Last Works. Verdi's final compositions were 
an amazing climax to his career. The Requiem Mass, 
for soloists, chorus, and orchestra, came in 1874. Then 
Arrigo Boito provided Verdi with his two final libret- 
tos, both Shakespearean: Otello (1887) and Falstaff 
(1893). These works of Verdi’s old age supremely justify 
his basically Italian approach to opera, which grows 
out of the conviction that the human voice has an in- 
exhaustible capacity for expression. 

Verdi was born at Le Roncole, on the Parma plain, 
the son of a poor innkeeper. He studied at the nearby 
market town of Busseto, and tried to enter the Milan 
Conservatory, but was refused admission. Undismayed, 
he composed and studied privately with the conductor 
of the La Scala opera. He returned to Busseto in 1833 
as director of the town's music. In 1860, Verdi became 
a member of the Italian Parliament from Busseto for a 
short period of time. THEODORE M. Finney 

See also Opera (Some of the Famous Operas). 

VERDIGRIS, VUR dih grees, or VUR dih gris, is a poi- 
Sonous pigment produced by the action of acetic acid 
on copper. The color of this pigment varies from blue to 
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=! 
Ewing Galloway 
Giuseppe Verdi 


green. Verdigris is used commercially in dyeing, calito 
printing, the manufacture of Paris green, and the many. 
facture of paint. Because the pigment is likely to fade 
and react chemically with other substances, it is usd 
less often than in the past. Verdigris is sometimes used 
in the making of liniments and salves. It must never be 
taken internally because it is highly poisonous. In case 
of poison from verdigris, the antidote is milk and white 
of egg. 

See also Acetic Аср. 

VERDIN, or GOLDTIT, is a small, yellow-headed bird 
of the titmouse family. It is about 4} inches long and 
lives in the arid portions of Texas and the southwestem 
United States and in Mexico. Its body is ash-colored 
and the breast is lighter. The nest of the verdin is often 
quite large, and is shaped like a ball. It is made of twigs 
and built in a thorny tree. The female verdin lays from 
four to six eggs, which are pale blue with brown specks 
The birds are too small to fight to protect their young, 
but their thorny nests give ample protection against 
most enemies, especially since they leave only a small 
opening on the bottom as an entrance. Sometimes they 
build a “porch” around the opening to hide it. They 
eat caterpillars and other small insects 


GEORGE L. Bus 


Scientific Classification. The verdin is in the family 
Paridae. It is genus Auriparus, species /laviceps, subspecies 
flaviceps. ARTHUR A. ALLEN 


The Verdin builds its nest of twigs in a thorny tree. The scratchy 
thorns protect the eggs and young birds from enemies. 
Cruickshank, National Audubon Soelety 


VERDUN, ver DUN, Quebec (pop. 78,262), Б ? 
residential suburb of Montreal. It lies on the Island 0 
Montreal on the north bank of the St. Lawrence River 
Verdun adjoins the southeast section of Montreal 


of Verdun, see QUEBEC (color map). 
and recreational areas line the city’s 
lun has about 20 public schools. It was 
1 village in 1875. Verdun became а 
d a city in 1912. During World War 11, 
t was built in Verdun. The city has a 
incil-mar government. M. G. BALLANTYNE 
VERDUN, BATTLES OF. Verdun, one of the oldest 
s of Frar has been a battleground ever since 
tila the H ravaged it in A.D. 450. This fortified 
ity on the Meuse River in northern France is about 
ıe German border. It has often played 
it in resisting enemy invasion. 


zo miles fro: 


an importar 


The most famous battle took place during World 
War 1 On Feb. 21, 1916, German troops launched a 
surprise attack, expecting to crush Verdun in a few 
days. The Germans hoped that, by capturing a key to 


the French li would damage French morale, 
and could « at other French armies. They also 
hoped t he victory would impress German allies 
and neutral nations. The French, led by General Henri 
Pétain, defended the area stubbornly. After 11 months, 
the Germans withdrew. Many of the best French and 
German troops were slaughtered because of inept 
generals iip. but the French hailed Pétain as a hero. 
During World War II, German forces easily captured 
Verdun in 1940, and American forces recaptured it 
ın 1944. SrkrAN T. Posony 

See also Péran, HENRI P. 

VERDUN, TREATY OF, divided Charlemagne's 
empire into three parts. Charlemagne's grandsons 
fought over control of the empire after their father died 
in 840, and finally signed the treaty in 843. Charles the 
Bald received most of what is now France. Louis the 
German took almost all the land east of the Rhine, 
which became modem Germany. Lothair kept the 
title of emperor, and ruled a strip of land in the middle, 
from the North Sea to central Italy. As a result of the 
treaty, the lands that were to become France and Ger- 
many werc cffectively divided. The section in between 
remained a battleground for a thousand years. Italy 
soon fell away from Lothair’s kingdom. In later years 
part of his kingdom became known as Lotharingia, от, 
later, Lorraine. The partition agreed upon at Verdun 
marked the end of the political unity of the Christian 
countries of western Europe. EDWIN J. WESTERMANN 

VEREENIGING, TREATY OF. Sec BOER War. 

VERENDRYE, SIEUR DE LA. See MANITOBA (Fa- 
mous Manitobans). 

VERLAINE, vur LAY.N, PAUL (1844-1896), was a fa- 
mous symbolist French poet. А subtle, tender melan- 
choly pervades his early poems, such as Les Fétes Ga- 
lantes (1869). Other volumes, including Romances sans 
Paroles (1874), show a delicate musical quality. Many 
of his poems have been set to music by Gabriel F auré 
and Claude Debussy. Verlaine was born at Metz. His 
personal life was unhappy and disorganized. He was 
imprisoned for two years for shooting the poet Arthur 
Rimbaud after a serious quarrel. WALLACE FOWLIE 

VERMEER, vur MAYR, JAN (1632-1675), Was à 
Dutch painter. He was often called Vermeer van Delft 
to distinguish him from the landscape painter; Jan Ver 
meer van Haarlem. Most of Vermeer's paintings show 
young, middle-class people, alone or in small groups, in 
simply furnished rooms. They sit or stand before light 


O The Frick Collection, New York 
Jan Vermeer's Officer and laughing Girl shows the 
dramatic effect of light and dark contrasts that oppear in the 
works of this famous Dutch painter of the 1600's. 


walls, illuminated from a window generally placed at 
the left. His painting, The Artist in His Studio, appears 
in color in the PAINTING article 

There is always an air of quiet and timeless happincss 
in Vermeer’ nvases. The light is clear and soft, and 
the outlines of all forms seen slightly blurred. His favor- 
ite colors, blue and yellow, make a lovely, cool har- 
mony. His two outdoor scenes are among the finest 
landscapes of the 1600's. 

Vermeer’s works include Girl with a Water Jug, The 
Milk Maid, The Studio, and View of Delft. He was born 
in Delft, and spent his entire life there. Vermeer was à 
painstaking worker and he painted only about 40 
known pictures. joues $. Heto 

VERMES. See Worm. 

VERMICELLI. See MACARONI. 

VERMICULITE, vur MIK yu lite, is a mineral of the 
mica family. It is found as laminated flakes, and in the 
United States is mined chiefly in Montana and South 
Carolina. When expanded by heat, vermiculite can be 
used industrially in building materials for insulation 
and soundproofing. 

VERMIFORM APPENDIX. Scc APPENDIX, VERMIFORM. 

VERMILION, ver MIL yun, is à pigment or coloring 
matter used in making paint. Its color varies from crim- 
son to a brilliant yellow-red. Formerly made from the 
mineral cinnabar, it is now made from mercury and 
sulfur ground together and treated with caustic-potash 
solution. This may be heated and stirred to forma black 
sulfide which yields the pigment, after long steaming. 
The name vermilion comes from a Latin word meaning 
little worm, and refers to the dried bodies of insects from 
which carmine, another red dye, is obtained. See also 
CARMINE; CINNABAR. THOMAS MUNRO 

VERMILION RANGE. Sce MINNESOTA (Natural 


Resources; Mining). 
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VERMONT 


The Green Mountain Siate 


The State Seal 


VERMONT, ver MAHNT, a New England state, 
received both its name and nickname from the Green 
Mountains that run the length of the state. French 
explorers under Samuel de Champlain first entered the 
region in 1609 and called the mountains Vert Mont, or 
Green Mountains. Later, during the Revolutionary 
War, the region declared its independence as a republic, 
with the name of New CONNECTICUT, In 1777, Thomas 
Young, who helped draw up the new republic’s consti- 
tution, suggested that the name be changed to VER- 
MONT. Vermont's common nickname is THE GREEN 
MOUNTAIN STATE. Montpelier is the capital, and Bur- 
lington the largest city. 

Although small in both size and population, Vermont 
has great natural resources. Forests cover more than 
three fifths of the land, and supply pine, spruce, and 
other lumber for the state's paper, wood-pulp, and 
woodworking industries. Groves of stately maple trees 
provide sap that makes Vermont the country's leading 
producer of maple sirup and maple sugar. Granite, 
marble, asbestos, talc, and slate come from quarries and 
mines throughout the mountains. The green, rolling 
river valleys have rich soils where farmers grow hay and 
other forage crops for herds of dairy cattle. The state 
is also а popular summer and winter vacation land. 
Every winter, thousands of skiers visit the more than 50 
ski resorts among the mountains, 

The rocky soil of Vermont helped develop thrift and 
industry among the early settlers, who had to work 
especially hard to make a living. Since colonial days, 
Vermonters have been known for their industriousness, 
independent thinking, and love of the outdoors. Most 
of the people have an agricultural or tural background, 
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Land Regions 
of Vermont 


nd Vermont remains the most rural of the New Eng- 


Я Only three cities have more than 10,000 


ТОП, 

Vermont carns the largest share of its income from 
manufacturing. Workers in factories and mills make 
machinery and machine tools; process milk into butter, 
cheese, and solid milk products; and saw, polish, and 
carve grar and marble. Dairy products provide the 
largest share of the farm income. Farmers supply many 
eastern markets with milk, and with chickens, eggs, 
and turke) 

Vermont joined the Union in 1791 as the 14th state. 
It was the first region to become a state after the original 


13 colonies. Before 1791, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, and New York had claimed parts of Vermont's 
territory. But the Green Mountain Boys, led by Ethan 


Allen and other patriots, drove out settlers who had 
received land grants from New York. Later, the Green 
Mountain Boys fought heroically in the Revolutionary 
War, and helped win the decisive Battle of Bennington 


- Vermont constitution of 1777 was the first to 
provide for a government-supported university. Samuel 


————— FACTS IN BRIEF 


Capital: Montpelier (since 1805). 

Government: Congress—U.S. Senators, 2; U.S. Repre- 
sentatives, 1. Electoral voles, З. State Legislaiure—senators, 
30; representatives, 246. Counties, 14. Voting Age, 21 years. 

Area: 0,509 square miles (including 333 square miles 
of inland water), 43d in size among the states. Greatest 
distance: (north-south) 155 miles; (east-west) 90 miles. 

Elevation: Highest, Mt. Mansfield, 4,393 feet above sea 
level; Lowest, Lake Champlain, 95 feet above sea level. 

Population: 389,881 (1960), 47th among the states. 
Density, 4| persons to the square mile. Distribution, rural, 
61 per cent: urban, 39 per cent. 

Chief Products: Manufacturing and Processing, food prod- 
ucts, machinery and machine tools, paper and wood 
products, scales, textiles. Agriculture, apples, dairy 
products (especially milk, solid milk products, butter, 
cheese), hay, maple sirup and maple sugar, poultry and 
poultry products. Mining, asbestos, granite, marble, 
slate, talc. 

Statehood: Mar. 4, 1791, the 14th state. 

State Seal: The round gold seal has a row of wooded 
hills just below its center. These hills represent the Green 
Mountains. The four sheaves of wheat stand for agricul- 
ture, and the cow symbolizes dairying. The design 
opposite the cow is a spontoon, a symbol of author 
Scrolls appear on the lower part of the seal. The wavy 
lines at the top of the seal represent the sky, and those 
at the bottom stand for water. A border of leaf garlands 
surrounds the seal. The central pine tree represents 
Vermont's forests and symbolizes the Union. Its 14 
branches stand for the original 13 states and Vermont. 
Adopted in 1779 and re-established in 1937. 

State Flag: Vermont's coat of arms appears on a blue 
field. The coat of arms includes a shield, crest, scroll, 
and badge. A landscape of fields, mountains, a tall pine 
tree, three sheaves of grain, and a cow appear on the 
shield. The crest is a buck’s head, representing the state’s 
abundant wildlife. The red scroll beneath the shield 
bears the word “Vermont” and the state motto. The 
badge consists of two crossed pine branches. Adopted 
in 1923, 

State Motto: Freedom and Unity. 3 

State Song: “Hail, Vermont.” Words and music by 
Josephine Hovey Perry. 


Flag, bird, and flower illustration, courtesy SERIES аза COMPAR 


The State Bird 
Hermit Thrush 


The State Tree 
Sugar Maple 


The State Flag 


The State Flower 
Red Clover 


Read Hall, a pioneer educator, opened the first teacher- 
training school in the United States at Concord in 1823. 
Admirals George Dewey and Charles E. Clark, both of 
Montpelier, won i t naval victories in the 


For the relationship of Vermont to other states in its 
region, sec New ENGLAND. 


The Land and Its Resources 


Location ond Size. Vermont is the only New England 
state without a coast line on the Atlantic Ocean. The 
Canadian province of Quebec borders Vermont on the 
north, and the Connecticut River separates it from New 
Hampshire on the east. Massachusetts lies south of Ver- 
mont, and New York is on the west. The Color Map 
shows that Lake Champlain forms about half of Ver- 
mont's western border. The state has an area of 9,609 
square miles, and ranks second in size to Maine among 
the six New England states. . 

Land Regions. The Green Mountains divide Ver- 
mont into eastern and western regions. Few highways 
and railroads cross the. mountains, and rivers cut 
through them only in the north where the mountains 
widen and become lower. Vermont has six main natural 
land regions: (1) the White Mountains, (2) the Western 
New England Upland, (3) the Green Mountains, (4) the 
Vermont Valley, (5) the Taconic Mountains, and (6) 
the Champlain Valley. 

The White Mountains region makes up northeastern 
Vermont. It covers most of Essex County and parts of 
Orleans and Caledonia counties, Only eroded peaks, 
called monadnocks, of the White Mountains extend west- 
ward into the state from New Hampshire. They have 
rounded slopes, and rise between about 2,700 feet and 
3,500 feet above sea level. The highest include Burke 
Mountain (3,500 feet), Ascutney Peak (3,144 feet), and 
Mount Monadnock (3,140 feet). Swift streams cut 
through the mountains and flow"into the Connecticut 
River. 

The Western New England Upland, also called the 
Vermont Piedmont, lies south and a little west of the 
White Mountains. It extends into the state from Massa- 
chusetts, and runs the entire length of Vermont into 
Quebec. The broad, fertile lowlands of the Connecticut 
River Valley make up the eastern part of this region. 
Farmers in the valley raise dairy cattle, and grow apples 
and strawberries. The lowlands gradually rise to hills in 
the western part of the region. The highest of these hills, 
the Granite Hills, extend from below the middle of 
Vermont to the Canadian border. Millstone Hill (1,700 
feet), near Barre, is the highest point in the Granite 
Hills. The largest granite quarries in the world are in 
this rarige. Many lakes lie among the hills in the north- 
егп part of the region. ` 

The Green Mountains region, directly west of the 
Western New England Upland, runs through the center 
of the state for its entire length. These mountains form 
a practically continuous range that extends from Massa- 
chusetts to Canada. The range includes the highest 
peaks in Vermont—Mt. Mansfield (4:393 feet), Killing- 
ton Peak (4,24: feet), Mt. Ellen (4,135. feet), and 
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Camel's Hump (4,083 feet). Important deposits of ui 
and asbestos arc found in this region. Токаш m 
northeast, the Green Mountain: fan out into the 
Worcester, Orange, and several other lower ranges 

The Vermont Valley lies west of the southern part dí 
the Green Mountains region. This deep, narrow valle. 
about five miles wide, begins at the Massachuses 
border and runs almost half the length of the state k 
is made up of the valleys of several ll rivers, indi. 
ing the Batten Kill and Wallooms:c, and part of te 
valley of Otter Creek. The valley fans out into the 
Champlain Valley lowlands near Brandon. This regie 
has great marble deposits. 

The Taconic Mountains region is west of the Мете 
Valley. The Taconic Mountains rise along the мезета 
border of the state, running as far north as Sudbury 
They also extend southward into Massachusetts, where 
they are called the Berkshire Hills. The Taconics ae 
somewhat lower than the Green Mountains. The pei 
cipal peaks include Equinox Mountain (3,816 feet), 
Green Peak (3,185 feet), Herrick Mountain (2,727 feet), 
and Bird Mountain (2,210 feet). The Taconics are ex 
by swift streams, and encircle several picturesque lakes 
The region is noted for its beautiful scenery. It has 
Vermont's chief deposits of slate and some of the fines 
white marble deposits in the world. 

The Champlain Valley region, with some of Vermont's 
best farm land, lies west of the northern half of the 
Green Mountains region. This rolling area, also called 
the Vermont Lowland, is crossed by a line of hills and 
low mountains. The hills merge into low plains border 
ing Lake Champlain. The Red Sandrock Hills, the 
region's main surface feature, extend along the edge of 
Lake Champlain from Addison to St. Albans. Starting 
with Snake Mountain (1,271 feet), they form a series of 
long ridges with occasional hills, such as Mount Philo 
(968 feet) and Pease Mountain (740 feet). The hill 
become lower to the north. Farmers raise large crops 
of com and hay and smaller crops of wheat on the 
rolling hills and broad, fertile lowlands. The region also 
has many dairy farms and apple orchards. 

Rivers and Lakes. The Connecticut River forms 
Vermont’s entire eastern border. But New Hampshire 
controls this river, because of a ruling by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The court in 1937 estab 
lished New Hampshire’s western border at ће low- 
water mark on the western side of the river. Slow 
ning Otter Creek, which rises near East Dorset and flows 
90 miles northward to empty into Lake Champlain, ё 
the longest river in Vermont. The Batten Kill also ris 
near East Dorset, but flows southward. Most of the 
other rivers run down the easter slopes of the Green 
Mountains and empty into the Connecticut, or dow? 
the western slopes into Lake Champlain. Three large 
tivers—the Missisquoi, the Lamoille, and the Winooski 
—rise east of the Green Mountains and pass thro 
them into Lake Champlain. ; 

Vermont has about 300 lakes, most of them in the 
northeast. Lake Champlain, the largest lake in New 
England, is shared by Vermont, New York, à 
Quebec. It covers 435 square miles (with 268 squat 
miles in Vermont), and is about 120 miles long. 
important navigable waterway connects with the S 
Lawrence River in Canada, and through it with 4 
Atlantic Ocean. The Champlain Canal joins th 


southern. end of the lake to the Hudson River. Lake 
Mesnphremacog, the second laest lake, lies 
Vermont's northem border. About 45 of its бо 
miles extend into Quebec. The largest body of water 
entirely inside the state is Lake Bomoseen in Rutland 
County. It covers about eight miles. Other 
lakes include Willoughby "d MOS in = 
County, Chiuenden Reservoir in. Rutland County, 
Somerset Reservoir and Whiti Reservoir in 
Windham County, Lake Dunmore in Addison County, 
and Maidstone Lake in Essex County, 

Noturo! Resources include thick forests, valuable 


mineral dei» sits, and abundant wildlife, 
Forests «over more than three fifths of the state. 
Almost thc fourths of the trees are hardwoods, Maple 


is the mosi valuable hardwood, followed by birch, 
beech, ash, poplar, and basswood. Sugar maples pro- 


vide Vermont's famous maple sirup. Softwoods grow on 
almost three tenths of the forested land. Spruce is the 
most valuable softwood, followed by red and white 


pine, hemlock, and cedar. 

Soil, Some areas of Vermont have eii 
covering, or only thin, unfertile soil. 
regions are the river valleys, where flooding 
have deposited rich soils. Deposits of sand and 
left by the melting glaciers of the Ice Age, lic 
out the state. 

Minerals. The Granite Hills region of north-central 
Vermont has important granite deposits. Large reserves 
of talc, asbestos, and marble make the Green Moun- 
tains the state’s richest mineral area. Valuable deposits 
of marble are also found in the Vermont Valley and in 
the Taconic Mountains. The most important slate 
deposits occur in the Taconics. 

Plant Life. Many kinds of ferns thrive in the moun- 
tain regions, and a great variety of grasses and sedges 
grow in the forests and on the Pussy willows, 
anemones, arbutus, violets, lilacs, daisies, buttercups, 
goldenrod, and gentians grow t the state. 
Red clover, the state flower, blooms throughout Ver- 
mont in summer, adding splashes of color to the green 
meadows. 

Anima! Life. White-tailed deer are Vermont's most 
common game animal. Fur-bearing animals include 
muskrats, skunks, raccoons, foxes, minks, bears, and 
bobcats. Rabbits, squirrels, woodchucks, and hedgehogs 
are found throughout the state, especially in the 
forested areas. Several kinds of trout, chiefly speckled, 
rainbow, and brown, thrive in the rivers and in small 
lakes, Large lakes have landlocked salmon, bass, lake 
trout, and walleyed pike. Bullheads, perch, pickerel, 
and some smelt also are found in the large lakes. 

Climate. Summers in Vermont are short, with few 
hot days, The nights are crisp and cool, especially in 
the mountains, The state has an average July tempera- 
ture of 67°F. Vernon reported the record high tempera- 
ture, 105°F., in July, 191 1. Winters are long and cold, 
with an average January temperature of 18°F. Bloom- 
field had the record low temperature, —50°F., in Decem- 
ber, 1933. Snow usually falls before Christmas and lasts 
until late March. About 82 inches of snow falls annually 
in northern Vermont, 64 inches in the south, and 46 
inches in the river valleys. February usually has the 
heaviest snows. About 42 inches of rain falls throughout 
the state. It is evenly distributed. The heaviest rains 
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Ufe of the People 


The People. The population of Vermost in 1950 was 
380.881. Thi was an increase of g per oent oves the 


of 41 persons to the squase mibe. About б! of every 100 
Vermonters live in farm areas. 


emphasizes thrift, reserved speech, conservative mam- 
nens, individualism, and a strong tolerance of the con- 
duct of others. 


About 25 of every 100 employed Vermonters make 
their living in mills and factories. About 18 of every 100 
work on farms, 16 in wholesale and retail trade, and 5 


Derby Li Lyndonville, Vergennes, 
Бана Burlington, and Rutland. Rutland and St. 
Johnsbury have large factories that make scales. 
Food-processing plants and factories that make stone 
and clay products are located in cities and towns 
throughout the state. Butter, cheese, and milk account 
for much of the food processing. The most valuable 
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VERMONT (Map Index) 


Population 
389,881 1960 
377,747 1950 
359.231 1940 


Physical Features 


Adams Mtn. 
Alder Brook 
Ascutney Mtn. ...... 
Bald Min. 
Barton В. . 
Batten Kill R. 
Bear Mtn. .... 
Belvidere Mtn. . 
Black Creek 
Black R. 
Black R. ...... 
Bloodroot Mtn. 
Bluff Mtn, 
Bomoseen Lake 
Braintree Mtn. ... 
Bread Loaf Mtn. 
Bristol Pond 
Brown R. 
Burke Mtn. 
Camels Hump . 
Caspian Pond ... 
Cave of the Winds 
Chittenden Reservoir 
Clarendon R. ... 
Cold Hollow Mts. . 
Colton Hill . 
Connecticut R. 
Crystal Lake 
Dead Creek .. 
Deerfield В. . 


East Barre Reservoir 
Echo Pond .. 
Equinox Mtn. . 
Fairfield Pond 
Famous Ice Beds 
Fleteher Mtn. . 
Flower R. ... 
Furnace Brook 
Georgia Mtn. 
Gihon В. ... 
Glastenbury M 
Gore Mtn. 
Grand Isle 
Grassy Brook 
Great Averill Pond 
Green Mts. 
Green В. .. 
Haystack Mtn. . 
Haystack Mtn. . 
Herrick Mtn. 
Hinesburg Pond 
Hogback Mtn. 
Hoosac Range 
Нооѕіс В. ... 
Hubbardton R. 
Island Pond . 
Jay Peak .. 
Joes Brook . 
Killington Peak 
Lake Carmi . 
Lake Champ 
Lake Dunmor 
Lake Hortonia . 
Lake Memphrem 
Lamoille В. . 
East Branch 
La Motte, Isle. 
La Platte R. 
Lemon Fair R. 
Lewis Creek .. 
Little Otter Creek. 
Little River Reservoir. 
Lowell Mts. 
Ludlow Mtn. 
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Malletts Bay .... 
Mettawee R. 
Middlebury R. 
Mill Brook .. 
Miller Run . 
Missisquoi R. 


Mt. Hunger . 
Mt. Mansfield 
(Highest Point in 
Vermont) .. 
Mt. Wilson . 
New Haven R. 
North Brook . 
North R. ... 
Northfield Mts, . 
Norton Pond 
Nuthegan В... : 
Ompompanoosuc R. . 
West Branch .. 
Ottauquechee R. 
Otter Creek ... 
Passumpsic В. 
Paul Stream 
Poultney R. 
St. Albans Bay 
St. Catherine La 
Salem Pond . 
Salt Ash Mtn. 
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Seymour Li а 
Shelburne Pond 
Somerset Reserv 
Spruce Peak . 
Stone Mtn. 
Stratton Mtn. .. 
Terrible Mtn. 
Trout R. 
Tyler Brook 
Waits В... 
Walloomsac R. 
Waterbury R. 


White Face Mtn. . 
МИ аа 
Whitingham 
Reservoir .. 
Wild Brook ...... 
Willard Strait . 
Williams R. . * 
Willoughby Lake . 
Winooski R. . 
North Branc 
Worcester Mts. 
Wrightsville 
Reservoir 
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Counties 


Addison, 20,076 .... 
Bennington, 25,088 - 
Caledonia, 22,786... 
Chittenden, 74,425 . 
Essex, 6,083 . 
Franklin, 29,474 
Grand Isle, 2,92 
Lamoille, 11,027 . 
Orange, 16,014 . 
Orleans, 20,143 . 
Rutland, 46,719 
Washington, 42,860 
Windham, 29,776 . 
Windsor, 42,483 . 


Cities 
Addison, 60 (6454) . 
Albany, 169 (5604) 
Alburg, 426 (1,1233) 


Andover (2154) 
Arlington, 1,111 
(1,6052) ... 
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Ascutney, 150 


Barnard, 75 (4353). 
Barnet, 250 (1,4454) 
Barre, 10,387 ...... 
Barton, 1,169 
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(Belvidere), 75 
(1554) 


Bennington, 
(13,0024) 


Bloomfield, 
(2124) 
Boltonvi 


Bristol, 1,42 
(2,1594) 


D 
Bridport, 100 (6534) .D 


(1,2055)... B 
Cambridgeport, 100 ..E 
Canaan, 275 (1,0944) B 
Castleton, 375 (1,9024) D 
Cextiaton Corners, 


Ira D AST 
Concord, 389 (9564) . 
Coventry, 130 (4584) ` 
Craftsbury, 175 (6744) 
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Craftsbury Common. 
90 


Си Я 
Danby, 250 (891 
Danville, 300 (1,3684. 
Derby, 433 (2,5064) 
Derby Line, 849 .. 
Dewey Mills, 100 . 
Dorset, 300 (1,1504) 
Duxbury, 150 (5464) . 
East Alburgh, 75 . 
East Arlington, 500 . 
East Barnet, 100 
East Barre, 550 
East Berkshire, 200 . 
East Braintree, 75 
East Burke, 110 
East Calais, 110 
East Charleston, 60 .. 
East Concord, 250 ... 
East Corinth, 200... 
East Dorset, 140 .... 
East Dummerston, 85 
East Fairfield, 150... 
East Granville, 75 
East Hardwick, 195 .. 
East Highgate, 110 .. 
East Middlebury, 320 
East Montpelier, 200 
(1,2004) 
East Orange, 60 
East Poultney, 300 .. 
East Randolph, 130 . 
East Richford, 100 
East Ryegate, 170 
East St. Johnsbury, 


150 . 
East Thetford, 5 
East Wallingford, 150 
Eden, 65 (430%) 
Enosburg Falls 

(Enosburg), 1,321 

ЕЕН 
Essex, 300 (7,0904) ..В 
Essex Junction, 5,340 C 
Fair Haven, 2,378 ..D 
ax, 390 (1,2444) B 
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eld, 100 (1,2254) 

Fairlee, 400 (5694) .. 

Ferrisburg, 170 
1,4264] 
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Hartford, 450 
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Highgate Springs, 125 B. 
Hinesburg, 200 
(1, 1804) 
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Jericho, 275 (1,4254) B 
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Lincoln, 250 (4814) .C 
Londonderry, 200 
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Lowell, 135 (6174) 
Lower Cabot, 150 ..C 
Lower Village, 75 ...C 
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including rural area, 


Lunenburg, 250 

(1,2374) .... 
Lyndon, 250 (3, 
Lyndon Center, 274 
Lyndonville, 1,477 ... 
Manchester, 403 

(2,4704) 
Manchester Center, 
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Mcelndoe Falls, 155 ..C 
Middlebury, 3,688 
(5.3058) ave. 29.96 
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POPULATION 
majority of the people of Vermont 
a live in rurol creas. 


AVERAGE YEARLY RAINFALL 


Vermont's rainfall is evenly distributed 
throughout the year, 


GROWING SEASON 


The eastern shore of Lake Champlain has 
the longest growing season in Vermont, 


Average Number of Days 
Without Killing Frost д 
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The maps and graphs on this page show the variations 
in rainfall, population, and growing season. They also 
tell the chief ways the people earn their living and 
the average yearly value of the state's main products. 


TOTAL PRODUCTION $400,000,000 


xi 


Mining 596 


Machinery a $69,000,000 


Paper & Forest Products ШШШ! $33,000,000 


Food Processing ШШШ $26,000,000 
` 


ICULTURE Total $140,000,000 
8 $75,000,000 


Dairy Products EE 


INING Total $21,000,000 
Stone B $9,000,000 


ECONOMIC ACTIVITY 


Precision machinery accounts for 17 per 
cent of Vermont's income. 


MANUFACTURING 
uj Electrical Machinery 


M5 Textiles & Clothing 


MINING 


(SQ Stone 


AGRICULTURE 
Dairy Farming 
Mountains & Forests 


The Burlington area 
adds approximately $30,000,000 
to the value of manufactured products. 
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stone products are finished marble and granite for 
buildings and monuments. Textile mills te in 
Burlington, Winooski, and many small mds Vm til. 
boro and Burlington have the most important printing 
and publishing plants. Other Vermont manufactures 
include pipe organs and maps. 

Tourist Industry carns the second largest share of 
Vermonts income. Nearly 2,000,000 ре vlt 


Vermont in both summer and winter. This is about 
five times the state's population. Summer recreation 
centers around Vermont's beautiful lakes. About 90 


summer camps attract more than 6,000 boys and girls 
every summer. Skiing in the Green Mountains is the 
most popular winter recreation. Many people commute 
from New England cities for “ski weekends.” 

Agriculture. Most Vermont farms are dairy farms, 
ranging between 100 and 500 acres in size. Woodland 
covers about half of each farm. The state has about 
16,000 farms, which cover almost three fifths of the 
land arca. Dairy products earn most of the farm income. 
Vermont has more cattle than people. The state pro- 
duces about 200,000,000 gallons of milk a year. About 
seven tenths of the milk goes to the Boston area. More 
than 380,000,000 pounds of Vermont milk are used for 
the manufacture of cheddar cheese each year. The sale 
of milk for butter and solid milk products brings dairy 
farmers a large share of their income. Farmers also raise 
beef cattle, most of which they butcher for home use. 
Poultry and poultry products, especially eggs, rank 
after dairy products in value. Farmers supply Eastern 
markets with broiler chickens the year around. They 
ship turkeys in fall and winter. 

The main field crops include hay, alfalfa, corn, and 
oats. Abou: four fifths of the farm land produces hay 
for cattle. l'armers also raise Sudan grass, rye, millet, 
and other forage crops. Most farmers raise vegetables 
for home use. Scattered truck gardens produce sweet 
corn, beans, peas, squash, turnips, tomatoes, and cab- 
Баре for sale in cities (see TRUCK FARMING). Apples are 
the state’s chief fruit, Most of them come from large 
orchards in the Connecticut and Champlain valleys. 
Farmers also raise some strawberries and cherries. 

The state produces about 721,000 gallons of maple 
sirup and about 55,000 pounds of maple sugar a year. 
Other farm products include seed potatoes and bird's- 
foot trefoil, a hardy forage crop grown for seed. А 

Mining. The largest granite quarries in the world lie 
near Barre in north-central Vermont, and Vermont 
produces more granite than all other states except 
Georgia and Massachusetts. Quarry workers cut the 
fine-grained, blue-gray stone mainly for use in monu- 
ments and public buildings. Vermont ranks first among 
the states in the production of building and ornamental 
marbles. Fine-grained white marble comes from 
throughout the western sections of the state. Red and 
green marbles occur in a few deposits. Rutland County 
has the chief marble-finishing plants. Vermont marble 
was used in the office building of the U.S. Senate and 
in the Jefferson Memorial, both in Washington, DiC., 
and in the United Nations Secretariat Building in New 
York City. Fair Haven is the most important slate- 
producing center, and only Pennsylvania quarries mor 
slate than Vermont. The country’s largest asbestos 
mines are near Hyde Park, About nine tenths of the 
asbestos mined in the United States comes from this 
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region. Mines at Moretown and Johnson in northern 
Vermont supply valuable quantities of talc 

Forest Products. Vermont has more than 550 lumber 
mills, plywood plants, and pulp and paper factories 
About 200 woodworking industries manufacture 
articles from lumber. Vermont farmers eam about a 
seventh of their income from selling logs and Christmas 
trees. 

Electric Power. Hydroelectric dams have harnessed 
many of the fast rivers to provide power for industries. 
The largest power dams are Comerford Dam near 
Barnet, Wilder Dam near Wilder, and Samuel C 
Moore Dam near Passumpsic. All three lie across the 
Connecticut River. Vermont and New Hampshire 
share the power generated at these dams. For Vermont's 
kilowatt-hour production, see Execrric Power (table) 

Transportation. Airlines serve Rutland, Newport, 
Montpelier-Barre, and Burlington. About 14,000 miles 
of roads and highways cross Vermont, of which 11,000 
are surfaced. The region's first important highway, the 
Crown Point Military Road, connected Springfield 
with Chimney Point on Lake Champlain. The British 
built it in 1759 and 1760 to link Fort Ticonderoga to 
settlements in New Hampshire. About 860 miles of 
railroads serve the state, Construction of Vermont's 
first two railroads, the present-day Central Vermont 
and the present-day Rutland Railway, began in 1846. 
Barges on Lake Champlain carry mostly fuels and 
grains. They come down the Richelieu River and 
Chambley Canal from Canada, or up the Hudson River 
and Champlain Canal from the south. 

Communication. Vermont publishers issue about 10 
daily newspapers and 20 weeklies. The region's first 
newspaper, The Vermont Gazette, appeared at Westmin- 
ster in 1781. It was printed on the first printing press 
in the colonies, set up by Stephen Daye at Cambridge, 
Mass., in 1639 (see Dave, Ѕтернех). The press now 
stands in the Montpelier Historical Society Museum. 
The Rutland Herald, established as a weekly in 1794 
but now a daily, is Vermont's oldest continuously 
published newspaper. Other important papers include 
the Vergennes Enterpriser and Vermonter, first issued in 
1822, and the Burlington Free Press, established in 1827. 
Vermont's first radio station, WSYB, began broadcast- 
ing at Rutland in 1930. The first television station, 
WCAX-TV, started operating at Burlington in 1954. 


Education 


Schools. The town of Guilford voted funds for a free 
public school in 1761, and Bennington did so shortly 
afterward. Vermont's first constitution, adopted in 
1777, provided for free public schools in each town. In 
1780, Bennington established the first high school. The 
Vermont legislature established the state department 
of education in 1874. - 

Vermont's schools are organized in town (township) 
systems. The voters elect town school directors who 
work with district superintendents, also elected by thc 
people, in administering school affairs. The state de- 
partment of education, headed by the commissioner of 
education, assists the town directors and district super- 
intendents. The governor, with the consent of the 
senate, appoints the seven members of this department 
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The following list includes all regionally accredited 
institutions of higher education їп Vermont. For en- 
rollments, see Uxivissrrms лхо Cotrgors (table). 


Name LOCATION FouxDED 
Bennington College* Bennington 1932 
Goddard College Plainfield 1938 
Middlebury College* Middlebury 1800 
Norwich University* Northfield 1819 
St. Michael's College* Winooski 1904 
Trinity College* Burlington 1925 
Vermont, University of* Burlington 1791 
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to six-year terms. They appoint the commissioner, with 
the approval of the governor, to an indefinite term. 
State law requires children between the ages of 7 and 
16 to attend school. For the number of students and 
teachers in Vermont, see EDUCATION (table). 

Vermont has seven accredited four-year colleges and 
universities, six nonaccredited institutions, and four 
junior colleges. Vermont’s constitution of 1777 was the 
first to authorize a government-supported university, the 
present-day University of Vermont in Burlington. 

Libraries. Vermont has more than 200 public 
libraries. The legislature established the Vermont Free 
Public Library Commission in 1894 to aid public 
libraries throughout the state. In 1900, a system of trav- 
eling libraries began serving towns and villages through- 
out the state. 

The state's first library was established at Brookfield 
in 1791, and is among the oldest in the country still in 
usc. The Maclure Library at Pittsford was founded in 
1796, and the legislature established the State Library 
at Montpelier in 1810. The Billings Library of the 
University of Vermont has the state’s largest book col- 
lection. The Norman Williams Public Library at 
Woodstock owns an unusually complete file of early-day 
Vermont newspapers. 

Museums. Ihe Bennington Historical Museum and 
Art Gallery has collections of early American glass, 
Vermont art, historic flags, and many colonial relics. 
Its Colyer Collection of Paintings and Sculpture in- 
cludes works of Dutch, Italian, Flemish, and British 
artists, The Robert Hull Fleming Museum at Burling- 
ton exhibits paintings and sculptures of all periods, and 
a large collection of Americana. The Sheldon Museum 
at Middlebury displays household furnishings, tools, 
documents, portraits, and other articles relating to 
сапу Vermont history. The Wood Gallery of Art at 
Montpelier has paintings by Thomas Waterman Wood, 
a Vermonter, and works by other artists, The St. 
Johnsbury Athenaeum displays about a hundred 
paintings, chiefly American works of the 1800's. The 
Miller Art Center at Springfield exhibits collections of 
old glass, old valentines, wood carvings, and paintings. 
The Shelburne Museum, probably the state’s most 
important, has large collections of early American arts 
and crafts. It is described more fully in the Interesting 
Places to Visit section of this article. 


The Arts 


From the earliest days, Vermonters have shown a 
love of beauty in the simple, stately architecture of their 
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houses, churches, and public buildings. Many seme, 
tures built in the late 1700's and early 1800s still stand 
in towns and villages throughout the state. The mow 
beautiful early buildings include the 0/4 South Chur 
(1798) in Windsor, the Old First Chur. (1805) in Bes. 
nington, the Congregational Church (18-1809) in Mid. 
dlebury, and the Windham County Cou: ‘house ( 1825) ia 
Newfane. 

Julius Norton made a famous motticd pottery called 
Rockinghamware at Bennington in the | 790’s, In the 
mid-1800's, Christopher Fenton produced highly prized 
porcelain ware and flint enamel know: as Bennington. 
ware. Many American museums have «xamples of the 
works of these potters. The Southern Vermont An 
Center in Manchester exhibits works by contemporary 
Vermont artists. Two other organizations—the Mid 
Vermont Artists in Rutland and the Northern Vermont 
Artists in Burlington—display modern Vermont art in 
annual winter shows. Prominent writers who have lived 
in Vermont include the novelists Pearl Buck and 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, and the poet Robert Frost. 


Interesting Places to Visit 


The beauty of Vermont's mountains, lakes, and 
streams makes the state a popular summer and winter 
playground. Many visitors hike along the Long Trail, 
a footpath that follows the summit of the Green Moun- 
tains from Massachusetts to the Canadian border, 
Overnight camps and shelters lie along the Trail every 
six or eight miles. Horseback riding on a system of 
marked bridle trails is another favorite recreation. 
Vacationers enjoy boating on the larger lakes, especially 
Lake Champlain. Skiing ranks as the favorite winter 
sport among Vermonters and out-of-state visitors. The 
largest ski resorts are near Stowe, Waiisfield, Man- 
chester, Rutland, and Wilmington. ү 

Following are brief descriptions of some of Vermont's 
most interesting places to visit. 


Bennington Battle Monument, in Bennington, towers 
306 feet above the hill that the Americans defended 
against the British in the Battle of Bennington in 1777. 
An elevator in the granite spire, the second highest battle 
monument in the world, carries passengers to a lookout 
platform on the top. The San Jacinto Battle Monument, 
near Houston, Tex., is the highest battle monument 
(570 feet). 

Coolidge Birthplace, in the crossroads town of Plym- 
outh, is a combination store and post office. Across the 
street stands a museum with many possessions of Presi- 
dent Calvin Coolidge. A simple gravestone marks his 
grave in the town cemetery. k 

Granite Quarries cut deeply into Millstone Hill at 
Barre. Visitors may watch the quarrying of large gran- 
ite blocks, and then see them sawed, polished, and carved 
in the largest stone-finishing plant in the world. 

Marble Exhibit, in the display rooms of the Vermont 
Marble Company at Proctor, is the world's largest 
collection of various kinds of marbles. There are marble 
samples from every great marble-producing country !? 
the world. 

„Машакћа, near Brattleboro, was the home of Rudyard 
Kipling. The famous English poet and novelist lived here 
from 1893 to 1896. The house, named for a priceless 
Indian jewel about which Kipling wrote a novel, looks 
across the Connecticut Valley and commands a fine view 
into New Hampshirc. 

Old Constitution House, in Windsor, is where statesmen 
wrote Vermont's first constitution in 1777. The long, 
narrow, two-story frame building was built as a tave™ 


om has relics and documents that tell 

x early hist of the state. 

Shelburne Museum, à reconstruction of a Vermont 
village of the 1700's, has one of the world's most 
vmplete collections of Americana. Its buildings house 
sany early Acccrican arts and crafts. The collections 
sclude chin lls, carriages, tools, folk arts, rugs, 
silts, pewter, «lass, hunting decoys, furniture, toys, 
intings, an« nts. The side-wheeler steamship Ticon- 


Every 


xa, which c sailed Lake Champlain, is preserved 
here. 

Smuggler's Notch, near Stowe, is a broad cleft between 
Mt. Mansfield snd the Sterling Mountains. The notch got 


the War of 1812, when smugglers brought 
is from Canada to Boston through the 


its name duri 
contraband 
pass. 


Notional and State Forests. The Green Mountain 
National Forest covers 231,901 acres in south-central 
Vermont. The 26 state forests have a combined area of 
more than 000 acres. The largest state forest, Mt. 
Mansfield, covers 20,944 acres near Waterbury. The 
other forests include Groton (15,727 acres) near Marsh- 
field, Calvin Coolidge (11,537 acres) near Woodstock, 
Camel's Hump (7,478 acres) near Starksboro, Roxbury 
+441 acres) near Northfield, and Okemo (4,100 acres) 
near Ludlow 
State Parks. Vermont's 25 state parks lie in every 
region and have a total area of more than 6,600 acres. 
The largest, Darling State Park, covers 1,747 acres near 
Lyndonville. Ascutney State Park (1,530 acres) is on 
Ascutney Peak near Windsor. St. Albans Bay State 
Park (45 acres) has a half mile of sandy beach on Lake 
Champlain. Monroe State Park (200 acres) is at the 
eastern base of Camel’s Hump. This mountain, with 
a peak and а lower ridge extending north, has probably 
been photographed and painted more often than any 
other Vermont mountain. 


Annual Events in Vermont 


Vermont's main annual events depend on the зса- 
sons. In winter, thousands of skiers throng more than 50 
mountain ski resorts for recreational and competitive 
events. The maple-sugaring season begins as uet 
snows melt, usually in March. People gather at private 
maple-sugar houses in all parts of the state to see maple 
sirup made from maple sap. Late May in Vermont is the 
season of lilacs and apple blossoms. As autumn др 
proaches, the brilliant foliage attracts many visitors 0 
the state. 

Important annual events in Vermon 
following. 


t include the 


January-March, Recreational and competitive skiing, 
racing, and jumping at ski resorts near Brattleboro, 
Middlebury, Stowe, Waitsfield, Manchester, and Rut- 
land, no fixed dates. 

March, Town Meeting Day, state-wide, first Tuesday; 
а June, Country Dairy Festivals, state-wide, no fixe 

ates. 

July, Northeast Waterama at Burlington, late Jy: 
Cracker Barrel Bazaar at Newbury, late July: Maple 
Sugar parties at Barton and Morgan, late July. id- 

August, Lumberjack Roundup at Lake Dunari mid- 
August; Vermont Craft Fair at Shelburne, mid-August; 
Trail Rides at South Woodstock, late August; Fairs а 
Barton, Lyndonville, Bradford, and Essex, late on Rad 
s August-September, Fairs at Rutland, Wilmington, 

ridge, Bondville, mid-Aug. to mid-Sept. = 

October, Forest Festival, state-wide, по fixed das 
Foliage Tours at Bethel, Danville, Stowe, Woodstoc 
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State House ot Montpelier, completed in 1859, is built 
Greek Revive! style, of Vermont granite. I! hos o golden dome. 


and Bennington, no fixed dates; Chicken Pic Suppers, 
state-wide, no fixed dates. 


Government 


Constitution. Vermont adopted its third and present 


constitution in 1793. The first constitution, written In 
1 of its time. It granted all 


1777, was the most libera: 
adult male citizens the right to vote without regard to 
race, religion, or the ow nership of property. It also for- 
bade slavery. The secc nd was adopted in 1786 

The state senate may propose amendments to the 
constitution every 10 years. If the house of representa- 
tives agrees to the amendments, both houses of the 
legislature must approve them by a majority vote during 
the next legislative sessic n. Then the amendments must 
be approved by a majority of the voters н 

Executive officials include the governor, licutenant 
governor, secretary of state, treasurer, auditor, and 
attorney general. Voters elect these officers to two-year 
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Small Villages lie in the valleys of 
Vermont's colorful mountains, Pownal 
Center із in southwestern Vermont. 


Winter Sports Enthusiasts come 
from many states to enjoy skiing in 
the Green Mountains of Vermont. 


Deep Granite Quarries, such as 
this one at Barre, make Vermont one of 
the leading granite-producing states. 
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terms. The governor appoints commissioners and heads 
of departments, usually with the consent of the senate. 

Legislature, called the general assembly, consists of 
a senate of 30 members and a house of representatives 
of 246 members. The voters elect the members of both 
houses to two-year terms. Each of the state's 14 counties 
has at least one senator. The counties with the largest 
populations elect more than one senator. Each city and 
organized town, regardless of population, elects a repre- 
sentative to the house. The legislature meets on the first 
Wednesday after the first Monday in January. Legis- 
lative sessions have no time limit. 

Courts include a supreme court of five justices, a 
superior court of six judges, and various minor courts. 

The general assembly elects these justices and judges to 
two-year terms, The supreme-court justices select one 
of their number as chief justice. This court meets twice 
each year in Montpelier, The superior court holds ses- 
sions in shire towns, or county seats. Each county also 
has at least one probate court and a chancery court, 
County voters elect judges of these courts to two-year 
terms. 

Local Government. Towns, which correspond to what 
are called townships in some other states, are Vermont’s 
most important local government units. All voters may 
attend the annual town meetings, held in March. At 
the town meetings, the people approve tax rates, 
budgets for schools and highways, and other matters. 
They also clect town officials. The powers of the county 
units of government arc limited mainly to judicial 
affairs. Elective county officials, who serve two-year 
terms, include two assistant judges of the county court, 
a state’s attorney, a sheriff, a high bailiff, and a probate 
judge. The judges appoint a county treasurer and a 
county auditor. 

Taxation. More than a third of the state’s tax income 
comes from sales and gross-receipts taxes. Sales taxes 
are selective rather than general. Levies are imposed on 
such items as motor fuels, alcoholic beverages, tobacco 
products, insurance, and public utilities. The state 
receives more than a fifth of its tax income from various 
types of licenses. It also collects individual income, 
property, death, and gift taxes. 

Politics. Between 1828 and 1856, Vermonters support- 
ed five Whigs, a National Republican, and an Anti- 
Masonic candidate for President. Since 1856, Vermont 
has been the only state to vote for the Republican can- 
didate in every presidential election. The people also 
vote strongly Republican on state and local levels. 
Vermont has never had a Democratic governor or a 
Democratic-controlled legislature. It elected its first 
Democratic U.S. Congressmen in 1958. For Vermont’s 
voting record in presidential elections since 1804, see 
ELECTORAL COLLEGE (table). 

National Defense. Ethan Allen Air Force Base at 
Burlington is the state's most important military instal- 
lation. The Vermont National Guard, with head- 
quarters at Camp Johnson near Burlington, has more 
than 3,500 men. They train in about 20 armories. 


History 


Indian Days. The Mahican, Abnaki, and Penacook, 
small tribes of the Algonkian family of Indians, fist 
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claimed the Vermont region as their hunting grounds 
But the powerful Iroquois drove them out. The Algon. 
kian tribes returned, and, with the help of the French, 
defeated the Iroquois in the early 1600's, See INDIAN, 
AMERICAN (table, Indian Tribes). 

Exploration and Settlement. Samuc! de Champlain, 
probably the first white man to visit the region, dis. 
covered Lake Champlain in 1609. He established the 
claim of France to the area. In 1666, the French built 
a fort and a shrine to Saint Anne on Isle La Motte in 
Lake Champlain. In 1690, Dutch settlers tried to 
start a colony at Chimney Point on Lake Champlain, 
west of present-day Middlebury. But both the French 
and the Dutch failed to establish permanent settlements, 

Massachusetts built the first permanent white settle. 
ment, Fort Dummer, in 1724 to protect its westem 
areas. During the French and Indian Wars, French 
soldiers and Indian warriors used the Champlain Valley 
to cross into the Hudson and Connecticut valleys, where 
they attacked settlements. Vermont became the military 
outpost of the northern colonies. Soldiers at Fort Dum- 
mer sent advance warnings of Indian raids. 

Boundary Disputes. Between 1761 and 1763, Benning 
Wentworth, royal governor of New Hampshire, made 
108 grants of land to settlers in the region then called 
the “New Hampshire Grants." But New York claimed 
this same land, which became Vermont, and made 
grants of it to other settlers. In 1764, the English govern- 
ment recognized the grants made by New York. It 
ordered settlers who held New Hampshire grants to sur 
render their land or pay New York for it. In 1771, these 
settlers organized a military force called the Green 
Mountain Boys to defend their lands. This group at- 
tacked many settlers holding New York grants and 
drove them out. See GREEN MOUNTAIN Boys. 

Revolutionary War Days. Before the land disputes 
could be settled, news arrived that Massachusetts 
patriots had battled the British at Lexington. Vermont 
settlers united to fight Great Britain. In 1775, Ethan 
Allen, Benedict Arnold, and about 75 of the Green 
Mountain Boys captured Fort Ticonderoga in New 
York from the British. The Americans held the fort 


RED-LETTER DATES IN VERMONT 


1609 Samuel de Champlain discovered Lake Champlain, 
and probably was the first white man to visit the 
Vermont region. 

1724 Massachusetts established Fort Dummer, the first 
permanent white settlement in the Vermont region. 

1775 Ethan Allen and the Green Mountain Boys cap- 
tured Fort Ticonderoga. 

1777 Vermont declared its independence from Great 
Britain and established itself as a republic. 

1791 Vermont became the 14th state on March 4. А 

1946 Businessmen financed the construction of Vermont s 
first railroads. 

1864 Confederate soldiers raided St. Albans. 

1881 Chester A. Arthur, born in Fairfield, became the 
21st President of the United States. 

1923 Calvin Coolidge, born in Plymouth, became the 

... 30th President of the United States. 

1927 The Winooski River and other rivers in the state 
flooded, taking 60 lives and causing damage total- 
ing millions of dollars. 

1954 Vermont ree the nation's first woman lieutenant 
governor, Mrs. Consuelo Northrop Bailey. 

1958 Vermonters elected their first Democratic US. 

ngressman, William H. Meyer of Rupert. 


until 1777. After retreating, they fought British forces at 
Hubbardton, and were defeated. But the brilliant de- 
laying action of the soldiers led by Seth Warner held off 
the British until American forces could reorganize. The 
Americans made a gallant stand and won the Battle of 
Bennington on Aug. 16, 1777. This victory and the one 
in the Battle of Saratoga in New York on October 7 
ended British land operations in the northern colonies. 

Independent Republic. In January, 1777, the Ver- 
mont settlers declared their independence from Great 
Britain. They adopted New Connecticut as the name of 
their republic. They defied the claims of Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, and New York to parts of their terri- 
tory. They суеп defied the Continental Congress, and 
George Washington considered sending troops to over- 
throw the new government. In July, 1777, Vermont 
adopted a constitution and took its present name. In 
1790, the republic finally settled its old land disputes 
with New York by paying that state $30,000 for its 
claims. Massachusetts and New Hampshire also gave 
up their claims to Vermont. 

Progress as a State. Vermont remained an independ- 
ent republic until Mar. 4, 1791, when it entered the 
Union as the 14th state. During the War of 1812, Ver- 
mont troops held the northern states safe from British 
attack by way of Lake Champlain. They also fought 
in the battles of Plattsburg, Chippewa, and Lundy's 
Lane (scc War or 1812). However, trading with 
Canada had become so important to Vermont's 
economy that the war was not popular. In 1816, called 
“the Starvation Year,” Vermont suffered frosts every 
month, Crops froze, and hundreds of families sold their 
farms and moved to homesteads in the opening Middle 
West. From 1820 to 1850, farmers prospered in Ver- 
mont. Many began to raise large herds of sheep. Busi- 
nessmen established textile mills and other manufactur- 
ing planis. The state’s first railroads opened, and the 
marble and granite industries developed. 

The Civil War. During the 1850's, Vermonters took a 
strong stand against slavery. In 1860, they opposed one 
of the state’s greatest native sons, Stephen A. Douglas, 
and supported Abraham Lincoln for President. A group 
of 22 Confederate soldiers, commanded by Lt. Bennett 
Young, raided St. Albans in 1864 and escaped to 
Canada with more than $200,000. This raid was the 
northernmost land action of the Civil War. d 
, The Late 1800's. Agriculture began to decline in 
importance during the years after the Civil War. Sheep 
raising gradually gave way to dairy farming. Business- 
men built more small manufacturing plants, and the 
forest industry continued to expand. In 1881, Chester A. 
Arthur, born in Fairfield, became the 21st President of 
the United States. Vermont contributed two naval 
heroes to the Spanish-American War in 1898. Admiral 
George Dewey won the Battle of Manila Bay in the 
Philippines, Admiral Charles E. Clark, commander of 
the Oregon, brought his ship from San Francisco 
around Cape Horn to prevent the escape of the Spanish 
fleet from Santiago harbor on the southern coast of 
Cuba. Vermonters sometimes called this war “the con- 
flict between Montpelier (the home of the two heroes) 
and the Kingdom of Spain." 

The 1900's. Manufacturing continued to develop 
during the early 1900's, and Vermont shifted its 
economy away from almost total dependence on agr 
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culture. The textile and machine-tools industries ex- 
panded greatly. Lumbering and marble- and granite- 
quarrying also prospered. In addition, Vermont began 
to grow as a tourist center and many summer resorts 
were established. Factories and mills supplied lumber, 
machine tools, and other products during World War I 
In 1923, Calvin Coolidge of Plymouth became the 
nation's 30th President. 

The first week of November, 1927, brought the worst 
floods in Vermont's history. The swollen Winooski 
River and several branches of the Connecticut River 
swept away whole sections of towns The flood killed 
60 persons, destroyed roads and railroads, and caused 
millions of dollars in damage. Through the influence of 
Governor John E. Weeks, a Republican, the federal 
government built three large flood-control dams and 
several smaller ones to help prevent another disaster, 

The nationwide depression of the 1930's closed many 
small factories and lumber mills in Vermont. Some 
textile plants never reopened. The farmers also suffered. 
The federal government established many Civilian 
Conservation Corps units in Vermont. Workmen built 
roads and highways, and farmers received free seeds. 
During World War II, Vermont's mills and factories 
again helped supply goods for the Allied narions. After 
the war, the state began a program to attract new 
industries to Vermont. It also continued to gain 
popularity as a vacation and skiing region. 

Recent „ During the early 1950's, Ver- 
mont’s industrial growth exceeded that of the rest of 
New England. The tourist business continued to expand 
until income from tourists exceeded agricultural income. 
In 1954, Vermonters elected Mrs. Consuelo Northrop 
Bailey, a Republican, as lieutenant governor. She was 
the first woman elected to that office in any state. In 
the late 1950's, Vermont began а large highway-building 

am, including more than 300 miles of federal 
throughway roads. In 1958, Vermonters elected their 
first Democratic U.S. Congressman, William H. Meyer 
of Rupert. His election broke а 104-year-old state tra- 
dition of Republican Congressmen. But Meyer lost his 
bid for a second term in 1960. Vermonters also chose 
Republican Frank Ray Keyser, Jr., as governor. 


Famous Vermonters 


Separate biographies are listed under Vermont in the 
BiocRAPRY section of the READING AND STUDY GUIDE. 
A statue of Ethan Allen, the Revolutionary War hero, 
represents Vermont in Statuary Hall in the Capitol in 
Washington, D.C. The following short biographies 
include information about other noted persons who 
were born in Vermont or did important work there. 

Aiken, George David (1892- ) a Republican 
US. Senator, served as lieutenant governor from 1935 
to 1937, and as governor from 1937 to 1941. He was 
elected to the Senate in 1940, and was re-elected in 
1944, 1950, and 1956. Aiken was born in Dummerston. 

Allen, Ira (1751-1814), a Revolutionary War soldier 
and politician, was a leader in declaring the independ- 
ence of Vermont and in drawing up its constitution 
in 1777. He served as a member of the governor's 
council in 1777, and was appointed first state treasurer 
in 1778. Allen helped establish the University of Ver- 
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Confederate Soldiers robbed banks in $t 
Albans in 1864, and. fled into nodo, И 
was the northernmost action of th- Civil Wor 


Samuel de Champlain, prob- 
ably the first white man to reach Ver- 


Gathering Maple Sup became im- 

ó / fê portant in Vermont in i761. Indians 
4 , à és had shown the settlers how sap could 
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Vermont Joined the Union 

in 1791. It was the first territory 
— after the original 13 colonies to 
become part of the United States. 


The Green Mountain Boys, led th 
by Ethan Allen, captured Fort Ti- yo 
conderoga from the British in 1775. 


Fort Dummer became Vermont's first 
permanent white settlement in 1724. 
Colonists built it to warn villages in west- 
ern Massachusetts of Indian attacks, 
۶ 


Chester A. Arthur 
born in Fairfield 


Calvin Coolidge 
born in Plymouth 


mont in 1789. He was born in Comwall, Conn., and 
was a brother of Ethan Allen. 

Austin, Warren Robinson (1877. ), headed the 
US. delevation to the United Nations from 1947 to 
1953. He had served in the U.S. Senate from 1931 to 
1946. Austin, a Republican, practiced law before en- 
tering the Senate. He was born in Hi Center. 

Burnham, Sherburne Wesley (1838-1921), an astrono- 
mer, published his General Catalogue of Double Stars in 
1906 (sec DouBLE Star). It contained data on all the 
13,665 double stars known at that time. Born in Thet- 
ford, Bur:i!:am worked as a stenographer and court clerk 
in Chicayo before he was appointed professor of practi- 
cal astronomy at the University of Chicago. 

Edmunds, George Franklin (1828-1919), a Repub- 
lican U.S. Senator from 1866 to 1891, helped write the 
Sherman Antitrust Act. He also authored the bill 
passed in 1882 to eliminate polygamy in Utah. Ed- 
munds was born in Richmond. 

Flanders, Ralph Edward (1880- ), a Republican 
U.S. Senator, first worked in the machine-tool industry 
as a journeyman, draftsman, designer, editor, and 
executive. He was appointed to the Senate in 1946. He 
was elected. to his seat that same усаг, and won re- 
election in 1952. He retired from the Senate їп 1959. 
Flanders was born in Barnet. 

Hall, Samuel Read (1795-1877), established the first 
teacher-iraining school in the United States at Concord 
in 1823. He also made the first use of blackboards in 
the United States at Rumford, Me., where he began 
teaching in 1814. Hall was born at Croydon, N.H. 

Mead, Larkin Goldsmith (1835-1910), a sculptor, was 
born at Chesterfield, N.H., and grew up at Brattleboro. 
His works include the statue of Ceres above the dome 
of the state Capitol, and the statue of Ethan Allen in 
Statuary Hall. 

Proctor, Redfield (1831-1908), headed the world’s 
largest niurble company in Proctor for many years. He 
served as Republican governor from 1878 to 1880, and 
as Secretary of War from 1889 to 1891 under President 
Benjamin Harrison. Proctor was a U.S. Senator from 
1891 to 1898, and was born in Proctorsville. 

WALTER К. HARD, JR. Critically reviewed by W. STORRS LEF 

Related Articles in Wonrp Book include: 

BIOGRAPHIES 


An alphabetical list of biographies relating to Ver- 
mont appears under Vermont in the BIOGRAPHY section 
of the READING AND STUDY GUIDE. 


CITIES, Towns, AND VILLAGES 


Barre Montpelier Rutland Saint Johnsbury 
Burlington Proctor Saint Albans 


HisroRv 
Colonial Life in America 
Coolidge, Calvin 
Green Mountain Boys 


Arthur, Chester A. 
Champlain, Samuel de 
Chittenden, Thomas 


PHYSICAL FEATURES 


Connecticut River Lake Memphremagog 
Green Mountains New England 
Lake Champlain 

PRODUCTS 


For Vermont’s rank among the states in production, 
see the following articles: 


Building Stone 
ranite 


Maple Sugar 
Marble 


Untvemwries axo Cotton 
Vermont universities and colleges which have wparate 
articles are listed in the Éducation section of this article. 
Outline 


1. The Lond and Из Resources 
A. Location and Size 


D. Natural Resources 


B. Land Regions Е. Climate 
C. Rivers and Lakes 
И. Life of the People 
A. The People B. Cities С. Country Life 


Il, Werk of the People 
A. Manufacturing 
B. Tourist Industry 


E. Forest Products 
F, Electric Power 


C. Agriculture G. Transportation 
D. Mining H. Communication 
IV. Education 
У. The Arts 


Vi. Interesting Places to Visit 
Vil. Annual Events in Vermont 
МИ. Government 

IX. History 

X. Famous Vermonters 


Questions 


What was called “the conflict between Montpelier and 
the Kingdom of Spain"? Why did it have this name? 

Who were the Green Mountain Boys? 

What does the name Vermont come from? 

What are Vermont's most valuable mineral products? 

What famous colonial printing press is preserved in 
Vermont? Where? 

Where are the largest asbestos mines in the country? 

What two U.S. Presidents were born in Vermont? 

Where and when was the first teacher-training school 
in the United States established? Who founded it? 

What is unique about Vermont's voting record in 
presidential elections? 

Books for Young Readers 


ALLEN, Merritt Р. Green Cockade. Longmans, 1942. The 
Flicker's. Feather. 1953. Revolutionary War stories. 

COBLENTZ, CATHERINE С. The Blue Cat of Castle Town. 
Lon ns, 1949. A Vermont town in the Revolution. 

Dean, N W. Stark of the North Country. Rinehart, 1941. 
John Stark’s role in the Revolutionary War. Border 
‘Bullets. Farrar, Straus, 1953. The White Ox. 1953. 

FISHER, DOROTHY CANFIELD. Understood Betsy. Holt, 
1946. A child finds a new way of life in rural Vermont. 

Frost, Frances M. Windy Foot at the County Fair. Mc- 
Graw, 1947. Sleigh Bells for Windy Foot. \948. Maple 
Sugar for Windy Foot. 1950. 

Henry, MARGUERITE. Justin Morgan Had а Horse. Rand 
McNally, 1954. 

HOLBROOK, Stewart Н. America’s Ethan Allen. Hough- 
ton, 1949. 7 2 et 
MEIGS, CORNELIA L. Covered Bridge. Macmillan, 1936. Call 
of the Mountain. Little, Brown, 1940. Wild Geese Flying. 

Macmillan, 1957. Historical and modern Vermont. 


Books for Older Readers 


Durrus, ROBERT L. Williamstown Branch: Impersonal Mem- 
ories of a Vermont Boyhood. Norton, 1958. Waterbury 
Record: More Vermont Memories. 1959. 

FISHER, DOROTHY CANFIELD. Vermont Tradition: The Bi- 
ography of an Outlook on Life. Little, Brown, 1953. 
Hit, RALPH N. The Winooski: Heartway of Vermont. Rine- 
hart, 1949. Contrary Country: A Chronicle of Vermont. 
1950. Yankee Kingdom: Vermont and New Hampshire. 
Harper, 1960. 1 

LEE, W. STORRS. The Green Mountains of Vermont. Holt, 


1955. j 
Vermont: A Guide to the Green Mountain State. Houghton, 


1937. 
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VERMONT, UNIVERSITY OF 


VERMONT, UNIVERSITY OF, із а state-controlled co- 
educational school in. Burlington, Vt. It has colleges 
of agriculture and home economics, arts and sciences, 
education and nursing, technology, and medicine; а 
graduate college; and a school of dental hygiene. The 
university confers bachelor's, master's, M.D., and Ph.D. 
degrees. [t was the frs university in the United States 
to admit women to Phi Beta Kappa 

The University of Vermont was chartered їп 1791. 
The Vermont Agricultural College was chartered in 
186, and joined with the University in 1865 to form the 
University of Vermont and State Agricultural College. 
For its enrollment, see UNIVERSITIES AND. COLLEGES 
(table) 

VERMOUTH. See Arconoric 
Liquors) 

VERNAL EQUINOX, Sce EQUINOX. 

VERNAL FALLS. See Yoseurre 
(Waterfalls). 

VERNE, JULES (1828-1905), a French writer beloved 
by the youth of all continents, extraordinarily antici- 
pated the discoveries of the 1900's. Books written by 
Jules Verne will long survive as the earliest and most 
amazing models of science fiction. His most famous 
novels include From the Earth to the Moon (1865), Twenty 

Thousand Leagues Under the 
Sea (1870), The Mysterious 
Island (1870), Around the 
World in Eighty Days (1872), 
and Michael Strogoff (1876). 

Verne's novels carry the 
reader all over the earth, 
under it, and above it. They 
build up breathless tales 
around balloons, subma- 
rines, and the already antici- 
pated rockets and inter- 
planetary travel. They have 
the quality of robust health, 
and never resort to morbid 
thrills for excitement. 

Verne is never condescending or falsely childish in 
tone. He wrote for adults and for serious readers, as did 
Mark Twain and Alexandre Dumas. His books are still 
widely read by adults, and delight the youths who 
thirst for adventure. Yuri A. Gagarin of Russia, the first 
man to orbit the earth in a space ship (1961), greatly ad- 
mired Verne's writing. Verne was born and educated at 
Nantes. He led an uneventful life after studying law in 
Paris, and traveled little himself. HENRI PEYRE 

See also Space TraveL (picture, Man's Dream of 
Space Travel). 

VERNIER, VUR nih er, is an instrument used in meas- 
uring lengths and angles. It is named for Pierre V ernier, 
a French mathematician who invented it in the 1600's. 

The most common vernier has a short graduated 
scale, or “ruler,” which slides along a longer scale. The 
subdivisions on the short rule are nine tenths as long as 
the subdivisions on the long scale. Nine small divisions 
on the large scale are equal to 10 on the small scale. 

In using the vernier, the large scale is laid along the 
material to be measured, a small pipe, for example. The 
small scale is slid until it reaches the end of the pipe. 
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Brown Bros. 
Jules Verne 


Now we check to see which of its di» isions lines Up wid 
one of the divisions on the large sca!«. Suppose the § = 
fifth division from the zero end of the small scale, ls 
up with 25 on the large scale. Since cach division ond 
small scale is one tenth smaller than :Һе large division: 
d one half on the 
small scale тузу 


five divisions are equal to only fou: 
large scale. Therefore, the end oí 
at 25 —4.5, or 20.5 on the large sc: 


The Vernier Scale Measures Lengths and Angles. 


Engineers often use calipers with а vernier attad» 
ment (see CALIPER). Some of them сай to raye inch 
without a magnifier. The beam of the ‹ aliper is divided 
into inches and tenths, and cach tenth is divided inte 
fourths. The vernier is divided into 25 parts. The beam 
may be divided into fiftieths of an inch 
has 20 divisions to each of its 19. Нккмах J. йш» 

VERNON, MOUNT. See Mount \нхох (Va). 

VERONA, гил RO nuh (pop. 146.000: alt. 194 ft), is 
an Italian city on the Adige River. It lies near the 
Tirolese Alps, 71 miles west of Venice. For location, 
see [ray (color map). Shakespeare used Verona as the 
scene of his play Romeo and Juliet. The house in which 
Juliet is said to have lived still stands. 

Verona presents a fascinating combination of at 
cient, medieval, and modern civilizations. The city was 
a prosperous Roman colony before the time of Christ, 
and there are still many interesting Roman ruins, in- 
cluding a magnificent amphitheater built by the Em- 
peror Diocletian. During the Middle Ages, Verona was 
an important art center. The great painter, Paolo 
Veronese, was born there. Verona has an active trade 
in wine, fruits, and marble. Sıra В. Сион 

VERONA, CONGRESS OF. See Spain (Dissatisfaction 
and Revolt). 

VERONAL. See ANODYNE. е 

VERONESE, var roh NAY say, PAOLO (1528-1588), 
painted in and around Venice at the end of the Italian 
Renaissance. His real name was PAoLo CAGLIARI, but 
he was called Veronese because he was born in Verona. 
He became most popular for his paintings of historical 
subjects and myths, and for representations of the life 
of Venetian aristocrats. He also painted religious sub- 
jects and portraits. His figures are robust and handsome, 
splendidly costumed, and theatrically posed in rich 
settings. His major works include Marriage at Cana n 
the Louvre in Paris; Mars and Venus in the Meto 
politan Museum of Art, New York City; and frescoes 
in the Villa Maser, near Venice. ROBERT О. PARE 

See also OLD TESTAMENT (picture). 1 4 

VERONICA, vuh RON ih kuh, SAINT, is traditionally 
supposed to have been one of the women of Jerusalem 
who followed Christ on His way to Calvary. She is sal 
to have offered Christ her linen veil, to wipe the sweat 
from His face. Tradition has it that the imprint of Hi 
features remained on the cloth, and the miraculous relic 
is said to have been preserved in Rome since the en 
700. It was exhibited in Saint Peter’s in 1854. But odd 
cities also claim to possess this relic. Saint Veronica 
feast day is July 12. 
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The Magnificent Palace at Versailles, Built by L 


The Treaty of Versailles marked the official end of World 
War I. Thirty-two Allied countries took part in drawing up the 
document, The most important work of negotiation was in the 
hands of the four statesmen shown above. They are, left to right, 


VERSAILLES, TREATY OF, officially ended World 
War 1. Fighting ended when Germany accepted the 
Armistice of Nov. 11, 1918. But the war did not officially 
end until the Treaty of Versailles went into effect on 
Jan. 10, 1920. The treaty was signed on June 28, 1919, 
in the Hall of Mirrors of the Palace of Versailles, near 
Paris. 

Thirty-two allied countries took part in negotiating 
the treaty. The United States played an important part 
in drawing it up. President Woodrow Wilson and 
Premiers David Lloyd George of Great Britain and 
Georges Clemenceau of France were known as the 
“Big Three" because they almost completely controlled 
the course of negotiations. But the United States never 
ratified the Versailles Treaty. The Senate refused to 
give its consent. Instead, the United States made a 
separate treaty of peace with Germany in 1921. This 
treaty reserved for the U.S. all the advantages it might 
have had under the Versailles Treaty, but accepted 
none of the obligations. 

Making the Treaty. The people of the defeated coun- 
tries, and most other people, expected that the treaty of 
peace would be based upon the famous Fourteen Points 
set forth by President Wilson in his speech of Jan. 8, 
1918 (see Witson, WOODROW [The Fourteen Points]). 
They soon learned that this was impossible, for several 
of the Allies had entered into secret agreements during 
the war which affected boundaries, the distribution of 
territory, and many other matters. 

From the beginning, it was clear that no one would 
have much to say about the terms of the treaty except 
the five “great powers,” the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Italy, and Japan. President Wilson was 
So eager to see a League of Nations established that he 
yielded many of the other points in order to protect this 
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Brown Br 
Premier Vittorio Orlando of Italy, Prime Minister David Lloyd 
George of Great Britain, Premier Georges Clemenceau of France, 
and President Woodrow Wilson of the United States, The treaty 
was signed іп 1919 by all the Allies except the United States. 


one. As a result, most of the provisions o! ihe treaty were 
compromises that came nearer the desires of France and 
Great Britain than those of Wilson. 

Provisions of the Treaty. The four outstanding pro- 
visions of the treaty revised boundaries, st reparations, 
disarmed Germany, and established (he League ol 
Nations (see LEAGUE or NATIONS). Germany lost the 
provinces of Alsace and Lorraine, much of Schleswig. 
the districts of Eupen and Malmédy,southcastern Silesia, 
Posen, and a strip of West Prussia, which was granted to 
Poland as a corridor to the sea. The mouth of the Memel 
River and the surrounding territory was ceded to the 
Allies and later transferred to Lithuania. The city of 
Danzig, taken from Germany, became a [ree city under 
the jurisdiction of the League of Nations. Germany los 
all its overseas colonies, and its rights in Turkey and 
China. The Saar Valley, with its valuable coal fields 
was placed under control of the League of Nations for 
15 years. The Rhineland was to be demilitarized. It 
was to be occupied for 15 years in order to assure 
Germany’s good behavior. Д 

Reparations. Germany had to turn over to the Allies 
livestock for the farms the German armies had laid 
waste, ships, railroad cars, locomotives, and other ma 
terials to replace those destroyed during the war, an 
large quantities of coal to repay France for the losses D 
its own mines. Germany was also required to pay large 
yearly sums in cash. 

The treaty did not decide on the total amount of these 
cash payments, Instead, it provided for a reparations 
commission which was to determine the actual sum and 
to arrange the details of payment. In 1921 the figure 
was finally set at 132,000,000,000 gold marks, or about 
$33,000,000,000. 

Efforts to collect the reparations failed. The Dawes 


Plan in 1924 and the Young Plan in 1929 also failed to 
solve this problem. In 1932 the Lausanne Agreement 
brought reparations payments to an end. 

Ratification. The first German representatives sent to 
sign the peace treaty resigned when they found out 
what was in it. A few slight changes, such as the provi- 
sion for a pl} iscite, or popular vote, in Silesia, were made 
in response to their objections. The Allies also threatened 
to take over inore German territory if the German gov- 
ernment re!ised to sign. A second German delegation 
signed the (саку, and after hot debate the German 
Reichstag approved it. The Allied Powers, except for 
the United States, ratified it. Dwiowr E. Las 

See also | i1ANON, TREATY OF; WORLD Wak 11 (Prob- 
Jems Left by World War I). 

VERSE, BLANK. Sce BLANK VERSE. 

VERSE, FREE. Scc FREE VERSE. 

VERSO. Sce Book (Parts of a Book). 

VERST is a measure of distance used in Russia. It 
equals .66288 of a land mile. 

VERTEBRA, VUR tee bruh, is one of the bones that 
make up the spinal column. Man usually has 33 verte- 
brae. Some long-tailed vertebrate animals have many 
more. A vertebra has a body, and above this a pedicle on 
either side. ‘These pedicles arch to enclose the neural 
canal, through which passes the spinal cord, The pedi- 
cles join to form the spinous process, and on either side is 
an articular process. See also SPINE; SKELETON; VERTE- 
BRATE. А. Brazier HOWELL 

VERTEBRATE, VUR tee brayt, is an animal that has a 
bony spinal column, or backbone, and a brain case, or 
cranium. The backbone is made up of separate bones 
called vert/hrae. The ribs and the bones which support 
the jointed limbs of the animal are attached to the 
backbone. The ribs form a box which can expand and 
which protects the heart, lungs, and other internal 
organs. The bodies of vertebrate animals are symmetri- 
cal. This means they have two sides which are alike or 
nearly so. Vertebrate animals never have more than 
two pairs of limbs. The spinal cord of the nervous system 
is at the back, or dorsal side, of the animal, inside the 
column made up of vertebrae. ч 

The vertebrates make up a subdivision of the major 
phylum Chordata, one of the basic large groups in the 
animal kingdom. Chordata means having a chord, and 
refers to the segmented or solid column which character- 
izes all members of the phylum. There are seven classes 
of vertebrate animals. They are the lampreys and their 
relatives (Agnatha), the cartilaginous fishes, the sharks 
and skates with jaws but with no bones ( Chondrichthyes), 
the bony fishes (Osteichthyes), the frogs and their relatives 

(Amphibia), the reptiles ( Reptilia), the birds ( Aves), and 
the mammals (Mammalia). The vertebrate animals are 
related to the more primitive chordates in certain impor: 
tant structures of their bodies. These chordates have at 
some period of their life cycle a supporting rod, the 
notochord, the forerunner of the backbone. It is found in 
the embryo of a typical vertebrate, as a structure upon 
which the vertebral column develops. Wista C. Braves 


Related Articles in WorLD Book include: 


Amphibian Invertebrate Salamander 
Amphioxus Lamprey Shark 

ird Mammal Skate 
Fish Newt Tail 
Hagfish Reptile 


VERTEX. See Ах к. 

VERTICAL-SPEED INDICATOR. See Amcsarr Is- 
STRUMENTS (The Rate-of-Climb Indicator) 

А VERTICAL TAKE-OFF PLANE. See Cosvrs me Ала: 

VERTIGO. See Duis 

VERTUMNUS. See Poona 

VERUS, LUCIUS. See Manos Асик из. 

VERVAIN. Sec VERBENA. 

VERY HIGH FREQUENCY WAVE (VHF) refers to the 
band of electromagnetic waves that range in frequency 
from 30 megacycles, or 30,000,000 cycles, a second to 
300 megacycles, or 300,000,000 cycles, a second. VHF 
wave-lengths range from 1 to 10 meters. The Federal 
Communications Commission has assigned. portions of 
the VHF band to TV and FM stations and to "ham" 
radio operators. The VHF band assigned to TV ranges 
from 54 to 216 megacycles. The VHF band assigned to 
FM ranges from 88 to 108 megacycles. VHF waves 
travel in straight lines, like light waves. For this reason, 
their transmission is ordinarily limited to linc-ofsight 
paths. Otherwise, obstructions, such as buildings, reflect 
them. See also Frequency MODULATION; SHORT WAVE; 
‘Tetevision (How TV Travels). 

VERY PISTOL. See PISTOL; FIREWORKS. 

VESALIUS, vee SAY lih us, ANDREAS (1514-1564), 
was one of the foremost anatomists of all time. His book, 
Concerning the Fabric of the Human Body, or Fabrica (1543), 
contained the first complete description of the human 
body. For this, he is sometimes called “the father of 
anatomy.” 

Vesalius became a professor at the University of 
Padua at the age of 23. Because he dared to correct many 
of Claudius Galen’s errors based on animal dissection, 
followers of Galen bitterly attacked him. Discouraged, 
he burned most of his writings and resigned from Padua 
in 1544. He later became physician to Charles V and 
Philip ILof Spain. Vesalius was born in Brussels, Belgium. 
He started his anatomical studies by dissecting the bodies 
of dead criminals. CAROLINE A, CHANDLER 

VESPA. See Wasp (Social Wasps). 

VESPASIAN, ves PAY zhun (A.D. 9-79), was a Roman 
emperor. He was born Trrus FLAVIUS VESPASIANUS near 
Reate. He rose rapidly in the army and won fame in 
Britain and Germany as commander of a legion. In 
A.D. 51, he was clected consul, and in 63, he became 
governor of Africa. While fighting in the Near East in 
то, he was proclaimed emperor. He left his son, Titus, 
in command of the troops and started for Rome. After 
defeating some rivals, he ruled the Roman Empire. 

Vespasian was an able administrator. He introduced 
many governmental improvements, and the country 
again became prosperous. He constructed many fine 
buildings throughout the empire. In Rome, he began 
the Arch of Titus and the Colosseum. His son, Titus, 
succeeded him as emperor. ROBERT GrWLMANN BONI 

See also COLOSSEUM; TITUS. 

VESPER. See EVENING STAR. н 

VESPERS is the principal evening service of the 
breviary (see Breviary). Scholars believe that this hour 
may correspond to the evening sacrifice described in 
the Old Testament. Some scholars believe that it com- 
memorates the descent from the cross. 


Saunt Santy 
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Vespucci Explored the Coast of South America (the area 
shown in black) in 1497. It was first called the New World. 


VESPUCCI, ves POO chee, AMERIGO (1451-1512), an 
Italian merchantexplorer, claimed to have discovered 
the continent of America in 1497. In 1492 Christopher 
Columbus had no idea that he discovered the Western 
Hemisphere. He thought that the islands he explored 
were part of the Indies. He first set foot on the mainland 
of America on his third voyage in 1498. 

When Vespucci claimed that he had discovered the 
new continent, or the New World, as it was called, 
Columbus did not dispute his claim. Vespucci's letters 
describing his discovery were published, and in 1507 
someone suggested that the new continent, which was 
actually South America, be named America “because 
Amerigo discovered it." Scholars no longer believe he 
was the actual discoverer, but his name was accepted 
for South America, and gradually came into use for 
North America as well. 

Vespucci was born in Florence and was educated by 
his uncle, a Dominican priest. He became interested in 
astronomy and learned all that he could about the sub- 
ject. For a time he was a merchant in Florence, and 
later in Seville and Cadiz, Spain. In 1495 he became 
connected with a firm which fitted out ships for long 
voyages. Vespucci made four voyages in 1497, 1499, 


Young Vestal Virgins in the Temple of Vesta are shown 
how the sacred fire is tended, to keep it burning always. 
Joseph Boggs Beale, Modern Enterprises 
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Brown Bros, 


Amerigo Vespucci Gave His Name to America. 


1501, and 1503. The first two were for Spain, and the 
last two for Portugal. Vespucci did not (аке a leading 
part in these expeditions. He was only a pilot, or astrono- 
mer, as pilots were then called. In 1505 Vespucci һе 
came a Spanish subject and from 1508 until his death 
he was chief pilot of Spain. FRANKLIN L, Foro 

See also AMERICA; COLUMBUS, CHRISTOPHER. 

VESTA was the goddess of fire on the hearths of home 
and state in Roman mythology. The Greeks called her 
Hestia. She was the oldest daughter of Saturn, the god 
of the harvest, and Rhea, the goddess of the growth of 
natural things (see Rura; SATURN). Vesta was also the 
sister of Jupiter, the king of the gods (sec JUPITER). 
Vesta never married, but watched over the life of the 
home, and each house had a shrine to her. She was the 
symbol of the home, and every meal began and ended 
with an offering to her. 

Every city had a public hearth where a fire burned to 
Vesta. Persons who left the city took some of the old 
fire with them to start the new fire in their homes. A 
circular temple to Vesta stood in the center of Rome. 
A sacred fire, guarded by six young vestal virgins, burned 
there constantly. The Romans believed the fire was à 
safeguard against national disaster. ! 

Living conditions in primitive times partly explain 
the worship of Vesta. Fires were hard to make, and for 
that reason, one was always kept burning. People ob 
tained fire from the chief or ruler, whose daughters kept 
it burning. After fire-making became simple, these cu 
toms remained as symbols. 

The festivals of Vesta, called Vestalia, were held on 
June 9. The worship of Vesta in homes was closely 
associated with that of the Lares, от the spirits of al 
cestors, and Penates, the gods of the hearth (see LARES 
AND PENATES). James Е, CRONIN 

VESTIBULE, or VESTIBULAR CANAL. Sec Ear (The 
Inner Ear; picture), 


VESUVIUS, veh SOO vih us, is the only active volcano 
on the mainland of Europe. It is probably the most 


famous volcano in the world. It rises on the Bay of 


Naples, about 7 miles southeast of the city of Naples. 
Vesuvius has been studied by scientists more than any 
other volcano because it erupts frequently and is easy 
to reach. 

Vesuvius is a cone within the rim of Mount Somma, 
a big crater formed when the top of the mountain col- 
lapsed in the eruption of A.D. 79. The height of Vesu- 
vius changes with each eruption. In June, 1900, the 
cone was 4,275 feet high. But after the eruption of 1906, 
it was only 3,842 feet high. The top of the active cone 
is a cup-shaped crater, ranging from 50 to доо feet 
across. Vesuvius spouts columns of steam, cinders, and 
sometimes small amounts of lava into the air. 

Many people live on the lower slopes of the mountain 
and on the plains at its foot, in spite of Vesuvius’ history 

5 eruptions. The soil is extremely fertile and 
the area is famous for its vineyards of wine grapes. 

Early Eruptions. Early man probably saw Vesuvius in 
eruption. Roman legends say that the gods had once 
used the mountain as a battleground, but at the time 
of Christ it had been dormant for hundreds of years. A 
series of earthquakes alarmed the people in the neigh- 
borhood of Vesuvius for 16 years following А.р. 63. The 
first recorded eruption occurred on Aug. 24, A.D. 79 
when the cities of Herculaneum, Pompeii, and Stabiae 
were covered by ashes and lava. An eyewitness account 
of the disaster has come down to us from the Roman 
author, Pliny the Younger. His uncle, Pliny the Elder, 
was killed during the eruption. 

In 472, ashes poured from the crater in such great 
amounts that they were carried by the wind as far as 
Constantinople (now Istanbul). Streams of lava and 
boiling water fell on the villages at the foot of the moun- 
tain in 1631. About 18,000 persons were said to have 
been killed. There were other destructive eruptions In 
1794, 1822, 1855, 1872, 1880, 1895, 1906, 1929, and 
1944. "M 

Recent Eruptions. The greatest destruction 1n. recent 
years occurred in April, 1906, when several towns were 
destroyed. In the eruption of March, 1944, which de- 
Sttoyed the village of San Sebastiano, soldiers of the 
Allied armies helped the people of nearby towns escape 
the lava and volcanic dust. 


Ewing Galloway; U.S. Navy, Black Star 
A Plume of White Smoke Drifts from Vesuvius ond over 
the farms and vineyards that nestle on its slopes. Despite the 
danger of eruptions, formers make their homes there. 


Vesuvius in Eruption is a sight that arouses owe and wonder. 
Great clouds of volcanic dust are blown from the crater and 
lava pours over its edges. This is the great eruption of 1944. 


VETCH 
Be ption of 1944, thousands of visitors 
) Vesuvius every year. They could go down into 
‹ some distance and see а crimson stream of 


ind turn into a bed of cold 
railway which took visitors to within 450 


L low iom the cone 
stone. A cable 
1 


c edge c 


f зе crater was destroyed in this erup- 
Many people still visit the аўса. 

А Royal Obse 

in in 1844. Since that time scientists have 


y was established on the slopes 


int watch over the volcano during and be- 
standing by 
ost, and another probably had his life shortened 


tween eruptions. One observer lost his li 


the effects of poison gases. GORDON A. MACDONALD 
also HERCULANEUM; NAPLES; POMPEII; VOLCANO. 
VETCH is the common name of a group of leguminous 


plants. Vetches are used for hay, for green manure, as 


Sec 


pasture crops, for storing in silos, and as a cover crop for 
orchards. There are many different kinds of vetch. Com- 
mon vetch, or tare, is the most common in the United 


States, and hairy vetch also grows widely. Purple vetch 
is becoming important in the Pacific Coast States. Cer- 
tain flowering vetches are grown for ornamental pur- 
poses. Europeans use the full grown and immature 
beans of vetch for human food. 

Vetches have weak stems which trail across the 
ground. Farmers often sow oats and rye with vetches be- 
cause the stiff stems of these plants help to keep the 
vetch plants off the ground. Vetches require a cool 
growing season. They grow most succ ully in well- 
drained loam or sandy loam soil. Only ry vetch can 
survive a very cold winter. The vetch bruchid, a small 
weevil, destroys the green seed of some vetches. 


Scientific Classification. Vetches belong to the family 
Leguminosae. Common vetches аге genus Vicia, species 
sativa, hairy vetches V. villosa, and purple vetches V. 


atropurpurea. Roy С. WiGGANS 


Leaves and Blossoms of Vetch. The plant is highly valuable 
as o cattle food, and for renewing soil fertility. 
N.Y. Botanical Garden 
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VETERANS ADMINISTRATION administers all | 


ınd benefits for, 


covering the relief of, ner members 


of the armed forces. The problem of рг 


needs of war veterans of the United States has bec 

a greater one with each succeeding war. With the pas- 
sage of the Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 1044, t 
veterans’ assistance program became one of the larges 


activities of the federal government. The agency has 
charge of pensions, vocational rehabilitation for dis. 
abled veterans, veterans’ hospitals, soldiers homes, 
government insurance, loans for homes 
and education and training. 

About 180,000 employees throughou 
States handle the various services anc 
Veterans’ Administration. They distribute billions of 
dollars each year to carry out the promises written into 
law for veterans. There are over 22,000,000 war veter- 
ans in the United States. Pensions costing more than 
$2,600,000,000 a year are paid to 3,500,000 veterans or 
their surviving dependents. On any given day, an aver- 
age of 106,000 patients receive care in Veterans" Ad- 
ministration hospitals. The Veterans! Administration 
operates a large life-insurance business, with more than 
6,400,000 veterans still carrying their wartime term in- 
surance or converted policies. 

Other Services. The agency also guarantees loans 
Under the law it must guarantee a part of private loans 
to veterans who request them for buying homes, busi- 
nesses, and farms. By the end of 19 10 years after 
World War II, veterans had borrowed 3.834,000,000, 
of which $18,296,000,000 was guaranteed by the gov- 
ernment. 

The government provided payments to meet part of 
the expenses of a college education for veterans of 
Word War II and the Korean War. The payments to 
World War II veterans covered all fees up to a certain 
maximum, and a monthly allowance which differed for 
single veterans and those with dependents. Veterans 
of the Korean War received only a monthly allowance, 
based on the number of dependents, to meet all their 
expenses. By the end of 1956, more than 10,000,000 
veterans had received education and training, and 
about 656,000 disabled veterans had received voca- 
tional rehabilitation. Education and training benefits 
for World War II veterans ended in July, 1956. 

History. Veterans of the Revolutionary War and the 
War of 1812 received pensions under laws adopted in 
1792 and 1818. Temporary help had already been given 
veterans in the form of cash bonuses and land grants. 
The office of the Commissioner of Pensions was set up 
on March 3, 1849, to administer all military pension 
laws under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior. 
The first home for invalid and disabled soldiers was es- 
tablished in Washington, D.C., on March 3, 1851. To- 
day the Veterans’ Administration has 18 such homes. 
It operates more than 160 hospitals. 

During World War I the Bureau of War Risk Insur- 
ance was created to administer insurance against death 
or disability of members of the military and naval forces. 
Another part of this law set up the Federal Board for 
V ocational Education to provide for vocational rehabil- 
uation of disabled veterans of the armed forces. With 
these new agencies, there were five different bureaus 
to administer the needs of veterans, including the 
United States Public Health Service. To eliminate the 


d businesses 


the United 
funds of the 


ication, Congress created the Veterans’ Bureau in 
1921. In July, 1930, the Veterans’ Administration was 
ated by consolidating the Veterans! Bureau with the 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers and 
the Bureau of Pensions, Gixxw W. Murex 

Related Articles in WonrD Book include: 

Bonus Pension (Military Pension) 
Bradley, Omar N. Soldiers’ Homes 
GI. Bill of Rights War Risk Insurance 

VETERANS’ BONUS. See Bonus. 

VETERANS DAY commemorates the courage and 
patriotism of all the men and women who have served 
in the United States armed services. It is celebrated on 
November 11. Many other countries, such as Canada, 
Great Britain, апа France, celebrate November 11 as 
Armistice Day to commemorate the end of fighting in 
World War I on Nov. 11, 1918. 

Veterans Day celebrations in the United States 
include parades and speeches. Special services are held 
at the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier in Arlington 
National Cemetery, Arlington, Va. In 1919, President 
Woodrow Wilson proclaimed November 11 as Armi- 
stice Day to remind Americans of the tragedies of war. 
In 1954, Congress established Veterans Day to honor 
all American veterans. RayMonp Hoyt JAHN 

VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. See ExProv- 
MENT SECURITY, BUREAU OF. 

VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED 
STATES (VFW) is one of the largest veterans’ organiza- 
tions in the United States. It seeks to develop comrade- 
ship among its members, 
assist needy veterans and 
their widows and children, 
organize memorial services 
for deceased veterans, and 
promote patriotism. It has 
more than 1,500,000 mem- 
bers in the United States 
and its territories, and in 
other countries. 

Any officer or enlisted 
man, either on active duty 
in the armed services or 
honorably discharged, who 
fought in any foreign mili- 
tary campaign of the x 
United States, may join the VFW. The membership 
includes veterans of the Spanish American War, the 
Boxer Rebellion, the Philippine Insurrection, cam- 
paigns on the Mexican border, Nicaraguan expeditions, 
World Wars I and IT, and the Korean War. _ 

The annual national encampment, or convention, 80V- 
ems the VFW, Encampment delegates determine the 
organization's policies. They also elect a commander in 
chief to head the VFW. A national council of adminis- 
tration represents the national encampment between 
sessions. It has r5 regional representatives. 

The VFW National Home for Veterans" Orphans at 
Eaton Rapids, Mich., provides care for the children of 
deceased veterans. It has family-size houses, а hospital, 
à swimming pool, a gymnasium, a nursery, and a com- 
Munity social center. VFW posts in all parts of the 
United States sponsor Buddy Poppy sales each year. 
Part of the money received from these sales helps sup- 
Port the home, 


National Headquarters, VEW 


VFW Emblem 


VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


"The Military Order of the Cooties is the honor branch 
of the VFW. Only those member who have made out 
standing contributions toward furthering the objectives 
of the VFW may qualify for the order. Its members 
devote their time to helping veterans in hospitals. 

The first attempts to form organizations of veterans of 
foreign wars began in the late 1890's. Three of these 
organizations combined in 1914 to form the VFW. The 
organization's headquarters are located at 34th. Street 
and Broadway, Kansas City 2, Mo. E. L. jans 

VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS include former 
members of a nation’s armed services. They limit menm 
bership to veterans who served during a particular war 
or military campaign. Or they may accept only veterans 
who fought overseas, or were disabled. Lange veterans’ 
organizations have developed in such countries as 
France, Great Britain, Germany, Italy, Japan, and the 
United States. 

Veterans’ organizations have been chiefly patriotic 
and social in purpose. They try to develop the com- 
radeships formed during war, and to support the laws 
and government of the nation. They also provide care 
for the widows and children of deceased veterans. 
Veterans’ organizations conduct memorial services, and 
take care of the graves of deceased veterans. 

These groups usually have great political influence 
because of their large membership. They use this power 
to obtain legislation that will benefit veterans, such as 
pensions, education, and care for disabled veterans. 

In the United States, the Society of the Cincinnati 
was the first veterans’ organization. Major General 
Henry Knox suggested that officers of the continental 
army should organize a society of veterans who fought 
in the Revolutionary War. The society began operating 
in 1783, with George Washington as its first president. 

The veterans’ organizations formed after the War of 
1812 and the Mexican War were not large. After the 
Civil War, with its large armies, powerful veterans 
organizations came into existence. The Grand Army of 
the Republic (GAR), an organization of veterans of the 
Union Army, began its work in 1866. It had enough in- 
fluence to control the Republican party for almost 40 
years. It reached its highest membership in 1890. The 
support of the GAR often meant the difference between 
victory and defeat for candidates in the north. The 
United Confederate Veterans held a similar position in 
e penis to organize the veterans of foreign military 
campaigns began in the late 1890's. The United Span- 
ish War Veterans, founded in 1898, included men o 
fought in the Spanish-American War. Three groupe ol 
veterans of foreign wars joined together in 1913 tO cuim 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars. In 1919, following World 
War I, men who fought in France formed a weil 
organization called the American Legion. The Disa 
American Veterans was established in 1920. T 

‘After World War II, veterans formed new eun. 
tions. The American Veterans of World War A 
(AMVETS) was founded in 1944- It has a members ip 
of abóut 200,000. тһе American Veterans Committee 

in 1046. Its membership is about 100,000. 
Etica ber Canadian Legion is 

In Canada, the 240,000-member “anao к cg 

the country’s largest veterans organization. It was 
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VETERINARY MEDICINE 


n i about 2 inches in 
( I A N ind Air I erans ir 
Canada is ' + ans’ group. It was 
1 inks s j in size. Other 
Canadian v ans’ organiza s xde the Canadian 
‹ ^ Ca Parapleg Association 
Ca Мох he Great War, and 
War Ar i Canada H. J. Сезмтуам, Jx 
Мов: о Book include 
A ın Legios Grand Army of the 
Ar in. Legion Auxilia Republi 
Amvets Spanish War Veterans, 
Confederate Veterans Unite 
Unit Veterans Day 
Disabled A ican Veterans of Foreign Wars 
Veterans of the United States 


VETERINARY MEDICINE, ГЕНТ ш uh NEHR ih, is 


the branch of medicine that deals with the discases of 


animal doctor is called a veterinarian. His 
A Veterinarian treats animals and helps keep them healthy, 
just оз о physicion treats human beings. Dogs and other animals 
live longer, hoppier lives with good medical core. 

AVALA. 


work is especially valuable beca 


be transmitted to 


diseases са ngs. $ 
diseases are called zoon Exan 
rabies, brucellosis, tuberculosis, pa s 
sis), and rabbit fever (tularemia 

Treating pets is one of the most ble fields 


veterinary medicine. The veterinaria s ar 


tant role in the control of rabies. The 


of dogs against rabies and the di: 


are part of his duties 

In Cities, most veterinarians are as 
hospitals. Many animal hospitals аг 
and contain equipment much like tha 
for human beings. Here, animals m 
during illnesses, and surgery may 
пес essary. 

Many veterinarians also are associate 


lic health services of cities, states, or the 
ment. In this service, their special skills and knowledge 
are helpful in controlling animal-borne diseases. They 
may inspect meat and meat products, ‹ 
of the operations in slaughtering and packing houses 
Sometimes they work in laboratories where they test 
milk or other dairy products, or prepare serums and 
vaccines. 

On Farms. Perhaps the most important 
veterinarian is the 


direct some 


tivity of the 
care and treatment of livestock 
Veterinarians keep farm animals in good « 
prevent outbreaks of animal diseases. Epidemics of 
animal diseases, called epizootics, may be very danger- 
ous, not only to the animals but to human beings as well. 

Veterinarians have played an important part in con- 
trolling bovine tuberculosis, a form of tuberculosis that 
can be passed from cows to human beings. 1n 1917, the 
federal government began a program to wipe out this 
disease. A cooperative plan set up by thc federal and 
state government allows veterinarians to test dairy 
cattle for tuberculosis. Another plan has been estab- 
lished for the control and eradication of bovine brucel- 
losis. This disease also can be transferred to human 
beings (see BANG's DisEAsE). 

Veterinarians give many kinds of inoculations to pro- 
tect farm animals against disease. For example, they 
inoculate young pigs against hog cholera. At one time, 
this dread disease often swept from farm to farm, killing 
all the hogs in an entire farming community. 

Other Services. Circuses and 2008 constantly require 
the services of veterinarians to keep their animals 
healthy. Veterinarians may also be employed in gov- 
ernment service, where they often specialize in the 
study and treatment of wildlife. 

Careers in Veterinary Medicine. Persons who w ant 
to become veterinarians usually have two years of 
training in a college of liberal arts. They then spend 
three or four years in specialized study. During this 
time they study anatomy, surgery, chemistry, physiol- 
ogy, breeding and feeding of animals, and many other 
professional subjects. 

Nineteen colleges and universities in North America 
are recognized by the American Veterinary Medical 
Association as Meeting the minimum requirements 
established by its Council on Education. These schools 
offer courses of study that lead to the degree of Doctor 
of Veterinary Medicine (D.V.M.). After earning a diplo- 
ma, the graduate must comply with the licensc laws of 


»ndition, to 


his state befi 
After he : 
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he is allowed to practice his profession. 
icensed, the veterinarian may go into 
He may join the veterinary services of 
or the armed forces. If he is interested 
nay want to work with the U.S. Depart- 
ture, an agricultural experiment sta- 
nary college. Veterinarians often work 
laboratories that produce serums and 


tion, or à V 
in commerc: 
vaccines 

The Amen 


to maintair 


ı Veterinary Medical Association serves 
professional standards of veterinary 
lds annual meetings to which local and 
nd representatives. Headquarters of the 
located at 600 S. Michigan Ave., 
D. W. Baunnx 

VETO, VEE toh, is a Latin word which means 1 forbid. 
In American government, the word veto usually refers to 
the President's power to kill a law that the legislative 
branch has already passed. 

The President of the United States has a limited veto 
power, It is not absolute. A vote of a two-thirds majority 
of the members present in both houses of Congress can 
override it. The sovereign of Great Britain still holds 
the power of absolute veto, But no British king or queen 
has used this power since 1707. 

When the two houses of Congress pass a bill or joint 
resolution, it is presented to the President of the United 
States. Then one of the following four things must 
happen: 

The President may approve the bill. If so, he signs it 
and it becomes law. 

The President may allow the bill to become law with- 
out his signature, This can take place under the clause 
in the Constitution which provides that “if any bill shall 
not be returned by the President within 10 days (Sun- 
days excepted) after it shall have been presented to him, 
the same shall be a law in like manner as if he had signed 
it, unless the Congress by their adjournment prevent its 
return, in which case it shall not be a law.” * 

The President may retain the bill, in the expectation 
that Congress will adjourn within 10 days and thus the 
bill will be defeated. This method is called the pocket 
veto. It is used by Presidents who find certain bills 
unsatisfactory but do not want to veto them openly. 

The President may veto the bill. If he does, he шо 
send a message to Congress stating his reasons for doing 
50, 
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Presidents’ Use of the Veto. When the Constitution 
was adopted, Alexander Hamilton declared that Presi- 
dents would use the veto power with great caution. But 
when a President has vetoed a bill, Congress has rarely 
overridden him to make the bill a law. Congress passe 
six bills over Woodrow Wilson’s veto. It defeated Grover 
Cleveland’s veto five times. It reversed Calvin Coolidge s 
veto four times, Herbert Hoover's three times, and 
Theodore Roosevelt’s and William Howard Taft's, y 
once each. Congress defeated none of the vetoes o 
William McKinley and Warren G. Harding. It reve 
nine of Roosevelt's vetoes and eleven of Truman © 4 

Vetoing a bill defeats all parts of it. All provisions an 
“riders” attached to the bill are vetoed with it and 
cannot be saved. 

Governors’ Veto Power. Sta 
veto power. In some states, howeve! 
may be overridden by a simple maj 


te governors also have а 
r, the governors veto 
ority of the members 
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present in the houses of the бербоо, £ 


т than by а 


required two-thirds majority. Most govemon can veto 
parts of appropriation bills Ронни & Ww. Ph 
Sec abo (атар Srane» Conxmesoaenwvt оғ (coher 
diagram) 
VETTISFOSS, VET i raws, ii a мант in wasema 


Norway. It ranks as one of the cons 
falis. Vettisfoss mesures 85 
tourists visit the area. See abo Nos way 
falls, and Lakes) 
VEVAY, VEE vay, Ind 


on the Ohio River across from Kentucky 


tf * haghew water 
haghi Маву 
Rivers, Water 


fet 


pop. 1,5493; alt 
NVevay ls the 
county seat of Switzerland County and the 
fertile farming region 
cast of Indianapolis (see Ixpiaxa [map 
colonists settled on the site of Vevay in 1801 
carly years, the Swiss settlers planted vineyards and 
produced a wine which became famous throughout 
the Middle West Pann К. Мали», je 

VFW. Scc VETERANS or Fors Want or TI 
Unrrep STATES. 

VHF WAVE. See Very Hion Frequency Wave 

VIA APPIA ог APPIAN WAY. Ser Appian Way 

VIA FLAMINIA. Sec Frsuistas Way 

VIA SACRA. Sce Коме (How the City Looked) 

VIA SALARIA. Sec Sarr (History) 

VIADUCT, VI uh dukt, is like a bridge, except that it 
crosses over dry land instead of water. Some viaducts do 
cross water, but they also cross dry land instead of merely 
extending from bank to bank or shore to shore as a 
bridge does. Most viaducts are made up of a series of 
steel or concrete arches. Viaducts are used to carry 
railroad tracks over valleys and gorges. In some cases 
viaducts are built higher than the general level of the 
land to carry railroads over highways, or to make a safe 
crossing for highways over railroads. 

The ancient Romans built the first viaducts. The 
aqueducts they built to carry water to cities often were 
designed to serve also as roadways. 


center of a 
The city is about 90 miles south 
Nome Swim 
In tbe 


Viaducts Help Moke the Flow of Traffic Sate and бозу. 


International Harvester On 


VIATICUM 


One of the longest viaducts ever built was a portion of 
the ııomile Key West extension of the Florida East 
Coast Railway. Viaducts that extended over the open 
wa formed 30 miles of this extension. Parts were de- 
strowed by a hurricane in 1935, but these were rebuilt as 
а highway a few years later. The main part of the pier 
viaduct over the mouth of the River Tay in Scotland 
has 84 месі spans and is over 2 miles long. The Tunk- 
hannock viaduct on the Lackawanna Railway is one of 
the largest steel and concrete viaducts in the world. It is 
2,375 feet long and includes 10 spans of 180 feet each. 

Another famous viaduct is the 3]-mile Pulaski Skyway 
between Newark and Jeney City, Other well-known 
viaducts are the. Pecos River viaduct in Texas and the 
Landwaser viaduct across the Albula Pass, in the 
canton of Graubünden, Switzerland. R. С. Hewes 

See also Ватрсв (pictures); PULASKI Skyway. 

VIATICUM, oy AT ih kum, in the Catholic Church, is 
the last communion, or Holy Eucharist, administered to 
the dying or those in danger of death. During a long ill- 
ness it may be given several times, It is given before Ex- 
treme Unction. In Latin, the word means provision for a 
journey. In the early Christian Church, it was applied to 
anything that gave spiritual comfort to the dying. Sec 
also ExrkEwE Uncrion. Fetrow J. Sues 

VIBRATION, іп mechanics, indicates to-and-fro 
motion, or oscillation, of a particle. The two types of 
vibration are natural and artificial. An earthquake 
causes a natural vibration. But most vibrations are 
artificial, because some man-made device causes them. 
For example, engincers design special devices called 
vibrators that cause vibration or shaking. Foundries use 
a special vibrator to loosen a mold that has been placed 
in sand. Vibrators are also used in medicine to stimulate 
the circulation and the muscles. If objects did not vi- 
brate, it would be impossible to speak to anyone, 
because all sound must begin with a vibrating object. 
When a person speaks, his vocal cords begin the vibra- 
tions. 

Aside from a relatively few valuable uses, vibration 
is undesirable in industry and in most daily living. It 
may cause weakening of structures and produce wear 
and inefficiency. In cities, trucks, subways, elevated 
trains, and other traffic cause much vibration. These 
vibrations sometimes enter the steel structure of a large 
building, and can be felt throughout the building. 
Engineers deal with this problem by using special 
materials that absorb vibration. Pneumatic tires are 
used in an effort to reduce the vibrations on moving 
automobiles. Automobile engines are mounted on 
tubber supports to reduce vibration as much as possible, 
Vibration dampers have also been designed in crank- 
shafts. More cylinders have been added to engines in 
order to decrease the effect of vibration and provide a 
smoother flow of power. 

Many industries must deal with the problem of 
vibration and its effect on machinery. Rotating parts of 
machines give trouble from vibration unless they are 
accurately balanced, especially at high speeds. The 
Supports of such rotating parts were once bolted to the 
machine frame or its foundation. To reduce the effect 
of vibration in machines, the supports for high-speed 
rotating parts are now sometimes mounted on springs, 
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rubber, or some other kind of flexible с‹ 


nnection, 
Mechanical vibrations have various frequencies and 
amplitudes. Frequency is the number of complete vibes. 
tions during a certain time. Amplitude is the maximum 
di the particle travels from its normal position of 


equilibrium, or rest. 
See also Sounp; Waves. 


Romer L. Wines 


VIBURNUM is the name for a group of shrubs and 
small trees of the honeysuckle family These plants 
grow in large numbers throughout North Ameri а, 
Europe, and Asia. They have white or pink flowers, and 
leaves which sometimes turn various colors in the au. 
tumn. Gardeners like viburnum shrubs fo: borders and 
on lawns. 

Scientific Classification. The viburnum belongs to the 
family Caprifoliaceae. Some of the common American 


kinds are genus Viburnum, species acerifolium, V. alnifel- 
ium, and V. trilobum. Alva C. Ноттва 


See also HONEYSUCKLE, 


Flowers of the Viburnum 
make it one of the most attrac- 
tive shrubs used to ornament 
gardens. The plont produces 
berries that are coral red, later 
Purple. Bees ore likely to be 
seen hovering about them, 


7. Horace McFarland 


VICAR, VIHK er, is a person appointed to perform the 
duties of a higher person in a church. Since the 700's 
the Pope of the Roman Catholic Church has called him- 
self the Vicar of Christ on earth. The title of vicar is used 
for papal representatives, or vicars apostolic, to whom the 
Pope delegates part of his authority. The Roman Catho- 
lic Church in England was governed by vicars apostolic 
from 1685 to 1850. A vicar-general is the representative 
of a bishop, and in the Anglican Church a vicar acts as 
deputy to the rector of a parish. In the United States, 
the name vicar is sometimes applied to a rector's assist- 
ant. FULTON J. SHEEN and Mervin M. DEEMS 

VICE-ADMIRAL. See Ranx 1x ARMED SERVICES. — 

VICE-PRESIDENT is the second highest executive in 
the government of some countries. In Uruguay, he is 
popularly elected, serves as president of the senate, and 
succeeds to the presidency in an emergency. In Bolivia, 
the vice-president “provisionally”? replaces the presi- 
dent when the latter is absent from the country. The 
vice-president of Argentina succeeds to the presidency 
temporarily even when the president is away from the 
capital. In Chile, a minister succeeds to the presi- 
dency, when it becomes vacant, with the title of Vice- 
President of the Republic. In some Communist-domi- 
nated nations of eastern Europe, vice-presidents are 
heads of ministries or hold honorary titles without ad- 
ministrative duties, IRVING С. WILLIAMS 

See also Vice-Preswenr or THE UNITED STATES. 
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VICE-PRESIDENT or THE Unrrep Srares is only а 
heartbeat away from the most powerful elective office 
ia the world. Не must be ready to assume the presi- 
dency at a moment's notice if the President dies. 

Ten Vice-Presidents have become President, seven 
because of the eath of a President. These seven so- 
called “acciden til Presidents” were John Tyler, Mil- 
lard Fillmore, \ndrew Johnson, Chester A. Arthur, 
Theodore Roo-velt, Calvin Coolidge, and Harry 5, 
Truman. The only men to win the presidency by elec- 


tion while holding office as Vice-President have been 
John Adams, Гһотаѕ Jefferson, and Martin Van 
Buren. 

The United States Constitution also provides that 
the Vice-President shall take over the presidency as the 


result of a President's being disabled. But Congress 
has never decided how seriously a President must be 
disabled so that the Vice-President should take over. 
Presidents James A. Garfield, Woodrow Wilson, and 
Dwight D. Eiscnhower all suffered serious illnesses. But 
their Vice-Presidents carefully avoided assuming the 
role of President. 

The Vice-President serves as the presiding officer of 
the United States Senate, and has the title of President 
of the Senate. ‘(he Constitution gives him no other offi- 
cial duty. For more than a hundred years the absence 
of political importance of the job caused it to be treated 
as somewhat of a joke. Benjamin Franklin suggested 
that the Vice-President be addressed as “His Super- 
fluous Excellency.” Another jest about the office con- 
cerned a Vice-President who supposedly had nothing 
on his mind “except the health of the President.” 

Yet the Founding Fathers had high hopes for the 
vice-presidency. Alexander Hamilton is credited with 
ptoposing the office of Vice-President. James Iredell 
of North Carolina, a delegate to the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787, explained that there would be 
“two men . . . in office at the same time; the President, 
Who will possess, in the highest degree, the confidence 
of the country, and the Vice-President, who is thought 
to be the next person in the Union most fit to perform 
this trust.” 

The prestige of the vice-presidency has gradually in- 
creased since the early 1920's. Beginning in 1933 with 
the presidency of Franklin D. Roosevelt, Vice-Presi- 
dents have regularly attended meetings of the Presi- 
dent's Cabinet. Dwight D. Eisenhower did more than 
any other President to establish the importance of the 
office of Vice-President. During Eisenhowers teme 
fom 1953 to 1961, he gave Vice-President Richard M. 
Nixon added responsibilities and duties as secon officer 
of the United States government. INA 

The Vice-President has an office in the Capitol in 
Washington, D.C. He must provide his own home, Pe 
cause there is no official residence for the Vice-Presi- 
dent. Secret Service agents guard the Vice-President 
and his family. 


Choosing a Vice-President 


idential candidate usu- 


Nomination of the vice-pres 
ү tical convention. 


ally comes as an anticlimax to а political ‹ 1 
The excitement of selecting the presidential nominee 
is over, but the delegates must still choose his running 
mate, Often there is no real contest. The pre? lenti 


nominee frequently indicates his preference for Vice- 


President, in which case the delegates usually merely 
go through the motions of а nomination. A context и 
likely to develop only if the presidential nominee ne- 
fuses to indicate a choice. 

Many factors may influence the selection of a vice- 


presidential nominee. After a bitter convention, the 
winning presidential nominee may support a candidate 
who can help restore. party harmony. His choice for 
Vice-President may be one of the losing candidates for 
the presidency, or a supporter of one of the losen. In 
1844, the Democrats nominated Senator Silas Wright 
of New York for Vice-President. They did this to 
appease former President Martin Van Buren, who had 
failed to win the Democratic presidential nomination. 
But Wright, a close friend of Van Buren, declined the 
selection. He was the only man actually nominated for 
Vice-President by a convention who refused to run for 
the office. 

Often the Vice-President comes from one of the states 
considered to be especially important in the election. 
This may be а state in which the election outcome is ex- 

ed to be very close, or it may simply be a state with 

a large electoral vote. By appealing to local loyalties, 

the vice-presidential candidate may strengthen his 
*s vote in his “home” state. 

Sometimes the vi idency has been “traded” by 
a presidential candidate for help in winning the nomi- 
nation. For example, an influential governor or U.S. 


— FACTS IN BRIEF ABOUT THE VICE-PRESIDENT —— 
must be a natural-born 
United States and must be at least 35 


for at least 14 years. 5 k 
en nated: By a national itical convention. 


How Elected: By à majority vote of the Electoral Col- 

in December following the eral election 

sae odas "Tuesday after the Lee Monday in 
fourth year. 

Ноу d C Hold at ood; January 20, after election 

by the Electoral College. If the date falls on Sunday, 


the ceremony is held on Monday, January 21. 


Term: Thc Vice-President is elected for four years, 


serve any number of terms. 
apne $35,000 annual salary, $10,000 expense allow- 
ance, and about $65,000 allowance for clerical assistance. 
Removal from Office: Impeachment by a majority vote 
of the House of Representatives, and trial and conviction 
by a two-thirds vote of those present in the Senate. No 


Vice-President has ever been impeach: 
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Senator may be promised the vice-presidential nomi- 
nation in return for swinging his state's delegates to a 
certain presidential candidate 


The vice-presidential choice often is made to balance 


t. If an older man is nominated for President, 
à younger man may be chosen for Vice-President. A 
presidential nominee from the East may be balanced 
with a vice-presidential nominee from the West. If the 
presidential nominee is known as a conservative, the 
vice-presidential nominee may be a liberal. By bal- 


ancing the ticket, party leaders hope to appeal to the 
largest possible number of voters. 

The system of selecting a Vice-President helps the 
party win the election. It does not necessarily produce 
the man best qualified to serve*as Vice-President. The 
custom of balancing the ticket with men of conflicting 
political beliefs has often been criticized. Theodore 
Roosevelt said early in his political career: “It is an un- 
healthy thing to have a Vice-President and President 
represented by principles so far apart that the succession 
of one to the place of the other means a change as 
radical as any party overturn.” This occurred when 
John Tyler succeeded William Henry Harrison. And, 
ironically, it also happened when Roosevelt later suc- 
ceeded William McKinley. 

The Campaign. The vice-presidential candidate 
plays an active role in the election campaign. He 
travels widely, makes speeches, shakes hands with 
thousands of persons, kisses babies, waves to crowds, 
tides in parades, appears on radio and television, and 
does everything possible to help his party win. 

The presidential and vice-presidential candidates 
usually map out separate campaign routes for maxi- 
mum coverage of the country. They may later change 
places to cover all strategic areas with repeated cam- 
paigning. The vice-presidential campaigner may also 
visit smaller cities that the presidential nominee by- 
passed. 

Election. Voters select the same electors for the Vice- 
President when they choose presidential electors. They 
cannot split the ticket, That is, a person cannot vote 


The Vice-President of the United States takes his oath of 
office immediately before the President is sworn in on the January 


for electors of the presidential candidat: 
lican party and for electors of the vice-p 
didate of the Democratic party. He mu 
slate of electors pledged to the two car 
party. 

The Electoral College elects the Presi: 
President on separate ballots (see ELECTO 
If the Electoral College fails to choose 
dent by a majority vote, the U.S. Sen 
from among the two leading candidates 
thirds of the Senate must be present at 
the winner must receive a majority vo 
membership. Such an election has occu: 
In 1837, the Senate elected Richard M 
Democrat, by a vote of 33 to 16 over Fran 


f the Repub. 
sidential can. 
vote for or 


dates of 


nt and Vice. 
\L COLLEGE) 
Vice-Presi- 
elects him 
At least two 
voting, and 
f the entire 
1 only once 
Johnson, a 
is Granger, 


a Whig. Johnson had fallen one vote short in the 
Electoral College. He became such a politically con- 
troversial figure that the Democrats refused to renomi- 
nate him in 1840. In fact, they failed to nominate any 


vice-presidential candidate— the only time any conven- 
tion has done so. 

Inauguration. Until 1933, the President and Vice- 
President were normally inaugurated in separate cere- 
monies. The Vice-President took his oath of office in 
the Senate. Today, both officials are inaugurated in the 
same ceremony in January following their election. 
The Vice-President is sworn into office immediately 
before the President is inaugurated. The rctiring Vice- 
President usually administers the oath of office to his 
successor. If no Vice-President is in office, the president 
Dro tempore, or temporary president, of thc Senate ad- 
ministers the oath. 

In the early days, the Vice-President made an inau- 
gural address. This custom has disappeared with the 
adoption of the combined ceremony in which the 
President gives the inaugural address. 


Roles of the Vice-President 


The Vice-President can be only as important as the 
President chooses to let him be. Regardless of his per- 
sonal ability and prestige, the Vice-President can do 
little on his own. He has almost no political power, 
unless the President chooses to consult him on matters 


20 following the election. Inauguration ceremonies usually take 
place on the east steps of the Capitol in Washington, D.C. 
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THE VICE-PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Nome Occupation Political n 
орон or Profession Party ос Term Provident 
1. Adams, Joba (a) Brointree, Moss. Lawyer Federobw 53 1789-1797. Woshingion 
2. Jefferson, Thomas (a) Shadwell, Vo. Planter Democranc- E] 1797-1801 L Adom 
3. Burr, Aaron Newark, N.J. Lowyer Democratic- 45 1801-1805. Jefferson 
4. Clinton, George (с) Little Britain, N.Y. Soldier [aa 65 1805-1809 Jefferson 
5. Gerry, Elbridge (c) Marblehead, Moss. Businessmon хыс H ded ess 
Republican 
6. Tompkins, Daniel D. Fox Meadows, N.Y. lawyer Democratic- 42 1817-1825 Monroe 
Republicon 
7. Calhoun, John C. (d) Abbeville District, S.C. — Lawyer Democratic- 42 1825.1829 J. О. Adom 
Republicon 
Democrat 4 . 
8. Von Buren, Martin (a) Kinderhook, N.Y. Lawyer Санын » cpi M 
9. Johnson, Richard M. Beargrass, Ky. lawyer Democrat 56 1837.1841 Von Buren 
10. Tyler, John (b) Charles City County, Va. Lawyer Whig 50 1841 W. H. Harrison 
11. Dallas, George M. Philadelphia, Pa. Lowyer Demacrat 52 1845-1849 Polk 
12. Fillmore, Millard (b) Locke, N.Y. lawyer Whig 49 1849-1850 Toylor 
13. King, William R. D. (c) Sampson County, N.C. Lawyer Democrat 66 1853 Pierce 
14. Breckinridge, John C. Lexington, Ky. lowyer Democrot 36 1857-1861! Buchonon 
15. Hamlin, Hannibal Paris, Me. Lowyer Republican 51 1861-1865 Lincoln 
16. Johnson, Andrew (b) Raleigh, N.C. Toilor Notional 56 1865 Uncoln 
Union (е) 
17. Colfox, Schuyler New York, N.Y. Auditor Republican 45 1869-1873 Gront 
18. Wilson, Henry (c) Farmington, N.H. Businessman Republican 61 1873-1875 Gront 
19. Wheeler, William A. Malone, N.Y. Lawyer Republican 57 1877-188) Hayes 
20. Arthur, Chester A. (b) Fairfield, Vt. Lawyer Republican 50 1881 Garfield 
21. Hendricks, Thomas А. (c) Muskingum County, О. Lawyer Democrat 65 1885 Clevelond 
22. Morton, Levi P. Shoreham, Vt. Banker Republican 64 1889-1893 8. Harrison 
23. Stevenson, Adlai E. Christian County, Ky. Lawyer Democrat 57 1893-1897 Clevelond 
24. Hobart, Garret A. (c) Long Branch, N.J. Lawyer Republican 52 1897-1899 McKinley 
25. Roosevelt, Theodore (b) (a) New York, N.Y. Author Republican 42 1901 McKinley 
26. Fairbanks, Charles W. Unionville Center, О. — Lawyer Republican 52 1905-1909 T. Roosevelt 
27. Sherman, James S. (c) Utica, N.Y. Lawyer Republican 53 1909-1912 Toft 
28. Morshall, Thomas R. North Manchester, Ind. Lawyer Democrat 58 1913-1921 Wilson 
29. Coolidge, Calvin (b) (a) ^ Plymouth, Vt. Lawyer Republican 48 1921-1923 Harding 
30. Dowes, Charles G. Marietta, O. Lawyer Republican 59 1925-1929 Coolidge 
31. Curtis, Charles Topeka, Kans. Lawyer Republican 69 1929-1933 Hoover 
32. Garner, John N. Red River County, Тех. Lawyer Democrat 64 1933-1941 F. Roosevelt 
33. Wallace, Henry A. Adair County, la. Former Democrat 52 1941-1945 F. Roosevelt 
34. Truman, Harry S. (b) (a) Lamar, Mo. Businessman Democrat 60 1945 F. Roosevelt 
35. Barkley, Alben W. Graves County, Ky. Lawyer Democrat 71 1949-1953 Trumon 
36. Nixon, Richard M. Yorba Linda, Calif. Lawyer Republican 40 1953-1961 Eisenhower 
a 


(a) Elected to the presidency. 
(b) Succeeded to the presidency 
upon the death of the President. 
Each 


of party policy and patronage, or appointments to 
political offices. Even the Vice-President’s role as a 
Cabinet member depends on the wishes of the President. 
With the active support of the President, the Vice- 
President can exert tremendous influence. His pres- 
ence at Cabinet meetings gives him working contact 
with the heads of all the executive departments of the 
government, His attendance at conferences between 
the President and Congressional leaders strengthens his 
own power with the legislative branch. If the President 
gives him important diplomatic missions, the Vice- 
President can play a leading role in the shaping of 
foreign policy. ] е 
A Typical Day for the Vice-President might begin 
with a breakfast conference called by the President. 
Perhaps a legislative meeting follows. The two men 
confer with their party's Congressional leaders about 
legislation being debated by the Senate and the House 
of Representatives. The Vice-President may then go 


(e) Died in office. 
(d) Resigned. 


of Republicans and War Demo 
Johnson was a Democrat. 


Vice-President has a separate biography in WORLD BOOK. 


to his office in the Senate wing of the Capitol. He reads 
and answers his mail, and sees callers who have ap- 
pointments. Tourists or unexpected visitors on emer- 
gency matters also may arrive. If the Senate is meeting 
that day, the Vice-President enters about noon to pre- 
side at the opening of the session. He may remain in 
the chair of the Senate, depending on the nature of the 
day’s business and his own schedule. If he leaves, the 
president pro tempore or another senator takes over his 
duties. 

The Vice-President spends many evenings away 
from his home. He must make various kinds of public 
appearances, many of which require him to make 
speeches. He may go to the airport to greet dignitaries 
from other nations. His ceremonial duties may require 
him to dedicate a public-works project, open an athletic 
tournament, or present an award to a contest-winner. 

President of the Senate. When presiding over the 
Senate, the Vice-President performs the duties of chair- 
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man. He cannot take part in any Senate debates. Nor 
can he vote, except in the rare case of a tie, John 
Adams cast a deciding vote 29 times, more than did 
any other Vice-President. 

The Vice-President enforces the rules established 
by the Senate for its own guidance. Senators can speak 
only after being recognized by the Vice-President or 
the president pro tempore. By using this power of recog- 
nition, the Vice-President can either aid or hold back 
legislation by permitting only certain Senators to speak. 
He also has the power to make rulings in disputes over 
procedure by interpreting the rules of the Senate. But 
the Senate can overrule his decisions by a majority vote. 
In 1919, Vice-President Thomas R. Marshall ruled 
three times in one day on a certain point. He was fight- 
ing to save the controversial Versailles Treaty and 
United States membership in the League of Nations. 
The Senate overruled Marshall three times and finally 
defeated the treaty. 

The president of the Senate also directs the counting 
of electoral votes for President and Vice-President. 
Early Vice-Presidents could decide whether to count 
or disallow disputed votes. Congress has since assumed 
this power, leaving the Vice-President only formally in 
charge of counting electoral votes, 


INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT THE VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Who was the youngest Vice-President to be inaugurated? 
Breckinridge, 36. The oldest? Barkley, 71. 

Who was the only Vice-President who ever resigned? 
Calhoun. 

What Vice-President was accused of taking bribes and 
left the office under a scandal? Colfax. 

Who was the first Vice-President to attend meetings of 
the Cabinet regularly? Coolidge, 

Who was the first Vice-President to become а regular 
member of the National Security Council? Barkley. 

What Vice-President presided over the Senate with a brace 
of pistols beside him? Van Buren. 

Who was the only Vice-President, since 1804, to be elected 
President while holding office as Vice-President? 
Van Buren. 

What Vice-President-elect was so ill that he died without 
ever performing the duties of his office? King. 

Who was the first Vice-President to succeed to the presi- 
dency, then win the office by election? Т. Roosevelt, 
Who was the first Vice-President to be assigned adminis- 

trative duties by the President? Wallace. 

Who was the only Vice-President who had to be selected 
by the Senate because the Electoral College failed to 
agree? R. Johnson. 

Who was the first Vice-President nominated at a national 
Political convention? Van Buren. 

What state has had the most Vice-Presidents? New York. 

What Vice-Presidents died in office? Clinton, Gerry, 
King, Wilson, Hendricks, Hobart, Sherman, 

Who was the youngest Vice-President to succeed to the 
presidency upon the death of the President? T. Roose- 
velt, 42. The oldest? Truman, 60. 

What teams of President and Vice-President were ғе- 
elected to second terms? Washington and Adams, 
Monroe and Tompkins, Wilson and Marshall, Е. 
Roosevelt and Garner, Eisenhower and Nixon. 

What was the only team of President and Vice-President 
defeated for a second term? Hoover and Curtis, 

What Vice-Presidents served under two different Presi- 
dents? Clinton, Calhoun. 

What Vice-President took his oath of 
country? King, in Havana, Cuba. 
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office in another 


If the Vice-President succeeds 
upon the President's death or r nation, the vig. 
presidency remains vacant until the next inauguration, 
The president pro tempore of the Senate performs the 
Vice-President’s duties in the Senate 

Administration and Policy-Making. The Vice-Presi. 
dent attends meetings of the President's Cabinet, Не 
also is a member of the National Sec urity Council, the 
highest advisory body to the President on matters of 
foreign and defense policies, See С ‘ABINET; NATIONAL 
SECURITY COUNCIL. 

The President may assign the Vice-President general 
counseling and liaison activities, Such duties may in- 
volve trips abroad to spread good will, exchange infor- 
mation, and learn about the attitudes of various nations 
toward the United States. 

The Vice-President may also act as an intermediary 


to the presidency 


between the President and his politica] party, both in 
Congress and in the party organization. He explains, 


persuades, and threatens, if he must, to build party 
support for the President’s program. 

Social Duties. One of the oldest functions of the 
Vice-President is to serve as ceremonial assistant to the 
President. He attends many events at which the Presi- 
dent cannot be present. The President is the formal 
leader of Washington society, but the Vice-President 
is the actual leader. The Chief Executive makes few 


social appearances except at the receptions that he 
himself gives. The Vice-President often plays host to 
dignitaries from other countries. 

Some Vice-Presidents have enjoyed their ceremonial 
and social duties, but others have not. Calvin Coolidge 


took a typically characteristic and philosophic ap- 
proach. When his hostess at a dinner once remarked 
to him how annoying it must be to have to dine out so 


often, Coolidge replied: “Have to cat somewhere.” 
John N. Garner drew the line on social life. He usually 
went to bed early, and refused to receive calls from 


6 PM. to 7 a.m., saying these hours "are my own.” 
History of the Vice-Presidency 


Early Days. Most historians believe that Alexander 
Hamilton first proposed the office of Vice-President. 
Not all the delegates to the Constitutional Convention 
Supported the idea. But on Sept. 6, 1787, the conven- 
tion approved his proposal. The Founding Fathers 
originally provided that the man who received the 
second highest electoral vote for President should be 
come Vice-President, Each elector had two votes, 
which he cast for the two men he considered best quali- 
fied for the presidency, Under this system, John Adams 
became the first Vice-President and Thomas Jefferson 
the second. А f 

Adams and Jefferson developed different views. s 
the vice-presidency, Adams, after becoming the a 
Vice-President, wrote his wife: “Му country has in tt 
wisdom conceived for me the most insignificant office 
that ever the invention of man contrived or his imag* 
nation conceived.” Jefferson declared that “the ш: 
office in the government is honorable and easy; t 
first is but a splendid misery.” vi 

The rise of political parties caused the pu ۴ 
of this election system. In 1796, the Electoral Geli 
Bave the greatest number of votes to Adams, a кейи. 
ist. Jefferson, a Democratic-Republican, received 


next largest number of votes, and became Vice-Presi- 
dent. The conflicting party loyalties of President Adams 
and Vice-President Jefferson created discord in the ad- 
ministration, 

In the election of 1800, Jefferson and Aaron Burr 
both ran on the Republican ticket. The two men tied 
with 73 electoral votes each, and the election was given 
to the House of Representatives, where each state has 
one vote in a presidential election. Burr hoped for Fed- 
eralist support, and made a bid to be elected President 
instead of Vice-President. But he failed. After 36 ballots, 
J son won a majority of the House votes, and Burr 
became Vice-President. The weakness of the system 
became apparent during this election. In 1804, Con- 
gress adopted Amendment 12 to the Constitution, 
which provided for separate ballots for President and 
Vice-President. This amendment solved the immediate 
problem, but it also lessened the prestige of the vice- 
presidency. The Vice-President was no longer elected 
as the second choice for the presidency. 

Tyler Takes Over. The Constitution provides that 
in case of the death or disability of the President, “the 
powers and duties” of the office shall devolve on the 
Vice-President. Just how this would work remained un- 
certain until 1841, when William Henry Harrison died 
in office, the first President to do so. His Vice-President 
was John Tyler. Former President John Quincy Adams 
and some other political leaders believed that Tyler 
should be called merely Acting President, not President. 
They opposed Tyler’s receiving the full presidential 
salary and even his occupying the White House. Tyler 
ignored the opposition. He took the oath and title of 
President, moved into the White House, and asserted 
the fill presidential powers. His action was not chal- 
lenged legally, and he thereby established the right 
of the Vice-President to full succession. 
Vice-Presidents have responded in various ways when 
a President has become disabled. Vice-President 
Chester А. Arthur never saw James A. Garfield dur- 
ing the President's 80-day illness. Arthur remained in 
Washington, D.C., most of the time and received re- 
poris of the President's condition from Secretary of 
State James С. Blaine. He refused to assume the Chief 
Executive’s duties for fear that he would be doing 
wrong. Vice-President Thomas R. Marshall also de- 
clined to take up the President’s duties during Wood- 
row Wilson’s six-month illness. During Dwight D. 
Eisenhower’s illnesses in 1955 and 1956, Vice-President 
Richard M. Nixon presided at meetings of the Cabinet 
and the National Security Council. He kept in close 
touch with the President and remained within over- 
night distance of Washington. А 

Growth of the Vice-Presidency. In 1791, Vice- 
President John Adams attended a Cabinet meeting. No 
other Vice-President did so until after World War I. 
In 1918, President Wilson asked Vice-President Mar- 
Shall to preside over the Cabinet while Wilson was 
attending the Paris Peace Conference. After Wilson 
returned home, Marshall was again excluded from 
Cabinet meetings. › 3 

President Warren G. Harding invited Vice-President 
Calvin Coolidge to attend all Cabinet meetings. Cool- 
idge did so until he became President after Harding 8 
death. Vice-President Charles G. Dawes publicly de- 
clared that he would not attend Cabinet sessions, be- 


VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


cause if he did so “the precedent might prove injurious 
to the country." Knowing Dawes' views, Coolidge did 
not invite him to participate. Nor did President Herbert 
Hoover invite Vice-President Charles Curtis to attend. 

Since the first term of President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, all Vice-Presidents have regularly attended Cabi- 
net meetings. President Eisenhower strengthened the 
vice-presidency further by directing that Vice-President 
Nixon should preside at Cabinet meetings in the Presi- 
dent’s absence. Previously, the Secretary of State had 
presided at such times. Congress made the Vice-Presi- 
dent a member of the National Security Council in 
1949 (see Nationat Securrry CouwciL). Eisenhower 
directed in 1954 that the Vice-President, rather than 
the Secretary of State, should preside over the council 
when the President had to be absent. Beginning with 
Vice-President John N. Garner, all Vice-Presidents (ex- 
cept Harry S. Truman during his three months in 
office) have traveled abroad on diplomatic missions. 
Roosevelt gave Vice-President Henry A. Wallace im- 
portant defense and wartime administrative duties, 
and assignments in foreign relations. Richard M. Nixon 
traveled abroad more than did any previous Vice- 
President. This contributed to his winning his party's 
presidential nomination in 1960. Nixon was the first 
incumbent Vice-President to do so since 1836, when 
Van Buren won the nomination. Irvine С. WILLIAMS 

Related Articles. See the separate biography of each 
Vice-President listed in the table in this anid: Other 
related articles in Wonrp Book include: 


Address, Form of National Security Council 
Cabinet President of the United 


Electoral College States 
Flag (color picture, Flags Presidential Succession 
of the United States Senate 


Government) United States Constitution 
Franking and Penalty (Amendment 12; 
Privileges Amendment 20) 


Ovtline 


1. Choosing a Vice-President 
A. Nomination 
B. The Campaign 

Il. Roles of the Vice-President 
A. A Typical Day 
B. President of the Senate 


C. Election 
D. Inauguration 


C. Administration and 
Policy-Making 

D. Social Duties 

Ill. History of the Vice-Presidency 


Questions 
What is meant by “balancing a ticket”? 
What are the legal qualifications for a vice-presiden- 
tial candidate? М ‘ 
What official duties does the Constitution give the 
Vice-President? 
In what various ways have Vice-Presidents responded 
when a President has become disabled? 5 
What happened in 1800 to bring about a change іп 
the method of electing the Vice-President? 
Why did the vice-presidency decline in prestige after 
804? 
| Eu has the vice-presidency grown in importance 
since World War I? 
How can a Vice-President be removed from office? 
Who is credited with proposing the office of Vice- 
President? 
How is the Vice-President elected if the Electoral 
College fails to select one by majority vote? 
What is the annual salary of the Vice-President? 
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VICEROY 


VICEROY. Scc Burrerrry (Butterfly Disguises). 

VICEROY is an official who rules a province or colony 
in the name of a king. The term viceroy means in place 
of the king. The British governor-general of India was 
a viceroy. Before 1920, the lord lieutenant of Ireland 
was often called a viceroy. К 

VICHY, VISH ih (pop. 30,403; met. area, 47,000), is 
à resort town in south-central France, on the Allier 
River. For location, see France (color map). During 
World War П, Vichy was the capital of unoccupied 
France from July, 1940, until November, 1942. Mar- 
shal Henri Philippe Pétain headed the Vichy govern- 
ment. In November, 1942, German troops occupied all 
France. Vichy remained the seat of the German-con- 
trolled French government until 1944. Then Allied 
troops invaded France and freed it. 

During the months that France was under German 
occupation, the name Vic Ay came to stand for collabora- 
tion with the Germans. The name took on this meaning 
because French government officials at Vichy made 
compromises and concessions to meet German de- 
mands. For many years before World War II, health- 
giving waters had made Vichy famous as a health re- 
Sort. Ковкат E. DICKINSON 

VICKSBURG, Miss. (рор. 29,130; alt. 200 ft), is 
a major Mississippi River port. It is on the west border 
of the state (see MISSISSIPPI [map]). Products include 
chemicals, fabricated metals, and machinery. 

The Spaniards established an outpost in the area 
about 1790. In 1825, the settlement was incorporated 
as Vicksburg. During the Civil War, Vicksburg fell to 
the Union Army on July 4, 1863, after a 47-day siege 
(see Civi War [Vicksburg]). Vicksburg is the seat of 
Warren County and has a commission form of govern- 
ment. CHARLOTTE CAPERS 

VICKSBURG NATIONAL MILITARY PARK. See 
NATIONAL PARK. 

VICTOR was the name of three popes of the Roman 
Catholic Church. They served as follows: 


Victor I, Saint (189-199) 
Victor II (1055-1057) 
Victor III (1086-1087) 


Victor 1 (?-199), SAINT Victor, took a vigorous stand 
against Eastern bishops who celebrated Easter on the 
14th day of Nisan in the Jewish calendar instead of 
Sunday. He enforced the Roman practice of Easter 
celebration on Asiatic bishops. He was born in Africa. 

Victor Il (10182-1057) was the fourth and last of the 
German popes chosen by the Holy Roman Emperor. 
He accepted the papacy on condition that Emperor 
Henry III return to the Holy See its lawful possessions, 
He also fought clerical marriage and simony, or the buy- 
ing or selling of sacred offices. k 
_ Victor Ш (10272-1087) followed the reform and polit- 
ical policies of Pope Gregory VIT, and excommunicated 
the antipope, Clement III (sce GREGORY [VII]). He did 
his greatest work as abbot of Monte Cassino and nego- 
tator for the papacy with the Normans in southem 
Italy. Тномл Р. NEILL and FULTON J. SHEEN 

_ VICTOR EMMANUEL was the name of a king of Sar- 
dinia and two kings of Italy. 

Victor Emmanuel | (1759-1824) ruled as king of 
Sardinia from 1814 to 1821. F. aced with a revolution 
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in 1821, he abdicated his 
throne in favor of his 
brother, Charles Felix, 
rather than grant his peo 
ple a constitution and de 
clare war on Austria. 

Victor Emmanuel I 
(1820-1878) was king of 
Sardinia from 1849 to 186} 
and the first king of Italy 
from 1861 1 1878. He took 
the leadership in uniting 
Italy. His list step was to 
get the Austrians out of 
Italy. He made an alliance 
with France. and in 1859 
the two countries defeated Austria. Victor Emmanuel 
gained Lombardy. All Italy, except Venetia and a small 
area around Rome, joined Sardinia to form a united 
Kingdom of Italy in 1861, because оГ revolutions in 
central Italy and Giuseppe Garibaldi's conquest of the 
Kingdom of Two Sicilies. Victor Emmanuel then be 
came king of the united Italy. Venetia joined the king- 
dom in 1866, and Rome did so in 1871 

Victor Emmanuel П was born in Tuin, Italy. He 
received military and religious training. 

Victor Emmanuel Ill (1869-1947) became king of Italy 
after the assassination of his father, Humbert I, in 1900. 
The people honored and respected him di iring the early 
years of his reign, but later they came to despise him. 
He refused to proclaim martial law to stop Benito Mus 
solini’s march on Rome in 1922. The king made no pro- 
test when Italy became a fascist dictatorship. Victor 
Emmanuel tried to save the monarchy in 1946 by ab- 
dicating in favor of his son, Crown Prince Humbert. 
The gesture proved futile, because the Italian people 
voted to abolish the monarchy in a 1946 clection. Victor 
Emmanuel III was born in Naples. R. Jonn Кати 

Related Articles in Wonrp Book include: 


Cavour, Count di Papal States 
Fascism Sardinia, Kingdom of 


Ewing Galloway 


Victor Emmanuel Ill 


Garibaldi, Giuseppe Savoy 
Italy (History) Sicilies, Kingdom of 
Mussolini, Benito the Two 


VICTORIA (1819-1901) was one of the greatest rulers 
in English history. She was queen of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, and empress of India. 
The Victorian Era, named for her, included the greater 
part of the 1800's. It was an era in which Great Britain 
reached the height of its power. The Victorian Age fea- 
tured great industrial expansion at home and imperial 
expansion abroad. A period of sentiment and self-indul- 
gence ended as Victoria came to the throne. The Eng- 
lish people became high-minded, modest, self-righteous, 
and enterprising. 

Victoria ruled for 63 years, from 1837 to 1901, the 
longest reign of any British monarch. She became queen 
at a time when the people neither liked nor respecte 
the throne, But by being above reproach she raised the 
throne to a position of respect and veneration. In later 
years she became the symbol of Great Britain's great- 
ness. Victoria was a wise and capable monarch, but the 
greatness of her country was due more to such ministers 
as Sir Robert Peel, Lord Palmerston, Benjamin Di 
таеп, William Gladstone, and Lord Salisbury than it 
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Queen Victoria began her reign in 1837 when she was only 18. 
She become one of the most popular rulers in British history 


was to her. Great Britain was a constitutional mon- 


arcl ind Victoria could only warn, advise, or en- 


cour the prime minister 

Events of Her Reign. Many great events took place 
during Victoria's reign. In 1837 small rebellions broke 
out in Canada. Upper and Lower Canada were united 
in 1540 and given self-government. Britain fought the 
Opium War in China in 1840, the Crimean War in 
1854, the South African War in 1899, and various small 
wars with the Chinese, Abyssinians, Afghans, and 
Zulus. 
у А mutiny broke out in India in 1857, and the follow- 
ing year India was transferred from the East India 
Company to government control. Vic toria was pro- 
claimed empress of India in 1877. The British seized 
control of Egypt and many other areas. The colonies in 
British North America and Australia were federated 
and became powerful, self-governing states. Britain be- 
came a free-trade country. The franchise was extended, 
and local government democratized. In Ireland the 
Anglican Church was disestablished and the land sys- 
tem reformed. Parliament passed acts improving labor 
conditions, making education compulsory, and reform- 
ing the civil service. Great Britain at Victoria's death 
had changed greatly. 
Early Years. Victoria was born at Kensington Palace 
on May 24, 1819. She was the only child of Edward, 
Duke of Kent, fourth son of George III, and of Vic- 
toria Maria Louisa, daughter of Francis, Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha. Her father died before Victoria was a 
year old, and her mother reared her. 

Her uncle William IV died on June 20, 1837, and 
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Reloted Articles in Wortp Book include 
Albert, Prince English Literature (TT 
Boer War Victorian Period 


Great Britain (The 
| of Victoria 
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Chartism 
Connaught, Duke of 
Corn Laws 
Crimean War 
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Edward (VII) of England 
VICTORIA is the smallest state on the 


mainland. Only the island of Tasmania cover 


er area among the Australian states Victoria, one 
Australia’s chief farming regions, was also t ca 


escale m. 


in Australia to develop a larg 
This activity began in the 


Melb 


industry 1860's 
on Port Phillip Bay, is the « apital (sce MELROURNI 
Location, Size, and Description. Victoria lies at the 


southeastern tip of Australia. It covers 8 884 square 


miles. For location, see 
AusrRALIA (color map 
Low hills border the 
coast line of Victoria 
The Dandenong Ranges 
standeastof Melbourne. 
The Great Dividing 
Range and several other 
mountain ranges cover 
much of eastern and 
central Victoria. In the 
northeast, these moun- 
tains are called the Aus- 


Victoria Is Shown In Black. 


VICTORIA 


talian Alps. Gum and cucalyptus trees grow in the 
mountains of Victoria. Mont Begong, the highest peak 
in Victoria, rises 6,508 feet in the eastern part of the state. 

Rivers and Bays. The Murray River is Victoria's 
chief waterway. The Hume Dam on this river irrigates 
the northern river valley (see Hume Dam). Other rivers 
include the Goulburn, Loddon, Campaspe, and Mitta 
Mitta (all tributaries of the Murray), and the Glenelg, 
Snowy, and Yarra Yarra. See Murray River. 

Port Phillip Bay, one of the largest and deepest bays 
in the world, covers 875 square miles. 

Natural Resources. The discovery of gold in 1851 
brought the first large population wave to Victoria. 
Lignite (brown coal) is now the chief mineral produced. 
In 1957, the state began developing a lignite deposit in 
the Gippsland district. This is believed to be the largest 
single lignite deposit in the world. Other mineral re- 
sources include antimony, silver, and tin. Victoria also 
has fertile so! and gum and eucalyptus forests. 

Climate. Victoria has a cooler climate than most of 
Australia, because it lies farther south than the rest of 
the mainland. January temperatures average 70°F., 
and July temperatures average 50°F. From 10 to 20 
inches of rain falls in the northwestern section of the 
state. Most of the southern part has an annual rainfall 
of 20 to 40 inches. A small area in the east has from 
40 to 60 inches of rain a year. 

The People and Their Work. About 2,453,000 persons 
live in Victoria. More than half of them live in Mel- 
bourne. About nine tenths of the people are of British 
descent. 

Chief crops include barley, hay, oats, potatoes, and 
wheat. Many kinds of fruit grow in Victoria. Stock 
raising and dairy farming are also important industries. 
The state has iron foundries, textile factories, and 
woolen mills, Products include agricultural implements, 
chemicals, dyes, foods, leather, paints, paper, rubber 
products, tobacco, and wines. 

Transportation. The state owns about 4,700 miles of 
railroads. Several airlines serve the state. 

Education. Children between the ages of 6 and 14 
must attend school. The government provides free 
elementary and high-school education. The University 
of Melbourne was founded in 1853. | 

Government. The British Crown appoints a governor 
for Victoria, on the advice of the Victorian parliament. 
But a premier actually heads the government, assisted 
by a cabinet of ministers. The legislature consists of a 
34-member upper house that serves six years, and a 
66-member lower house that serves three years. Victoria 
sends 10 senators and 33 representatives to the federal 
parliament at Canberra. 

History. George Bass, a British navigator, sighted the 
eastern coast of Victoria in 1797. But colonists did not 
settle permanently in Victoria until 1835. The territory 
formed part of New South Wales until 1851, when it 
became a separate colony. It was named for Queen 
Victoria. 

In 1851, Victoria was the scene of Australia's first 
rich gold discoveries, Gold fieldsin Ballarat and Bendigo 
attracted thousands of settlers. After the gold rush, 
many miners became farmers. The settlers won self- 
government in 1855. C. M. Н. CLARK 
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British Columbia Govt. Travel Bureau 
The Legislative Buildings of Victoria, B.C., form ап im 
posing group overlooking the head of Victoria harbor. 


VICTORIA, British Columbia (pop. 54.584; metro. 
area, 125,500), is the capital and second largest city of 
British Columbia. The city stands on a rolling, rocky 
peninsula at the southern tip of Vancouver Island. The 
Gulf of Georgia separates it from the mainland. Victoria 
is 80 miles northwest of Seattle, Wash., and 80 miles 
southwest of the city of Vancouver. For location, see 
BRITISH COLUMBIA (color map). 

Victoria is one of the most interesting citics in Canada, 
and is often called the Dominion’s most “English” city. 
It has neat flower gardens and narrow, winding streets. 
Its buildings include the stone legislature buildings, the 
Empress Hotel, the Victoria College buildings, and the 
Canadian United Services College. The Dominion 
Government Astrophysical Observatory and the Domin- 
ion Meteorological Observatory are in the city. (See 
Dominion OBSERVATORY.) 

Victoria has mild winters and cool summers, and 
flowers bloom during most of the year. Average temper- 
atures аге 41°F. in January and 63°F. in July and 
August. The city serves as a winter sanctuary for birds 
migrating from colder regions of the continent. Victoria’s 
annual rainfall of 27 inches is less than that of any other 
city on the North Pacific Coast, because it is on the 
sheltered east side of the island’s mountains. Nearby 
Esquimalt has one of the world’s largest dry docks. | 

Industry and Trade. Victoria is an important fishing 
and lumbering center, and serves as a port for ships from 
the Orient and Australia. It has shipyards, and roofing 
and furniture plants. The city is also a favorite tourist 
attraction. 

History. The Hudson’s Bay Company established 
Victoria in 1843 as its Pacific Coast fur-trading head- 
quarters. James Douglas, who later became governor o 
the colony, named it in honor of Queen Victotla- 
Victoria became the capital of the colony of Vancouver 


Island in 1858, and of the colony of British Columbia in 
1868. 1: was made the capital of the province when 
British € olumbia became a part of Canada in 1871. The 
city gro rapidly during the Fraser River gold rush of 
1858 | again when the first railroad reached the 
Pacific ( oast in 1885. Itserved asa key Canadian naval 
base during World War П. Many retired people move 
to Vicı ria to enjoy its mild climate, The city has a 
mayor incil government. Roosaxa Hao-Baows 
Sec 1150 Bnrrisu CoLumera (color pictures). 


VICTORIA, Hong Kong (pop. 850,000; met. area, 


1,980. ^; alt. 50 ft.), serves as the capital of that British 
crown : lony. Large offices and government buildings 
stand ng the water front in the central part of the 
city. To crowded Chinese section surrounds the down- 
town атса of the bustling city. See also Hono Kono 
(Description). 


VICTORIA, LAKE. See LAKE VICTORIA. 

VICTORIA CROSS. See Decorations AND MEDALS 
(British Commonwealth). 

VICTORIA DAY commemorates the birthday of 
Queen Victoria on May 24, 1819. The people of the 
British Commonwealth have always celebrated the 
birthday of the ruling monarch as a patriotic holiday, 
During the long lifetime of Queen Victoria, her birth- 


day came to have a special meaning. After her death, 
people continued to celebrate her birthday as a day on 
which to express their loyalty to the British Empire. 


In the сапу 1900s, the people of Canada celebrated 
Queen Victoria's birthday as Empire Day. The name 
was chuinged to Commonwealth Day in 1947. Common- 
wealth Day is not a legal holiday. Canadians now cele- 
brate Victoria Day and the official birthday of the 
reigning monarch as a legal holiday on the Monday 
before May 25. Ravwoxp Ноут Jann 

VICTORIA DESERT. See Great VICTORIA Deserr. 

VICTORIA FALLS is a waterfall that David Living- 
stone discovered in South Africa in 1855. The explorer 
named it in honor of Queen Victoria of England. The 
Victori Falls lie between Northern and Southern Rho- 
desia, bout halfway between the mouth and source of 
the Zambezi River. The Zambezi is about a mile wide 
at this point and drops suddenly into a deep, narrow 
chasm. A canyon about 40 miles long permits the water 
to flow out of its confining trough. The height of the 
falls varies from 256 feet at the right bank to 354 feet 
in the center. 

The mist and spray created by Victoria Falls can be 
seen for several miles. This cloud and the constant roar 
caused the people of the area to name the falls Mosiloa- 
tunya, which means the smoke that thunders. A public park 
is near the falls. Since 1938, a hydroelectric plant has 
produced a small amount of power at the falls. A rail- 
way bridge crosses the river just below the point where 
the waters rush out of the chasm. Harry R. RUDIN 

See also Arrica (color picture); SEVEN WONDERS OF 
THE WORLD; WATERFALL. 4 4 

VICTORIA LAND is part of the Antarctic subconti- 
nent. It lies on the shore of the Ross Sea almost due 
south of New Zealand. Sir James Ross discovered the 
region during his 1839-1843 expedition. He claimed it 
for Great Britain. Victoria Land is sometimes called 
South Victoria Land. : 

VICTORIAN AGE. See Great Brrrain (The Reign 
of Victoria), 


VICTORY, WINGED. See Women Veron 

VICTORY, WINGLESS. See esosccm. 

VICTORY LOAN. See Lisssry Loss 

VICTORY MEDAL. Sec Decozanoss axo Марая 
(Other Service Medals) 

VICUÑA, cit KOON yuh, is the smallest member of 
the camel family. It lives in the Andes Mountains of 
Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia, in areas from 12,000 to 
15,000 feet above sea level. Is home is generally above 
the snow line and difficult to reach. The vicuña and 
guanaco are the two wild member of the camel fam 
ily in South America. The other two relatives of the 
camel in South America, the alpaca and llama, are 
domesticated. None of the four has а hump. 

The vicuña is about 3 feet high at the shoulder and 
weighs 75 to 100 pounds. It has a long, slender neck and 
a head like а deer. Vicuñas eat gram. They usually live 
in herds which contain one male and 6 to 10 females. 
They have remarkable sight, speed, and endurance. 

Vicuñas have finer fleece than any other woolbear- 
ing animal. The hairs are less than two thousandths of 
an inch thick—lew than half as thick as the finest 


New York Zoological Society 
The Vicuña Is a Humpless Member of the Соте! Family. 


shecp's wool. The color of the upper body is reddish 
yellow to deep tan or reddish brown. The belly and 
lower legs are white. The fleece grows until it hangs 
below the flanks and knees. Only the inner fleece is 
used. It is especially good for high-grade worsted. The 
Peruvian government controls the slaughter of the ani- 
mals and the sale of the fleece in that country. 

The ancient Inca Indians protected vicuñas and 
hunted them only once in four years. Only royalty could 
use the fleece. a 

ntific Classification. The vicuña belongs to the 
etn Camelidae. It is classified as genus Lama, species 
vicugna. VICTOR Н. CAHALANE 

See also GuANACO. 

VIDEO. See TELEVISION. 
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Vienna covered an area of 1063 square 
Nazi occupation, when its boundaries w 
include a total of 469 square miles. Befor 
П, nearly two million persons, or almost 
people of Austria, lived in Vienna. Duri 
population decreased by about 500,000 
again after the war. Also after the war, the 
its boundaries to make it nearer to its var size 


Vienna now covers about 160 square miles : 

А branch of the Danube River called the Danube 
Canal runs through Vienna from northwest to s 
cast. Many beautiful bridges have been buil 
canal. А small stream, called the Wien, fk 

The center of Vienna is called the Inner City. V ко 
has several wide boulevards, which were built 
ancient city walls once stood. The inner boulevard, ‹ 
Ringstrasse, is the city's most famous street, A circle 
splendid parks edges this boulevard. The Ringstrass 
surrounds the Inner City, where most of the government 
buildings and other famous buildings are located. Пк 
Inner City still has many narrow, irregular strects, but 
some old sections have been replaced by modern ave- 
nues and apartment houses. In 1893 a boulevard called 
the Giirtelstrasse was built outside the circle made by 
the Ringstrasse. 

Famous Buildings. Saint Stephen’s Cathedral is prob- 
ably the most famous building in Vienna. The church 


cross th 


gash: co ı1 the Central part of the Inser Chy, les gues- 
"Te spire rises 450 feet above the city. Soins Se- 
m— diy damaged curing Ward War 11, bust 
жар: 1 after the war 

Th Lings of the imperial palace, called he IE 
burg iihwesn of Saint Stephen's Cathedral Коше. 
the 12". until 1918 the Hofbung was the residence of 
be H иҗ rulers of Austria. The bmperial 1 Ламу 
b onc с Hofburg's finest buildings. 

Jus «mite the palace are two beautifully domad 
buik!i ı Italian Renaimance style. These ат the 
mase { an and of natural history. The modem 
Greek parliament building stands northeast of the 
mie Ihe Rathaus or Town Hall, is a Gothic 
basil ı the center of a small park. ‘The clock tower 
on the thaus is 320 feet high. The building has in it 
the cit library, the Historical Museum, and а famous 
histor» ! collection of weapons. 


Nor í the Rathaus Park is the University of Vi- 
It in Renaissance style. The Court, oc Hot- 


mna 
burg, | cater, another Renaissance building, faces the 
Каћа on the inner side of the Ringstrame. Other fine 
buildines on this boulevard include the Academy of 
Art, tho Stock Exchange, and the Austrian Museum of 
Art and Industries. The Opera House, abo located 
here, vas partially destroyed during Word War 11, 
Reno tion of the building was completed in 1955. 
Vie ou has many gardens, parks, squares, and beau 
tiful vuments. The city is famous for its worker’ 
apartiocnt buildings, which were put up after World 
War I ‘or families with low incomes. These were mod- 
em housing developments with libraries, swimming 
pools. ind playgrounds. Outside the city, other housing 
devel ents were built in the form of garden suburbs. 


The People. The people of Vienna speak the German 
langue and are descended from the same stock as the 
Сет. 1з of southern Bavaria. But the Viennese culture 
has al. ays been different from that of Germany. Even 


the la: cuage has had a softer sound than German or- 
dinar has, The Viennese were Austrians, but they 
were „iso citizens of the world. Their character is ex- 
pressed in the famous Viennese word Gemütlichkeit. This 


word cxpresses the Viennese enjoyment of the good 
things of life, including friendship, music, and dancing. 
Most of the people of Vienna are Roman Catholics. 
The city once had about 200,000 Jews, but they were 
almost all killed or driven away in World War 11. 
Education and Culture. Vienna has been the home of 
many famous composers, writers, and scientists. Great 
composers, such as Joseph Haydn, Wolfgang Amadeus 
Mozart, Ludwig van Beethoven, Franz Peter Schubert, 
Johannes Brahms, and Johann Le all made тек 
homes in Vienna. Arnold Schénberg, the modem 
poser, was also a Viennese. Sigmund Freud, who devel- 
oped psychoanalysis, lived in Vienna until tbc time of 
the Nazi occupation. 
The Unive of Vienna has for many years been a 
famous center of learning. It has been especially well 
known for its medical college. The city also had many 
special schools, including the Conservatory of Music a 
Polytechnic Institute, and an academy of Oriental 
guages. Vienna has long been famous for its many fine 
museums and art galleries. д 
Industry and Trade. At various times, the chief prod- 
ucts manufactured in Vienna have included machinery, 
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Belvedere Pelece, completed in 1723, & one of бе meny 
imposing bvëdings to be seen ia and wear Мове Vianna. 


the people of Vienna fought in the streets, but governe 
ment troops suppressed the rebellion 

The Hapsburgs continued to mule in thelr capital 
until after World War I. In 1914, Vienna became the 
first war capital of Europe, when Austria declared war 
on Serbia, and World War I began The city was made 
the capital of the Austrian Repoblic at the end of the 
iem had one of the most modem and efficient city 
governments in the world during the 1920's Socialists 
(Social Democrats) remained in office in Vienna even 
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VIENNA, CONGRESS OF 


ngelbert Dollfuss ame dictator of Austria in 
1934 the г nal govern ıt declared 
the Soci tv illegal, and arrested Vienna's city of- 


nna fought in the streets for 
мі children were killed in 


par а 
workers of V 


Men 


ur days 


tals 


П won 


c government turned heavy gunfire 


ent buildings 


German forces marched into Austria and 
Vienna became the capital of 
à The city ceased to be a center of 
n culture and learning. During World War II, 
was badly hit bv bombing and gunfire. The 
manufacturing sections suffered 
most. Soviet forces marched into Vienna in April, 1945. 


em 


idges, and 
The city was then divided into Allied zones of occupa- 


work of rebuilding Vienna began. 
The occupying armies left Vienna in 1955, when Aus- 
The famous Vienna 


R. Јонх Кати 


Чоп, and the 
tria again became a sovereign state. 
Opera House was reopened in 1955. 

See also DANUBE River; HAPSBURG. 

VIENNA, CONGRESS OF, was a meeting at Vienna 
in 1814 and 1815. Important Europcan diplomats met 
to remake the map of Europe after Napolcon's defcat. 

Austria was represented by Prince Metternich; Great 
Britain by Lord Castlereagh, and later by the Duke of 
Wellington and Lord Clancarty; Russia by Czar Alex- 
ander I; and Prussia by Wilhelm von Humboldt and 
Prince Karl August von Hardenberg. The diplomats of 
these four great powers had secretly agreed to rule the 
conference, but they differed on the division of lands in 
Poland and Saxony. The French minister, Charles 
Maurice de Talleyrand-Périgord, won advantages for 
France by making the most of these disagreements. 

The Congress was instrumental in bringing back the 
rulers of France, Spain, Italy, Portugal, The Netherlands, 
and of some German states. It violated the principle 
of nationality by joining together lands inhabited by 
different peoples. The Congress united Belgium and 
The Netherlands, in spite of the different languages and 
customs of the two countries. It gave the Italian prov- 
inces of Lombardy and Venetia to Austria. It redivided 
Poland among Russia, Prussia, and Austria. Denmark 
lost Norway to Sweden. Prussia received Swedish Pomer- 
ania and the Rhine provinces. Great Britain obtained 
control of Cape Colony, Ceylon, Helgoland, and Mal- 
ta. Russia received Finland from Sweden and Bessa- 
rabia from Turkey. 

See also Arx-LA-CHAPELLE, CONGRESS OF; ALEXANDER 
(I) of Russia; METTERNICH, PRINCE VON; TALLEYRAND. 

VIENTIANE, уулу TTAHN (pop. 100,000; alt. 557 
ft.) is the capital of Laos, in southeastern Asia. It lies on 
the Mekong River. Vientiane is an important trading 
center for such products as teakwood, cotton, and hides. 
For location, see Laos (map). 

VIEQUES ISLAND. See Puerro Rico (color map). 

VIERECK, PETER (1916- ), an American poet and 
political writer, won the 1949 Pulitzer prize in poetry 
for Terror and Decorum (1948). His terse, perceptive 
poetry also includes Strike Through the Mask! (1950) 
and The First Morning (1952). He proposed a “new 
conservatism” in such prose works as Shame and Glory 
of the Intellectuals (1953) and Education in a Free Society 
(1959). Viereck was born in New York City. 
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A Farm Woman in Vietnam 
walks to the market in town. 
Like most Vietnamese, she wears 
trousers, a blouse, and a tunic. 
The map, right, shows Vietnam's 
location in Southeast Asia. 


VIETNAM, ve ET NAHM, is the largest of three 
countries formed in 1954 from what had been French 
Indochina. It lies in the tropics, on a large peninsula of 
Southeast Asia. The land varies from low coastal plains 
and broad, flat river deltas to high, wooded mountains. 
Farmers cultivate rice in the humid, well-irrigated low- 
lands. Vietnam also produces large quantities of rubber 
and copra (dried coconut meat). 

After Vietnamese Communists defeated the French 
in 1954, an international conference at Geneva divided 
Vietnam into two parts. The Republic of Vietnam, or 
South Vietnam, is an independent country with 18 
capital at Saigon. The Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam, or North Vietnam, is communist. The capital 
of North Vietnam is Hanoi. 


The Land and Its Resources 


Location, Size, and Surface Features. Vietnam covers 
an area of 127,250 square miles. The Color Map shows 
that this long, narrow country stretches from the moun- 
tainous Chinese border in the north, along the South 
China Sea to the east and the south. Vietnam has three 
divisions that also are natural regions. 


——— FACTS IN BRIEF 


Types о! Government: South Vietnam, Republic; North 


Vietnam, Communist dictatorship. 
Copitols: 5 Vietnam, Saigon; North Vietnam, Hanoi 
Divisions: th Vietnam, 36 provinces, | prefecture 
(Saigon autonomous cities; North Vietnam, 33 prov 
inces, 2 autonomous zones for racial minorities 


Heads o! State: South Vietnam, President; North Vietnam 
President. who is first secretary of the Lao Dong (Com: 
Munist) party. 

legislatures: South Vietnam, National Assembly, 123 


member rth Vietnam, Legislative Assembly, about 300 
membe 

Area: 127,250 square miles: South Vietnam, 66,350 
square : North Vietnam, 60,900 square miles. Greatest 
distan »rth-south), 1,000 miles; (east-west), 300 miles. 
Coast ibout 1,250 miles. 


Elevation: Highest, 10,308 feet above sea level, Fan Si 
Pan on thc China border. Lowest, sea level along coast 

Population ,500,000 (South Vietnam, 11,000,000; 
North | 14,500,000). Density, 200 persons to the 
Square mile. Distribution, South Vietnam, rural, 80 per 
cent; urban, 20 per cent. 

Chief Products: Agriculture, coffee, copra, fruits, rice, 
rubber, sugar, tea, tobacco, vegetables. Fishing Industry, 
bass, shc llfish, tuna. Forest Products, bamboo, cinnamon, 
quinine. Manufacturing and Processing, beer, cement, chemi- 


cals, processed foods, textiles, tobacco products, wine. 
Flag: South Vietnam, Three narrow horizontal crimson 
Stripes stretch across a deep yellow field. North Vietnam, 


A large yellow star is centered on a red field. See Frac 
(color picture, Flags of Asia). 

„National Anthem: South Vietnam, *Tieng Goi Thanh 
Nien” (“Call to Youth"). 

1 Money: Basic unit, South Vietnam, Piaster, For its value 
in dollars, see Money (table, Values). 
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1 INCH 1,200 MILES | 


The U.S. Is About 28 Times the Size of Vietnam. 


Tonkin faces China on the north, and Laos on the 
west. High, heavily wooded mountains rise along the 
borders. Vietnam’s highest peak, Fan Si Pan, towers 
10,308 feet near Lao Kay. The land slopes down from 
the mountains to the Red River delta. Most of the 
people of Tonkin live on the rich farm lands of the delta. 

Annam extends south from Tonkin along the South 
China Sea. Long, narrow Annam rises from coastal 
plains westward to a plateau, then to the jungle-covered 
Truong Son Mountains. The coastal plains of Annam 
have poorer soils than those in the other two regions. 
In 1957, the government began to encourage settlement 
of the plateau area. 

Cochin China forms the southern part of Vietnam. 
Life in this low, flat region centers around the fertile 
lands of the Mekong River delta, and around Saigon. 
The land rises gradually north and northeast of Saigon 
to the “red earth” area, famous for vast plantations. 


Rice, the Chief Crop of Vietnam, is eoten ot oll mech. The 
Vietnamese usually grow it on smoll, irrigated plots of land. 


Rivers. The Red River flows across Tonkin into the 
Gulf of Tonkin. It floods during heavy rains, often 
destroying villages. About 1,500 miles of dikes in the 
Red River delta help prevent flood damage and im- 
prove irrigation. The Tien Giang and Han Giang, 
branches of the Mekong River in Cochin China, do not 
flood, but overflow gently, depositing rich silt on nearby 
lands. 

Natural Resources. The rich alluvial soils of the Red 
and Mekong River deltas are Vietnam’s chief natural 
resource. Forests cover nearly half the land. They grow 
chiefly in the mountains and on the plateaus. Forest 
products include bamboo, cinnamon, and quinine 

North Vietnam has the country's chief known mineral 
resources, such as coal, phosphates, manganese. zinc, 
tin, and iron orc. Minerals found in South Vietnam 
include peat, lead, limestone, zinc, and molybdenum. 

Vietnam's coastal waters, rivers, and canals teem 
with fish, especially snappers, bass, and tuna. 

Climate. In the north, temperatures average 85^F. 
in June and 62°F. in February. Heavy rains and ty- 
phoons occur during the summer in North tnam, 
and from August through October in central Vietnam 
Hue receives about. 116 inches of rain a year. South 
Vietnam has a monsoon climate, with a rainy season 
and a dry season. Saigon receives an average of 80 
inches of rain annually. The south has an average June 
temperature of 86°F. and a February average of 79°F. 


Life of the People 


5,500,000, 
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The People. Vietnam has a population of 


d 


ok 


LL. 


with 11,000,000 in South Vietnam and 14,500,000 in 
North About 88 of 100 persons in 
Vietnam are Vietnamese, a mixture of Mongolian and 
Indonesian, or Malaysian, races 


Vietnam every 

Che Vietnamese cul- 
ture and language show the influence of neighboring 
China. Most Vietnamese practice a mixture of Taoism 
and Buddhism, two religions of Chinese origin. See 
BUDDHISTS; CONFUCIUS; Taorsts. 

About 5,600 public and private schools provide edu- 
cation in the Republic of Vietnam. There are univer- 
sities at Saigon, Huc, and Dalat. 

Almost all Vietnamese live on the plains. The Red 
River delta averages 1,500 persons to the square mile. 
The average drops to as few as 40 to the square mile in 
the mountains. 

Fhe cooperative village forms the basis of Vietnamese 
society. A mayor, or headman, a vice-mayor, and a 
council of notables govern each v illage. Their responsi- 
bilities include supervision of building, maintenance of 
irrigation projects, and storage of rice. 

In the north and in the southern cities, houses gen- 
erally have solid construction and stand on the ground. 
Many are built of brick. The houses of southern farms 
and villages often stand on stilts, so that floodwaters 
will not damage them. They have mud walls and 
thatched roofs. 

Cities. Saigon, the capital and chief port of South 
Vietnam, is the center of a large metropolitan area. 
Hue is the country's cultural center. The chief cities of 
North Vietnam are Hanoi, the capital and largest city, 
and Haiphong, the center of commerce and industry. 
See HAIPHONG; HANOI; SAIGON. 


Work of the People 


Agriculture. About go of every 100 Vietnamese are 
farmers. They grow rice, the chief crop, on small paddies 
in the irrigated river lowlands. Vietnam ranks among 
the leading countries in the production of rice, rubber, 
and copra (dried coconut meat). Cochin China and 
southern Annam supply most of the rubber and coco- 
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Saigon is the tal of South 
Vietnam. It is t ontry's chief 
seapor! and center of o 
large metropc area, 
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nuts. Other leading agricultural products include 
coffee, tea, sugar, fruits, and vegetables. 

Manufacturing. Small plants manufacture 
s, glass products, textiles, matches, so 


chem- 
tobacco 


ice 


products, leather, and cement. The food-processing 
industry consists mainly of rice mills, sugar refineries, 
and fish-drying and fish-processing plants 


Transportation. Rivers and canals serve as Vietnam's 
chief transportation system. Canal barges, sinall motor- 
powered junks, and small boats called sampans carry 


passengers and freight to many parts of interior, 


South Vietnam has about 9,000 miles of roads, includ- 
ing about 3,000 miles of dirt roads that cannot be used 
during the rainy season. It has about 1,000 miles of rail- 
roads, and North Vietnam has about 400 miles. Avia- 


tion has greatly helped to solve Vietnam's transporta- 
tion problem. Regular service is maintained between 
the chief cities of South Vietnam. 


Government 


The voters of the Republic of Vietnam elect a presi- 
dent to a five-year term. They also elect 123 members 
of a one-chamber national assembly to three-year 
terms. The judicial department has few judges. The 
Vietnamese seldom use courts to settle civil disputes. 
Local officials usually decide these cases. 


History 


Early Days. Vietnamese tribes first settled in the 
Red River delta about 400 в.с. China conquered these 
tribes during the 100’s в.с. In Ар. 939, the tribes 
revolted and created their own empire. At about that 
time, the Vietnamese began to push south from the Red 
River region. By the late 1700's, the Vietnamese occu- 
pied all present-day Vietnam. 

Between about rooo and 1800, the Vietnamese 
fought many wars with their neighbors in southeastern 
Asia, and also with the Chinese. In 1284, Vietnam 
defeated the forces of Kublai Khan, the Mongol ruler 
who controlled most of Asia during the 1200's. 
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Source: Latest available official figures. 1 Cities marked by dagger are in North Vietnam. Cities not marked are in South Vietnam. 


French Rule. French Roman Catholic missionaries 
, ) arrive in Vietnam in the 1600's. The Vietnam» 


esc з tried. unsuccessfully to prevent them from 
establishing missions. Persecution of the missionaries 
incre sed during the 1800's, and Napoleon III sent a 
fleet io Vietnam in 1858. The French first seized Sai- 
gon. (hen conquered Cochin China and made it a 
French colony in 1864. During the next 20 years, the 
Fre: gained control of Annam and Tonkin, and 
madc them protectorates. Anti-French uprisings oc- 
curre! almost from the start of the occupation 


Struggle for Independence. The Japanese took over 
the | ;ench Indochinese colonies during World War I, 
and used them as bases of operation for invasions of 
Sout!,cast Asia. At the end of the war, Ho Chi Minh, a 
com nunist leader of the Vietnam League for Independ- 
єпсє. known as Vietminh, established an independent 
Vietnamese government called the Democratic Repub- 
lic of Vietnam. The French recognized it as a free state 
in the French Union, But in December, 1946, fighting 
broke out between the French and the Vietminh forces, 
and France withdrew its recognition. 

At first, the fighting seemed to be a rebellion against 
the French rule. But it developed into a major struggle 
for southeast Asia between the Communist and West- 
ern powers. Russia and Communist China backed Ho 
Chi Minh, while the United States aided the French. 

In March, 1949, the French restored to power the 
emperor of Annam, Bao-Dai, who had ruled that state 
until 1945. The French believed that they could attract 
non-(‘ommunist Vietnamese away from the Vietminh 
if they created a new state of Vietnam. But most non- 
Conıınunist Vietnamese resented the French even more 
than the Vietminh, and refused to cooperate. 

in 1954, France suffered a decisive blow with the loss 
of the Dien Bien Phu fortress. The siege of the fortress 
cost Ihe French about 16,000 casualties, and the Com- 
munists 20,000. 

South Vietnamese Independence. In 1954, an inter- 
national conference at Geneva, Switzerland, divided 
Vietnam into two parts, at about the 17th parallel. 
Northern Vietnam remained Communist. In 1955, the 
people in the south chose Prime Minister Ngo-dinh- 
Diem as chief of state to replace Emperor Bao-Dai. 
Diem proclaimed Vietnam a republic and himself as 
president. The Diem government introduced reforms 
to distribute the land among more farmers. It also built 
new factories during the 1950's. Westey В. Fisuet 


Related Articles in Wonrp Воок include: 


Haiphon, Laos Rice 
Hanoi i Mekong River Rubber 
Ho Chi Minh Mongol Empire Saigon 


Indochina Ngo-dinh-Diem "Thailand 


Outline 


1. The Land and Its Resources 
Il. Life of the People 
Ш. Work of the People 


IV. Government 
V. History 


Questions 
What are the leading products of Vietnam? i 
What two kinds of governments does Vietnam have? 
What serves as Vietnam’s chief transportation system: 
What are the three natural regions of Vietnam? s 
How do Vietnamese farmers prevent flood damage? 
What is the chief export item of Vietnam? 


VIEUX CARRE. See New OnrzANs (Architecture). 


VIGNY, ALFRED DE 


VIEUXTEMPS, vrus ТАЛУ, HENRI FRANCOIS 
JOSEPH (1820-1881), was a Belgian violinist and com- 
poser. He is probably best known for his six violin con. 
certos, of which the Concerto No. 4 in D minor is the 
most popular. Vieuxternps was solo violinist to the 
czar, and profesor at the St. Petersburg Conservatory 
from 1846 to 1852. Не became a professor in Brussels in 
1871. Не was bom at Verviers Dosorey DeLay 

VIGIL. See Koacarrs лхо Кхюнтноор (picture) 

VIGILANTE, vy uh LAN ter, is a member of a self- 
appointed citizen group or vigilance committee. ‘The 
word vigilante comes from the Latin verb гае, which 
means fo watch. 

During pioneer days of United States history, the 
authorities often found themselves unable to enforce the 
laws. Sometimes the only law officer for many miles 
around was the United States marshal, and it was im- 
possible for him to police all his territory. In these 
situations, the citizens frequently formed vigilance com- 
mittees. These committees took the law into their own 
hands and dealt out swift punishment to offenders 


Wells Fargo Bank & Trust Co. 


San Francisco Vigilantes wore this badge os identification 
during the 1850's. The eye in the center was a symbol of the 
committee's watchfulness for lawbreakers. 


Sometimes innocent persons were punished. But often 
the vigilantes were the only force to preserve order in the 
half-settled frontier territories. One of the most active 
early groups of vigilantes was the San Francisco Vigi- 
lance Committee formed in 1851. Jons R. ALDEN 

See also Pioneer Lire (Law and Order). 

VIGNY, vez NYEE, ALFRED DE (1797-1863), 
Comre De Vicny, was a leading French romantic poet. 
He was one of the most thoughtful and philosophical 
French romantic writers. His best poems were published 
in a volume called Poèmes Antiques et Modernes (1882). 
His play Chatterton (1835) was considered a major tri- 
umph for the Romantic movement. He also wrote Les 
Destinées (1864); and a diary, Journal d'un Poète (1867), 
which expressed his pessimistic, embittered outlook on 
life. He was born in Touraine. WALLACE FOWLIE 
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VIKING was a member of the Scandinavian bands 
of sea rovers who launched a series of devastating and 
ful raids on England, France Germany, Ireland, 
Italy, and Spain between the 700's and the 1100s. 
The vikings also explored and settled Greenland and 
Iceland. They tried to establish settlem 
but did not succeed. 
ikings were also called Nort men, Norsemen, or 
Danes. They were a Nordic people, and were the anc 
tors of the Norwegians, Swedes, and Dan 
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ents in America, 


з of today. 
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spoke a rman dialect that resemble 
language spoken in Е agland at the time. The viki 
used the Runic (see Rune). 
The vi adventurous people who loved 
war and fightin re skillful and daring nen. 
hey we st efficient shipbuild ms in 
Europe. T Swift, high-prowed ships carried raidin 
to most of the known world at that time and 
oss the Atlantic to the unknown. The viking killed, 
stole, and burned wherever they landed. The churches 


d 
America 


A.D. 900's —— 


= VOYAGES OF 
(| — — THE VIKINGS 


The Powerful Vikings began attacking the coasts of England 
about 787. It is believed that they reached the coast of North 
America in the 900's. The horned helmet, bronze lance, and curi- 
ous curved trumpet, left, show the skill of viking craftsmen. The 
finely carved chariot, right, dates from about ће 850's. 


of Europe offered a special prayer for help against the 
vikings. It was “God, deliver us from the fury of the 
Northmen.” 

One of the major causes for the viking invasions was 
the growth of population in their own countries, which 
increased the need for land and for other sources of 
income. Political conditions at home may have added 
to this restlessness. In addition, the vikings were always 
a seafaring people, who lived near or on the shores of the 
sea, The term viking comes from the old Norse word vik, 
meaning bay or inlet. It was easy for these northern 
people to take to their ships and seek their fortunes 
elsewhere when the situation became serious at home. 

Viking invasions were at first simply acts of piracy 
and plunder. But, in many cases, they led to important 
settlements. The vikings strongly influenced the devel- 
opment of Europe for many years. The daring and 
imagination with which they roamed the seas gave rise 
to many colorful stories and poems, called sagas, about 
their deeds. But fiction can hardly surpass the amazing 
reality of viking deeds. 


Life of the Vikings 


The Work of the People. The vikings did not spend 
all their time at sea or in raiding. They planted crops 


in the spring before they set out on raids, and returned 


FEES 


in the middle of summer to harvest them. After the 
harvest, the raiders left home again, and did not return 
until winter. 

During the winter, the vikings spent their time at 
home preparing for next year's raids. They also enjoyed 
playing various games during the long, cold evenings. 
'They played a game similar to chess, and various dice 
games. The king and the nobles often had special enter- 
tainment such as horse fights, performing dogs, music, 
or jugglers, for their guests. 

Some of the vikings worked in the cod, herring, and 
seal fisheries. Others made salt or tar. Two important 
occupations were the making of metal tools and wea- 
pons, and shipbuilding. The vikings were amazingly 
skillful shipbuilders and navigators. They usually built 
small, shallow ships, about 70 feet long and 16 feet wide. 
But they did construct some ships that measured as long 
as 300 feet. The ships were propelled by oars, with 
sometimes a single sail to help in maneuvering. The 
ships usually carried small crews of about 30 or 40 men. 
But they were so skillfully made and so daringly 
handled that the vikings could go anywhere in them. 

Characteristics. The ferocity of the viking raiders 
terrified the people of Europe. Not only were they 
cruel, but also they carried on their raids with zest and 
efficiency. The viking raiders struck swiftly and secretly. 
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The Vikings Were Daring Explorers as well as fierce 
fighters. Although they did not know of the compass, the sextant, 


After hiding their boats, they pounced on their unsus- 
pecting victims. The raiders had the upper hand before 
the invaded people knew what had happened. They 
killed, robbed, burned, and then escaped with such 
thorough preparation and with such speed that their 
victims had no opportunity even to try to punish them. 

The vikings seemed to go mad during the heat of 
battle. Berserker, their name for a warrior, has come to 
be associated with insanity (see BERSERKER). These 
warriors seemed to enjoy destroying their victim's prop- 
erty, and went about it with horrible thoroughness. 
Fire was one of their favorite weapons. The vikings were 
equally merciless in killing the defeated, slaying not 
only men but also women and children. They often 
raided religious centers, because these were good sources 
of booty, and were poorly defended. 

Although the vikings fought with savage cruelty, they 
had great courage. They enjoyed fighting, but they also 
loved adventure, as their amazing voyages show. 

The qualities of intelligence and imagination that 
made the vikings such good navigators helped them in 
other ways. They soon learned to find and steal the 
horses when they invaded a village or town. As they 
began to settle in the invaded areas, they became skill- 
ful horsemen. Some of the invaded people learned to 
protect themselves against the swift raids of the vikings 
by surrounding their cities and towns with stout walls. 
But the vikings quickly learned how to besiege and 
subdue walled towns. They also became masters in 
fortifying the places that they captured. 

The vikings learned rapidly from the more civilized 
people they attacked. For example, they quickly adop- 
ted the Christian religion. The vikings originally wor- 
shiped the Norse gods, such as Odin and Thor (see 
Мүтногову). In the 800’s, Christian missionaries began 
to travel among them to preach their religion. Before 
long, many vikings in Ireland, England, Normandy, 


and the Scandinavian countries became devout Chris- 
tians. 
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and other instruments of navigation, viking raiders fearlessly 
sailed their small boats across great expanses of ocean. 


As the vikings became more civilized, they gave up 
their cruelty and their savage love of destruction. 
Another impressive sign of the viking's intelligence was 
their ability to shift from piracy to реас‹ 
ductive commerce. It is true that the viking pirates 
destroyed much. They disturbed the old way of life in 
medieval Europe. But this often permitted experimen- 
tation and the growth of new ideas. By quickly chang- 
ing from pirates to traders, the vikings helped develop 
commerce. The viking invasions helped create a new 
Europe. 


Viking Invasions 


The viking voyages and conquests include the sea- 
roving activities of the Swedes, Danes, and Norwegians. 
Medieval writers did not always distinguish carefully 
from what country their attackers came. They often 
used such terms as viking, Northman, or Dane in a 
general way. But it is possible to discover what areas 
each of the different Scandinavian peoples invaded. 

The Swedish Vikings raided along the rivers of Ger- 
many, and conquered the area that is now western 
Russia. Small bands of Swedish sailors, called Varan- 
gians, established themselves on the shores of the Baltic 
Sea, the Gulf of Finland, and Lake Ladoga in the 800's. 
From there, they sailed up the Volkhov River and 
crossed the Dnepr River, 

The Varangians built forts that soon became towns 
and trading centers. Kiev was the capital of the Varan- 
gian state. The word Russia may come from the name 
of a Varangian tribe, called Rus, or Rhos. 

The Varangians soon pushed south from their strong- 
holds on the Dnepr River to the Black Sea, and from 
there to the Bosporus. They raided and pillaged the 
entire area. In the early 900°, they attacked Constan- 
tinople (now Istanbul). The Byzantine emperor had to 
pay a large sum of gold in order to save the city. The 
courage, daring, and skill of these raiders impresse 
the Byzantines, and the emperor set up a special Varan- 
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gian guard for his personal protection. The Varangians 
were too few in number to maintain their identity over 
so great a stretch of land. By the year 1000, they had 
merged completely with the surrounding Slavic peoples. 

The Danish Vikings raided England, France, Spain, 
and arvas along the coast of the Mediterranean Sea. 
Their travels covered most of western Europe. They 
sailed up such great rivers as the Elbe, Garonne, Loire, 
Rhine. Rhône, Scheldt, Seine, and Somme. Few of the 
larger ‘owns in this area escaped their destructive raids. 
Many of them suffered repeated attacks. For example, 
the Danes destroyed Paris in 845 and 856. They be- 
sieged the city again in 885. This time, the Frankish 
emperor Charles the Fat paid the Danes to keep them 
from destroying it again. Many cities of Spain, includ- 
ing Seville, suffered from the attacks of the Danes. 

These tireless raiders sailed through the Strait of 
Gibraltar into the Mediterranean Sea. They attacked 
Provence in southern France, the Balearic Islands, and 
Italy. The Danes also defeated the Moors in Morocco. 

The Danes in England. The Danish raids on England 
began late in the 700’s, and continued for more than 
300 years. In the late 800’s, a powerful Danish force 
established a base on English soil at York. The Danes 
marched from this base to conquer wherever they could. 
They were particularly successful in Northumbria, East 
Anglia, and the northern half of Mercia. The territory 
they controlled was called the Danelaw, and they forced 
the English to pay a tax, the Danegeld (see DANEGELD). 
The invaders met strong opposition from Alfred, King 
of Wessex. Alfred checked the forward progress of the 
invaders in 878, His success against the Danes is one 
of the reasons why he is honored with the title of 
“Great” (see ALFRED THE GREAT). 

For a time, Alfred’s successors continued to hold 
back the Danes. They even recaptured some territory. 
But new raiding parties attacked England in 980. Both 
Danes and Norwegians took part in these raids. Olaf 
Trygvasson, also called King Olaf I of Norway, joined 
King Sweyn Forkbeard of Denmark in the сапу 99o's. 
These two viking leaders had one success after another. 
They returned home in 995, but Sweyn resumed the 
attacks in 1003, His raiders swept through England. 

In 1013, Ethelred, King of Wessex, fled the country 
and Sweyn became King of England. His son Canute, 
or Knut, succeeded him. Canute later became king of 
Denmark and Norway also. Under Canute, the vikings 
held a huge empire and completely controlled the 
North Sea. After he died, they lost control of England. 

The Danes in France. The vikings who occupied and 
gave their name to Normandy in northern France were 
mostly Danes. Rollo, or Hrolf, led the vikings in a long 
and bitter struggle with Charles the Simple, King of the 
West Franks. King Charles could not drive the invaders 
out, and they could not gain ground against the 
Franks. In 911, the invaders and the invaded reached 
an agreement. King Charles recognized Rollo as duke 
of Normandy, Rollo became a Christian, and pledged 
his loyalty to the king. He also agreed to defend sp 
mandy and help repel future invaders. The Danes o 
Normandy kept in touch with their homeland for a long 
time, Scandinavian influences still remain, particularly 
in the names of places and even in the clothes and cus- 
toms of the Norman people. See NORMANS. 

The Norwegian Vikings traveled to such are 


as as the 
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VIKING 


Faeroe Islands, Greenland, the Hebrides, Iceland, Ire- 
land, the Orkney Islands, Scotland, and Vinland, or 
North America. The influence of the Norwegians in 
Scotland and Ireland lasted throughout the Middle 
Ages. They founded the city of Dublin in about 840 
It was the center of viking power in Ireland for many 
years. 

The exploration and settlement of Iceland and 
Greenland were more daring and colorful than any 
other Norwegian exploits during the viking period. The 
literature of Iceland tells the story of these fearless Nor- 
wegian sailors. 

Some of the Icelandic sagas tell of Norwegian voyages 
to America. According to the sagas, Bjarni Herjulfsson 
was the first viking to see North America, when a storm 
blew his ship off course. Herjulfsson did not land on 
this new territory. But Leif Ericson supposedly visited 
the land (see Ericson, Lerr). He named it Vinland (see 
VINLAND). The sagas tell of trips from Greenland and 
Iceland to Vinland for about 12 years. 

It is difficult to discover exactly where the vikings 
tried to establish their settlements there. But we do 
know that they finally had to abandon Vinland. De- 
fense of the settlements became impossible. The small 
number of men that the vikings could send and support 
at so great a distance could not withstand the hostility 
of the people living there. WILLIAM C, BARK 


Related Articles in WoRLD Book include: 


Alfred the Great Kensington Rune 

Danegeld Rune Stone Saga 1 
Eric the Red Mythology Ship and Shipping 
Ericson, Leif Norman (The Vikings) 


VIKING. See Rocker (High-Altitude Experiments). 


The Viking Chieftain Rollo sailed up the Seine River and 
attacked Paris in A.D. 845. Many vikings settled in Normandy. 


Culver 


VILLA, "PANCHO," FRANCISCO 
VILLA, VEE yah, “PANCHO,” FRANCISCO (1877- 


1923), was a Mexican bandit chieftain. He sought to 
control Mexico after the fall of President Porfírio Díaz 
in 1910. After the murder of President Francisco Madero 
in 1913, Victoriano Huerta became president. Villa 
supported him briefly. 
When Venustiano Car- 
ranza moved to gain con- 
tol of Mexico in 1914, 
Villa attacked him. Alvaro 
Obregón defeated Villa 
and helped Carranza be- 
come acting chief of Mex- 
ico (see Mexico [A New 
Constitution]; OBREGÓN, 
ALVARO). 

The United States en- 
couraged Villa at first, but 
President Woodrow Wil- 
son turned to Carranza be- 
cause of reports of Villa’s 
brutalities. Villa retaliated against Americans in Mex- 
ico, stopping trains and shooting those on board. In 
1916 he raided Columbus, N.Mex. His cavalry attacked 
the town, killing 16 people. President Wilson sent Gen- 
eral John J. Pershing into Mexico in pursuit of Villa. 
Hampered by orders not to use Mexican railroads, Gen- 
eral Pershing failed to capture Villa. All Mexicans, in- 
cluding President Carranza, bitterly resented Pershing’s 
expedition, ‘The expedition was withdrawn in 1917 (see 
Wrrson, Wooprow [Crisis in Mexico]). 

Obregón drove Carranza from power in 1920 and 
pacified Villa by a grant of land. Villa was shot from 
ambush by enemies in 1923. He was born in Rio 
Grande, Mexico. His real name was DOROTEO ARANGO, 
but he changed it to Villa during the revolutionary 
upheavals. DowaALD E. WORCESTER 

VILLA-LOBOS, VEE lah LOH boos, HEITOR (1887- 
1959), wasa Braziliancomposer, conductor, and educator. 
His works were among the first serious music to use 
Brazilian folk and popular melodies, rhythms, and musi- 
cal instruments. Some of his most popular works are 
written in forms he invented called the Bachiana 
Brasileira and Chóros. Villa-Lobos conducted orchestras 
in Europe and the United States. He became super- 
intendent of musical education in Rio de Janeiro in 
1932. He was born in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Davi» Ewen 

VILLA MADONNA COLLEGE is a coeducational 
school controlled by the Roman Catholic Diocese of 
Covington, Ky. Courses in the liberal arts lead to the 
B.A. degree. The college was founded in 1921. For en- 
rollment, see UNIVERSITIES AND CoLLEGES (table). 

VILLA MARIA COLLEGE is a Roman Catholic college 
for women at Erie, Pa. It is conducted by the Sisters of 
St. Joseph. The school offers a liberal arts course. It 
was chartered as a seminary in 1882, and later became 
an academy offering elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. The college was organized in 1925. For enroll- 
ment, see UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES (table). 

VILLAGE is any small group or community of houses 
and dwellings. In local government, the term village has 
a more specific meaning. It refers to a community which 
the state has chartered as a municipality. Such a village 
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is governed by a village president and a board of trustees. 
The village usually has its own clerk, treasurer, and 
police official. See also CHARTER; CITY AND Locat 
GOVERNMENTS. Н. Е. ALDERHER 
VILLANOVA UNIVERSITY is a school for men at 
Villanova, near Philadelphia, Pa. It is controlled by the 
Augustinian Fathers of the Roman Catholic Church, 
Women are admitted to the Nursing Division, and to 
evening and summer schools. The university has schools 
of arts, education, engineering, science, law, and com- 
merce and finance. Courses lead to B.A., B.S., PhB., 
М.А., and M.S. degrees. Villanova University was 
founded in 1842. For enrollment, see UNIVERSITIES AND 
COLLEGES (table). James A. DONNELLON 
VILLARD, OSWALD GARRISON (1872-1949). a 
staunch liberal, was editor of the New York Evening Post 
and then the Nation. In 1897 he joined the Evening Post, 
which his father had bought, together with the Nation, 
in 1881. He remained with the Evening Post until 1918, 
when financial difficulties, resulting in part from his 
pacifist policies during World War I, forced him to sell 
the newspaper. He edited the Nation, a weekly journal 
of opinion, from 1918 to 1933, and continued to support 
liberal causes there. He helped found the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People. 
Villard was born in Wiesbaden, Germany. He was the 
grandson of William Lloyd Garrison, a leading aboli- 
tionist. I. W. Cork 
VILLARRICA, век yahr REE kah (pop. 14,680; alt. 
560 ft), the second largest city in Paraguay, lies 95 
miles southeast of Asunción in a farming and forest 
region. Orange growing, lumber milling, sugar refining; 
flour milling, and distilling are the city's main industries. 
A shrine attracts thousands of people to the city each 
year. Villarrica was founded in 1576. For location, see 
Paracuay (color map). Joun TATE LANNING 
VILLEIN, VIL in, was an agricultural worker whose 
status was midway between that of freeman and slave 
during the Middle Ages in England. The villein was 
different from the slave because the villein's person was 
not the property of his master. He was different from 
the freeman because he was bound to a plot of land 
which was not his, In return for the use of this land and 
protection on it, the villein was required to render cer- 
tain manual and other services to the lord of the manor. 
The children of villeins were born into the same bondage: 
Lands held in villeinage often were handed down 
from father to son until the family acquired a right 
to them by prescription, or long use. But the villein 
still had to serve his master. The villein’s sole title 
to his land was a copy of the entries on the court roll. 
For this reason, villeins came to be called tenants by 
copy of court roll. Tenure of this type was called copyhold. 
Villeinage began to die out in the 1500's, and copy- 
hold has been practically abolished in Great Britain by 
the provisions of the Copyhold Act in 1894. The living 
conditions of the villeins improved gradually through 
the years. When the first villein demanded payment m 
money for his labor, his actions marked the beginning 
of the end of the system of villeinage. The contempt in 
which the villeins were commonly held may be respon- 
sible for the fact that we get the word villain from the 
earlier word villein. Wittram Е. MCDONALD 
See also FEUDALISM; SERF. 
VILLI, plural of villus. See INTESTINE. 


VILLON, vee YAWN, FRANCOIS (14312-14632), a 
vagabond poet of France, lived among the outcasts of 
Paris. He was jailed frequently and once was even e: 
demned to death, but was later pardoned. Living at the 
end of thc Middle Ages, he echoed the earthiness and 
ribaldry o! his time. But he mingled it with the restless 
individu. lism of the coming Renaissance. , 

In his / staments of 1456 and 1461 and in other poems, 
he showed his satirical vein, his religious crises, and his 
constan! preoccupation with death. Though not one of 
the greatest of his time, Villon was the poet of the 
Middle Ages most strikingly similar to present-day poets. 
He was born in Paris. Werner P. бабай 

VILNIUS (pop. 235,000; alt. 500 ft.) is the capital 
of Lithuania, now a state of Russia. It is called VILNA 
in the Russian language and WrrNo in the Polish 
language. Vilnius lies in southeastern Lithuania (see 
RussiA [color map]). It was the old capital of Lithuania, 
and became the capital again when the country declared 
its independence from Russia after World War I. It was 
the capital of independent Lithuania from 1918 to 1940. 

Manv Poles lived in the Vilnius area, and Polish 
forces seized and held it from 1920 to 1939. Russia 
restored. the city to Lithuania when it seized eastern 
Poland in 1939. But Soviet troops again seized Vilnius 
in 1940, Germany captured Vilnius in 1941, but lost it 
three vears later. The communists made Vilnius a rail- 
road and manufacturing city. From 1600 onward, it had 
been л center for Lithuanian, Jewish, and Polish culture. 
But the communists have tried to introduce Russian 
culture to the city. Francis J. BOWMAN 

VIMINAL HILL. See Rome (Location, Size, and 
Description). 

VINA DEL MAR, BEE nyah thel MAHR (pop. 
85,281), is a city in Chile on the Pacific Ocean. For 
location, see CHILE (color map). Its fine climate, wide 
beaches, luxurious villas, and fine hotels and clubs make 
Viña del Mar one of the most popular resorts in South 
America. The city also has several food-processing plants 
and oil refineries. ROBERT №. BURR 

VINCENNES, Ind. (pop. 18,046; alt. 430 ft.), a manu- 
facturing and trading center in southwestern Indiana, 
is the oldest town in the state. It lies on the Wabash 
River, which forms the Indiana-Illinois boundary 
in the region. The town is about 100 miles south- 
west of Indianapolis (see INDIANA [color map]). 
Hundreds of interested persons visit Vincennes every 
year to sce its historical buildings and memorials. These 


include the building in which the legislature of the 
ts first sessions; the mansion 


Indiana Territory held i 
called Grouseland, built by William Henry Harrison 
and the George 


while he was territorial governor; 
Rogers Clark Memorial, which stands on the site of old 
Fort Sackville. The nearby Lincoln Memorial Bridge 
crosses the Wabash River at the place where the Thomas 
Lincoln family crossed when they went from Indiana to 
Illinois in 1830. 

Industry and Trade. Vincennes is well situated for a 
manufacturing and trading center. Railroads, major 
highways, and the Wabash River provide good trans- 


portation. The city lies in a region which contains coal, 


and oil and natural-gas fields. The chief industries of 
Vincennes produce window glass, paper products, shoes, 
canned foods, bridge parts and other structural steel, 
monuments, and flour and grain products. Vincennes 


L. B. Rest 


The Saint Francis Xavier Cathedral wos completed in 
1841. It stands on the site of о log church which wos built about 
the time Vincennes was founded by the French. 


University has its campus in the city. 

History. Historians disagree as to the date of the first 
settlement on the site of Vincennes. Some say settlers 
came shortly after 1700, which would make Vincennes 
one of the oldest settlements outside the original 13 
colonies. All historians agrec that а French fur-trading 
village stood there by 1727. The French community 
that grew up about the village devoted itself mainly to 
farming. 

In 1732, a fort was established at the village and 
placed under the command of the Sieur de Vincennes. 
His name was given to the town soon after Indians cap- 
tured and put him to death about 1736. The fort at 
Vincennes became Fort Sackville after France gave up 
the eastern part of the Mississippi Valley to the British 
in 1763. 

During the Revolutionary War, George Rogers Clark 
occupied the fort. The British seized Fort Sackville in 
December, 1778, but, later that winter, Clark recap- 
tured it for the Americans. This victory helped win the 
old Northwest for the new United States. Maurice 
Thompson’s Alice of Old Vincennes features the Revolu- 
tionary period in Vincennes history. 

Vincennes was the capital of Indiana Territory from 
1800 to 1813. The town became the county seat of Knox 
County early in the territorial period. It was incorpo- 
rated as a city in 1856. Vincennes has a mayor-council 
form of government. PauL E. MILLION, JR. 

VINCENT DE PAUL, SAINT. See SISTER or CHARITY. 

VINCENT OF BEAUVAIS. See Encycropepia (The 
First Reference Works). 

VINCENTIANS. See RELIGIOUS ORDERS. 

VINCENT’S ANGINA. See TRENCH MOUTH. 

VINCI, LEONARDO DA. See Da VINCI, LEONARDO. 
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disks which cling to the object which they are climb- 
ing. There are two important kinds of vines—woody 
vines and herbaceous vines. Grapes are woody vines. 
Sometimes the woody vine is fairly short, and can sup- 
port itself. Then it is somewhat like a shrub. It is often 
difficult to tell the difference between such a vine and 
a shrub. Common kinds of herbaceous vines include 
cucumbers, garden peas, and beans. Witam С. Braves 


Related Articles in Worty Book include: 


Bean Cranberry Morning-Glory 
Betel Gourd Pea 

i ia Grape Pelican Flower 
Bittersweet Greenbrier Philodendron 
Bramble Honeysuckle Smilax 
Clematis Hop Virginia Creeper 
Cowpea Ivy Wisteria 


VINEGAR is a sour liquid for seasoning foods. It also 
is used in pickling and processing fruits, vegetables, 
and meats. The name vingar is from the French word 
vinaigre, which means sour wine. But many kinds of 
vinegar are not made from wine. 

Vinegar is a result of the chemical change known as 
fermentation. A dilute, or weak, alcohol is the raw ma- 
terial from which all vinegar is made. The alcohol may 
be produced from the fermentation of the juice of any 
fruits, berries, or even melons. Malt vinegar is made 
from cereals. Vinegar is also made from sugar solutions, 
such as molasses, sugar sirup, or honey. . 

Making Vinegar. Cider vinegar is a popular type 
made in the United States. It is made from the juice of 
apples, or cider. Fermentation changes the fruit sugar in 
the apple juice into alcohol and carbonic gas. The car- 
bonic gas evaporates, or passes off, leaving only the 
alcohol and fruit flavors, or esters. Oxidation changes cider 
into vinegar. The oxygen in the air comes in contact 
with the alcohol in the cider, and with the aid of the 
vinegar bacteria (mycoderma aceti) the alcohol changes 
into vinegar. 

The two general methods of making vinegar are the 
slow, natural process and the quick process. The slow 
process may take from one to two years, depending on 
temperature and access to air. The fermented liquid 
may be kept in a special oak barrel, or cask, with holes 
to permit air circulation. It should be only about four 
fifths full, so as to allow ample air space. The alcohol 
in the cider, being lighter than the other part of the 
liquid, tends to rise to the top. As the alcohol comes in 
contact with air, acetic acid is formed. As the top layer 
changes into acetic acid, it increases in weight and 
gradually sinks to the bottom of the barrel. This con- 
tinues until almost all the alcohol becomes vinegar. 

In the quick method, the fermented cider is circulated 
continuously through vats called generators. The genera- 
tors are filled with such porous material as corncobs, 
rattan shavings, or coke. Lukewarm, strong cider vine- 
gar is circulated through the porous material for 24 to 
48 hours. Then the fermented cider is fed into the top 
of the generator through a revolving spray, or sparger. 


We 


The cider is split into drops, and each drop is 
into contact with currents of air that enter 
holes near the bottom of the generator. An efficien 
operated generator will convert 1,000 to 2.000 gal 
of cider into vinegar in 48 to 72 hours. 

During the process of converting fe: 
juices into vinegar, particularly cider vin: 
scum called mother of vinegar (bacterium x; 
This actually retards the process, because 
the circulation of air. Manufacturers try t 
formation of vinegar mother. It clogs th: 

Kinds of Vinegar. The special flavors 
odors of the different kinds of vinegar co 
substances from which they are made. ( iler vinegar 
has an applelike odor, and is brown or yellow. Distilled 
vinegar із water-white in color and has no | \avor, other 
than acidity. Molasses is the most abundant source of 
this type of vinegar. But some distilled vinegar is made 
from whey, liquid part of milk, which cov tains sugar. 
Four per cent is the legal minimum acid strength for 
commercial vinegar. Wairi Н. Ник 

See also CIDER; FERMENTATION; PICKLE 

VINEGAR BIBLE. See Вв (Some Famous Bibles), 

VINEGAR EEL is the name of a tiny worin that lives: 
in vinegar. It belongs to the roundworm phylum, or 
group. It is closely related to the roundworins that live 
in beer and in the intestines of man and animals. The 
vinegar eel is about yy inch long and ist be seen 
through a microscope to be observed clearly The vine- 
gar ecl is slender and threadlike. People often find it 
swimming in a barrel of cider vinegar or in « bottle of 
unpasteurized vinegar. Vinegar eels are entirely harm- 
less when eaten by man. The mother vinegar cel gives 
birth to tiny worms that аге no longer than py inch. 

Scientific Classification. Vinegar eels are in the order 
Nematoidea and the family Anguillulidae. J- А. MCLEOD 

See also ROUNDWORM. 

VINEGAR JOE. See STILWELL, JOSEPH WARREN. 

VINER, CHARLES. See BLACKSTONE, Sir WILLIAM. 

VINEYARD. See Grape. 

VINLAND is the name early Scandinavian explorers 
gave to a region on the east coast of North America. 
The exact location of the area is not known, but it 
probably was in the region of Cape Cod, Mass. Many 
historians believe that Norsemen visited this coastal 
land almost 500 years before Christopher Columbus 
discovered America in 1492, 

Early Norse sagas, or stories of heroic deeds, tell of the 
explorers’ voyages. Many historians do not consider 
these stories as completely reliable. These dramatic tales 
describe a land that was rich, fertile, and mild in cli- 
mate. The Norsemen called the region Vinland (also 
spelled Vineland or Wineland), because of the grapes 
they found growing there. The sagas tell that Leif 
Ericson, son of Eric the Red, visited Vinland in 1003 
(see Lem Ericson). During the next few years, the 
Norsemen tried to establish a permanent settlement in 
the area. But unfriendly peoples living there prevented 
them from doing so. WILLIAM С. BARK 

VINSON, VIN vn, FREDERICK MOORE (1890-1953), 
became Chief Justice of the United States in 1946. He 
served as a Democratic member of the United States 
House of Representatives from Kentucky from 1923 to 
1929, and again from 1931 to 1938. He then serv 
until 1943 as Associate Justice of the United States 
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VINYL, VY nil, is a chemical substance used in manu- 
fact several kinds of plastics. It is used in phono- 
graj ords, playing cards, and other products. Chem- 
ists e vinyl as a compound hydrocarbon radical 
та of two carbon and three hydrogen atoms. Its 
syml s CH.CH. 

| te, which takes its name from vinyl, is a widely 
usec thetic plastic. The Carbide and Carbon Chemi- 
cals Corporation makes Vinylite. 


S lso Puasrıcs (Vinyl Plastics). 
VINYON. See Finer (Synthetic Fibers). 
VIOL is the name of a cl of stringed instruments 


played with a bow. Today's instruments of the violin 
type veloped from the viols. Viols were the chief 
bow string instruments in use from about 1500 to 
170 

У had a flat back, sloping shoulders, a broad, thin 
neck. and angular corners. These instruments were 
usu: larger and more awkward than today's violins 
Early viols had from five to seven strings. Some of the 
fingerboards had frets, while others did not. Today's 
violin comes from the treble viol, the viola from the 
tenor viol, and the cello from the larger viola da gamba, 
or knee fiddle. The double bass has many features of the 
basso da camera, or contrabass viol. — Guanurs B. Вїбитки 

Sce also Bass; CELLO; VIOLA; VIOLIN. 


VIOLA, vee O luh, is a stringed instrument played 
with a bow. Itis similar to a violin in shape and the way 
it is played. It is a little larger than the violin, and is 
tuned a fifth lower. The viola is the tenor voice in the 
string quartet and in the string section of the orchestra 
It is sometimes used as a solo instrument. See also 
Cuanurs В. RIGHTER 


VIOLIN. 

VIOLA DA GAMBA. See CELLO. р 

VIOLET is the common пате of a group of flowering 
planis. Their blossoms are among the most attractive of 
all cultivated or wild flowers. Violets grow throughout 
most of the world. They bloom in groups in early spring 
Heart-shaped leaves partly conceal the five-petaled 
flowers. Each flower grows on a slender flower stalk. 
There are more than 300 species of violets in the world. 
About 100 of these grow in the United States. Certain 
varieties bear white and yellow flowers, but the blue 
and purple violets are world fayorites. x 

Among the purple violets are the common e 
meadow, or hooded, violet, and the bird’s-foot violet, : hose 
blue and purple, golden-hearted flowers often bloom 


The Viola Looks Like o Large Violin. # hoi o rich, fel fone, 
pitched between thot of the violin ond the cello. 
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Scientific Classification. 
Violaceae. The blue s 
cea; the bird’s-foot, |. peda 
form of the cultivated pansy is | 


Scc also FLower (color picture Flowers 
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The Bird's-Foot Violet Often Blooms Twice o Yeor. 
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VIOLIN 


Yehudi Menuhin, left, won ассісіт as one of the 
world's greatest violinists before he reached the age 
of 20. He gave his first recital at the age of seven. 


Lutheran School 


VIOLIN is the best-known and most widely used of 
all stringed instruments. The first violins were built 
around the year 1500, but the early instruments did not 
produce the clear-sounding, full-bodied tone we hear 
today. The noble “queen of all instruments” achieved 
its present excellence as a result of the efforts of count- 

less violinmakers, of properly selected woods and var- PARTS OF A VIOLIN 
nishes, and of minute adjustments of proportions. 

Violins are made with great care. The wood used in SCROLL 
them has an important influence on the tone they 
produce. The wood must be carefully seasoned so that 
no part of the violin will warp. Many different kinds of 
woods are used for the 70 different pieces in each violin. 
The pieces are shaped to fit together exactly. АП the 
parts are glued together, and the varnishing is as impor- 
tant as the work of shaping the pieces. 

Parts. Each part of a violin has a name. The largest 
partis the chest, a hollow wooden box. It is made of thin, SOUNDBOARD 
curved pieces of wood. The bottom part of the chest is 
called the back, and the top part, the belly. The back 
and the belly are joined by sidepieces, or ribs. The thin, 
narrow part of the violin is the E VIBRATING CENTER 

The violin has four strings which run almost the 
length of the instrument, from the tailpiece on the belly to IRIDSE 
the head, or pegbox, at the end of the neck. The head 
contains pegs, or pins, which are used to tighten or 
loosen the strings. Joined to the neck and extendin: 
over the belly is eee A small bridge raises б STRINGHOLDER 
strings above the fingerboard. Two J-shaped sound 
holes are cut in the belly at the sides of the bridge. The 
bass-bar, sound post, linings, and blocks inside the violin 
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PEGS 


FINGERBOARD ———— —— — — ——À- | 


BOW 
SOUND HOLE 


are also of importance in the construction of the instru- 
ment. Each part must be carefully made and adjusted 
to insure the delicate musical qualities of the instru- 
ment 

The tone depends much upon the strings for its 
quali. Strings in сапу violins were made of catgut 
from the intestines of sheep and other animals. In mod- 
em violins, the top string, tuned in E, is made of metal, 
and ihe lowest string, in G, is usually of catgut over- 
woun:! with silver, copper, or aluminum wire. Various 
materi ıls are used for the two middle strings, in D and A. 

Vic!inists play the instrument with the bow. It is a 
curved stick about 27 inches long. About 150 horsehair 
threads are stretched from the tip to an adjustable frag. 
The modern bow was developed by a Frenchman, 
François Tourte, in the late 1700s. He made the bow 
longer. lighter, and more willowy than earlier types of 
bows. and reversed the curve used in them. 

Playing the Violin. The musical tones of the violin 
are made by guiding the bow back and forth over the 
strings. This movement causes the strings to vibrate and 
to give off sound. While the violinist moves the bow 
with one hand, he stops the strings with the other, press- 
ing them against the fingerboard to determine the 
pitch of the tone. 

There are many different ways to bow a violin, in- 
cluding sustained (long, smooth strokes), staccato (short, 
sharp strokes), détaché (broad, separate strokes), spiccato 
(bouncing strokes with the bow), and bow tremolo 
(rapidly repeated short strokes). The violinist can also 
play /zzicato, plucking the strings with his fingers. 

' he violin section is the largest and one of the most 
important in the orchestra. The concertmaster, or princi- 
pal violin player, is often the assistant conductor of the 
orchestra. The violin is also popular with players of folk 
music, who often call the instrument a fiddle. It is less 
commonly used in modern dance orchestras. 

History. From the 150078 to the 17007, Cremona, in 
northern Italy, was the most important center of violin- 
making. During the 1600's, Nicolò Amati, the son and 
grandson of violinmakers, produced instruments of 
astonishing sweetness and inimitable tone. For a long 
time, the beauty of Amati violins was regarded as un- 
surpassable. Then, in the 1800's, some persons began to 
prefer the instruments of Amati’s greatest pupil, An- 
tonio Stradivari. His larger, flatter model equaled the 
Amati violins in tenderness, but exceeded them in 
volume and roundness of tone. Stradivari violins be- 
came the unrivaled ideals of tonal perfection and beauty 
of workmanship. Stradivari is considered the greatest 
violinmaker of all time. 

Many of the outstanding violin performers of earlier 
times were also active composers for the instrument. 
They include Arcangelo Corelli, Antonio Vivaldi, 
Giuseppe Tartini, and especially Nicolò Paganini, who 
was acclaimed for his technical feats. Some of the most 
significant concertos for the violin were written by Lud- 
wig van Beethoven, Felix Mendelssohn, J ohannes 
Brahms, and Peter Tchaikovsky, who did not play 
the violin at all. String quartets, made up of two 
violins, a viola, and a cello, play some of the noblest 
pieces in all musical literature. KARL GEIRINGER 

Related Articles in WoRLD Book include: 
Amati Cello Stradivari, Antonio 
Bow Guarneri Viol 


Viola 


HISTORIC VIOLINS 


The First Reference to Violins oppeon ie Perion osd O 
nese writings from the 800s Developments over hundreds of 
yeors led to the superb violins of Stradivari in the 1600. 


From Harvard [штен у af Mente Му Wilts agui © IP 
Harvard Custersi^p Pewee, Looe û Meoir 


eee 5 n — — 


The Kemantche, on ancient Persion stringed instrument, com 
sisted of о long stick extending through half of a coconut. 


The European Rebec, popular in medieval times, resembled 
a long slender peor. It probably originated in the Orient, 


The Vielle ranked as the most important stringed instrument in 
the 1100's опа 1200's. This European fiddle had five strings. 


The Tenor Viol, an immediate forerunner of the present-doy 
violin, lacks the tone brillionce and versatility of the violin. 


The Viola d'Amore wos held and played like the violin of 
today. It was used in Europe in the 1500's and 1600's. 


Violins Made by Antonio Stradivari in the late 1600's and 
00's have never been surpassed in tone, power, and form. 
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VIOLONCELLO 


VIOLONCELLO. See CELLO, 

VIPER, FI per, is a poisonous snake. It has a pair of 
long, hollow fangs in its upper jaw. Many of the vipers 
have a deep hollow in the side of the head, a little 
lower than the eye and in front of it. Snakes with this 
hollow, or pit, are pit vipers. Those without it are true 
vipers. 

True vipers live in Africa, Europe, Asia, and the 
East Indies. Pit vipers live in the Americas, the East 
Indies, Asia, and Europe east of the lower Volga River. 
Of every 100 snakes, about eight are vipers. Over half 
of the vipers have the pit. 

A viper’s poison is formed in special glands, The hol- 
low fangs then carry it into the victim’s body the way a 
hypodermic needle injects serum. All vipers can be dan- 
gerous to man, but many of the small kinds rarely, if 
ever, kill anyone with their bite. Certain kinds of large 
vipers are so harmless that they will not bite unless 
someone teases or annoys them. 

Vipers have a head much broader than the neck, and 
eyes with catlike pupils, but so do many other snakes. 
Vipers, therefore, cannot be recognized with any degree 
of certainty by the shape of the head and pupils. Most 
vipers have thick bodies and rather short tails. 

The facial pit of the pit viper is connected with the 
brain by a well-developed nerve. The nerve, a sense 
organ, is highly sensitive to heat. It helps the pit viper 
to locate and secure its warm-blooded prey. 

The most familiar American vipers are the rattle- 
snake, water moccasin, copperhead, bushmaster, and fer-de- 
lance. The last two live in many parts of tropical Ameri- 
ca, but not in the United States, The bushmaster is the 
only one of these snakes that lays eggs. The others 
bear their young alive. 

The common viper, or adder, is the only poisonous rep- 
tile of Great Britain. Other familiar true vipers include 
the Gaboon viper and puff adder of Africa, and Russells 
viper of Asia and the East Indies. Most true vipers bear 
their young alive. 


Scientific Classification. Truc vipers make up the fam- 
ily Viperidae. The common European viper, or adder, is 
genus Vipera, species berus. Other vipers include the 
viper, Bitis gabonica; the puff adder, B. arietans; and Rus- 
sell’s viper, Vipera russelli. Pit vipers make up the family 
Crotalidae. They include: the rattlesnakes, which are 
genera Crotalus and Sistrurus; the bushmaster, Lachesis 
muta; the copperhead, Ancistrodon contortrix; the water 


moccasin, A. piscivorus; and the fer-de-lance, Воо 
atrox. CLIFFORD Н, Pope 


Related Articles in WORLD Book include 


Adder Fer-de-Lance Snake 
Bushmaster Rattlesnake Water Moccasin 
Copperhead 


VIPER'S BUGLOSS, ВТОО glahs, is a plant that is also 
known as blue thistle. It has a spotted stem and showy 
blue flowers. It is a biennial, and seeds planted one year 
will not produce flowers until the next year. The flowers 
are reddish when they are budding, but turn blue when 
they open fully. The vipers bugloss grows widely in 
the dry pastures of the eastern United States, People 
once thought viper’s bugloss cured viper bites. 

Scientific Classification. Viper’s bugloss belongs to the 
family Boraginaceae. It is classified as genus Echium, species 
vulgare. 

VIRACOCHA. See Inca (Religion). 

VIRCHOW, FIHR koh, RUDOLF (1821-1902), a Ger 
man scientist and political leader, is considered the 
father of pathology, the study of diseased body tissue. He 
did important research in leukemia. tuberculosis, 
rickets, tumors, and trichinosis. His hygienic reforms 
in Berlin were important advances in public health 
medicine. 

Virchow entered politics in 1862, and was elected to 
the Prussian Assembly. After Germany was united, he 
served in the Reichstag (parliament) until 1893. He 
became a leader of the Liberal party and a bitter op- 
ponent of Chancellor Otto von Bismarck. Virchow was 
born in Pomerania. Бонат G. L. МАТЕ 

VIREO, VIR ce oh, is the name of a family of small 
birds. They stay close to the foliage in the forests, and 
feed on insects. People also call the birds greenlets be- 
cause of their greenish color. Vireos live only in Ameri- 
ca, chiefly in the tropics. A few species :nigrate as fat 
north as the United States and Canada. 

The best-known vireo is the red-eyed vireo. People 
can recognize this bird by its red eyes, which have a 
white line with a black border above them. The note 
it sings sounds rather conversational, as if ihe bird were 
talking to any listener. Since it repeats this note con- 
tinually, the vireo is often called the preacher bird. 

Vireos build cup-shaped nests which hang from 
forked branches in the trees. The female lays three or 
four white eggs marked with a few dark specks near the 
large end. Vireos help man by eating harmful insects. 

Scientific Classification. Vireos make up the family 


Мул! тєн C. MUENSCHER 


The Rhinoceros Viper Lives in Swamp Areas in the Rain Forests of Central Africa. 


New York Zoological Society 


A. А. Alle 
The Yellow-Throated Vireo builds its nest high in the tree- 
tops. lt has a weak but musical song. 


Vireonidae. The red-eyed vireo is genus Vireo, species 
olivaceus. ARTHUR А. ALLEN 
See also Brd (color picture, Favorite Songbirds), 

VIRGIL, or VERGIL (70-19 в.с.), was the greatest 
Roman poet. His Aeneid, the national epic of Rome, is 
a masterpiece of world literature (see AENEID; Eric). It 
was read all through the centuries when other pagan 
writings were ignored. 

His Works. The Aeneid is almost a Roman Bible. Its 
object was to show that Rome was founded and be- 
came great in accordance with a divine plan, that 
Augustus, like Aeneas before him, was a divinely ap- 
pointed leader, and that Rome’s mission was to bring 
peace and civilization to the world. The first six of its 
twelve books are modeled on Homer's Odyssey and the 
rest on Homers Iliad (see ILian; Opyssey). There аге 
also touches from other Greek poems, especially the 
Argonautica of Apollonius of Rhodes. But Virgil fused 
his literary borrowings and influences into a new crea- 


Virgil, the great epic poet, is 
shown reciting his poetry, in 
this painting by the French art- 
ist, Charles Francois Jalabert. 
Horace, another famous Roman 
poet, wears a laurel wreath. 
Virgil's writings are considered 
among the best in Latin. 
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Octavian, the future Emperor Augustus (see At 
Octavian made good his losses 

From this time on, Virgil lived at Rome or Naples. He 
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was one of the literary men g 


Maecenas, who was a great patron of liter v and a 
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kind of secretary of public relations to the Empen 


Augustus. Because of his earlier Epicurean leanings 
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Virgil probably disapproved of strongly cet 
government, but he now realized that only an 4 
tus could bring peace and security, So he willingly ac- 
cepted Maecenas’ suggestion that he write patriotic 
poems, first the Georgics and then the Aeneid. Virgil 
became ill while visiting Greece, and died soon after 
landing at Brindisi, before the Aeneid was finished. He 


had left word that the poem, which he considered im- 
perfect, should be burned. But Augustus prevented 
this, and Virgil’s friends Varius and Tucca prepared it 
for publication. Mourns Havas 


From a Painting by Jalaber 


Fritz Henle 
Virgin Islands Fishermen catch bonito, red snapper, kingfish, 
end Spanish mackerel to add variety to their menu, Nets are 
hung on poles on the beach when not being used or mended. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS is the name of two groups of small 
islands east of Puerto Rico. They lie between the Carib- 
bean Sea and the Atlantic Ocean. One of the groups 
consists of St. Croix, St. John, and St. Thomas islands, 
together with many nearby islets. This group is called 
Tue VIRGIN ISLANDS OF THE UNITED STATES. It is the 
easternmost United States possession. The other group 
includes Anegada, Jost van Dyke, Tortola, and Virgin 
Gorda islands, with their own surrounding islets. It is 
called the BRITISH VIRGIN ISLANDS, 

Christopher Columbus discovered the Virgin Islands 
on his second voyage to the Americas in 1493. The fresh 
beauty and untouched appearance of their hills rising 
from the sea charmed him. He named the group the 
Virgin Islands, in memory of St. Ursula and her 11,000 
maidens (see URSULA, SAINT). 

Columbus claimed all the islands for Spain, but the 
Spaniards did not settle there. The British Virgin Is- 
lands have been under the British flag since 1671. About 
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that same time, Denmark established a permanent 
settlement on St. Thomas. The Danes took possession 
of St. John in 1717, and bought St. Croix from France 
in 1733. In 1917, Denmark sold its West Indian pos- 
sessions to the United States for $2 5,000,000, or about 
$295 an acre. : 
All the islands except Anegada are mostly mountain- 
ous. А few good harbors in the group make it an e 
tant trade center. The soil is fertile, but the land has no 
been intensively cultivated. The Virgin Islands produce 
limited amounts of beef cattle, some fruits and vege 
tables, and sugar cane, used to make sugar and rum. 
The clothing and art-crafts industries aid the economy 
of the American islands. m 
The Virgin Islands of the United States рк И 
have great military importance during World War 1 
especially as an outpost to protect the Panama Сава 4 
"Today, the group is fast becoming a popular tourist E 
resort area. Congress created the Virgin Islands 


tional Park on Aug. 2, 1956, adding greater interest in 
the group as a tourist center, 

The remainder of this article deals with the Virgin 
Islands of the United States. For information on the 
British-owned part of the group, see VIRGIN ISLANDS, 
Barr: 


The Land and Its Resources 
Location and Size. The Virgin Islands of the United 
States lic about 40 miles east of Puerto Rico, just west 
of the British Virgin Islands. The group forms the 
weste: nmost part of a great chain of West Indian islands 
called the Lesser Antilles (see ANTILLES; WEST INDIES). 
Miami. Fla., lies about 1,200 miles to the northwest, 


and Panama is 1,029 miles to the southwest. The Vir- 
gin Islands have an area of 133 square miles. Rhode 
Island. the smallest state in the Union, is more than 
ninc times as large. 

Islands. The Virgin Islands аге a rugged, hilly group, 
with little level land. The fossils of ancient animals 


found in many areas indicate that the sea once covered 
the islands. The composition of the rocks that form 
much of the land suggests that voleanoes pushed the 


islands up from the ocean floor. Some of the tiny islets 
that make up the Virgin Islands are mere rocks jutting 
from the water. Plant life grows on other islets. But only 
three of the islands have areas large enough to support 
people. The hills on the three major islands reach 
heights of 1,000 to 1,500 feet above sea level. Countless 
bays and inlets cut into the coasts of the islands. 

St. Croix(kroy) (pop. 14,973), the largest of the Virgin 
Islands, lies about 40 miles south of St. Thomas. It 


covers 80 square miles. St. Croix makes up about two 
thirds of the total area of the island group, and has 
Fes nma of и acr pen y It is the only island with 
any arcas rel land. $ cane 

the chief industry. Christiansted ams plar Гь веран 
the only two cities on the island. The people usually 
call St. Croix Santa Cruz, the name given the island by 
Christopher Columbus f 

St. John (pop. 925) lies two miles cast of St. Thomas, 
and less than a mile from British Tortola. It covers 20 
square miles. The Virgin Islands National Park spreads 
over about two thirds of the island (see Vor Ist anne 
NATIONAL. Park). Villages are at Cruz Вау and Coral 
Bay, and tourist developments operate along Cancel 
Bay. Most of the people live on small plots of land, and 
raise just enough fruits and vegetables to feed them- 
selves. The islanders make charcoal and pick bay leaves 
which are made into bay rum (see Bay Ком). 

St. Thomas (pop. 16,201) covers 33 square miles. Its 
central range of hills offers lovely views of the ocean. 
Crown Hill, the highest point in the entire group, rises 
1,550 feet above sea level. The only lange town on the 
island is Charlotte Amalie, the capital of the Virgin 
Islands. The harbor at Charlotte Amalie provides safe 
anchorage for even the largest ships. Most of the people 
depend on tourists for their income. 

Natural Resources of the Virgin Islands cannot sup- 
port the people, who must depend on the United States 
for most of their products. But the excellent climate, 
attractive beaches, and lovely scenery make the islands 
a favorite with vacationers. Tropical flowers and trees 
flourish throughout the islands, including the bougain- 
villea, canaria, flame tree, and hibiscus. The seas 
abound with fish, but most of them are not suitable for 
commercial fishing. The islands have no minerals of 
commercial value. 

Climate. The Virgin Islands have a delightful trop- 
ical climate the year around. The growing season never 
ends. Trade winds blow over the islands most of the 
year, and there are no extremes of heat or cold. The 


FACTS IN BRIEF 
Capitol: Charlotte Amalie (since 1917). 


Government: Territorial Legislature—a one-house legisla- 
ture of 11 senators. 

Area: 133 square miles. Coast line, 163 miles. 

Elevation: Highest, Crown Hill on St. Thomas island, 
1,550 feet above sca level; Lowest, sea level along the 
coasts. 

Population: 32,099 (1960). Density, 243 persons to the 
square mile. Distribution, urban, 56 per cent; rural, 44 
per cent. 1 у 

Chief Products: Agriculture, bay oil, beef cattle, fruits 
and vegetables, sugar cane. Manufacturing and Processing, 
bay rum, clothing, rum, woven straw articles. 

Territorial Seal: The coat of arms of the United States, 
with the American eagle and the shicld of the United 
States, lies in the center of the seal, The words **Govern- 
ment of the Virgin Islands of the United States" encircle 
the coat of arms. Adopted in 1917. Р 

Territorial Flag: A golden American eagle with the 
shield of the United States on its breast appears on a 
white field. The eagle holds a sprig of green laurel in its 
right talon, and a bundle of blue arrows in its left talon. 
The blue letters V and / are to the left and right of the 
eagle. Adopted in 1917. See Frac (color picture, Flags 
of the States and Territories). 
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Fritz Honle 
Scenic Ruins of Princess Plantation, an old sugar-cane 
farm, ore a landmark on Saint Croix, the largest island. 


temperature ranges between 70? F. and 90°F., and aver- 
ages 78°F. Rainfall averages about 45 inches a year, 
but varies widely from island to island. The heaviest 
rains come in spring and autumn. Hurricanes strike 
occasionally between July and November. 


The People 


The Virgin Islands had a population of 32,099 in 
1960. About 60 of every 100 islanders are descendants 
of Negro slaves, and about 20 are Puerto Ricans or per- 
sons of Puerto Rican descent. Nearly 10 of every 100 
are Caucasians from the United States and from the 
French West Indies. Some have moved to the islands 
from Europe and other West Indian islands. The largest 
religious groups include Episcopalians, Lutherans, Meth- 
odists, Moravians, and Roman Catholics. 

The islanders can read and speak English, but prefer 
to use "Creolese" as their everyday language. This is 
one of the many English creole tongues spoken in the 
West Indies. It consists of a blend of many languages, 
and shows the early influences of the British, Danish, 
Dutch, French, Scotch-Irish, and Spaniards in the is- 
lands. The people have a soft and drawling speech, and 
tend to simplify English grammar. For example, Virgin 
Islanders say “ween ga" for “we haven't got.” 

Charlotte Amalie (pop. 12,880), the capital and larg- 
est city of the Virgin Islands, serves as the tourist center 
of St. Thomas. The city’s excellent harbor makes it the 
chief trade center of the entire group. Frederiksted (pop. 
2,177), on St. Croix, is also a trade center, Frederiksted 
is known locally as Westend. Christiansted, also known 
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Fritz Henl 
Workmen Cut Sugar Cane with long-bladed machetes on 
Saint Croix Island. Cane sugar is an important export crop. 


as Bassin (pop. 5,137), is the seat of loca 
on St. Croix. There are several other ti: 
the Virgin Islands group. 


government 
villages in 


Work of the People 


Sugar cane and rum provide the largest sources of 
income in the Virgin Islands. The tourist industry comes 
next. Of every 100 employed persons, about 25 work 
in the tourist industry, 18 in agriculture, 17 in personal 
services, 13 in retail and wholesale trade, and 5 in 
manufacturing. 

Agriculture. Cane sugar is the only fa: 
the islanders ship to foreign markets. Most of the sugar 


m crop that 


grows on St. Croix, and annual production totals about 
12,500 tons. Beef cattle provide the second largest source 
of farm income. Slaughterhouses operate on St. Croix 


and St. Thomas. The islanders also grow avocados, 
bananas, beans, cassavas, Mangoes, papayas, yams, and 
vegetables, mostly for local markets. 

Manufacturing. Five distilleries on the islands pro- 
duce rum, the chief industrial product. Excise taxes 
collected on exported rum provide about $ 000,000 
annually for the U.S. Treasury. These taxes have paid 
for the original cost of the islands, and more than pay 
for their maintenance. Other industries produce bay 
rum, buttons, concrete blocks, house slippers, and soft 
drinks. Virgin Islanders have great skill in basket weav- 
ing and other handicrafts. An art center at Charlotte 
Amaliesells such handicraftsas basketware, woven mats, 
hats, and wood carvings, Several companies in the 
islands make clothing. 

Tourist Industry. More than 150,000 tourists visit the 
Virgin Islands each year. They enjoy excellent hotels 
and restaurants, sunny bathing beaches, and good fish- 
ing. The many ruined castles and forts which pirates 
built in the Virgin Islands during the 1700's are also 
popular tourist attractions. 

Transportation. Three scheduled airlines fly to the 
Virgin Islands, and several steamship lines serve Char- 
lotte Amalie, Frederiksted, and Christiansted. Nearly 
500 freighters and liners dock at island ports each year 


Resort Cabins Edge Many Beaches of the Virgin Islands, Thousands of Amer 
the islands every year, attracted by the warm climate, picturesque scenery 


St. Croix and St. Thomas have paved roads. The Virgin 
Islands are the only U.S ion where motorists 
drive on the left-hand side of the road, as they do in 
Great Britain. Н 

Communication. The four newspapers published in 
the Virgin Islands are the Daily News and the Home 
Journal on St. Thomas, and the St. Croix Avis and the 
West End News on St. Croix. The islands have daily air- 
mail service and a local telephone system. Two tele- 
phone cables and a radiotelephone network connect 
the group with Puerto Rico and the mainland of the 
United States. St. Croix and St. Thomas have radio 
Stations. 


. poss 


Education 

, The public-school system of the Virgin Islands pro- 
vides education from kindergarten through hig 
A seven-man Insular Board of Education supervi 
system, which includes about 30 schools and more than 
5,600 students. About 98 of every 100 persons in the 
Virgin Islands can read and write. Children must attend 
school between the ages of 52 and 15. The Virgin Is- 
lands have no colleges or universities. 

Four public libraries operate in the islands, at Char- 
lotte Amalie, Christiansted, Cruz Bay, and Frederiksted. 
The islands also have two museums. The Virgin Islands 


h school 
s the 


ond fine fishing 


Charlotte 


a 


Museum is at 
Muscum stands 


Government 


The Virgin Islands are administered by 


States Department of the Interior The Revised Orga 
Act of the Virgin Islands, passed by С CSS Q54 


serves as the constitution of the islands [he Depart 
ment of the Interior administe 


governor, who is appointed by the 


United States. He serves until replaced 


The territorial legislature consists of à м 


nbers « 


one-house, body of тт 


ple clect the senators to two-year t 


St. Thomas each elect two senate 
and six are elected a c. The 
bills, but his veto may be override 
majority of the legislature. If the governor vetoes а bill 
twice, it is sent to the President of the United St 

The legislature meets at 6 harlotte Amalie 


final action. 
on the second Monday in April for a 6 „дау session 
as the District Court 


A federal district court known 2 
of the Virgin Islands heads the judicial system of the 


This court has jurisdiction over certai 
The President ap 


governor 


jen by 


ates for 


islands. local 


affairs as well as in federal cases 
points the court's single judge with the advice and con 
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| Claude D. Maloon, Govt. of Virgin Islands 


Government House at Charlotte Amalie on Saint Thomas Island 
serves asthe Capitol of the Virgin Islands. The legislature meetshere. 


sent of the U.S. Senate. The judge of the federal district 
court and all municipal court judges serve eight-year 
terms. All residents of the Virgin Islands who are 21 
years of age or older may vote in local elections. The 
islanders do not send representatives to the U.S. Con- 
gress, and cannot vote in national elections of any kind. 


History 


Exploration. Christopher Columbus sighted the Vir- 
gin Islands in 1493, during his second voyage to the 
Americas. Warlike, cannibalistic Carib Indians lived 
on the islands at that time. They fought with members 
of Columbus’ crew at Sugar Bay on St. Croix. The 
Caribs continued to attack Europeans throughout the 
1500's and most of the 1600's. They proved so trouble- 
some that, in the mid-1500's, Emperor Charles V of 
Spain ordered his soldiers to kill the Indians and take 
their lands. АП the Indians had died or left the Virgin 
Islands by the time the British and Danes began settle- 
ment of the group in the 1600s. See INDIAN, AMERICAN 
(table, Indian Tribes [Latin America)). 

Early Settlement. A group of English settlers visited 
the Virgin Islands in 1607 on their way to establish a 
colony at Jamestown, Va. The Spaniards used the 
islands as a place to hide their treasure ships from pi- 
rates, but never settled there. No Europeans attempted 
settlement until 1625, when Dutch and English settlers 
landed on St. Croix. They lived there until the mid- 
1600's, when Spaniards from Puerto Rico drove them 
out. Within 20 years the Spaniards were driven out by 
the French. The French controlled the island until 
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1733, when they sold it to the Danes for $150,000, 

The Danes formally claimed St. Thomas in 1666 by 
establishing a settlement on the island. Eric Smidt was 
named the first governor, but his colony failed. The 
Danes made no new settlement on St, Thomas until 
1671. In 1717, the Danes settled on St. John. 

The Danish West Indies, which included St. Croix, 
St. John, and St. Thomas, remained under Danish con- 
trol during most of the years until 1917. They surren- 
dered twice to the British during the Napoleonic Wars, 
The British quartered thousands of English-speaking 
soldiers and sailors on the islands during the second 
British occupation, from 1807 to 1815. They established 
English as the common language of the people. 

Commercial Development. The Danish West India 
Company controlled the development of the Virgin 
Islands for the first hundred years of Danish rule. The 
Danes made St. Thomas a free port in an effort to de- 
velop the islands into an important trade center (see 
Free Port). In the early 1700's, landowners used slave 
labor in developing sugar and cotton plantations. 

A bloody slave uprising in 1733 destroyed St. John’s 
economic prospects, because other countries feared using 
the island’s trade facilities. This revolt caused the Danes 
to become stricter in their rule of the islands by increas- 
ing military authority in the group. An uprising on St. 
Croix in 1848 caused immediate abolition of slavery on 
July 3, 1848. Continued efforts by the Danes to develop 
the islands proved unsuccessful. 

On Aug. 4, 1916, Denmark and the United States 
signed a treaty transferring control of the Virgin Islands 
to the United States. The treaty was formally ratified 
on Jan. 17, 1917. Actual control of the islands was trans- 
ferred on March 31, 1917. The United States paid 
Denmark $25,000,000 for the islands. James H. Oliver 
served as the territory’s first governor. 

Progress Under the United States. In 1927, Congress 
passed a law making the people of the Virgin Islands 
citizens of the United States. In 1936, all persons who 
could read and write English were granted the right to 
vote in local elections. At the close of World War II, 
the United States set aside $10,000,000 for the further 
development of the islands. Projects included schools, 
hospitals, roads, and sewage and water systems. — 

Congress passed the Revised Organic Act of the Vir- 
gin Islands in 1954. This law provided for a regular 
legislature to replace the old legislative assembly, made 
up of three municipal councils. New hotels and shops 
were established on the islands during the 1950's to 
provide facilities for the growing tourist industry. In 
1956, Congress created the Virgin Islands National 
Park on St. John. In 1958, John D. Merwin became the 
first native-born governor. Ralph M. Paiewonsky. also 


native-born, succeeded him in 1961. J. ANTONIO Jarvis 

Related Articles in Wonrp Book include: 
Antilles Caribbean Sea Virgin Islands 
Bay Rum ] Charlotte Amalie National Park 
Carib Indians — Frederiksted West Indies 
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Questions 
What was the major reason for the purch: 
Wh 1 ase of the 
Virgin Islands by the United States? Р 
How does automobile driving in the Virgin Islands 


differ from that in the United States? 
Who was the first white man to see the Virgin Islands? 


How do the Virgin Islands compare in size with the 
smallest American state? 

How did the Virgin Islands receive their name? 

For at is each major island important? 


Wh pens if the governor twice vetoes a bill passed 
by the legislature? 

What industry provides the largest source of income? 
_ When did Denmark establish its first permanent colony 
in the Virgin Islands? Where? 

Taxes on what product paid for the original cost of 
the Virgin Islands? 


VIRGIN ISLANDS, BRITISH, are a territory of Great 
Britain in the West Indies, They lie near the western 
end of the Lesser Antilles (see ANTILLES). A channel 
called the Narrows separates the group from The Virgin 
Islands of the United States. For location, see VIRGIN 
Istanps (map). The British Virgin Islands cover 58 
square miles and have a population of 6,505. The group 
consisis of 32 small islands, the largest of which are 
Anegada, Jost van Dyke, Tortola, and Virgin Gorda 
islands. Road Town (pop. 706) is the capital and only 
rea. Important products include beef cattle, fish, 
and vegetables, and rum. J. Antonio Jarvis 

See also Bririso West INDIES; WEST INDIES. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS NATIONAL PARK lies on St. 
John, the smallest of the three chief American-owned 
Virgin Islands in the Caribbean Sea. The park was 
dedicated on Dec. 1, 1956. Laurance S. Rockefeller 
donated more than 5,000 acres for the park. 

The park will eventually cover 9,445 acres, which 
totals over two thirds of St. John, and a few adjoining 
cays. Lush tropical vegetation grows in large sections 
of the park. The land is rugged, rising to 1,277 feet at 
Bordeaux Peak. Many points in the park provide spec- 
tacular views of the colorful Virgin Islands. 

Mules and jeeps provide the chief methods of trans- 
portation. The park is reached by а 23-mile ferry trip 
from eastern St. Thomas Island across Pillsbury Sound 
to Cruz Bay, the main village on St. John. Tourist 
accommodations remain limited, but plans have been 
made for camp grounds, hotels, and cottage colonies. 

Virgin Islands National Park has many reminders of 
the Danish occupation of St. John, which lasted from 
the 1700s to 1917. Remains of Danish sugar mills and 
lavish plantations can be found. Отв P. STARKEY 

VIRGIN MARY was the mother of Jesus. Her family 
lived quietly and humbly in Nazareth. She gave birth to 
Jesus in a stable at Bethlehem. She had gone there with 
her husband, Joseph, to have their names put down as 
members of the House of David. This was the way the 
census was taken at that time. i vidis inis 

'The sufferings of Jesus brought great sor 
Mary's life. ALIS Thor He asked His beloved 
disciple, John, to take care of her. Little is known about 
her later life. It is believed that she died in Jerusalem 
about д.р. 63. She is venerated by the Roman Catholic 
and Eastern Orthodox churches as the Mother of God. 


National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C., Widener Collection 
The Virgin with Saint Inez and Saint Tecla, painted by 
El Greco, shows a contrast between the Virgin Mary's flowing dark 
robe and the faintly flushed skin of the Child Jesus. 


The story of Mary has always been a favorite subject 
of artists and musicians. Many great paintings and 
songs have been based on the incidents and traditions 
of her life. FREDERICK C. GRANT and FULTON J. SHEEN 


Related Articles in WoRLD Book include: 
Anne, Saint Jesus Christ 


Annunciation Joseph A 
Ave Maria Madonna and Child 
Immaculate Conception Magnificat 


Our Lady of Fatima 


VIRGIN OF GUADALUPE. See Mexico (Religion). 

VIRGINAL is an ancient keyboard instrument in 
which small pieces of quill or leather pluck a set of 
strings. It usually has a rectangular case, with the key- 
board on the longer side. The virginal has a light, clear, 
and somewhat tinkling tone. It was particularly popular 
as a solo instrument in Elizabethan England. Leading 
composers of the times wrote for it. The Fitzwilliam 
Virginal Book, assembled around 1625 and containing 
nearly 300 numbers, is the most important collection of 
music for virginals. KARL GEIRINGER 
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VIRGINIA, vur JIN yuh, was named for Queen 
Elizabeth I of England, “The Virgin Queen.” The 
state is often called THE OLD DOMINION. King Charles 
II gave the arca this name because it was the oldest of 
the English colonies that remained loyal to the king 
during the English Civil War of the middle 1600s. 
Virginia has the nickname Tue Мотнек OF PRESI- 
DENTS because eight Presidents of the United. States 
were born there. It is sometimes called Tur MOTHER or 
Srares because eight states were formed from its original 
territory. Virginia is one of the four states that officially 
call themselves commonwealths rather than states. 
Richmond, capital of the Confederacy from May, 1861, 
to April, 1865, is Virginia’s capital and largest city. 

Virginia is an outstanding example of the recent 
industrialization of the South. The value of its manu- 
factured and processed products more than doubled 
between 1930 and 1960. Great plants along the James 
River and at other manufacturing centers produce 
synthetic fibers and other chemical products, as well as 
textiles and tobacco products. Newport News and Ports- 
mouth, on the harbor of Hampton Roads, have two of 
the nation's most important shipyards. 
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Land Regions of Virginia 


VIRGINIA 


The Old Dominion 


The State Seal 


The state's farms produce poultry, eggs, beef cattle, 
and dairy products. Tobacco has been one of Virginia's 
leading cash crops since John Rolfe planted it in early 
colonial days. The state also stands high among the 
producers of peanuts, corn, and hay. Virginia’s famous 
Smithfield hams come from peanut-fed hogs. 

The state ranks among the leading coal producers. 
In 1750, coal fields near Richmond produced the first 
coal mined in what is now the United States. Virginia 
leads the states in oyster production, and is among the 
chief producers of crabs and menhaden. A 

The beautiful scenery and historic shrines of Virginia 
attract great crowds of tourists each year. The Skyline 
Drive along the top of the Blue Ridge Mountains offers 
breath-taking views of the beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 
In this fertile valley, General Thomas Е “Stonewall 
Jackson won spectacular victories over Union armies in 
the Civil War. The Natural Bridge and Natural 1 unnel, 
аз well as caverns and mineral springs, are among the 
great wonders of nature, rae 

The first permanent English settlement in America 
was made at Jamestown in 1607. In 1619, the first 
legislative body in the colony met at Jamestown. This 


marked the beginning of representative government in 
the Western Hemisphere. That same year, Dutch trad- 
ers brought the first Negroes to Virginia. Nathaniel 
Bacon and his followers rebelled against the royal 
governor in 1676. This was a significant step in colo- 
nial devclopment, 100 years before American independ- 
ence. Virginia statesmen and military leaders played 
important parts in winning this independence. George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson, George Mason, James 
Madison, John Marshall, and James Monroe were 
among this brilliant group of founding fathers. Four of 
the first five Presidents of the United States—Washing- 
ton, Jeilerson, Madison, and Monroe—were Virginians. 
Other Presidents born in Virginia were William Henry 
Harrison, John Tyler, Zachary Taylor, and Woodrow 
Wilson 

In 1778, during the Revolutionary War, a Virginia 
army led by George Rogers Clark won for the United 
States the Northwest Territory, from which several 
large states were later carved. The vast region between 
the Mississippi River and the Rocky Mountains was 
purchased through the wisdom of Thomas Jefferson. 
Meriwether Lewis and William Clark explored the 
great Northwest, leading to its settlement. Stephen Е. 
Austin led American settlers into Texas, Sam Houston 
won independence for Texas from Mexico, and John 
Tyler laid the groundwork for the admission of Texas 
into the Union. The victories of Generals Zachary 
"Taylor and Winfield Scott in the Mexican War resulted 
in the addition of Arizona, California, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Utah, and parts of Colorado. 

The great homes of the state include Washington’s 
Mount Vernon, Jefferson’s Monticello, Monroe’s Oak 
Hill, and Stratford Hall, the home of the Lee family. 


FACTS IN BRIEF 


Capital: Richmond (since 1779). Earlier capitals, James- 
town (1607-1699); Williamsburg (1699-1779). 

Government: Congress—U.S. Senators, 2; U.S. Repre- 
sentatives, 10. Electoral votes, 12. Stale Legislature senators, 
40; delegates, 100. Counties, 98. Voting Age, 21 years. 

Area: 40,815 square miles (including 977 square 
miles of inland water), 36th in size among the states. 
Greatest distance: (east-west) 425 miles; (north-south) 205 
miles. Coasi line, 112 miles. 

Elevation: Highest, Mount Rogers, 5,720 feet above sea 
level, in Grayson and Smyth counties; Lowest, sea level, 
along the coast. 

Population: 3,966,949 (1960), 14th among the states. 
Density, 97 persons to the square mile. Distribution, urban, 
56 per cent; rural, 44 per cent. р pr 

Chief Products: Manufacturing and Processing, chemical 5, 
food products, textiles, tobacco products, transportation 
equipment. Agriculture, fruits, grams, livestock, Kara 
vegetables. Mining, coal, lead, sand and Ета Bud 
zinc. Fishing Industry, crabs, drumfish, mackerel, me 
haden, oysters, shad. 

Statehood: June 25, 1788, the 10th state. к 

State Seal: The standing figure represents Virtue, 
dressed as a woman warrior. She stands triumphant ge 
Tyranny. The state motto appears at E irs 
adopted in 1776; present version adopted in 1 | "t 

State Flag: The state seal is centered in a dar 
field. Adopted in 1930. t 

State Motto: Sic Semper Tyrannis (Thi 


Adopted in 1776. OS EM 
p “Carry Me Back to Old Virginia.” Words 


and music by James A. Bland. 
шу and Company 


Flag and flower illustrations, courtesy El 


us ever to tyrants). 


The State Bird 
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The State Flower 
Dogwood 
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Gloucester, 1,918 :::6 8 Basleys Mills; 10 2:9 А Elmont, 150 у. 
Goochland, 9,206 7 Bandy, 800 .... ‚С AX 3 Emporia, 5,535 . 
Grayson, 17,390 3 Barboursville, 150 ...В Endicott, 300 , 
E Greene, 4,715 .. 6 Barley, 50 .. .D (part of Bayside) ..A Esmont, 100 . 
Greensville, 16,1 7 Bassett, 3,148 .D Chesconessex,* 60 ....C Etlan, 100 
Halifax. 33,637 6 Bastian, 700 . Cc Chester, 2.000 ..B 9, C Ettric 
anover, 27,550 7 Battery Park, 240 ..A Chesterfield, Everets, 25 . 
Henrico, 117.339 7 Вау Colony.* 850 .::0 ISB Инд ..°B 9, © Evergreen, 150 . 
Henry, 40,335 5 Baysid E) Chilesburg," 85 ......B Evington. 200 
Highland, 3,2 BS 5 Chilhowie, 1,169 :..:D Ewing, 500 . 
[^ ҮС ddr e ME 10 aa : Chincoteague, E a Exmore, Sê б 
Lake Drummond James City, 11 8 Christiansburg, 3, aber, 00. 
А atuck, 250 Б Fair Port, 650 ...... 
годе od King and Quern, Chula, 125 . ... Fairfax, 13,585 ФА 6, 
"i ari E Church Road, 65 Fairfax Station, 175 - 
7 
8 
! 
7 
7 
6 
6 
8 
6 
8 
4 
8 
6 
8 
8 
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Big Stone бар, Fentress, 350 . 
Birdsnest,* 125 Ferrum, 400 
Biscoe, 75... Fieldale, 1,499 al 
Bishop, 900 Fincastle, 103 . 
Blackey, 200 Fishersville, 700 . 
Біаскариг, 7, К Flat Gap ... 
Norfolk, E e css Blackstone, 3,659 Flatridoe, 50°. 
Nottoway R. '. Northampton, 16,966 Ert) Fleeton . 
Old Point Confort Northumberland, Bisinevllo 40. d БИЛЕ HII 
Otter h.. 10.185 C8 Bloomfield, 2$5.....А Floyd. 487 D 
Paddy Knob (Mtn.) GE Віохот, 339. Fordwick, B 
Pamunkey R. dis. B6 Blue Grass, 75 B Forest. 230 C 
Parramore Isl. їс B6 Blue Ridge, 900 .....C Fork Ünion, б 
Peters Mtn. .........б Pittsy hands 04 Bluefield, 4235 .....C Fort Blackmore, 250 D 
Philpott Reservoir ...D Powhatan. Bf ^D [EUM А Fort Mitchell, 159 D 
Piedmont Plateau 2:20 Prince Edward, 14,121 6 6 Boissevain 600. С Fort Monroe (part д 
Bede ee ee as `B Fosters Falls, 200 ...D 
Potomac В. .........В C7 50. UD Fox, 30 . анар 
Potts Cr. ... C 163°. B7 Воп Aly 800 E 8, С Fox Hill (part с 
Botts Mtn. g Princess Anne, 76,124 D 8 — Boone, 30 7, 0009 n Franconia 3.000 ...B 
Pound Gap 2202.02. Pulaski, 27,258 .....C 4 Boones M C Courtland, 855 5 Franconia,” 3,000 .-.В 
Powell В... D GB TOOK, Be Boston, 407... B Covesville, 150 _......С Franklin Park," 1,300 B 
Варраһаппос! B Richmond, 6,378 .... Bowers Hill, 300 ....А Covington, 11,062:1 9C Fredericks Hall, 60 ..С 
Rich Mtn. в Roane apne ....0 8 — Bowling Green, 528/68 Cradock (part of ` Fredericksburg, 
Rivanna В Rockbridge 22930776 4 Воуса, 384 uA Portsmouth) ,A 8, D 13,6391... m 
Roanoke В. С Rockin 240039 ...6 8 Воуйоп, 49...00 Craigsville, 978 .....B Free Union, 80 ...---B 
Rock Mtn. D Russell ot z $0485. B: Boykins, 710 D Gresthill, 50 ........ B Filet: КЗЫ а 
Sandy R c Scott pagg ......02 Branchville, 158. р Crestwood, 2,200 1D Front Royal, 7,949 .9B 
Shenandoah М B Shenandoah, 21 ‘D2 Brandy Station, 200 | B Crewe, 2,612 C Gainesville, 150 A 
Shenandoah Nat. ``" Smyth, 31066 222° 8 5 Вгепо Bluff, 100 ....C Criglersville, 45 B Galax, 5,2541] ...'0 
eee TH Shing ......0 3 Bridgewater, I BI5 7/6 Cripple Creek, 300 2:20 Garrison В 
Shenandoah’ R. 22222: ithampton, Bristol, 17,144 р Crittenden, 250 .....A Gasburg, 100 ....- «D 
Sere Eee nel Spotsvivania, 1,8188 7 Bristow, 90, A Crozet, 900 .........В Gate City, 2,142... 9D 
ок. B6 Stafford, 16,876 .....B 7 Broadway, 646 B Crozier, 100 . © Gilmerton, 180 1; 1р 


King George, 7,243 
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Farmville, 4,293 
Farnham, 300 , 


314 


‘Does not appear on the ma 
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tiling t part of any © 
*Population of metropolita ependent City, no 


Source; Latest available census figures: 


0: Key shows general location 
п area, including suburbs. 
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VIRGINIA 


The maps and graphs on this page show the variations 
in rainfall, population, and growing season. They also 
tell the chief ways the people earn their living and 
the average yearly value of the state's main products. 


POPULATION 


Virginio's population is almost evenly 
divided between rural and urban. 


Persons to the Square Mile 


Urban Centers 
ча over 500,000 
н 200,000-500,000 
© 100,000-200,000 
= 50,000-100,000 
* — 20,000-50,000 


AVERAGE YEARLY RAINFALL 
Most of the rain in Virginia falls during 
the warm summer months, 

(inches) 
30-40 
40-50 
50-60 


GROWING SEASON 


Virginia's growing season is longest along 
the Atlantic Coast. 


Average Number of Days 
Without Killing Frost 

140-160 
160-180 
180-200 
200-220 
220-240 


TOTAL PRODUCTION $2,457,000,000 


VIRGINIA’S LEADING PRODUCTS 
Each Вох 8 Represents $40,000,000 Worth of Products. 


MANUFACTURING Total Value Added $1,760,000,000 


m 
Chemicals шшш $448,000,000 
Textiles & Clothing rM $242,000,000 


Tobacco Products MEMME $73,000,000 


Food Processing ШЕШШ: $175,000,000 


Transportation Equipment MMI — $131,000,000 


AGRICULTURE Total $542,000,000 


Poultry & Eggs mEt $95,000,000 
Tobacco WE $80,000,000 
Dairy Products ME $73,000,000 


Cattle ш! $48,000,000 


MINING Total $155,000,000 
Cool mime. $99,000,000 


All figures are based on 
government statistics for a 4 year period. 


ECONOMIC ACTIVITY 


Coal accounts for 64 per cent of the value 
of the mining industry in Virginia. 


MANUFACTURING 
& Chemicals rl Furniture 
AB Textiles CL] Printing & Publishing 
@ Clothing LW Stone, Clay & Glass Products 


Ё Tobacco Products 
Ш Food Processing 
mbi Transportation Equipment. 


VQ Pulp & Paper Products 
QO Metal Products 


MINING. 
@ Coal 


#9 Manganese 


AGRICULTURE 


General Farming 

Tobacco & General Farming 
Special Crops & General Farming 
Fruit & General Farming 

Fruit, Truck & General Farming 
Dairy & General Farming 
Mountains & Forests 

Marshland 


VIRGINIA'S CHIEF 
MANUFACTURING CENTERS 


| Q $100,000,000 to $500,000,000 
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Gladstone, 180 .. 
Gladys, 180 . 
Glamorgan ... 
Glasgow, 1,091 
Glass, 200 ... 
Glen Lyn,“ 222 
Glen Rock (part of 

Norfolk) 
Glen Wilton, 300 
Glenallen, 500 .. 
Glenwood,” 1,857 
Gloucester, 500 . 
Gold Hill ... 
Goochland 200°. 
Goodes, 250 
Gordonsville, 1,109 
Gore, 200 .. 
Goshen, 99 
Grafton. 200 . 
Gray, 40 
Great Bridge, 800°. 
бгееп Вау, 100 
Green Cove, 200 . 
Greenbackville, 300 
Greenfield, 40 . 
Greenville, 400 
Greenwich, 100 . 
Gressitt, 300 ...... 
Gretna, 900 
Grottoes, 969 . 
Grove ... 
Groveton, 400 
Grundy, 2,287 
Guinea, 75 . 
Gum Spring, 40 . 
Gwynn, 400 . 
Halifax, 792 . 
Hallwood, 269 . 
Hamilton, 403 . 
Hampden, 200 .. 
Hampton, 

89,25 . 
Handsom, 90. 
Hanover, 250 . 
Hansonville, 80 . 
Harborton, 350 
Harman, 700 
Harmon 40. 
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Hartfield, 200 . 


Hayfield, 150 . 
Haymarket, 257 
Haysi, 485 

Healing Sp 
Heathsville, 225 ....° 
Hebron, 20 .. 

Henry, 125 

Herndon, 

Hewlett 


Hickory, 


Hilisboro,* [2 
Hillsville, 905 
Hiltons, 250 

Hiwassee, 400 
Hobson, 250 
Holland, 338 
Hollins. 
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Hopewell, 


5 
Hot Springs, 200 
Huddleston, 85 
Hume, 130 
Huntly, 25 . 
Hurley, 400 
Hurt, 800 . 
Hustle, 65 + 
Hybla Valley, 
Idlewilde (part КА 
Covington) 


Independence, 6 
Indian Valley, 
Inman,* 650 
Interior, 40 . 
Iron Gate, 71 
Irvington, 570 . 
табо of Wight, 


Jamestown, 5 
Jamesville, 300 
Jarratt, 608 . 
Java, 25 . 
Jefferson 
2,000 ..... 
Jeffersonton, 
Jennings Ordinary, 
Jericho,* 2,300 .. 
Jerome, 75 
Jetersville, 


Jordan Mines 
Keeling, 30 . 
Keezletown, 1 


County Seat. 


*Does not appear on the man: 
*Population of metropolitan area, 


key shows 0! 


Keller, 263 . 
Kempsville, 40 
Kenbridge, 1,188. 
Kents Store, 20 
Kerrs Creek . 


y 
Kilmarnock. ^d 
Kimbaliton, 350 . 
King and Queen Court 

House, 65 ..... 
King George, 240 . 
King William, 40 . 
Kinsale, 250 
Kiptopeke .. 
Konnarock, 400 . 


?5565o56»5 


Lacey Spring, 170 
Lacrosse, 726 ..... 
Ladysmith, 100 
Lake Barcroft,* 1,800 
Lakeside, 19,000 
Lambsburg, 250 .. 
Lancaster, 100 ..... 
Langley, 500 
Laurel, 500 . 
Laurel Fork, 25. 
Lawrenceville, 1,941 © 
Lawyers, 15 . 
Layman .. 
Leatherwood 
Lebanon, 2,085 . 
Leesburg, 2,869 . 
Lenox,* 1,520 . 
Lewinsville, 60 
Lewis Gardens,* 1,380 
Lexington, 7,537 
Lightfoot, 300 . 
Lignum, 120 
Lilburn ... 
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ly, 350 
Lloyd Place,* 2, 
Lodi, 35 
Long Island, 75 
Longfork .. 
Longview . 
Lorne, 100 
Lorton, 25 
Louisa, 576 
Lovettsville, 
Lovingston, 375 
Lowmoor, 900 . 
Lunenburg, 40 
Luray, 3,014 
Lurich, 50 
Lynch Stat 
Lynchburg, 5 179011 C 
Lynnhaven, 350 A 9, D 
Madison, dire T ов 


»o0o05»-000 


Manakin, 330 .. 
Manassas, 
„ОА 6, 


Manassas Park," 5,34 
Mangohick, 50 ..... 
Mannboro, 25 . 
Manteo, 25. 
Mappsville, 150 
Marion, 8,385 ..... 
Markham, 100 ... 
Marshall, 500 
Martinsville, 
18,7981... 
Maryus, 200 
Mathews, 500 . 
Matoaca, 2,000 .B * 
Maurertown, 225... 
Max Meadows, 900 .. 
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McDowell, 127 . 
Мене 280 . 
McKenney, 5 
McLean, 2,000 .A 7, 
Meadows of Dan, UE .D 
Meadowview, 750 
Mechanicsville, 500 . 
Meherrin, 300 ... 
Melfa,* 40! 
Meredithville, 60 
Merrifield, 1,000 . . 
Messick (part of | 
Poquoson) . 
Middlebrook, 140 
Middleburg, 761 
MEETS 378 . 
Midlan 
Midlothian, 400 B pn 
Midway Island ....- 
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Millwood, 400 
Mineral, 366 
Mtoe n ШШ] 
Mollusk, 3 

Moneta, 170 . 
Monroe, 800 . 


including suburbs. 


eneral location. 


Montebello, 50 
Monterey, 270 
Montpelier, 125 
мүт рг Station. 


Matin. зз. 
Montvale, 500 , 
Morattico, 0 
Morrisville, 100 . 
Moseley, 100 .. 
Mount Airy, 45 
Mount Clinton, 170 . 
Mount Heron, 100 .. 
Mount Jackson, 722 , 
Mount Sidney, 500 .. 
Mount Solon, 140... 
Mount Vernon, 
"©... А 7, 
Mountain Grove, 25 . 
Mountain Valley 
Munden, 35 . M 
Nansemond, 120 | 
Naola, 50 ..... 
Narrows, 2,508 
Naruna, 250 . 
Nassawadox, 650 
Nathalie, 125 ....,.. 
Natural Bridge, 600 
Naxera, 250 ....... 
Nellysford, 140 - 
na Alexandria, 
New Canton, 350 
New Castle, 200 . 
New Church, 250 
New Kent, 25 . 
New Market, 783 
New Point, 100 ..... 
New River, 600 ...... 
Newington, 180 ..... 
Newland, 90 .... 
Newport, 100 
Newport News, 
113,66211 
Newsoms, 4; 
Newtown, 65 
Nickelsville, 
Nokesville, 100 
Nora, 20 


jorfolk, 
305,872tt ....A 9, 
Norfolk Highlands,* 
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50 . 
North Holston, 200 . 
Каси Linkhorn Park,’ 
North "Pulaski," 1,156 С 
North Springfield,” 
5,000 . eret 
North Tazewell, 713 ..С 
Nor Virginia Beach 


Norton, 4.90647 . 
Norvello, 75 .. 
Nottoway, 100 . 
Oak Grove, 400 . 
Oakton, 350 .. 
Oakwood, 250 . 
Occoquan, 301 . 
Oceana, 2,448 . 


Orange, 2,955 . 
Ore Bank (part of 
Arvonia) .... 
Oriskany, 110 . 
Oyster, 250 ...... 
Paint Bank, 100 . 
Painter, 349. 
Palmyra, 350 . 
Pamplin, 312 
Pardee, 200 
Paris, 100 . 
Parker, 100 . 
Parklawn,* I, 
Parksley, 850 
Parrott, 6: 
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Patterson, 400 . 
Pearisburg 2s 
Pedlar M 
Pembroke, 
Penhook, 45. 
Pennington G 


Petersburg, 
36,7501T EE 9, 


Phoebus (part of 
Hampton) .. 


Plum Point, 200 .... 
Pocahontas, 1,313 . 
Poindexter .... 
Point Pleasant, 
Poplar Heights.” 1, on 
Poquoson, 4,278 А 8, 
Port Republic, 500... 
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80 
Princess Anne, 
2 ФА 9,0 


Providence Forge, 130 C 
Pulaski, 10,459 °C 
Pungo, 300 
Purcelivitle, 
Purdy, 100 
Quantico, 
Quick: S 15 
Quimby, 200 soe 
Radford, 9.37111 
Raphine, = 7) 
Rapidan, 220 
Raven, 900 
Rawlings, 50 
Rectortown, 250 , 
Red Ash, 500 . 
Red House, 50 . 
Rediawn, 40 , 
edoak, 50 .. 
Reedville, 400 
Remington, 288 
Rescue, 325 ...A 8, 
Reusens (part of 
Lynchburg) 
Rice, 300 . 
Rich Creek, 
Riehlands, 


(лә if 
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на 
Rileyville, 50 
Riner, 125 . 
Ringgold, 150 
Riverton, 250 
Riverville, 50 . 
Roanoke, sz tot 
Rocky Gap, сез as 
Rocky Mount, 
Roda, 300 . . 
Rose na. 35% E 
Roseville, 30 . 
Round CN 430 
Rowe, 125 ...... 
Rural Retreat, 313... 
Rushmere, 125 ...... 
Rustburg, 350 .. 
Ruthville, 150 .... 


St. Clair Bottom. 200 
St. Paul, 1,156 
Salem, 16,058 .. 
Saltville, 2,844 . 
Saluda, 300 
Sandston, 4,500 
Sandy Level, 20 .. 
Saratoga pi [ 
Savedge, 60 
Saxe, 125 
Saxis, 577 . 
Schley, 175 
Schuyler, 450 . 
Scottsbu 188 
Scottsville. 353 . 
Seaford, 1,000 
Sealston, 150 
Seatack, 3,120 
Sebrell, 200 


агр, 100 ...... 
Shawsville, 300 .. 
Shenandoah, 1,839 
Shipman, 500 .... 
Shorts Creek, 50 
Singers Glen, 102 
Skippers, 75 .....« 
э, Hollow,* 
gmithfeid, di - А E 
Snowille, Eon 
Somert К 
South Boston, 5, ЧАШ 
South Hill, 2,569... 
South Norfolk, 

22,035++ . 
Speedwell, 200. 
Spencer, 200 . 
Sperryville, 300° 
Spotsylvania, 15! 
Spout Spring, 100 
Spring Garden, 
Spring Valley, 25. 
Springfield, 783 
Stafford, 50 
Stanardsville. 
Stanley, 1,039 
Stanleytown, 5í 
Starkey, Ty 
Staunton, 2 
Stephens City, 
Sterling, 300 
Stewartsville, 
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+t Independent City, not part of any county. 


Stocega 500 02 
Stony Creek, 3 b 
в 
с 
D 
в 
„0 
Se о 
Sunset Hills, 100 A 
A.C 
с 
D 
LEN 
Sweet Briar, к, с 
Sweet Hall, 50 с 
Sytvatus, 100 D 
Tangier, 876 c 


The Hollow, 25 . 
The Plains, 484 
, 170 

0 


Toms Brook, 244 .. 
Toms Creek, 250 ... 


Union Hali, 50 
Unionville, 250 
Upperville, 350 
Urbanna, 512 . 
Valley Center, 30 . 
Vanderpool, 25 
Vansant, 850 

100 . 


Vesuvius, 400°. 
Victoria, 1,737 
Vienna, 11, ve "m 6, 
Village, 140 . 
Vinton, 3,432. ..... 
Virgilina, 285 ....... 
Virginia Benth, 
8,0911! . 


Wallace, 200 
Walters, 13: 
Warfield, 80 
Warm Spring! 
Warrenton, 3, 
Warsaw, 549 
Washington, 255 
Water View, 150 
Waterford, 247 . 
Waverly, 1,601 ..... 
Waynesboro, 15,5941 
Weber City,” 1,274 .. 
Weems, 250 ........ 
Wellington, 

8,000 ........А 7, 
West Mn. 10... 
West Lawn," 1,400 .. 
West Norfolk, 500 . 
West Point, 1,678 . 
Weyers Cave, 300 
Whateyviite, 402 .. 
White Hall, . 
White Plains, 50 .... 
White Post, 200 . 
White Stone, 395 
Whitmell. 35 
Wicomico, 301 
MEET 


6,8: 
Willis, 70 . 
Willis Whai 
Willow Law 
Wilsons, 150 
Winchester, 15,1 1011 9. 
Windsor, 579 ..A 8, 
ШК 130 . 
Wirtz, 75 
Wise, 2,614 
МЕА 
Woodlawn, 3 
M Hills,* 
Woodstock, 2,083 . 
Woodway, 400 
Woolwine, 100 . 
Wylliesburg, 150: 
учее 5,634 . 
Yale, 
Үш, 1,800... 
Yorktown, 311 9A 8, 
Zuni, 155 ioc 
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Source: Latest available census figures. 


Arlington National Cemetery, the burial place of the 
Unknown Soldiers, surrounds the mansion of Robert E. 
Lee. Williamsburg, Virginia's colonial capital, has been 
restored and recalls the life of colonial and revolutionary 
days. Other memorials include the sites of some of the 
nation's most historic battles. ‘The Revolutionary War 
and the Civil War both ended in Virginia. George 
Washington forced Lord Cornwallis to surrender at 
Yorktown in 1781, assuring American independence. 
Ihe Confederate Army won great victories at Manassas, 
Fredericksburg, and Chancellorsville. It surrendered at 
Appomattox Court House on Apr. 9, 1865. 

For the relationship of Virginia to neighboring states, 
sce SOUTHERN STATES. 

The Lond ond Its Resources 


Location and Size. Virginia is the farthest north of 
the Southern States, The Color Map shows that West 
Virginia and Maryland form the state’s northern border. 
Maryland and the District of Columbia lie to the north- 
cast, and the Adantic Ocean to the east. North Caro- 
lina and ‘Tennessee border Virginia on the south, and 
Kentucky and West Virginia are on the west. The south- 
western tip of Virginia is about 20 miles farther west 
than Detroit. Virginia covers 40,815 square miles. 

Lond Virginia has five main land regions: 
(1) the Atlantic Coastal Plain, (2) the Piedmont, (3) the 
Blue Ridge, (4) the Appalachian Ridge and Valley 
Region, and (5) the Appalachian Platcau. 

The Atlantic Coastal Plain is usually called the Tide- 
water, because rivers are affected by tides while flowing 
through this region. The western boundary is the 3- to 
10«mile-wide fall line where the tidal waters end (sec 
FALL LINE). The level, sandy plain rises gradually from 
sea level to about 300 feet in the west. Chesapeake Bay 
divides the region into two sections, the mainland and 
the outer peninsula, known as the Eastern Shore. The 
Potomac, Rappahannock, York, and James rivers cut 
the mainland coast into three long, narrow peninsulas. 

Marshes and swamps dot the areas near the ocean 
and rivers. The largest swamp, Dismal Swamp, lies 
south of Portsmouth (see DISMAL Swap). 

The Piedmont, in central Virginia, is a belt that widens 
from about 40 miles in the north to about 185 miles 
along the North Carolina border. Gently rolling low 
hills and deep river valleys form the eastern part of the 
region. Higher hills and ridges rise in the west. 

The Blue Ridge, a great mountain wall, rises abruptly 
along the western of the Piedmont. Northeastward 
from Roanoke, the Blue Ridge is from 2 to 14 miles 
wide. Some of the ridges rise more than 4,000 feet. 
Southwest from Roanoke to the North Carolina border, 
the Blue Ridge widens to 70 miles. Mountains, valleys, 
and deep ravines fill the area. This region includes 
Virginia’s highest point, 5,720-foot Mount Rogers, and 
Whitetop Mountain (5,520 feet). 

The Appalachian Ridge and Valley Region lies between 
the Blue Ridge and the Appalachian Plateau. This 
region is often called the Valley of Virginia, or the Great 
Valley. It consists of a series of long river valleys sepa- 
rated by ridges, plateaus, and narrow passes. The Shen- 
andoah Valley is in the northern part of the region. 

The Appalachian Plateau, in the southwest, has deep 
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ravines that cut the tree-covered mountains, and is 
about 1,000 to 3,000 feet above sca level. The 
includes the state's chief coal fields. 


facing the Atlantic Ocean, 
marshes lie in many low areas along the coast, A 
sandy beach stretches from Norfolk to the North Сай 
lina border. Inland from the beach, sand dunes rise as 
high as 50 feet in some places. ^ 
The marshy shores of Chesapeake Bay form much of 
the coast line. The state's most importan: harbor is 
Hampton Roads, formed by the junction oí the James, 
Nansemond, and Elizabeth rivers just west of the (Л 
Rivers and Lakes. Virginia’s chief rivers flow from the 
western mountains to Chesapeake Bay, and drain most 
of eastern Virginia. They include the Rappaha ШЫ 
York, and James. The Potomac River, although not 
within Virginia, forms the state's northeastern border 
and serves as an important waterway. E 
At the northern end of the Great Valley, the Shenane | 


doah forms the chief tributary of the Potomac. In the 


south, the Roanoke River crosses the Blue Ridge and _ 
flows across the Piedmont into North Carolina, The | 


Powell, Clinch, and Holston rivers drain the : 
western tip of the state and empty into the Ti 
River. The New River, which rises in North Са 
has cut gorges through the mountains of Virginia am 
West Virginia on its course toward the Ohio River. 
The largest natural lakes include Lake Drumn 
(3,200 acres) in Dismal Swamp and Mountain 
(1,920 acres) in the southwestern area. Some rivers 
been dammed to form artificial lakes that furnish 
for hydroelectric power and provide recreation. 
largest of these lakes is John H. Kerr Reservoir on the 
Roanoke River, It covers 95,500 acres. 
Caverns and Springs. In the west, the action of - 
streams on limestone has formed some unusual natu} 
wonders. These include many caves and the fa 
Virginia Natural Bridge, a few miles south of Lexi 
A highway runs across the go-foot-long Natural Bi 


nearly goo feet long. A railroad and a creek run thro 
it. Luray Caverns at Luray are the largest and most — 
popular of Virginia's caves. Others include Crystal и 
Caverns, Dixie, Endless, Grand, Harrisonburg, Massa- | 
nutten, Melrose, Shenandoah, and Skyline. 1 
Western Virginia also has hundreds of mineral and 
hot springs. These include Hot Springs, Warm Springs, 
Healing Springs, and Craig Healing Springs. Many 
resort hotels are located near the springs. Bi 
Natural Resources include rich and varied soils, — 
valuable minerals, and thick forests. Е 
Soil. The Tidewater area has mostly light, sandy. ag 
loams. This sandy soil is easily cultivated because itis — 
deep and almost free of stones. Thinner clay soils covet | 
the Piedmont, where layers of hard ground and rock lie 
nearer the surface. Clay soils cover the valleys and 4 
ravines of the Blue Ridge area. Hard ground and stony _ 
soil overspread the mountains. All the valleys and. 
plateaus west of the Blue Ridge have thin stony soil. 
Minerals. Coal is the most important mineral resource. — 
Virginia’s coal reserves probably include more than 
12,000,000,000 tons of bituminous (soft) coal and 


35: 000,000 tons of semianthracite (semilanf) coal. The 
ch! bituminous deposits lie im фе 
Platcau and the southern part of the 

and Me Region. The famous. Pocahontas beds of 
I azewell County are among these deposits. They yield 
onc of the highest grades of coking coal in the country. 
Moctgomery County has almost all the semianthracite 


important sand and gravel deposits. 
froin the valleys west of the Blue Ridge. The chief lead 
Botetourt, 


on 
sun, manganese, marl, mica, natural gas, petroleum, 
pyrites, salt, and slate. 

Forests. Commercially valuable second-growth 
cover about 58 of every 100 acres in Virginia. Evergreen 
иссез predominate in the east. These include Virginia, 
loblolly, shortleaf, pitch, and eastem white pines, and 
red cedar, red spruce, and hemlock. The most important 
trees westward from the Piedmont are such hardwoods 
as ash, basswood, beech, birch, chestnut, elm, gum, 
hickory, locust, maple, oak, walnut, and yellow poplar. 

Plant Life. The flowering dogwood, the и flower, 
blooms throughout Virginia in early spring. 
arbutus, azalea, mountain laurel, ed 
many other wild flowers in the mountain arcas. 
Flowers of the forests 
chicory, lowland laurel, morning-glory, 

{nimal Life. Small animals — foxes, red 
opossums, rabbits, raccoons, skunks, squirrels, 
d clk roam the woods. Black bears and wildcats live 
in Dismal Swamp and some mountain arcas. Game 
birds include ducks, geese, marsh birds, quail, ruffed 
grouse, and turkeys. Among the many songbirds are 
bluebirds, blue jays, robins, and cardinals, the state bird. 

Spor a eo nem 
carp, catfish, , pi , pike, trout. 

Com salt-water fish ка paks a cels, 
flounders, herring, mac! , menh: " 

Climate of Virginia is mild and generally free from 
extreme heat or cold. Average July temperatures range 
from 78°F. in the southeast to 68°F. in the southem 
part of the Great Valley. In January, the average tem- 
perature varies from about 42°F. in the southeast to 
about 32? F. in much of the = Valley. In July, rad 
the temperature reached state 
10°F. АХРЫ ТЕЕ It doppe = —29°F., the record 
low, at Monterey in February, . 

Rainfall is lightest in the Shenandoah Valley, where 


5to 10 inches in the Tidewater to between 25 and 30 
inches in the Great Valley. 


Life of the People 


irgini ion of 3,966,919 
The People. Virginia had a population of 3,960, 
in 1960, according to the U.S. Bureau of sia 
or about 97 persons to the square mile. This was 
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extile mills luce cotton, woolen, rayon, and 
€ fabrics. ret textile centers include Bristol, 
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зісту, and jute and canvas products. Richmond and 
Petersburg have the chief tobacco factories, where ciga- 
rettes, pipe tobacco, and other tobacco products are 
made. Other tobacco plants are at Danville, Lynchburg, 
and Newport News. Food-processing plants produce 
butter, candy, cheese, condensed milk, cooking oils, 
and feed. 

The Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock 
Company is one of the world's largest shipbuilding and 
ship-repairing centers. Portsmouth and Norfolk also 
have shipyards. Virginia ranks second to North Caro- 
lina among the South's furniture-manufacturing states. 
Other manufactures include automobiles; railroad equip- 
ment; and clay, glass, leather, metal, and stone products. 

Agriculture. The mild climate and natural grasses 
have helped make Virginia an important producer of 
livestock and livestock products. The variety of soils 
makes it possible to grow many types of crops. More 
than 150,000 farms cover almost 60 of every 100 acres. 
Trees fill about a third of this farm land. The average 
farm covers about 103 acres. 

Livestock and Dairying provides more than half the 
farm income. Poultry and eggs are the most important 
products. Virginia ranks among the leading states in 
producing turkeys and broiler chickens. Shenandoah 
and Accomack counties are the leading chicken pro- 
ducers, and Rockingham leads the turkey-raising coun- 
ties. Farmers raise beef and dairy cattle throughout the 
state, but especially on the rich bluegrass of the 
Shenandoah Valley and southwest Virginia. Other live- 
stock includes hogs, horses, and sheep. 

Tobacco and Other Field Crops. Tobacco has been a 
leading cash crop since colonial times. Danville, Peters- 
burg, Lynchburg, South Hill, and South Boston rank 
among the greatest tobacco markets of the United 
States. Farmers grow most of the tobacco south of the 
James River, in the “Southside” of the Piedmont. Sev- 
eral southwestern counties provide important yields of 
Burley, a light-colored, thin-leaved tobacco. 

rn grows on more than six times as much land as 
tobacco in Virginia. Farmers use corn and hay, another 
leading crop, chiefly as livestock feed. They grow hay in 
all sections, but conditions are especially favorable in 
the western Piedmont and in the mountain valleys. 
Several crops of alfalfa can be harvested in one year, 
because of the long growing scason. Virginia leads the 
states in raising orchard-grass seed, and stands high in 
peanut production. The chief peanut fields spread 
across the southeastern section, and Suffolk has the 
nickname of “The Peanut Capital of the World.” 
Winter wheat, a leading crop of the Shenandoah Valley, 
grows in many counties. Other important field crops 
include barley, buckwheat, cowpeas, oats, rye, and 
soybeans. 

Vegetables and Fruits. Vegetables in commercial quan- 
tities come chiefly from the Eastern Shore and the 
western shore of Chesapeake Bay. Here, farmers harvest 
large crops of asparagus, beans, cucumbers, Irish and 
sweet potatoes, lettuce, melons, and spinach. Wythe 
and Smyth counties grow big cabbage crops. Virginia 
leads the country in kale production. 

Virginia is a leading apple-producing state. Win- 
chester, in the heart of the apple and peach country, has 
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the world’s largest apple storehouse. It also has the 
largest plant for the manufacture of apple products, 
The Tidewater yields most of the state's strawberries 

Mining. Virginia ranks among the leading coal- 


mining states, with about 22,000,000 tons o! bituminous 
coal a year. Most of it comes from Buchanan. Dickenson, 
Tazewell, and Wise counties in the southwest. Semi- 
anthracite coal is mined in Montgomery County, 

The state's stone production totals more tham 
10,000,000 tons a year. Most of the quarrying centers 
are in the Piedmont and mountain areas. [he chief 
stone products, limestone and dolomite, are widely used 


in the manufacture of lime and cement. Albemarle and 
Nelson counties have the largest soapstone «juarries in 
the country. Manufacturers use soapstone lor roofing, 
rubber products, and insecticides. Sand and gravel pro- 
duction is concentrated in the Atlantic Coastal Plain 
region, and exceeds 6,000,000 tons a year. Other stone 
products include granite, marble, and roofing slate. 

Miners take lead and zinc from Wythe County. Vir- 
ginia also produces brick clay, manganese, and salt. 

Forest Products. Lumbermen cut about 30,000,000,- 
ооо board feet of timber a year for the state's 2,000 lume 
ber mills. About two thirds comes from hardwoods, 
including gum, hickory, oak, and yellow poplar. Pines, 
the most important softwoods, furnish much of the 
lumber used by builders. Other products include barrels, 
boxes, excelsior, paper, paperboard, and pulp. The first. 
American sawmill was built near Jamestown in 1608. 

Fishing Industry. Virginia is one of the South’s chief 
fishing states. It leads the country in oyster and crab 
production. Most of the crab- and oystcr-processing 
plants operate on the Northern Neck at Hainpton, and 
on the Eastern Shore. Fishermen also catch clams, crabs, 
and scallops. Virginia ranks among the leading men- 
haden states. This industry centers around Kilmarnock. 
Leading food fish include drumfish, mackerel, and shad. 

Electric Power. About three fourths of ihe state's 
electric power comes from steam-generating plants that 
burn coal. Hydroelectric power stations provide almost 
all the rest. The main steam plants include those at 
Alexandria, Chesterfield, Front Royal, Glen Lyn, Hamp- 
ton, Norfolk, and Richmond. For Virginia’s kilowatt 
hour production, see Ет.Ествїс Power (table). 

Transportation. Virginia's transportation systems form 
key links for north-south travel on the East Coast. The 
great harbor of Hampton Roads is one of the country’s 
chief shipping points. 

Aviation. About 100 airports serve Virginia. The chief 
ones are at Bristol, Danville, Lynchburg, Newport 
News, Norfolk, Richmond, and Roanoke. Washington 
National Airport lies near Alexandria. 

Railroads. The first Virginia railroad began operating 
in 1831. Its 12 miles of wooden track carried coal from 
the mines of Chesterfield County to Richmond. The 
State now has about 4,100 miles of track. 

Roads and Highways. Virginia’s modern road system 
began when Governor Harry Е. Byrd set up a pay-as- 
you-go construction plan in the 1920’s. Only about опе 
twenty-fifth of Virginia’s more than 55,000 miles of 
roads and highways are nonsurfaced. Four bridges, each 
more than a mile long, cross the state's Tidewater rivers. 
These are: (1) at Newport News over the James River, 
(2) at Yorktown over the York River, (3) at White Stone 
over the Rappahannock River, and (4) near Dahlgren 
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over the Potomac River. Two highway tunnels li 
Norfolk area with Portsmouth and Newport eme A 
Shipping. Norfolk and Newport News rank among the 
country's leading ports. The chief products shipped 
from these Hampton Roads docks include coal, grain, 
and machinery, Steamship lines offer passenger service 
to other countries, Other important ports include 
Alexandria, Hopewell, and Richmond. 
Vaterways. Rivers provided the most t trans» 
portation routes in colonial days. English ships delivered 
goods at plantation wharves in exchange for tobacco 
and forest products. The need for transporting heavy 
feci ht west of the Tidewater led to the construction of 
canals beginning in 1785. Most water-borne commerce 
now travels on the Potomac and James rivers, The 
Disinal Swamp Canal and the Albemarle and Chesa- 
peake Canal are on the Atlantic Intracoastal Waterway 
(see ATLANTIC INTRAGOASTAL WATERWAY). 
Communication. Virginia has more than 30 daily 
newspapers and over 100 weeklies. The Richmond Times- 
Dispatch and the Richmond News-Leader are among the 
most influential newspapers of the South. The Alexandria 
Gazette is the oldest continuously published daily in the 
United States. It began in 1784 as a weekly and became 
a daily in 1797, In 1736, William Parks, Virginia's 
public printer, founded the Virginia Gazette, the first 
newspaper in the Virginia colony. Richmond firms print 
most of the state's more than 90 periodi 
In 1915, human speech was first transmitted across 
seas by the U.S. Navy from its radiobroadcasting sta- 
tion at Arlington, The station reached Paris and Hawaii. 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 
The following list includes all regionally accredited 
institutions of higher education in Virginia. For en- 
rollment, see UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES (table). 
NAME LOCATION FOUNDED 


Bridgewater College* Bridgewater 1880 
Eastern Mennonite College Harrisonburg 1917 


Emory and Henry College* Emory 1836 
Hamp den SPAREN College* Hampden-Sydney 1776 
Hampton Institute* Hampton 1868 
Hollins College* Hollins College 1842 
Longwood College * Farmville 1884 
Lynchburg College* ion 1903 
Madison College* arrisonburg 1908 
Mary Baldwin College* Staunton 1842 


Mary Washington College of Е 

the University of Virginia* Fredericksburg 1908 
Medical College of Virginia* Richmond 1839 
Presbyterian School of 

Christian Education, Inc.® Richmond 1914 
Radford College* Radford 1910 
Randolph-Macon College* Ashland 1830 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s 


College * Lynchburg 1891 
аса University of* Richmond 1830 
Roanoke College* alem ЫЕ 1842 
St. Paul's College * Lawrenceville 1888 
Sweet Briar College* Sweet Briar sate 
Virginia, University of* Charlottesville ИШӘ 
Virginia Military Institute* Lexington 1529 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute * Blacksburg 5 
Virginia State College* Petersburg 1695 
viran Union University* Richmond 

i Lee 

pom Lexington 1749 
Willi 

College cin E Williamsburg 1693 


?Has a separate article in WORLD BOOK. 


| ial radio mation, 
WTAR, began operating at Norfolk. The бем television 
station, WTVR, was established at Richmond in 1948. 


Schools. The Syms Free School opened at Hampton 
in 1634, and the Eaton Кесе School began there 15 yeam 
later, These were the fies free schools in what is pow the 
United States. As carly as 1646, the Virginia general 
assembly provided funds for the education of poor white 
children, Some planters and merchants set up private 
schools called о wheels for their children. They 
built these schools in abandoned бекі». Beginning in 
the mid-1700's, many academio, which combined ebo 


free education for white children, The fund was sup» 
ported by money collected as fines from persons who 
broke state laws. Between 1870 and 1959, Virginia had 
a statewide public-school system for white and Negro 
students on a segregated basis. 

An cight-member board of education administers the 


sce EDUCATION (table). 

Universities and Colleges. The College of William 
and Mary, founded at Williamsburg in 1693, is the 
second oldest institution of higher learning in the United 
States. Harvard University is the oldest. Phi Beta 
Kappa, the honorary scholastic society, was founded at 
William and Магу in 1776 (see Ри: Bera Karra). The 
honor system began there in 1779. Under the honor 

‚ cach pupil is responsible for his conduct and is 
honor-bound to report those who lie, cheat, or steal. Vir- 
ginia has 27 accredited four-year colleges and univer- 
sities, 6 nonaccredited colleges, and 12 junior colleges. 

Libraries. The state's first public library was estab- 
lished at Alexandria in 1794. More than 60 public 
libraries and 20 bookmobiles now serve the people. The 
largest non-school library is the State Library in Rich- 
mond, founded in 1828. 

Museums. The White House of the Confederacy, 
now known also as the Confederate Museum, was 
Jefferson Davis’ Richmond home. Its more than 16,000 
Civil War relics include Robert E. Lee's sword and the 
original provisional constitution of the Confederacy. 
The Battle Abbey in Richmond has murals depicting 
Civil War battles and portraits of Southern heroes. 

The Edgar Allan Рос Shrine at Richmond is the old- 
est house in the capital. Built in 1686, it owns many of 
the famous poet’s manuscripts and objects connected 
with his life in Richmond. The Virginia Museum of 
Fine Arts in Richmond is perhaps the leading art 
gallery. The Virginia Muscum's artmobile was the 
nation’s first state-sponsored traveling art muscum. 


The Arts 


Architecture. Before the Revolutionary War, Tide- 
water planters built elegant Georgian-style mansions 
overlooking Virginia's broad rivers. The restored build- 
ings of Williamsburg are fine examples of this archi- 
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tecture, which features symmetrical design and a central 
stairway. George Washington built the first two-story 
porch in America on his Mount Vernon estate after he 
returned from the Revolutionary War. 

Thomas Jefferson was one of Virginia's greatest 
architects. He followed ancient Greek and Roman styles 
in designing red-brick buildings with white columns. 
The buildings built under Jefferson's direction include 
Monticello, his home near Charlottesville; the Capitol 
at Richmond; and some University of Virginia buildings. 

Drama. The first theater їп America was built at 
Williamsburg in 1716. Virginia’s most outstanding 
theater group is the Barter Theatre of Abingdon, the 
largest professional drama company in continuous oper- 
ation outside New York City. This theater group began 
during the depression of the 1930's. It got its name be- 
cause admissions were paid in the early days by barter- 
ing farm products for tickets. The state government 
gives financial aid to the Barter Theatre, making it the 
only state-supported theater in the country. 

Literature. William Byrd II, a Virginia planter, wrote 
amusing books in the middle 1700's that described the 
life of his day. Virginia statesmen composed some of the 
world's finest political literature. Thomas Jefferson 
wrote the Declaration of Independence. George Mason 
authored the Virginia Declaration of Rights, a model 
for the first 10 amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States. James Madison is called “The Father of 
the Constitution," because he played the most promi- 
nent part in writing it. John Marshall's judicial opin- 
ions helped give the Supreme Court of the United States 
the power it has today. Marshall also wrote a noted 
biography of George Washington. 

Edgar Allan Poe, born in Boston, was adopted by a 
Richmond family and considered himself a Virginian. 
Douglas Southall Freeman wrote famous biographies of 
Robert E. Lee and George Washington. Other distin- 
guished Virginia writers include James Branch Cabell, 
Clifford Dowdey, Ellen Glasgow, and Mary Johnston. 

Painting and Sculpture. William L. Sheppard painted 
the water-color series of Civil War army life exhibited at 
the Confederate Museum in Richmond. 

Henry Augustus Lukeman became one of America's 
greatest sculptors. His works include the statue of 
Jefferson Davis in Statuary Hall (see Sraruary Harz). 
Sir Moses Ezekiel’s works include the monument to the 
Confederate dead at Arlington National Cemetery and 
the monument at Lexington to the cadets of Virginia 
Military Institute. The honored cadets were killed in 
the Battle of New Market in the Civil War. The Marine 
Memorial in Arlington County honors the war dead of 
the U.S. Marines. This huge statue by Felix de Weldon 
depicts the raising of the American flag on Iwo Jima in 
World War II. Its 32-foot-high figures form the largest 
statue ever cast in bronze. 


Interesting Places to Visit 


The wide, sandy beaches along the Atlantic Ocean, 
Chesapeake Bay, and tidal rivers offer salt-water fish- 
ing, sailing, and bathing. Hunters seek game in the 
Dismal Swamp and the forested highlands of the west. 
Virginia’s most beautiful sights include the broad 
Shenandoah Valley, especially as seen from Skyline 
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Drive; Natural Bridge; and Natural Tunnel. 
Patrick Henry made his most famous speeches in the 


colonial capitol at Williamsburg and in St. John’s 
Church at Richmond. George Washington forced Lord 
Cornwallis to surrender at Yorktown, winning inde- 
pendence for the American colonies. On other carefully 


preserved battlefields, including those at Manassas, 
Chancellorsville, Fredericksburg, and Petersburg, the 
Confederacy won some of its greatest victories. The 
Civil War ended at Appomattox Court House, where 
Robert E. Lee surrendered his exhausted army to 
Ulysses S. Grant. Other historical attractions include 
the birthplaces or homes of eight Presidents. 

Following are brief descriptions of some of Virginia’s 
most interesting places to visit. 

Capitol, at Richmond, was designed by Thomas 
Jefferson and completed in 1792. The Congress of the 
Confederate States of America met there during the 
Civil War. The treason trial of Aaron Burr was also 
held there (see Burr, AARON). 

Chincoteague Island, near Accomac, is noted for its 
wild ponies, which are stunted relatives of horses that 
strayed during colonial times. The annual! roundup in 
July features a pony roundup and races. 

Famous Churches: Bruton Parish Church (built from 1710 
to 1715) at Williamsburg is one of America’s oldest 
Episcopal churches. George Washington and Robert E. 
Lee worshiped at Christ Church (1767-1773) in Alex- 
andria. Pohick (1769-1774) stands near Alexandria. 
Washington was a member of its vestry and helped plan 
the building. St. Lukes (1632), near Smithfield, is one of 
the oldest churches still standing in the original 13 
states. St. Pauls (1739), at Norfolk, was the only building 
left after Virginia troops burned the town in 1776. 
Robert E. Lee and Jefferson Davis worshiped in Rich- 
mond at St. Pauls Episcopal (1845), “The Church of the 
Confederacy.” The Falls Church (1767-1759) at Falls 
Church served as a Union hospital and later as a stable. 

Famous Homes: Berkeley (1726), near Richmond, was 
the home of the Harrison family and the birthplace of 
President William Henry Harrison. The John Marshall 
House (about 1790), at Richmond, was long (пе home of 
the great Chief Justice of the United States. President 
James Madison lived in Montpelier (1760) ncar Orange. 
Oak Hill (1823), in Loudoun County, was the last resi- 
dence of President James Monroe. Stratford Hall (about 
1730) near Montross, the home of the Lee family, was the 
birthplace of Robert E. Lee and of two signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, Richard Henry Lee and 
Francis Lightfoot Lee. President Woodrow Wilson was 
born in The Manse (1846) at Staunton. Wakefield (1720), 
on the Potomac River in Westmoreland County, is the 
restored birthplace of George Washington. 

Natural Bridge, near Lexington, has a span of 90 feet 
and is 215 feet above Cedar Creek. Thomas Jefferson 
once owned it. See NATURAL BRIDGE. 

Natural Tunnel, near Big Stone Gap, is a giant passage” 
way cut through the Purcell Ridge by the waters of 
Stock Creek. The tunnel measures almost goo feet long, 
between 100 and 175 feet wide, and 100 feet high. J 

Williamsburg is the famous restoration of Virginia’s 
last colonial capital (see WILLIAMSBURG). 

, National Parks, Monument, and Forests. The Na- 
tional Park Service administers more than 290,000 acres 
in Virginia. Shenandoah National Park in the Blue 
Ridge and George Washington Birthplace National 
Monument in Westmoreland County are described 
under their own names in Wonrp Book. Sce the Na- 
TIONAL PARK article for a description of Virginia’s three 
national historical parks, They are (1) Appomattox 
Court House at Appomattox; (2) Colonial, which in 
cludes Yorktown and most of Jamestown Island (the 


rest of the island is maintained by the Association for 
the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities); and (3) а large 
part of Cumberland Gap National Historical Park. 

Manassas National Battlefield Park (3,109 acres) 
marks the site of the Battles of Manassas, or Bull Run. 
in 1861 and 1862, The 1861 battle was the first major 
engagement of the Civil War, Richmond National 

3. Uefield Park (691 acres) includes the scenes of several 

Ьез where Confederate forces successfully defended 
Richmond in 1862 and 1864. Petersburg National 
Military Park (1,531 acres) marks the site of the last 
major fighting of the Civil War. Virginia’s other national 
military park, the Fredericksburg and Spotsylvania 
County Battlefields Memorial (3,672 acres), includes 
portions of the battlefields of Fredericksburg, Chancel- 
lorsville, the Wilderness, and Spotsylvania Court House, 
l'he National Park Service also maintains the Custis- 
Lee Mansion National Memorial (also called Arlington) 
in memory of Robert E. Lee. 

Two national forests stretch nearly 300 miles along 
the mountainous western border. George Washington 
(1,001,531 acres) extends along both sides of the Shen- 
andoah Valley and into West Virginia. Jefferson 
(542,976 acres), in the southwest, extends into Kentucky. 

State Forests and Parks. Virginia has three state 
forests, named for the county or counties in which they 
are located: Appomattox-Buckingham (19,072 acres), 
Cumberland (15,392 acres), and Prince Edward (5,684 
acres). The eight state parks, described here briefly, 
cover more than 21,000 acres. 

Claytor Lake (438 acres), near Dublin on Claytor Lake, 
includes the only Virginia state-park lake on which 
motorboats are permitted. Established in 1951. 

Douthat (4,493 acres), high in the scenic Allegheny 
Mountains near Clifton Forge, is noted for its streams 
and waterfalls. Established in 1936. 

Fairy Stone (4,561 acres), near Bassett, lies in the foot- 
hills of the Blue Ridge. It takes its name from the cross- 
shaped “lucky” stones found in the area. Established in 
1936. 

Hungry Mether (2,139 acres), near Marion, was named 
for the cry of a child who wandered into an early white 
settlement after she and her mother had escaped their 
Indian captors. The mother collapsed, and the child 
wandered to a group of houses calling “hungry, mother.” 


Established in 1936. К ae 

Pocahontas (7,605 acres), near Chesterfield, is Virginia's 
only state park with cabins for large groups instead of 
individuals or families. Established in 1946. 

Prince Edward, near Burkeville, makes up part of 
Prince Edward State Forest. Established in 1950. 

Staunton River (712 acres) lies near South Boston at 
the point where the Dan River flows into the Staunton. 
Scenic trails wind through its woodlands. Established 


in 1936. И 
Westmoreland (1,355 acres), near Montross, is near the 


birthplaces of George Washington and Robert E. Lee. 
Established in 1936. 


Annual Events in Virginia 


The crowning of the apple-blossom queen highlights 
the Shenandoah Apple Blossom F estival at Winchester 
every year. One of Virginia’s prettiest and most talented 
girls reigns over the festivities during the last week in 
April or the first week in May, when the blossoms are in 
full bloom, Virginians and visitors enjoy strolling through 
some of the state’s privately owned homes and grounds 
during the annual Garden Week. Many of Virginia's 
most beautiful gardens and houses arc open to the public 


the last week of April. Other annual events in Vinginia 
include the following. 
January, Robert Е. Lee Birthday Celebration - 
ford Hall, near Montros, Jan. 19 —— 
April, Founders Day O at tbe University of 


Virginia, at Charlottesville, Apr. 13 ^ : 
m Apr. 13 (Jefferson's birth 


May, Jamestown Day at Jamestown, May 13; Horse 
shows at Richmond, Fort Myer, and Blacksburg, no 
fixed date. 

July, Annual Roundup and Pony Penning at Chinco- 
teague Island, last Thursday. 

August, Horse shows at Hor Springs, Staunton, and 
Warrenton, no fixed dates. 

y September, Annual Labor Day Regatta at Norfolk; 
State Fair at Richmond, last week. 

October, Yorktown Day at Yorktown, Oct. 19; Tobacco 

Festival at Richmond, end of October. 


Government 


Constitution. Virginia is governed under a constitu- 
tion adopted in 1902, It has been amended about a 
hundred times. The state had adopted carlier constitu- 
tions in 1776, 1830, 1851, and 1869. Amendments to 
the constitution may be proposed in either house of the 
general assembly. They become law when approved by 
both houses in two successive sessions, and by a simple 
majority of the voters in the next general election. 

Executive. The people elect the governor, lieutenant 
governor, and attorney general to four-year terms. The 
governor cannot succeed himself, but the other two can. 
The appoints the heads of all state depart- 
ments but two. The auditor is chosen by the general 
assembly, and the head of the insurance department by 
the state corporation commission. The constitution re- 
quires one or both houses of the general assembly to 
approve all the governor's appointments except the 
chief health and budget officers. The governor's ap- 
pointees do not serve specified terms. 

General Assembly consists of a senate and a house of 
delegates. It is the oldest representative lawmaking 
body in America. In 1776, its house of delegates suc- 
ceeded the House of Burgesses, and its senate 
the upper house, called the Council. The assembly first 
met in 1619. See House or BURGESSES. 

The general assembly meets in January of even- 
numbered years for a regular session of 60 days. Two 
thirds of the legislators may petition the governor for a 
special session of not more than 30 days. 

The people elect the 40 state senators to four-year 
terms. The 100 members of the house of delegates are 
elected for two years. The members of both houses repre- 
sent districts formed roughly according to population. 
The general assembly must reapportion the districts 

10 years. 

Courts are headed by the state supreme court of 
appeals. The seven supreme-court justices serve 12-year 
terms. The justice with the longest period of service 
serves as chief justice for the remainder of his term. The 
judges of the circuit and corporation courts, the chief 
trial courts, serve eight-year terms. The general assembly 
elects the judges of all these courts. р 

Trial justices, who serve four-year terms, preside at 
county courts. Judges of juvenile and domestic-relations 
courts serve four- or six-year terms. The circuit or 
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for 14 years, and allowed a Tidewater aristocracy to 
rule the colony. This group included the heads of the 
wealthy eastern families, and Cavaliers who had ob- 
tained positions of authority. In the meantime, the 
small farmers who had pushed westward into the Pied- 
mont region constantly demanded lower taxes, protec- 
tion from the Indians, and fewer political, economic, 
and religious regulations. Their discontent led to a re- 
bellion in 1676 under Nathaniel Bacon, a young planter. 
See Bacon’s REBELLION. 

By 1700, Virginia had become the largest colony, 
with a population of 70,000. As the growing population 
took up all the land along thc tidal rivers and crecks, 
pioneers settled the Piedmont, the Great Valley, and the 
mountain sections. The French and Indian War (1754- 
1763) occurred because the westward expansion of the 
English colonists conflicted with the interests of the 
French. George Washington first gained prominence 
during this war (see FRENCH AND INDIAN Wars). 

The Course Toward Independence. During the early 
1770's, frequent Indian raids spread terror along the 
western frontier. These attacks led in 1774 to an Indian 
campaign known as Lord Dunmore's War. Virginia's 
governor, John Murray, Earl of Dunmore, put a west- 
erner, Andrew Lewis, in charge of one group of Virginia 
soldiers. This force defeated the Shawnee Indians at 
Point Pleasant (now in West Virginia) on Oct. 10, 1774. 
The victory insured peace with the Indians throughout 
much of the Revolutionary War. 

Like many other colonists, the Virginia leaders were 
concerned by the laws passed by the English parliament 
without the consent of the colonies (see REVOLUTIONARY 
WAR IN AMERICA [Causes of the War). Although most 
Virginians were loyal to the king, they loved liberty and 
wanted to govern their own affairs. Virginia's western 
lcaders, “the upcountry men,” led the way in voicing 
the objections of the colonists. "These westerners in- 
cluded Patrick Henry and "Thomas Jefferson. 

Following the Boston Теа Party, the English parlia- 
ment ordered the port of Boston to be closed (see BOSTON 
ТЕА Party). The House of Burgesses, in sympathy with 
the Boston colonists, designated the day of the ports 
closing, June 1, 1774, as a day of fasting and prayer. 

This action so angered Lord Dunmore that he dissolved 
the legislature. The burgesses then met without official 
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Virginia's Stately Capitol 
of white stucco at Richmond has 
lofty columns on its front and 
wings. Its design, chosen by 
Thomas Jefferson, was based 
on the style of a Roman temple 
at Nimes. The cornerstone was 
laid in 1785, but the flight of 
steps was not added until 1905, 


consent on Aug. 1, 1774, as the First Virginia Conven- 
tion in Williamsburg. They elected delegates to the First 
Continental Congress, one of whom, Peyton Randolph, 
was chosen president of the congress (see CONTINENTAL 
CONGRESS). 

At the Second Virginia Convention on Mar. 20, 1775, 
at St. John's Church in Richmond, Patrick Henry made 
his most eloquent plea for the colonial cause: Is life so 
dear or peace so sweet as to be purchased by ihe chains 
of slavery? Forbid it, Almighty God! I know not what 
course others may take, but as for me, give me liberty 
or give me death!” 

Independence and Statehood. In 1775, the Second 
Continental Congress elected George Washington as 
Commander in Chief of the Continental Army. In June, 
1776, Virginia became an independent commonwealth 
when it adopted its first constitution. The second 
Virginia Convention elected Patrick Henry as Vir- 
ginia’s first governor (1776-1779; 1784-1786). Virginia 
militia, under Andrew Lewis, drove Lord Dunmore from 
the colony after a series of small engagements carly in 
July, 1776. Also in 1776, the state submitted to the 
Continental Congress resolutions calling for American 
independence (see DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE). 

During the Revolutionary War, a larger proportion of 
persons in Virginia opposed the English than in any 
other Southern colony. Thomas Jefferson, who served as 
Virginia's second governor (1779-1781), wrote the 
Declaration of Independence. Virginia's Declaration of 
Rights, written by George Mason, became the model 
for the Bill of Rights in the U.S, Constitution and every 
state constitution. Virginia also contributed the naval 
hero, John Paul Jones; the great cavalry leader, "Light- 
Horse Harry” Lee; and Daniel Morgan, the hero of the 
battles of Saratoga and Cowpens. In 1778, George 
Rogers Clark won the Northwest Territory from the 
English by taking Kaskaskia and Cahokia in pt nt- 
day Illinois and Vincennes in present-day Indiana. This 
enabled Virginia to claim a western boundary at the 
Mississippi River after the Revolutionary War. The 
states later formed from this Virginia territory were 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin, and part 
of Minnesota. In 1781, George Washington won the 
final victory of the war on Virginia soil when Lord 
Cornwallis surrendered at Yorktown. 


During this period (1781-1789), the former colonies 
were loosely joined under the Articles of Confederation 
(see ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION). In order to persuade 
Maryland to accept the Articles, Virginia promised in 
1781 to give up its claim to the Northwest Territory, and 
did so in 1784. But the Articles of Confederation proved 
inadequate. James Madison and other Virginia leaders 
then led in the creation of the Constitution of the United 
es (see UNITED STATES CONSTITUTION). Virginia 
ied the Constitution only after being assured that 
the Bill of Rights, the first 10 amendments, would be 
submitted for adoption. By ratifying the document on 
June 25, 1788, Virginia became the roth state to enter 
the Union. It had a population of about 747,000. In 
February, 1789, George Washington was elected as the 
first President of the United States. He appointed 
Thomas Jefferson as the first Secretary of State. In 1792, 
the westernmost counties of Virginia became the state 
of Kentucky (see Kentucky [History]). 


RED-LETTER DATES IN VIRGINIA 


1607 The London Company established Jamestown. 
1612 John Rolfe helped save the colony by introducing 
tobacco growing. 
America’s first representative assembly, the Gen- 
eral Assembly, met at Jamestown. Dutch traders 
brought the first Negroes to Jamestown. 
624 Virginia became a royal colony. 
676 Nathaniel Bacon led a rebellion against the govern- 
ment. 
1693 The College of William and Mary was founded. 
1775 George Washington became Commander in Chief 
of the Continental Army. 
Virginia declared its independence. The Con- 
tinental Congress adopted the Virginia Resolution 
for American independence. Thomas Jefferson of 
Virginia wrote the Declaration of Independence. 
Lord Cornwallis surrendered at Yorktown in the 
final battle of the American Revolution. 
784 Virginia gave up the Northwest Territory to the 
United States. у 
Virginia became the lOth state on June 25. 
George Washington became the first President of 
the United States. by nik! 
1792 Kentucky was formed from Virginia’s three west- 
ern counties. ч 
1801-1825 Three Virginians served as President: — 
Thomas Jefferson (1801-1809), James Madison 
(1809-1817), and James Monroe (1817-1825). — 
1801-1835 John Marshall of Virginia served as Chief 
Justice of the United States. — 1 
1841 William Henry Harrison of Virginia became Presi- 
dent, Vice-President John Tyler, also of Virginia, 
succeeded him when Harrison died one month 
later. 
1849 Zachary Taylor became President. 
1861-1865 Virginia seceded from the Union and became 
the major battleground of the Civil War. 
1863 Virginia’s 50 northwestern countics left the state 
and formed West Virginia. 
1870 Virginia was readmitted to the Union. 
1902 The state adopted its present constitution. 
1912 Weodrow Wilson became the eighth Virginian to be 
elected President. Y 
1917 Hampton Roads developed as a great naval center 
1927 Governor Harry F. Byrd led a reorganization 0 
overnment. F 
1930 аш economy changed from agricultural to 


industrial. : 
1940-1945 New industries one paring. ond War II, 
dding to the state's industrial grow’: | i 
1958 The Richmond-Petersburg toll road, which is 35 
miles long, opened for traffic. 
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VIRGINIA 


The Mother of Presidents. With а population of 
880,200 in 1800, Virginia ranked first in population 
among the states. Virginia furnished the United States 
with four of its first five presidents, George Washing- 
ton, Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, and James 
Monroe. The last three were often called “The Virginia 
Dynasty.” During their terms, they strengthened the 
new nation and added new territory (see Unrrep 
States, History or). Also during this period, another 
Virginian, John Marshall, served 34 years as the Chief 
Justice of the United States (1801-1835). 

In 1830, Virginia adopted a new constitution, chiefly 
as a result of growing discontent in the western counties. 
The new constitution gave the westerners more repre- 
sentation in the general assembly, but eastern leaders 
retained control of the government. In 1841, two more 
Virginians became President. William Henry Harrison 
died a month after his inauguration, and Vice-President 
John Tyler succeeded him. In the Mexican War (1846- 
1848), Virginia furnished the chief military leaders, 
including Winfield Scott, Zachary Taylor, Robert E. 
Lee, Thomas J. Jackson, and Joseph E. Johnston (see 
Mexican War). Largely because of his military fame, 
the people elected Taylor as President in 1848. 

The western counties continued to press for reforms 
in government. Their demands were incorporated in 
the constitution of 1851, which provided for the election 
of the governor by popular vote. Previously, the general 
assembly had elected the governors. 

Civil War and Reconstruction. By 1860, Virginia’s 
population had risen to 1,596,318, fifth among all the 
states. The slavery issue, which split the nation, in- 
creased the disputes between castern and western Vir- 
ginia. Most westerners, who owned few or no slaves, 
strongly opposed slavery. On Apr. 17, 1861, a Virginia 
convention voted to secede from the Union. The 50 
northwestern counties refused to join the casterners, and 
became the state of West Virginia in 1863. 

Richmond was the capital of the Confederacy from 
May, 1861, to April, 1865, when it surrendered to Union 
troops. Danville served briefly as the last capital of 
the Confederacy. Virginia’s Robert E. Lee became the 
South’s outstanding military leader. The state also con- 
tributed other leading Confederate generals, including 
Stonewall Jackson, Joseph E. Johnston, George E. 
Pickett, and Jeb Stuart. The South won its greatest 
victories on Virginia battlefields—the first and second 
Battles of Manassas (Bull Run), Fredericksburg, and 
Chancellorsville. More battles were fought in Virginia 
than in any other state, as Union armies repeatedly tried 
to seize Richmond and the Shenandoah Valley, called 
“The Granary of the Confederacy.” The 1862 battle 
between the Monitor and Merrimack at Hampton Roads 
was the first engagement between ironclad warships, 
and marked a turning point in modern naval warfare. 
The Civil War, like the Revolutionary War, ended in 
Virginia. Retreating before the North's superior num- 
bers, Lee surrendered his weary forces to General Ulysses 
S. Grant at Appomattox Court House on Apr. 9, 1865. 
See Civi, War. 

After the war, the federal government passed the 
Reconstruction Act of 1867, which placed Virginia 
under army rule as Military District No. 1. This act also 
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provided for a state constitutional convention so that 
Virginia could adopt a new constitution, submit it to 
the federal government, and be readmitted to the Union. 

Virginia's constitutional convention, led by Judge 
John C. Underwood, met in December, 1867. It con- 
sisted mainly of carpetbaggers (see CARPETBAGGER). А 
constitution was adopted in 1869, providing for a secret 
ballot and a state-wide system of public schools. On 
Jan. 26, 1870, Virginia was readmitted to the Union. 
See RECONSTRUCTION. 

The major problem facing the state after the war was 
its debt of more than $45,000,000. In 1879, the legis- 
lature passed a law reducing the debt to a figure agreed 
upon with the state's creditors. The agreement also 
assigned about a third of the debt to West Virginia, 
which had been part of Virginia when the state acquired 
the debt (see WEsr VrRGINIA [History]). Virginia's share 
of the debt was re-estimated at less than $23,000,000. 

Progress as a State. Modern industry in Virginia 
began during the early 1880's, when several manufac- 
turing plants were built. These included shipbuilding 
plants, cotton textile mills, and cigarette factories. By 
1900, Virginia's population had grown to 1,854,184. А 
constitutional convention in 1902 adopted the state's 
present constitution, providing for a poll tax and for 
racial segregation in schools. In 1912, another Virginian, 
Woodrow Wilson, was elected President. In World War 
I, the state's factories produced many war materials. 

Many Virginia leaders of the 1920's realized the need 
for reorganization of the state government to eliminate 
inefficiency. Harry F. Byrd, governor from 1926 to 1930, 
used the recommendations of a study commission to re- 
organize the government. Changes included the elimi- 
nation and combination of government departments. 

Virginia's economy changed from agricultural to 
industrial in the 1930's, when new rayon and synthetic 
textile industries appeared throughout the state. 

During World War II, new industries opened to help 
meet demands of the armed forces. The shipyards at 
Hampton Roads built many of the navy’s ships. 

Recent Developments. In 1949, the people elected 
John S. Battle as governor. In 1950, Virginia adopted a 
law requiring a cut in state income taxes in any year 
with a surplus in revenue. 

During Thomas B. Stanley's administration as gov- 
crnor, from 1954 to 1958, the state raised teachers’ 
salaries and provided for the construction of the 
Richmond-Petersburg toll road. 

A controversial issue which raged during the late 
1950’s was that involving school integration. A special 
session of the Virginia legislature in 1956 enacted legis- 
lation designed to close any public school that the 
federal courts ordered to be integrated. In January, 
1959, a federal court held that this legislation violated 
the Constitution of the United States. Public schools 
in Norfolk and Arlington accepted Negro students on 
an integrated basis for the first time in Virginia history 
on Feb. 2, 1959. 

J. Lindsay Almond, state attorney general under 
Stanley, became governor in 1958. The 35-mile toll 
toad from Richmond to Petersburg was completed that 
same year, at a cost of more than $67,000,000. Also in 
1958, the city of Warwick merged with Newport News. 
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This made Newport News Virginia’s largest city in 
area, covering about 64 square miles. 


Famous Virginians 


Separate biographies are listed under the heading 
Virginia in the BiocRAPHY section of the READING AND 
Srupy Сире. Robert E. Lee represents Virginia in 
Statuary Hall in the Capitol at Washington. D.C. The 
following biographies include information about other 
noted persons who were born in Virginia or did impor- 
tant work there. 

Byrd, Harry Flood (1887- — ), became a U.S. Sena- 
tor in 1933. He gained fame for his work in behalf of 
government economy. During the 1950’s, Byrd helped 
lead the movement to prevent racial integration in pub- 
lic schools. He was born in Martinsburg, W.Va. 

Glass, Carter (1858-1946), one of Virginia's most dis- 
tinguished statesmen, served as U.S. Senator from 1920 
until his death. He was president pro tempore of the 
Senate from 1941 on. While in the U.S. House of 
Representatives from 1902 to 1918, Glass served as 
chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
He used his influence to have the Federal Reserve Bank 
Act passed in 1913. Glass served as Secretary of the 
"Treasury from 1918 to 1920. He was born in Lynchburg. 

Jouett, "Jack," John (1754-1822), a Revolutionary 
War patriot, is called “The Paul Revere of the South.” 
In 1781, he learned of a British plan to capture Gov- 
ernor Thomas Jefferson and members of the Virginia 
assembly. Jouett rode more than 40 miles on horseback 
to warn them. He was born in Albemarle County. 

Lewis, Andrew (1720-1781), whose father was the 
founder of Staunton, was a famous military leader. In 
1774, he conquered the Shawnee Indians and their 
leader, Cornstalk, at Point Pleasant (now іп West Vir- 
ginia). During the Revolutionary War, Lewis drove the 
last royal governor, Lord Dunmore, out of Virginia. 
Lewis was born in Donegal, Ireland. 

Opechancanough (15452-1644), a chief of the Pow- 
hatan Indians and uncle of Pocahontas, was a bitter 
enemy of the Jamestown colonists. He was captured in 
1644 and imprisoned at Jamestown, where he died from 
a gunshot wound inflicted by a guard. 

Stanley, Thomas В. (1890- ), served as governor 
from 1954 to 1958. Under his administration, Virginia 
adopted its “massive-resistance” program to prevent 
racial integration in public schools. Stanley served in 
the U.S, House of Representatives from 1945 to 1953 
He was born at Spencer. 

Yeardley, Sir George (1 5872-1627), one of Virginia's 
colonial governors, organized and presided at the first 
representative assembly in an English colony in 1619. 
Yeardley served as acting governor of the colony from 
April, 1616, to May, 1617. After being commissioned 
governor and knighted in 1618, Ycardley abolished 
martial law in the colony. He retired in 1621, but be- 
came governor again in 1626 and served until his death. 
Yeardley was born in London. 

FRANCIS В. SIMKINS. Critically reviewed by W, EDWIN HEMPHILL 


Related Articles in Wonrp Book include: 


BIOGRAPHIES 
An alphabetical list of biographies relating to Virginia 
appears under the heading Virginia in the BIOGRAPHY 
section of the READING AND Srupy GUIDE. 
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For Virginiz's rank among the states in production, 
see the following articles: 
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rate articles are listed in a table in the Education section 
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HassLER, WILLIAM W. Colonel John Pelham: Lee s Boy Ar- 
tillerist. Garrett and Massie, Inc., Richmond, Va., 1960. 

Hemp, №. Epwin, and others. Cavalier Common- 
wealth: History and. Government of Virginia. McGraw, 


і cal novel oí ; 
E us L., and DEARSTYNE, HOWAXD. Colo- 
nial Williamsburg. Colonial Williamsburg, pe. e 
МАРР, ALF Ј., JR- Virginia Experiment: The Old «ин s 
Role in the Making of America, 1607-1781. Da 57. 3 
MORTON, ү: а Virginia. 2 vols. Univ. o 
i ress, К 1 ў 
E The Tree of Liberty. Rinchart, ee 
An. historical novel of the period gom me E : 
ROSENBERGER, FRANCIS C., ed. J пріпіа ү ie: E m. 
ury of Writings from the First Voyages to the Present. 


ton, 1948. 
15, EDWIN. pnial 1 
Тоол. Everyday living 1 
many illustrations of suc! 
ture. 
Virginia: A Guide to the 


‘al Living. World Publishing Co., 
Un Е 1600's and 170075, with 
h things as clothes and furni- 


Old Dominion. Oxford, 1940. 
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Cadet Barracks at Virginia Military Institute face the 
spacious parade ground area. Located in Lexington, Va., the 


VIRGINIA, UNIVERSITY OF, is a state-controlled co- 
educational school at University Station, Charlottes- 
ville, Va. The women's college of the university is Mary 
Washington College at Fredericksburg (see Mary 
WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF VIR- 
cinta). At Charlottesville, women are allowed to enter 
only graduate and professional courses. The university 
has a college of arts and sciences; departments of law, 
medicine, engineering, education, and graduate studies; 
and a graduate school of education. Thomas Jefferson 
founded the university in 1819. 

The school colors are orange and blue. Its athletic 
teams are called the Cavaliers. The best-known songs 
of the University of Virginia include “The Good Old 
Song.” For enrollment, see UNIVERSITIES (table). 

VIRGINIA CITY, Nev. (pop. 600; alt. 6,340 ft.), is 
perhaps the most celebrated and best-preserved ghost 
town in the West. Mark Twain wrote about the turbu- 
lent early days of this former mining center in his book 
Roughing It. The town lies in the Virginia Range, 23 


Virginia Creeper adds brilliant color to stone fences and 
bare walls in autumn when its leaves turn a flaming red. 
J. Horace McFarland 


Virginia Military Institte 
school has often been called "The West Point of the South." 
The Institute opened in 1839. It was burned during the Civil Wor. 


miles southeast of Reno (see Nevapa [color map)). It 
Serves as a tourist center, and as many as 40,000 persons 
visit it each week during the summer. The town was 
founded in 1859, just two years after gold and silver 
were discovered in the surrounding mountains. It had 
23,000 residents in 1876, at the peak of the Comstock 
Lode's producing power. See also WESTERN FRONTIER 
Lire (Frontier Towns). Lucius BEEBE 

VIRGINIA CREEPER is а rambling, creeping vine of 
the grape family. It grows in almost all parts of America, 
and is often called woodbine, and American, « caved, 
ivy. The strong but slender tendrils have long branches 
ending in tiny disks. The disks stick to surfaces on which 
the plant grows. A single tendril with five branches bear- 
ing these discs would, even after 10 years’ exposure to all 
sorts of weather, hold up a weight of 10 pounds. Vir- 
ginia creeper looks somewhat like poison ivy, but the 
leaves of the poison ivy are made up of three leaflets, 
and those of the Virginia creeper of five. In the autumn 
the Virginia creeper has flaming foliage and bunches of 
dark blue berries, 

Scientific Classification. The Virginia creeper belongs 
to the family Vitaceae. It is genus Parthenocissus, species 
quinquefolia. J- J- Levison 

See also Ivy. 

VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE is a state-controlled 
military school and college of engineering and arts and 
sciences for men at Lexington, Va, Qualified graduates 
receive either reserve or regular commissions in some 
branch of the armed forces. . 

All students are cadets, "They wear uniforms, live in 
barracks, eat in the same mess hall, and generally lead 
the lives of soldiers in an atmosphere incorporating à 
high degree of discipline. V.M.I. graduates have entered 
Practically every field of civic endeavor, and have 
played an active part in every United States war since 
the Institute was founded in 1839. 

For 10 years before the Civil War, Thomas J. *Stone- 
wall” Jackson was a professor of artillery tactics and 
natural philosophy at V.M.I. (see JACKSON, “STONE” 
WALL," THOMAS JONATHAN). General of the Army 
George C. Marshall, a V.M.I. graduate, became Army 


Chief of Staff during Wi | 
Georce CATLETT), вой War П.и М AKA 

'The school colors are red, whi 
athletic teams are nicknamed s a aes ра 
known songs of Virginia Military | Ау гы 
“The V.M.L Spirit.” For enrollment M unà 
AND COLLEGES (table). үч эе — 

VIRGINIA NIGHTINGALE. See Сакоа Мир 

VIRGINIA PLAN. See Bear ica 

е N. See Ranpotrn (Edmund J.) 
UNITED STATES CONSTITUTION (The Compromises) х 

VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE із а state 
led, coeducational technical school at Blacksburg, 
Va. Courses offered to students include architecture, 
Eo. ci E RE 
culture, engineering in various cselum ey voee 

ше, ең § г 5 , and business 
administration. 

V.P.I. has engineerin anche: „Бе 
ville, Norfolk = оку py vp 220, Пад, 
in 1872. The school colors are к sold. EIL 
teams are called Gobblers. For i ah же r ^ 
VERSITIES (table). E 

See also RADFORD COLLEGE. 

VIRGINIA REEL. See FOLK DANCING. 

VIRGINIA RESOLUTIONS. See KENTUCKY AND ViR- 
GINIA RESOLUTIONS. 

VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE is a state-controlled co- 
educational school at Petersburg, Va. The college has 
schools of arts and sciences, agriculture, commerce, 
education, home economics, and industries; divisions 
of basic education, graduate studies, and field services; 
and a teachers’ college. Courses lead to the bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees. 

The state founded the school as the Virginia Normal 
and Collegiate Institute in 1882. Its present name was 
adopted in 1946. 

The school colors are orange and blue. The nickname 
of the athletic teams is the Trojans. The best-known 
songs include “The College Evening Song.” For enroll- 
ment, sce Unrversirtes (table). Ronert P. DANIEL 

VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY is а coeducational 
college at Richmond, Va. It offers courses in the physical 
sciences and mathematics, psychology and education, 
social sciences, and languages and literature. For enroll- 
ment, see UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES (table). 

VIRGINIUM is a name formerly given to chemical ele- 
ment number 87, now known as francium. See FRANCIUM. 

VIRGINIUS MASSACRE was an event in 1873 that 
almost involved the United States in a wat with Spain. 
During a Cuban revolt against Spain, the Spanish gun- 
boat Tornado captured a merchant ship called the 
Virginius on the high seas off Jamaica. A United States 
citizen, Captain John Fry, commanded the Virginius, 
and flew the American flag. The Spanish authorities 
executed Captain Fry, 36 of the crew, and 16 passengers. 
The Spanish claimed the vessel was taking men and 
arms to aid the Cuban rebels. 

The affair caused great excitement in the United 
States. But Spain agreed to surrender the ship and sur- 
vivors, and denied any hostile intent. Later, authorities 
discovered that the Virginius was owned by Cubans, was 
illegally registered, and had no right to fly the American 
flag. The vessel was wrecked and left off Cape Fear on 
its way to the United States. Пов D. Hroxe 

VIRGIN'S-BOWER. See CLEMATIS. 


Loun А. Paxour 


VIRUS 
VIRGO, or THE VIRGIN, 


It is also the name of а cox 


be sixth ugn of the gofia 


lation of stars fom which 
the sign Virgo received its name. Bat the position of the 
stars in relation to the sun is not what И was wher the 
zodiac was first named, and the constellation Vir a 

now chiefly in the sign Libra. € " 
Virgo about Augus 23 k 
the sign is TP 
hand 


The sun enters the s 


The astronomical sym ка 
The star Spica is near Vingo's left 
There is a great concentration of nebulac in and 


near Virgo. See also Srica; ZODIAC LM. t 
avm 


The Constellation Virgo, the Virgin 


VIRTANEN, VIR tah nen, ARTTURI ILMARI (1895- 
), a Finnish biochemist, won the 1945 Nobel prize 
in chemistry for his researches and inventions in agri- 
cultural and nutritive chemistry. He discovered the AIV 
method, named from his initials, of preserving green 
fodder in storage by adding acids which prevent the 
deteriorating process. He showed that artificially acidi- 
fied fodder has no harmful effect on cattle or milk. He 
also studied the utilization of nitrogen by plants. Vir- 
tanen was born in Helsinki Geraro Hotton 

VIRTUAL IMAGE. Sce Lens. 

VIRUS, VYE rus, is a microorganism, or tiny germ. 
Viruses are smaller than ordinary bacteria. The largest 
virus can be seen through the highest power lenses of 
the ordinary laboratory microscope. But most viruses 
can be seen only with an electron microscope. All ex- 
cept the largest viruses pass through procelain filters 
whose openings are so tiny that ordinary bacteria cannot 
pass through. Because of their ability to pass through 
filters, the smallest viruses are often called fütrable 
viruses. 


Viruses are made up of a central core of nucleic acid 
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VIRUS PNEUMONIA 


surrounded by a protein coat. They are such incom- 
plete organisms that they must live like parasites on 
larger living cells. A virus particle attaches itself toa 
cell. The core of the virus penetrates and directs the life 
processes of the cell so that many more virus particles 
are formed. These new particles are then set free to 
attack other cells. The host cell may be injured or even 
destroyed by the infecting virus. 

Virus Diseases in Man. Doctors believe that more 
than 50 diseases of man are caused by viruses. These 
diseases include poliomyelitis, measles, chickenpox, 
mumps, and influenza. Viruses also cause hepatitis, a 
disease of the liver; herpes simplex, cold sores or fever 
blisters; and herpes zoster, or shingles. Although scientists 
know that viruses cause many diseases of the respiratory 
tract, they havenotisolated the virus that causes the com- 
mon cold. Viruses cause many tumors in small animals. 
Some researchers believe a virus may cause cancer in 
human beings. However, this has not been proved. 

Treatment. Viruses are not susceptible to the anti- 
biotics or similar drugs that are so effective against 
bacteria. Because viruses are associated with the life 
processes of the cells of the ill person, it would be diffi- 
cult to destroy the virus without hurting the cells. 
Therefore, doctors prescribe treatments designed pri- 
marily to make the patient comfortable, and, if possi- 
ble, to prevent the development of complications. 

Prevention. An attack of a virus disease often makes 
a person immune for life. Because of this, doctors try 
to make people immune before they get the disease. 
They make vaccines from the living virus. The strength 
of the virus is weakened by chemicals. Doctors use such 
vaccines as protection against influenza, yellow fever, 
smallpox, and poliomyelitis. See VACCINATION. 

Virus Diseases in Animals. Some viruses that cause 
diseases in animals apparently cannot cause disease in 
human beings. For example, fowl pox, swine fever, and 
dog distemper are limited to animals. But animals can 
give human beings many serious virus diseases, For 
example, dogs can give people rabies. Parrots, para- 
keets, and pigeons can transmit psittacosis to humans. 

Virus Diseases in Plants. Many plants are suscepti- 
ble to virus diseases. These diseases include the various 
plant mosaics, which destroy plants important to man. 
Some of these plant viruses can be duplicated in a 
laboratory. 


Е, C. ROBBINS 
Related Articles in Үокір Book include: 
Some Virus DISEASES 

Chicken Pox Influenza Shingles 
Cold, Common Measles Sleeping Sickness 
Dengue Mosaic Disease (Encephalitis 
Distemper Mumps Lethargica)* 
Foot-and-Mouth Poliomyelitis Smallpox 

Disease Psittacosis Virus Pneumonia 
Hepatitis Rabies Yellow Fever 

UNCLASSIFIED 

Bacteria Bacteriology Disease 


VIRUS PNEUMONIA is an infection of the lungs 
caused by viruses. These germs are so tiny that only the 
largest can be seen even under a powerful microscope 
(see Virus). Virus pneumonia has been recognized as a 
distinct disease only since the early 1900's. 

This type of pneumonia is very contagious. Doctors 
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believe it is spread by breathing air containing these 
germs. Persons with the disease may cough or sneeze, 
spraying into the air fine droplets with the tiny germs, 
If another person breathes the air with these germs he 
may contract the disease. X-ray pictures of persons with 
virus pneumonia show shadows on the lungs. Very sick 
patients find breathing difficult. They dev clop cyanosis, 
a blue condition of the skin caused by lack of oxygen. It 
may take seven days to several months for a person to 
recover from virus pneumonia. Marx D. ALTSCHULE 

VISA, VEE zuh, is an endorsement that government 
officials place on a passport to show that the passport is 
valid (see Passport). Officials of the country which a 
traveler is entering grant the visa. It certifies that the 
passport has been examined and approved. Immigra- 
tion officers then permit the bearer to enter the country 
and proceed on his journey. A government which does 
not want a certain person to enter the country can refuse 
to grant him a visa, and thus prevent his legal entry. 

VISCOSE PROCESS. See Rayon. 

VISCOSITY, vis KAHS uh tih, is the property of a fluid 
which makes it resist flowing. This is caused by the at- 
traction between the molecules of the fluid. The higher 
the viscosity of a fluid, the slower it flows, The viscosity 
of a liquid decreases when its temperature rises, but the 
viscosity of a gas increases when its temperature rises. 

Viscosity is an important property of oils. Mineral 
oils lose their viscosity much faster than animal or vege- 
table oils do when the temperature is increased. Vis- 
cosity affects the lubricating ability of an oil. A “heavy” 
oil, one with high viscosity, is necessary to lubricate a 
heavy load. A “light” oil, or one with a low vi cosity, is 
usually used to lubricate a light load. See also SURFACE 


‘TENSION. E. A. FESSENDEN 


The High Viscosity of Cold Molasses causes it lo flow from 
the bottle in a sluggish stream. Molasses takes ten times longer 
to flow than water at the same temperature. 


Press icate 


VISCOUNT, VI xownr, is a title which is held by cer- 
tain British noblemen. A viscount ranks below an carl 
and above a baron. John Beaumont, an officer and 
deputy to an earl, was the first to receive the title in 
1440. Today it is usually given to men whom the ruler 
wishes to honor, See also М№овилтү. 

VISHINSKY, vee SHIN skih, ANDREI YANUARIEVICH 
(1883-1954), was a Russian prosecutor and diplomat. 
He became a revolutionary in 1902 and participated 
actively in an uprising in 1905 (see Russia [The Revo- 
lution of 1905]. He joined the Communist party in 
1920. From 1933 to 1938, he was a ruthless prosecutor 
in the Communist party purge trials. Vishinsky became 
a deputy commissar of foreign affairs in 1940. He served 
as foreign minister from 1949 to 1953. As the chief Rus- 
sian delegate in the United Nations, he became notori- 
ous for speeches against the Western world. He was 
born in Odessa. ALBERT PARRY 

VISHNU is the world-preserver in Indian religion. 
In India there are three great names for God: Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva. The creator of the world is Brahma. 
The preserver of the world is Vishnu. The destroyer is 
Siva. Followers of Vishnu are called Vishnavites. Vishnu 
is believed to have sent his will to the world through 
mighty heroes. Three of the greatest hero-teachers are 
Rama of old India; Krishna, the chariot driver of Prince 
Arjuna; and Buddha, the prophet of eastern Asia. 

Many Vishnavites believe that Buddha, the last of 
the prophet-heroes, will be followed by another teacher. 
‘Thoughtful followers of Vishnu use the Bhagavad-Gita as 
their holy book. GEORGE NOEL MAYHEW 

SeealsoBRAHMA; BUDDHA; RAMAYANA;SIVA; ANGKOR. 

VISIBILITY, DISTANCES OF. Because the earth's sur- 
face curves, we can see only a small section of its surface 
at one time. The higher we are, the farther we can see. 

The U.S. Coast Guard gives the distances a person 
can see at various heights above sea level in clear 
weather. These distances, in nautical miles, are as follows: 


Height Distance Height Distance 
(Feet) (Miles) (Feet) (Miles) 
5 2.5 100 11.5 

10 3.6 200 16.2 
15 4.4 300 19:9, 
20 SA 400 22.9 
25 5.7 500 25.6 
30 6.3 600 28.0 
98 6.8 700 30.3 
40 7.2 800 32.4 
45 7.7 900 34.4 
50 8.1 1,000 36.2 
75 9.9 


VISIGOTH. See Gorn. 

VISION. Sce Eye. 

VISITATION ORDER. Sec FRANCIS DE SALES, SAINT. 

VISOR. See ARMOR. { 

VISTAVISION. See Моттох PICTURE (Wide-Screen 
Processes). A : 

VISTULA, VIS tyoo luh, RIVER is ап important water- 
way of Central Europe. It carries much of the river 
traffic in Poland. The Vistula rises in the Carpathian 
Mountains in southern Poland, and then takes a circu- 
lar course northward. It empties by several branches 
into the Baltic Sea. Danzig lies at the mouth of the 
Nogat, the easternmost branch. See Poran (color map). 


VITAL STATISTICS 


Light boats sail up the river as far as Kraków. War- 
saw is on the east bank. The Vistula is frozen about 
three months of the year. 

Canals connect the Vistula River with the Oder, the 
Dnepr, and the Nemen, all navigable rivers. The 
Vistula is 678 miles long and drains an area of about 
74,000 square miles. М. Ками. DzorwANOWIMC 

VISUAL EDUCATION. See Aupio-Visuat Arps. 

VITAL STATISTICS are a record of the fundamental 
events of human lives, such as births, marriage, sickness, 
divorce, and death. A study of vital statistics, combined 
with economic or social statistics, indicates what is 
happening or what has happened to the population of a 
country. Statistics can also show what is likely to occur 
in the future. 

In the United States, vital statistics are based pri- 
marily on the United States census. The Constitution 
of the United States provides that a census be taken 
every 10 years. The census was first taken to make а 
population count for figuring the number of represen- 
tatives to be sent to Congress from cach district. But the 
census has also come to serve many other uses. 

Births and deaths are regularly recorded by local gov- 
ernments. Each year the National Office of Vital Statis- 
tics of the United States Public Health Service collects 
these facts for the United States. The figures аге taken 
from copies of birth and death certificates. The number 
of births and deaths as related to the population in 
which they occur shows the birth rate and death rate of the 
country. For example, іп 1945, the birth rate for the 
United States was 19.5 births for every 1,000 persons. 
At the same time, the death rate was 10.6 deaths for 
every 1,000 persons. The most recent figures show that 
by 1960 the birth rate had risen to 23.7 births per 1,000 
persons, while the death rate dropped to 9.5 deaths per 
1,000 persons. 


س 


VITAL STATISTICS 
U.S. Birth and Death Rates 


Births Deaths 
E 250 XXXXX 132 896 
TSAO 23.7 АХААҖ3З 13.0 886 
DS 213 XXX X; 117 88t 
1930.5 2*2: 18.9 XXX3 113 AAL 
1935........169 ЖЖЖ) 109 AAL 
ТОО 17.9 KKK? 10.8 AAL 
OAS oss 19.5 XX XX 10.6 881 
1950.......- 236 XXX XÀ 96 ae 
1955........246 KKKKK 93 AÉ 
1960........ 237 XXX XÀ 95 Ab 


Each symbol X stands for 5 births per 1,000 population. 
Each symbol A stands for 5 deaths per 1,000 population. 


Source: Monthly Report of Vital Statistics, 1960. 
a 
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VITAL STATISTICS 


Kinds of Rates. Many other kinds of rates are used 
in preparing vital statistics. The age-specific death rate 
tells the number of deaths per thousand among persons 
of certain age groups. The infant mortality rate records 
the number of infant deaths in the first year of life per 
1,000 live births. The cause-of-death rate deals with deaths 
from certain causes per 100,000 persons. Other statistics 
include sickness rate, or illnesses per 1,000 persons, and 
disability rate, or disabling illnesses per 1,000 persons. 
This may also be measured by days of disability per 
person. 

Sometimes several factors are combined to determine 
vital statistics. Such factors may be age, sex, and cause 
of illness or death. For example, a measure can be taken 
of the number of tuberculosis deaths among males 20 to 
44 years old per 100,000 males within the age limits in- 
dicated. Such figures are used to compare health condi- 
tions of certain groups of persons in certain regions. 
These figures also show what health services are needed 
to improve conditions. Generally, sickness statistics are 
not so accurate as birth and death statistics, because 
there is greater chance of error in the collection of facts. 

Until a few hundred years ago, governments did not 
keep records of deaths, The first count of people in Eng- 
land and the value of their property was taken soon 
after William the Conqueror invaded the British Isles 
in 1066 (see Domespay Book). A systematic registration 
of deaths began in London during the late 1 500's. 

Why Vital Statistics Are Important. The collection of 
statistics is more than just an historical record. Vital 
statistics make possible a fairly accurate prediction of a 
people's way of life, based on the knowledge of the past. 
The effective administration of public health depends 
upon accurate statistics. Insurance companies use statis- 
tics to determine the probable length of life so they can 
set up insurance rates for different age groups. The 
Statistician uses the death rate for each age of life to 
prepare a “Ше table." This table shows how many per- 
sons may be expected to live up to certain ages. On the 
basis of these figures, insurance companies decide how 
much a person must pay for life-insurance protection. 

Birth Registration. A registered birth certificate is a 
newborn child’s legal introduction to human society, It 
is important that a birth certificate be filed properly, be- 
cause the record may prove to be of great value. With a 
certificate, an individual can prove his legal age in such 
Important matters as inheritance, insurance, pensions, 
tight to vote, and right to marry. When a person applies 
for a passport to travel in other countries, he needs a 
birth certificate to prove that he is a United States 
citizen, 

Marriage and Divorce Statistics. Studies of the mar- 
riage rate and the divorce rate show how stable family 
life is. Sociologists study the divorce rate in various lo- 
calities and under certain conditions to determine what 
leads to the breakup of homes. They have found, for 
example, that the divorce rate rises sharply after a war, 
partly because of the many hasty war marriages and 
partly because of a general feeling of insecurity resulting 
from war conditions. They have also found that the 
divorce rate in a city is almost always highest in the 
residential area nearest the central business district. 

See also Census; POPULATION. 
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VITAMIN 
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VITAMIN, VYE tuh min, is a complex substance that 
is essential to health and growth. The human body 
makes some vitamins itself, but often in amounts too 
small to meet its needs. Others are not made in the 
body at all, and must be supplied. All the functions of 
many of the vitamins are not completely known. But 
doctors do know that vitamins have such specific uses 
that one cannot replace, or act for, another, The con- 
tinued lack of any one vitamin in an otherwise com- 
plete diet results in a deficiency disease, such as rickets, 
scurvy, and pellagra. See Dısease (Deficiency Diseases). 

The best way to obtain vitamins is to cat foods in 
which they occur naturally. There are also prepara- 
tions of pure vitamins that contain a single vitamin, or 
a combination of several vitamins. Vitamin prepara- 
tions should be used only if prescribed by a doctor. 

Scientists have discovered about 25 different vita- 
mins that are important to the nutritional needs of 
human beings, animals, and microorganisms. Investi- 
gators believe that further study will show there actu- 
ally are many more vitamins. They also believe some 
of the unknown vitamins are necessary for health. 


Kinds of Vitamins 


Scientists divide vitamins into two general classes, 
One group, the fat-soluble vitamins, dissolves in fats. 
Among these are vitamins A, D, E, and K. The other 
group, the water-soluble vitamins, dissolves in water. 
Vitamin Cand the B-complex vitamins are among these. 
Many vitamins have two or more names. As the vita- 
mins were discovered, researchers often named them 
for the letters of the alphabet. But when investigation 
allowed scientists to break them down chemically, the 
more descriptive chemical names were given. 

Vitamin A was the first fat-soluble vitamin to be 
discovered. It occurs only in animals. However, several 
substances that occur in plants are converted into vita- 
min A by the body. These plant substances are called 
carotene or provitamin A. An abundance of vitamin A is 
supplied by carrots, spinach, sweet potatoes, milk, 
liver, egg yolk, and green and yellow vegetables. 

Vitamin A aids in the building and growth of body 
cells. Because of this, it is essential for the growth of 
children and for normal development of babies before 
birth. It is especially needed for bone growth and for 
normal tooth structure, Vitamin A helps build resist- 
ance to infection, and keeps the skin healthy. It also 
helps the eyes to function normally in light that varies 
in intensity, For example, when a person enters à 
darkened room from the sunlight, his eyes must adjust 


VITAMIN А 


Vegetables 


х 


Sunshine 


N 
Foods Supply Vitamins that are needed/by the body. If 
childréndo.not get enough vitamins, they wi grow properly. 
When older persons lack certain vitamins, they often develop 
various diseases, Each vitamin has а specific duty to perform. 
One of them cannot take the. placé of another. Although each 
kind of food may. have more than one vitamin, no one food con- 
tains all that are needed to’keep the body healthy. Usually 
people can get all the vitamins necessary for health by follow- 


ing a diet containing a variety of foods. 


THIAMINE ARTS 
RIBOFLAVIN 


Poultry 


VITAMIN 


to the limited indoor light so that he can sec. Persons 
without enough vitamin A may develop an eye disease 

Vitamin-B Complex is a group of more than 15 
known water-soluble vitamins. The vitamins that make 
up this group were first believed to be only one vita- 
min. Researchers found that several different vitamins 
make up the vitamin-B complex. 

Vitamin В|, also called thiamine, prevents and cures 
beriberi, a disease of the nervous system (see BERIBERI), 
It contains sulfur and nitrogen. Good sources of vita- 
min B; are yeast, meats (especially pork), whole-grain 
and enriched cereals, soybeans, nuts, peas, and green 
vegetables. Like vitamin A, this vitamin is needed for 
growth. The body also needs vitamin В, so that it can 
change carbohydrates into energy (see CARBOHY- 
DRATES). People need vitamin B; to have a good appe- 
tite and to prevent fatigue. 

Riboflavin was originally called vitamin С and B. I 
contains ribose, a carbohydrate, and flavin, a yellow 
pigment. It is most abundant in yeast, milk, liver, 
eggs, poultry, fish, and green and leafy vegetables. 
People need this vitamin for growth, for healthy skin, 
and for the proper functioning of the eyes. In addition, 
riboflavin promotes the body's use of oxygen. When 
a person does not get enough of this vitamin, cracks 
may develop in the skin at the corners of his mouth. 
He may also have inflamed lips and a sore tongue, and 
scaliness of the skin around his nose and ears. His eyes 
may become very sensitive to light. 

Niacin, also called nicotinic acid, helps prevent pel- 
lagra (see Nicotinic ACID; PELLAGRA). The best sources 
of niacin are lean meat, whole-grain and enriched 
cereal and bread, and green vegetables. Milk and 
eggs, even though they have little niacin, are good 
pellagra-preventive foods because they contain trypto- 
phane, an amino acid (see Amino Аср). Tryptophane 
substitutes for some of the body’s niacin needs. 

Niacin is essential to growth and to the proper use of 
oxygen. Without it, thiamine and riboflavin cannot 
function properly in the body. Persons without enough 
niacin may develop disorders of the alimentary canal, 
the skin, and the nervous system. 

Vitamin B12, or cyanocobalamin, contains cobalt, a 
mineral known to be important in the nutrition of 
plants. Scientists do not know all the things vitamin 
Bi; does for the body. But investigators have found 
that injections of tiny amounts of this vitamin help in 
treating persons with pernicious anemia (see ANEMIA). 
Eggs, milk, meat, liver, and other animal proteins 
supply vitamin Bi in the diet. Researchers have found 
that persons who eat only vegetables sometimes lack 
vitamin Bi». But even a small amount of animal protein 
seems to be able to supply enough of this vitamin. 

Other B-Complex Vitamins have been discovered. 
These include pyridoxine (Bo); pantothenic acid; biotin 
(vitamin H); folic acid; and para-aminobenzoic acid. Sci- 
entists have studied many of these vitamins extensively, 
but most of them are still under investigation. Doctors 
know that several are essential to human nutrition. 
They have found that a varied diet that contains thia- 
mine, riboflavin, and niacin seems also to supply the 
other vitamins of the B-complex group. 

Vitamin C, or ascorbic acid, is a water-soluble vitamin. 
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Doctors sometienes call it the antixorbutk vitamin be» 
саши it prevents and cures scurvy (sec Scuxvy). The 
body docs not store vitamin C. Therefore it must be sup- 
plied daily in the diet. Good sources are citrus fruits, 
tomatoes, raw cabbage, strawberries, and cantaloupe. 
‘The fruit of the acerola, or Puerto Rican cherry, has the 
highest coocentration of vitamin C known. Vitamin C 
is e»sential for healthy blood vessels and sound bones 
and teeth. Persons who lack this vitamin may have sore 
gums, hemorrhages under the skin, and general fatigue. 
Vitamin D is а group of about 10 fat-soluble vitamins 
that prevent rickets (see Rickiers). The vitamins in this 
group are called sterols and are similar in make-up. They 
become active when they are exposed to ultraviolet rays. 
Only two vitamins of this group are important in nutri- 
tion. One is vitamin Ds, supplied by plants. The other, 
vitamin Dy, is found in fish-liver oils, irradiated milk, 
and in all irradiated animal proteins (see Cop-Liver 
Оп; Hanmur-Liver On), Scientists believe that vita- 
min D, forms in the skin when the body is exposed to 
sunlight. Because of this, it has been called the “sun- 
shine vitamin." Doctors have found that lack of vitamin 
D leads to serious bone changes. However, they have 
found that excessive amounts also cause serious bone 
changes. They call this condition Aypervitaminosis D. 
Vitamin E, or tocopherol, is a fat-soluble substance that 
scientists believe may be necessary for reproduction. All 
the functions of this vitamin are not known. The best 
sources of vitamin E are wheat-germ oil and lettuce. 
Whole-grain cereals, meat, milk, eggs, liver, and most 
vegetables also contain it. See TOCOPHEROL. 
Vitamin K includes a group of fat-soluble vitamins 
that are essential for making the blood clot. These vita- 
mins are rather abundant in food. They are found 
particularly in the green leafy vegetables suchas spinach, 
cabbage, kale, and cauliflower. Pork liver is also an 
excellent source. Intestinal bacteria manufacture vita- 
min K in the body. Therefore, deficiencies of this vita- 
min are rarely the result of poor dict. But deficiencies can 
result when something interferes with the normal func- 
tion of the intestines. sometimes give mothers 
vitamin K before childbirth as a precaution against 
hemorrhages in the newborn baby. 
History 
Late in the 1800's, scientists became interested in how 
certain kinds of food might be related to diseases. They 
were particularly interested in the cause of beriberi. 
This disease was common in countries where people ate 
polished rice. In 1882, a medical officer in the Japa- 
nese Navy became alarmed when two thirds of the navy 
developed beriberi. He found that the men were cured 
when he added meat to the diet. About 15 years later, 
Christiaan Eijkman (1858-1930), a Dutch medical officer 
in the East Indies, also studied the disease. He found 
that people who ate rice from which the outside hull 
was removed developed the disease. But those who ate 
whole rice, hull and all, did not. He decided that rice 
contained a poison that was removed from the body by 
the rice hull. It was not until 1906 that the real reason 
was found. At that time, Frederick G. Hopkins (1861- 
1947), a physiology professor at Cambridge University 
in England, discovered that certain factors in food were 
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for good health. He called these 
"accessory food factors.” But it was a Polish scents 
Casimir Funk (1884- ) who suggested the wan 
titamine (later changed to vitamin), meaning "neg 
to life." He also isolated one of the specia! sub 
and called it vitamin B. Other investigators be 
find that vitamin B contained several subst 
American scientist, Joseph Goldberger (187 
found that one of the substances in vitamin B ld 
cure pellagra. As he investigated further, he found that 
vitamin B was composed of several othe: subst 
Soon many other vitamins were isolatcd. Scientists 
believe that there are many vitamins that have not yet 
been isolated. ] ica MS 
Related Articles in Wonrp Book include: 


Ascorbic Diet McCollum, Elmer V. 

Acid Food (How Our Nicotinic Acid Î 
Biotin Bodies Use Food) Nutrition 3 
Citrin 


VITASCOPE. See MOTION Picrure (The First Motion 
Pictures). 

VITERBO COLLEGE is a private libera! arts scho 
for women at La Crosse, Wis. Courses lead to bach 
degrees. The college was founded in 1931. For thee 
ment, see UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES (table). 

VITREOUS HUMOR. See Eve (The Eyeball; 
diagram, Parts of the Eye). 

VITRIOL, OIL OF. See SULFURIC ACID. = 

VIVALDI, vee VAHL dee, ANTONIO (16772-1741), 
was a famous Italian violinist and composer. 
reported to have written nearly 50 operas. But he 
probably best known for his instrumental composi 
including sonatas for one or two violins, and co 
for various instruments. Some of these 
express a poetic program, such as the Concerto for 
Instruments, called La Pastorella, and Le Quattro 8 
or The Four Seasons. Johann Sebastian Bach, whod 
admired Vivaldi’s works, took over some of the feat 
of formal construction from Vivaldi’s concertos. Bat 
also arranged several of Vivaldi’s compositions for 
the harpsichord and the organ. 

Vivaldi was born in Venice. He was a priest kno 
as "Il prete rosso” (the red priest) because of his 
hair. He spent most of his life in Venice, where | 
served as violinist at the cathedral of Saint 
Vivaldi also directed the Ospedale della Pietà, a cl 
table institution where orphaned girls were trained 
various fields of music. KARL GEIRINGER 

VIVARIUM, vih VAIR ih um, is the name of a small 
indoor inclosure used for keeping pet animals or plants, | 
ог both. It usually has glass sides and may hold earth _ 
and water for such land and water animals as small — 
turtles or frogs. See also TERRARIUM. L 

VIVIPAROUS ANIMAL, vy VIP uh rus, is an animal 
whose young are born alive. This, in general, is true only - 
of the higher animals. Most fish hatch from eggs, but à 
few, such as the guppy, are born alive. Some 
bear live young, but others lay eggs. 

VIVISECTION, viv ih SEK shun, is the practice of 
ating on live animals in order to study facts used in 
advance of medical science. The literal meaning of soe 
word is cutting of the living. The strict meaning takes in 
only cutting operations, but in practice the word also 
Covers many other types of operations in which anim 
are used for experiments. Examples include expe 


death from diabetes by the manulactum and im 
je uon of insulin; how to develop and test out such 
"antibacterial" agents as sulfonamides, penicillin, and 
streptomycin; and how mosquitoes spread yellow fever. 
1 пеге is hardly any field of medical and surgical prac 
û < that has not been advanced by vivisection. 


before it becomes conscious 
See also Antivivimcrion; GUINEA Pio; SUROKKY. 
VIZCAÍNO DESERT is a vast, sparsely inhabited 
wasteland in central Baja (Lower) California, Mexico's 
long peninsula. It covers about 6,000 square miles, 
from about Rosario in the north to La Paz in the south. 
lor location, see Mexico (color map). 
Vizcaino Desert has a few isolated oases and mining 


vord wazir, which means a bearer of burdens. The viziers 
headed the departments of in the Ottoman 
I pire. The highest officer of the realm was the Grand 
Vizier, who re nted the sultan. Syovey N. Ранка 

VIZSLA, VEE lah, is a short-haired hunting dog also 
known as the Hungarian pointer. Vizslas resemble other 
short-haired pointing breeds except that they have 
асер, rusty-gold coats. The dog weighs about 50 pounds 
and has a docked, or shortened, tail. Dog experts believe 
the breed is descended from dogs brought into Central 
Europe by the Magyars about 1,000 years ago (sec 
MacvaR). Central Europeans first used the dogs to 
hunt with falcons and later to point and retrieve game 
birds on the Hungarian plains. Jose Z. Rave 

VLADIMIR 1 (?-1015), а Russian grand duke, won 
fame for establishing Christianity as Russia's official re- 
ligion. In g72, he became ruler of Novgorod in Russia, 


after choosing among the Moslem, Jewish, and Chris- 
tian religions, he adopted Christianity. 1 — = 
Anna, sister of the Byzantine emperor Basil П. Hc 
founded cities and built churches, schools, and са 
He promoted trade, established relations with the pope 
and European rulers, and ably defended. Russia — 
its eastern neighbors. Vladimir I died иеш; ter 
was declared a saint. алик KIRCHNER 

VLADIVOSTOK, уган dih vahs TAWK (pop. 283,- 
000; alt. тоо ft.), is ће most important Russian port on 
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use more than 24,000 
of their lives. This is only about 4 per cent of the 600/000 
words in the English language. 


H. Armstrong Roberts 
Vocational Education students receive basic training in mechan- 
ical crafts and trades by using machines in school workshops, 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION is any kind of training 
that helps a person to make a success of his job. A girl 
who takes courses in ty ping and shorthand may become 
à successful stenographer, department head, and even 
an executive, in her firm. A boy who learns how to 
operate a lathe may become a machine-shop foreman, 
and finally head of his own business, Vocational educa- 
tion—in school or on the job—can make a real differ- 
ence in a person’s life. It can also make a real difference 
in a nation’s life. Knowledge, skill, and training often 
make upa country’s greatest resource. 


Kinds of Vocational Education 


Apprenticeship teaches a young person all phases of 
a skilled trade, both on the job and in the classroom 
(see APPRENTICE Suppose a young man decides ona 
job that calls for apprenticeship. He must usually join 
a labor union to become an apprentice. Union officials 
and the employer agree on a training schedule for ap- 
prentices. This schedule specifies the number of hours 
the apprentice must spend learning each basic process 
in the trade. It also specifies the order in which basic 
processes may be learned best and the amount of time 
needed to become a full-fledged craftsman. Appren- 
ticeship often includes courses in technical schools, 
The employer pays for the apprentice’s training. The 
apprenticeship agreement also specifies the wages the 
young man will receive during each period of his train- 
ing. See LABOR. 

To qualify for apprenticeship in any skilled trade, a 
young man should have better than average ability to 
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use his hands, as well as his head. A з mus 


Жеп take a series of tests, and | 


usually preferred. The required ag 


tice ranges from 16 to 24. But a war vete er 24. 0 
an older worker with unusual ability, : ften wir 
acceptance. | 

Business Colleges offer training in mos 
cities in the United States and Canada. Mos: } 


colleges are private. They aim at givir 


knowledge of business English, bookkec 


arithmetic, commercial law, shorthand an ng 
They | 
to begin a career in business or to improv 
job. See Business EDUCATION. 
Correspondence School Courses help 1 
to use their leisuretime to prepare them 
chosen career. A man or a woman with a 
time job may find it advisable to take a coi 
course to improve his chances of advanc 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 
Correspondence courses cover subjects її 
ferent fields. They allow the student to 
rapidly or as slowly as he chooses, His stud 
times his practical experience or experimental work, 


and 


the use of various office machines student 


'ondence 


nent, See 


nany dif- 


Ogress as 


ind some- 


takes place at home. The correspondence school handles 
examinations, written work, and reports by mail. It 
takes considerable self-discipline to complete a corre- 


spondence course successfully. But this kind of education 
has helped many persons to equip themselves for better 
jobs. 

High Schools train young people for many different 
jobs. High-school training programs may b¢ mprehen- 
sive or specialized. For example, a high-school program 
may give a youngster comprehensive training that will 
help him begin a career in bookkeeping. Or, it may 
give him specialized training in such subjects as elec- 
tronics or mechanical drawing. Both corprehensive 
and specialized programs operate in the belief that 
persons who have completed their high-school educa- 
tion will hold better jobs. See Нісн $сноот.. 

A high-school counselor usually assists each student 
to understand the facts about the student's interes and 
aptitudes. He helps the student to use these facts to his 
best advantage. With the help of the counsclor, a stu- 
dent can choose his courses so that they form a sound 
basis for later job preparation. E 

This later preparation can take place on the job itself, 
at college, or in a vocational, technical, or professional 
school. The student may find that he will need training 
in English, mathematics, science, social studies, art 
shop, or other subjects. He may also find that knowl- 
edge of other related subjects will help him greatly 
in his work. / 

A student who plans to go to work immed iately afte 
finishing high school may gain much by attending a 
technical, or vocational, high school. This kind of school 
combines courses in such general subjects as English 
and mathematics with special job training. A student 
learns by doing as well as by studying. The schools 
maintain well-equipped shops for teaching automobile 
repair, electronics, machine shop, carpentry, and other 
trades. They often have home economics departments 
and scientific laboratories, At the same time, a student 
does not lose a general education. He takes courses in 
Such subjects as English, history, and social studies 


Apart from technical schools, a high-school student 
may often prepare for an occupati participation 
in activities outside the pier a by highschool 
clubs and organizations help a student try out the kind 
of work he thinks he might like. For example, a high- 
school photography club can give a student practical 
experience in photography. Four-H clubs contribute 
much to the education of students interested in agri- 
culture (see Four-H Cup), Arts, crafts, hobbies, and 
e activities also help a student to find himself. 

су may give him new interests ог broaden 
interests he already has. pe 

Night Schools. Many universi colleges, 
Schools, and other кайый e ал я жык 
in the evening. These courses meet the needs of men 
and women who work in the daytime. The courses may 
include such skilled subjects as electronics, fashion 
design, mechanical drawing, and toolmaking. ‘These 
courses often help a person to obtain a better job or to 
improve his present skills. See Aputr EDUCATION; 
Nicur SCHOOL. 

On-the-Job Training. Many larger business establish- 
ments and industrial plants provide on-the-job training 
for individual employees. This kind of training helps 
an employee to learn valuable skills and to become 
more efficient. It also gives him a chance to advance to 
a better job while he is working. Training programs 
vary widely. Many companies have regular teachers and 
a departmental director to organize and conduct the 
instruction program. 

Technical and Trade Schools. Many private schools 
offer highly specialized vocational training to students 
of high-school age or older. These institutions are often 
called technical schools or trade schools. This kind of train- 
ing is often called terminal training, because many stu- 
dents have had several years of high school, and the 
training prepares them for immediate employment in a 
certain job. For example, a trade school might prepare 
a student for immediate employment as a television 
repairman. Technical and trade schools usually teach a 
Student only the skills and knowledge he needs for a 
certain job. 

Many junior colleges offer terminal training pro- 
grams. These programs resemble the instruction given 
in trade and technical schools, and equip a student for 
immediate employment. See JUNIOR COLLEGE. 

Universities and Colleges offer many kinds of voca- 
tional training. A young man or woman who wishes to 
join such professions as engineering, law, or medicine 
must usually attend a university or college. Most uni- 
versities contain regular schools for such subjects as art, 
architecture, business administration, journalism, and 
many others. Many universities and colleges— particu- 
larly state-supported schools—have special training pro- 
grams for certain kinds of jobs; for example, police work 
or textile manufacturing. Apart from special programs, 
entrance to a university or college usually requires 
graduation from a high school or preparatory school. 
See UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 

Teaching Methods 

In vocational education, teachers find that both 
high-school and adult students learn best by actually 
doing work under job conditions. An atmosphere of 
reality makes learning and remembering casier. Doing 


in teaching certain jobs. 
Specialize in automobile repais 


tures, pes! : 
Perhaps of greater importance, they guide the studenos 
in actually doing work and in сату out projects. A 
teacher use many different шеним 

students the skill and knowledge they need 


For example, in about 1800 George Birkbeck (1776- 
1841), an English physician, began lectures for mechan- 
ics. This became the mechanics institute movement in 
Great Britain and the United States. Many thousands 
of workers attended lectures on the arts and sciences, 
given by the mechanics institutes. Another such move- 
ment was the /yeum movement. This movement spon- 
sored popular lectures throughout the United States 
(see LYCEUM). 

In the United States, the academies of the 1700's and 
1800's introduced vocational education in a number of 
fields, such as navigation and surveying (see AcADEMY). 
After 1800, public high schools began to replace 
academies in popularity. Even the first high schools 
offered vocational training. After 1862, ше ера 
government helped the states establish agricultural a 
mechanical m у that specialized in vocational 
training. A whole series of federal acts extending from 
the 1900's to the 1950's helped agricultural education. 
Federal aid to veterans of World War II and the Korean 
War helped many young men to obtain on-the-job 
training in many trades. 


See EDUCATION, History OF. ALAxson Н. EDGERTON 


Related Articles in WorLo Book include: 


Adult Education Guidance 
Agricultural Education High School 

Business Education scared College 
Correspondence School ight School — 
Education Vocational Guidance 
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VOCATIONAL GUID- 
ANCE includes a wide 
range of activities that are 
intended to help people be 
successful and happy at 
their work. These activities 
are primarily directed to- 
ward helping a person 
choose the occupation that 
is best for him, but they also 
include the steps necessary to prepare for, enter upon, 
and make progress in a job. 

А person considering a career must know, in general, 
what he wants from life. The job he holds will affect his 
happiness and influence the lives of people around him. 
But the selection of a job represents only one of many 
decisions that he must make in preparing for a career. 
Vocational guidance includes the vocational, social, 
personal, and educational aspects of helping a person 
help himself in his work. 

Choosing a vocation is one of the most important and 
difficult decisions a person must face in his entire life. 
Each of us wants to reserve the right to select his own 
occupation. Every child dreams of what he would like 
to become. As he grows up, he often discovers that his 
goals in life have changed and that his choice of a voca- 
tion is affected by what it is possible for him to do. 
Each of us wants to enjoy what he does for a living. For 
a job to provide satisfaction, it must give the rewards a 
person wants. Rewards differ for different persons. 
Some persons want to be looked up to, others want a 
large salary. Others get their greatest satisfaction from a 
job well done. 

Finding a satisfactory job does not just happen. Each 
person has the responsibility of planning his own future 
and taking steps to make sure that he reaches his goal. 
To plan wisely, he must use every tool available that 
can help him see more clearly both what he can and 
what he cannot achieve. Knowing how to choose a job 
wisely and well can help make the hours spent at 
work much more pleasant and profitable. 


Jobs Yesterday and Today 


Living in the United States today makes choosing a 
vocation a different kind of problem from that faced by 
the early settlers їп America. Our forefathers usually 
had their vocations selected for them by their parents, 
by government decree, or by restrictions of religion or 
social class. They came to America in pursuit of freedom 
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and happiness. They helped 
make the United States a 
land where everyone is free, 
and where each one can 
choose his own career. 

"Today, the job-seeker has 
a wide choice of jobs and 
job conditions. If he can- 
not find work he likes in 
one part of the country, he 
can move to a place where he can find it. Government 
support to local schools and payment for training of 
veterans have made it financially possible for more and 
more persons to continue their schooling and training 
for better jobs. Legislation and education have helped 
to break down racial and religious discrimination as a 
barrier to jobs. 

In the United States, the number of kinds of jobs to 
choose from is increasing more rapidly each year. In 
the late 1950’s, there were more than 40,000 different 
ways of earning a living throughout the nation. This 
rapid increase in vocations makes the selection of a 
career more complex than ever before. 

Children in their early teens—and even younger— 
once made up a large proportion of the nation’s working 
force. Today, child-labor laws have raised the age at 
which young persons can seek employment. 

In earlier times, marriage was about the only career 
open to a girl. The young girl of today, unlike the girl of 
a few generations ago, should plan on being employable 
even though she may plan to marry eventually. One 
out of every three women in the United States is in the 
civilian labor force. And almost 60 per cent of the 
women workers today are married. 

Men today can hope to live longer than their fathers 
did because of advances in medical science and the 
standard of living. But there is a trend toward lowering 
the age at which a person can retire from his job. Some 
experts predict that a man who will be 40 years old in 
1975 Can expect to spend nine and a half years between 
the time he retires and his death. Planning for the 
physical limitations that come with age is now becom- 
ing less important than finding satisfactory work a 
person can do when he retires from his regular job. 

Many of the methods used in choosing a vocation 
are not new. The development of vocational guidance 
as a specific process has been credited to the work of 
Frank Parsons. In Boston in the early 1900's Parsons 
organized the training of counselors and the develop- 


Ewinz Galloway 


ment of scientific guidance tools. Through his efforts, 
schools and industry began to use scientific methods of 
vocational planning and selection. One of Parsons’ 
major contributions came from his recommendation 
that occupational information be gathered and made 
available to persons working in the vocational-guidance 


field. 
Choosing Your Vocation 


To select the best kind of work for yourself, you will 
probably find it helpful to ask yourself questions like 
these: 

1. How can 1 find out what I like to do? How can I 
discover the skills and abilities I possess? 

2. What must a job offer to make me happy? 

3. What help can my parents, my school, and my com- 
munity give me in making my choice of a job? 

4. How do I discover the jobs in which my interests 
and abilities will be most useful? 

5. What kind of training will I need for the job I would 
like to get and what are my chances for getting the job 
I seek? 

6. Where can I find the job once I am trained? 

7. If I find the decision difficult, how can a counsclor 
help me? Where will I find a vocational counselor, in 
case I should need his help? 

8. Once I get the job I want, what are the problems 
I must face to be promoted? 

g. How will age or accidents affect what I do for a 
living? 

10. If my present job should no longer be available, 
how can I find another which I might be qualified for 
and like? 

Information About Yourself. Every person has hun- 
dreds of specific abilities and traits that combine to 
make him the kind of person he is. Persons differ from 
one another because of their varying interests, skills, 
abilities, and personalities. A person does not have the 
same level of ability in all his skills. For example, the 
fact that a man can speak well does not mean he can 
tun well. If he Пах a strong interest in fishing it does not 
follow that all his other interests will be equally strong. 
Neither does it mean that he can always do well the 
things he likes. In order to choose a vocation a person 
must know the kind of an individual he is and what he 
can do in comparison with other persons. 

It is fortunate that we are not all alike in our abilities 
and interests. The jobs to be done in this world cover 
the whole range of possible working conditions and 
requirements for employment. These jobs require all 
kinds of people. It is important that a person choose the 
Job that best fits his abilities and interests. Job happi- 
hess definitely depends upon being yourself and work- 
ing Where you enjoy the work. 

, There are many ways that a person can get a clearer 
Picture of his likes and abilities. Tests, school achieve- 
ment, leisuretime activities, part-time jobs, and con- 
ferences with a vocational counselor are but a few of the 
Ways you can find out more about yourself. 

Tests are given for admission to college, for deferment 
from the army, to get jobs, to be promoted, or, as in 
school, to measure what one has learned and can do. 
‚ Tests have become an important influence in voca- 
tional guidance. They represent a method of measuring 
lo what extent a person possesses a certain character- 
Stic or ability. For a test to be of practical value, it must 

able to do the following: 

1. It must measure what it is claimed to measure. The 
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title mechanical-aptitude test is an example of how a test 
title can be misleading. The term mechanical work can 
mean skills that require the ability to visualize spaces 
as in the work of the draftsman, the ability to have 
delicate finger control as in the work of the watchmaker, 
or the ability to co-ordinate hand and foot movements 
asin flying an airplane. Each illustration might be called 
mechanical aptitude. But a person who is skilled in one 
of these areas is not necessarily able to do well in the 
others. For a test to be valuable to the job-seeker it is 
important to know the jobs or training where this ability 
is to be used. 

2. If a test is used several times, the answer, or 
“measure” obtained should be almost always the same. 
Just as a scale should show a ten-pound block of wood 
as having the same weight no matter how many times it 
is weighed, so tests should give the same results. 

3. Results should show how well a person measures up 
against other persons who have taken the test. It docs 
no good to get a score of 8o on a test unless we know how 
well others did when taking the test. 

Although tests have become very popular, taking a 
poor test, or one that measures something different 
from what you think it does, can give you only misin- 
formation about yourself. 

No test can measure exactly, but it should be devised 
so that it eliminates guessing as much as possible. 

To be of value, tests need to be carefully selected, 
administered, and explained. This is one of the jobs in 
the guidance process that is done best by a specialist, 
who thoroughly understands the tests. 

One o. the most widely used tests is the intelligence 
test. Most intelligence tests measure how well we can 
read, write, work with numbers, and solve problems. 
Because these skills are needed to succeed at school and 
in many jobs, scores on intelligence tests help show a 
person how well he can compete in those places where 
these skills are important. Many intelligence tests today 
measure other capabilities, too, such as a person's ability 
to visualize how parts ofa puzzle fit together. Intelligence 
tests try to measure how well you can do what you have 
learned so far. Your score will be affected by your 
chances to go to school and to learn to read and write. 
A person’s score on these tests may change as he makes 
better use of his abilities. 

Many of us know persons who are skilled in working 
with their hands, but who have difficulty in expressing 
themselves. There are other persons who are top-notch 
speakers but are not able to do mechanical tasks, Both 
kinds of persons are intelligent, but they are intelligent 
in different ways, and will succeed at those jobs that 
call for their best abilities. In using test results, it is 
helpful to see them as clues to a person’s strengths as 
well as his weaknesses. Tests help us see that we may 
not be the best person in a specific ability. But too often 
we lose sight of the other areas where our abilities are 
better than those of most persons. 

Tests help us estimate how much we can hope to 
achieve. Trying hard, and using every ounce of ability 
we have, can help us compete against those who may 
be smarter but are not using all their potential strength. 
But working hard will not alone guarantee success. The 
top level in any skill we might want to develop may be 
partially limited by the body we are born with. One 
example of this can be seen in the field of sports, where 
the taller boys get on the basketball team, and the 
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heavier fellows stand the best chance of getting on the 
football team. But few jobs depend on one skill only. 
The basketball player who is not tall, but can move 
fast, shoot the ball accurately, and get along with 
teammates, may still make the team. 

We need several abilities on most jobs. Thus it usu- 
ally is helpful to take a series of tests which can be 
fitted together to provide a better over-all picture than 
just one test would give. Achievement tests and. aptitude 
tests сап be quite helpful. See Tests AND MEASURE- 
MENTS. 

Interest inventories may help a person discover his 
interests. Generally tests of this type list many activities 
either done on a job or frequently found among persons 
who are successful in a particular field. The individual 
taking interest inventories is given the opportunity to 
see what he likes as he goes about comparing many 
activities and selecting the one he likes best. Once a 
person discovers the area of his interests, he can check 
his abilities and thus discover the jobs which he can do. 


vidual is doing as compared with his classmates study. 
ing the same subjects. У 

Difficulties with school work frequently arise from 
poor study habits or from lack of effort on the student's 
part. Inability to concentrate and to learn can be 
remedied. Teachers and counselors can help a person 
discover the basis for the difficulty and may offer ways 
of improving study skills. 

Many students do not know how the subjects they 
аге studying can be applied in the world of work. The 
study of job descriptions helps relate schoo! subjects 
to job demands. 

Young persons facing service in the armed forces often 
have had difficulty in seeing the relationship between 
their studies and what they will do in service. There is 
a wide range of military jobs to which persons may be 
assigned, and staying in school may improve their 
chances for a better assignment. The armed services 
issue information on various career fields to show the 
importance of school subjects to the available jobs in 
the services. 

Planning and selecting the subjects to take in high 
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Based on official government statistics. 


Jobs may be roughly grouped into two classes: those 
that call for working with people and those that involve 
working with things. The group that an individual 
selects is partly determined by the kind of person he is. 
Personality tests help provide a picture of how we get 
along with others and the way we tend to act when 
faced with problems. 

Test results cannot be used alone in choosing a job. 
Once the person knows more about himself and his 
goal he still must apply this information to the jobs 
that exist and the training they will require of an 
applicant. 

Academic Achievement. People do not always do 
well in the school subjects they enjoy. Generally, how- 
ever, if a person is interested in a subject he will want 
to work harder. The greater the effort he puts into it, 
the more satisfying are the results. The more satisfaction 
a person gets from the results, the greater is the desire to 
work harder. This cycle works in reverse, too. A dis- 
liked subject tends to be the one that gets less atten- 
tion, and less learning results. Grades in school subjects 
can bc helpful in showing which subjects are of greater 
interest to а person, and in showing how well an indi- 
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school are all-important. A person must determine the 
courses required for employment in a future career, or 
the subjects needed for entrance at the trade school or 
college he may wish to attend. Courses that will merely 
enable a person to graduate from high school do not 
always also serve as the required courses for a future 
career. 

A person’s academic rank in his graduating class is 
one of the best indications of his chance of success at 
college. Similarly, the amount of schooling and training 
a person can get is very closely related to his future 
earnings and the step on the job ladder where he 
finally will stand. 

Hobbies and Extracurricular Activities. The young 
man who tears down his car and converts it into a hot- 
rod may be learning just as much as the individual who 
formally enters a trade school to pursue his interests. 
What a person does “for fun” can be very important in 
vocational guidance. Not everything that a person 
learns comes from schooling. Many persons are self- 
educated, because they have been stimulated into 
developing skills and knowledge in order to do some- 
thing in which they were interested. We may not all 


GETTING A JOB.. 
AND GETTING AHEAD 


Choosing a vocation is one of life's most 
important decisions. Happiness in the years 
ahead depends partly on working at a job 
you like, and one that you can do well. Care- 
ful planning at the start will help you to make 


progress in the job you choose. 


1 "This Is What 1 Like, and Can Learn 
* to Do." First find out all you can about 
yourself, with the aid of a trained vocational 
counselor, if possible. He can help you deter- 
mine what your special aptitudes are, and 
where they may be needed by an employer. 


2 "This Is What I Must Learn." You 
* may need special training to fill the job 
you choose. In many cases you can get this 
training as an apprentice on the job, or in an 
“after-hours” school. 


p 
H. Armstrong Roberts 


3 “These Are the Working Condi- 
* tions on the Job." The old saying that 
"one man's meat is another man's poison" is 
particularly true in a vocation. The working con- 
ditions you prefer may be entirely different 
from those liked best by your friends or mem- 
bers of your family. 


4 "This Is Where My Job May Lead." 
* Every job can lead you into other similar 
kinds of work, or to positions of greater re- 
sponsibility. The range and the nature of job 
advancement may vary greatly in the different 
occupations you are considering. 


succeed in getting jobs which provide all the satisfac- 
tions we seck. Leisuretime activities can often provide 
the rewards not available in our work. 

A large number of persons have developed their hob- 
bies into well-paying jobs. A typical example is the 
photography fan who begins to take portraits of the 
neighbors’ children and soon discovers he can make 
enough money at this to have photography serve as 
his daily job. 

As we grow older, and as we are physically less able 
to continue at our work, skills developed earlier through 
hobbies may provide a basis for changing occupations 
to those better fitted to the interests and abilities of 
older persons. 

Joining clubs, managing groups, and becoming active 
in service organizations all provide experiences that 
Serve as training for future jobs and help a person test 
his interest in various types of activity. Writing on a 
school newspaper, organizing a fund-raising campaign, 
trying to get a group of people to work together—all 
are examples of skills that a person can develop in extra- 
curricular activities and that can help in a future 
career, 


The more varied experiences a young person can get, 
the better basis he may have for choosing the jobs he 
likes best or can do best. Similarly, the wider the range 
of training received in this way, the greater the experi- 
ence he has to offer a future employer. See Новву. 

Exploratory Job Experiences. One of the most signifi- 
cant sources of training for a future career can come 
from the part-time jobs taken during school years, 
Working at any job can provide experience in getting 
along with others. It also can develop the habits and 
skills that are needed for advancement, and give a more 
realistic picture of both the range of occupations in a 
given field and the actual working conditions there. 
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SOME PERSONS LIKE 
TO WORK WITH 
CHILDREN ... 


For such а persor teaching 
school offers tremendous satis- 
factions. Other s of work- 
ing with children ude a wide 
range of jobs, fro: community 


recreation supervisor {о the 
medical specialist for children, 
or pediatrician, 


H. Armstrong Roberts 


To use these part-time experiences to greatest advan- 
tage, it is good sense to try to get jobs in those entry 
occupations which can lead to the career you want. 

As a person becomes experienced on a beginning job, 
he is able to earn more salary. But the job may give the 
person little satisfaction aside from the pay check. Part- 
time or beginning jobs selected only in terms of the 
money they pay limit a person's chances for obtaining a 
broader picture of the satisfactions other wo: might 
provide. Most entry jobs are less challenging than the 
final, or end, jobs at which a person may plan to find 
employment eventually. It is helpful to measure the 
attractiveness of an occupation by asking oneself this 
question: 

“Will I be happy doing the tasks called for in this 
work seven or eight hours a day, five days a week, for 
the next thirty years?” 


Employers prefer to hire people who will stay on the 
job. When a person tries to determine the kind of work 
he likes by skipping from one job to another, he may 
injure his future employment possibilities. But most 
employers recognize that work done while attending 
school is limited by vacations and the hours at which a 
student is free. Holding a number of jobs while attend- 
ing school is not considered “job-hopping” or an evi- 
dence of a lack of seriousness on the student's part. 

In planning exploratory job experiences, it is helpful 
to consider the work-experience courses now being 
offered by many schools. Courses in diversified occupa- 
tions, distributive occupations, and cooperative educa- 
tion frequently are designed to allow students to spend 
part of their school time working on the job they are 
preparing for in school. Some colleges, such as Antioch 
College at Yellow Springs, Ohio, and Blackburn College 
at Carlinville, Ill., include work-experience programs 
as part of their degree requirements. 


,.. AND SOME LIKE 
TO WORK WITH 
OLDER PEOPLE 


Your personality, as much as 
your aptitudes, should help de- 
termine your job choice. Some 
persons prefer to be ciated 
with other adults, rather than 
with children, in performing 
their daily work. 


School counselors, placement offices, and state 
employment services are prepared to help beginning 
Workers use their job experiences constructively in 
planning for the future. 

Counseling. Vocational counselors are trained to 
help persons think out solutions to their problems. 
Parents and teachers are helpful in providing the 
information and friendship a person may need when 
3 as to make difticult decisions. But there are situa- 
tions in which someone outside one’s circle of friends 
сап be more helpful. Those who are close to the person 
and feel strongly about him cannot always be as helpful 
8$ they would like. The things they may wish for him 
Шау not be the things he wishes for himself. In his 
torts to decide what he wants to do, it is hard for him 
a to hurt their feelings. In coming to a decision for 
a n must bc free to look at all the alternatives 
Куо үте whom he feels will not be affected one 
offer Wk е һу what he decides. Counselors can 
E ind of sympathetic and objective help a 

F ay need to solve his problems. 
оешу counselors are thought of as persons who 
tainly PR advice about what to do. A counselor cer- 
«csi MM DP the person to get any information he 
Die n € a decision, but he knows that the person 
Will he c ust make the de on, because it is he who 
Кө р affected by it. He helps the person seeking 
Es Pes w hy certain courses of action make sense, 

Ifa > take the necessary steps. 
pared to ү m is to help, the individual must be pre- 
ble an n about the things that are giving him 
/ racio: ше ways he would consider solving them. 
wants to a be particularly helpful when a person 
tion inde to someone who will keep the conversa- 

4 ential. 


tisi е 
5 important, however, to consult only а reputa- 


ble trained counselor. Trained vocational counselors 
can commonly be identified in the following ways: 

1. They have been certified or licensed to practice, 
in states where laws cover this kind of professional 
activity. 

о. They have taken advanced college training in the 
tools and techniques of guidance and counseling. 

3. They may be members of one of the professional 
societies, such as the American Psychological Association, 
the National Vocational Guidance Association, or the 
American Personnel and Guidance Association. 

4. They are connected with a reputable public or 
private institution, 

5. In helping a person, they can use and apply such 
tools as tests and job information. ‘The tools used meet 
the standards discussed in previous sections of this article. 

6. They make no claims about their ability to know 
the best job for any person. 

Every person meets problems he cannot solve alone. 
Just as going to a doctor is the sensible thing to do 
when one is sick, going to a counselor is a normal and 
sensible way to meet confusing situations. 

Planning the Selection of a Job. Knowing about 
yourself does not guarantee that you will be happy in 
your work, Counselors point out that persons selecting 
a career sometimes use techniques that appear to be 
sound but which actually can lead to unhappiness. 
Following are a few of the techniques to guard against: 

1. Do not use only the advice of other persons as to 
what they think you ought to do. Although many people 
may make good guesses, you are the one who has to like 
the work and be able to succeed. 

2, Do not select a job primarily because of the present 
need for workers. The demands of industry change. The 
field you select now may not have a shortage of workers 
when you have finished training. When workers are let 
out, only the best workers are kept. The fact that a job 
is available does not mean you can compete when con- 


ditions change. š 
3. Do not stay in a field where you have obtained some 
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experience but where you may not be happy. Experience 
MESS person to get more pay at first, but job satisfaction 
and adjustment will determine how long he will hold 
the job and the raises he will get in the long run. 

4. Do not take a job you dislike, even if it pays well. 
Holding such a job forces a person to spend the major 
part of his life carning enough to enjoy the few remaining 
waking hours left each day. If the job provides satisfac- 
tion, work and play may be hard to separate. 

To plan your selection of a suitable job most effi- 
ciently, be sure that you do these things: 

1. Determine what work interests you most. 

2. Determine which skills you do best. 

3. List the jobs which require your major interests. 

4. Check job trends and the locations offering the 
greatest employment possibilities. 

5. Plan your training to qualify for your area of 
interest. 

6. Map out a job-hunting plan. 

7. Find out about other jobs requiring similar interests 
and skills, so that you can seek new employment if a job 
is discontinued, or if you seck to get better jobs. 

8. Know which persons are available to help you 
decide what you want to do, and how to do it. 

The young person choosing a vocation may inter- 
view successful workers in various fields. He may also 
visit places where persons work, to observe working con- 
ditions. He may also get help from studying biogra- 
phies of persons who achieved success in their vocations. 
(See the Brocrapny section in the READING AND STUDY 
Gume.) But he must keep in mind that he himself, 
and not some other worker, must be satisfied with the 
job he finally chooses. 

Where to Find Information About Jobs. Helping 
people get occupational information is one of the major 
jobs of persons working as vocational counselors, as 
librarians, and in the state public employment services. 
These three groups usually keep files that include de- 
scriptions of jobs and reports of local and national em- 
ployment trends. There are several sources for this 
information. 

The current occupational books and pamphlets are 
described monthly in The Guidance Index (Science Re- 
search Associates, Chicago), and quarterly in the Occu- 
pational Index(Personnel Services, Peapack, N .J.). About 
three thousand occupational books and pamphlets are 
described in the book Occupational Literature—An An- 
notated Bibliography. 

Government Sources. The most usable source of job 
information published by the Federal Government is 
called the Occupational Outlook Handbook. It gives an 
interesting and informative job survey for each of over 
500 occupations. Each job survey includes a summary 
of the employment trends and outlook in that occu- 
pation at the time of publication. It describes the train- 
ing and qualifications required and gives the range of 
carnings and working conditions. It also includes 
listings of the professional and trade groups and some 
of the ayailable publications about the occupation. 
This handbook is written for the general public and 
can be found in most schools, libraries, and employ- 
ment offices. Copies can be purchased from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 

The Dictionary of Occupational Titles is prepared by 
the Division of Occupational Analysis of the United 
States Employment Service and represents a major 
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SOME PERSONS LIKE TO WORK WITH IDEAS ... 
They get their greatest satisfaction from organizing and writing 
down their thoughts, or from planning projects. 


source of help for persons wanting to know about jobs. 
At first, the Dictionary of Occupational Titles may seem 
complicated, but it is worth learning how to use it be- 
cause of the vast amount of information offered. 
A vocational counselor or a librarian can show the 
job-seeker how to use it. 

Each of the government agencies has material cov- 
ering jobs in the area over which it has control, and 
will mail it on request. A list of all material available 
can be obtained by writing for an Index of Goverment 
Publications and Documents, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Superintendent of Documents, Washington 
25, D.C. 


For information on: 


Write to: 


Apprenticeships U.S. Department of Labor 

Army Jobs U.S. Department of Defense 

Business and Retail Trade U.S. Department о! 
Commerce 

Farms and Farming U.S. Department of 
Agriculture 

Government Jobs U.S. Civil Service 
Commission 


Labor Trends Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U.S. Department of Labor 

U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare 

U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare 

0.5. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, 
Office of Education . 

Fish and Wildlife Service; 
U.S. Department of the 
Interior 

Women’s Bureau, U.S. 
Department of Labor 


Physically Handicapped 
Public Health Careers 


Schools and Training 
Facilities 


Wildlife and Forestry 


Women’s Occupations 


Private and [n dustrial Sources of Job Information. 
Many industries and publishers issue pamphlets or 
monographs dealing with occupations. It is helpful to 
ee whether the job information they 
contain is correct. Some monographs are designed to 
emit people into a certain field or occupation. Such 
publications tend to point up the glamorous parts of 
the work and do not mention less desirable but equally 
important demands of the job. In order to have con- 
fidence in the pul lication you are reading, check it by 
questions such as these: 

1, Who is the author? How qualified is he to present 
the correct information? 

2. How recently was the information gathered? Has 
anything happened which might have changed the job 
possibilities since thi information was published? 

з. Does this source tell the number and kinds of 
workers employed? Does it also describe where in the 
country there are too many or too few workers? 

4. How specifically is the job described? Does the 
publication include a description of the nature of the 
work and the tools or machines used to do the job? 

5. Does the information include facts about govern- 
ment laws, licensing, and union requirements for ad- 
mission to the job? 

6. Does it include a careful description of the skills, 
interests, personality characteristics, and age or sex 
qualifications nec« y for employment? 

7. What training is indicated? Does the publication 
describe where and how the training can be obtained? 

8. Does it give information about how to enter the 
field, and the requirements for promotion? 

9. Does it show the beginning wages and the various 
wage scales in different parts of the country? 

10. How many hours will a person work at the job 
described? Does the publication include information on 
the time of the day when people work? Docs it tell about 
vacations? 


know how to Ju 


ses AND OTHERS LIKE TO WORK WITH THEIR HANDS. 
This skilled worker on a television assembly line gains personal 
satisfaction from the efficiency and care with which she fits 


together the delicate parts of a TV receiver. 
Ewing Galloway 
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11. How much is told about the regularity of employ- 
ment? Is the industry described a seasonal one? 

12. Does the publication describe health or accident 
hazards on the job? 

13. Are the places where people work in this job 
indicate: 

14. Are you given leads as to other sources of informa- 
tion about the field? 


See Books to Read section at the end of this article. 
Training for Your Vocation 


In School. One of the big problems facing a student 
is the selection of the school which will best prepare 
him for the field he wishes to enter. He should first get 
information about a school’s reputation for sound train- 
ing, and for placing the graduate in the kind of job he 
wants, Schools differ greatly in their teaching methods 
and graduation requirements There are many differ- 
ences between schools, such as those based upon 
cost, entrance requirements, housing facilities, cours 
of study available, location, and characteristics of the 
faculty and the student body. These and numerous 
other factors need to be considered carefully before a 
final selection is made. 

There are several directories that provide descrip- 
tions of the schools available on the different training 
levels, and that list the individual characteristics of 
each school. These directories are found in every 
library, and help a person decide which schools he may 
wish to consider further. It is helpful to follow this 
first step by writing to the schools, requesting their 
catalogs and bulletins. These provide a more extensive 
picture of the school’s training program and regu- 
lations. See Books to Read at the end of this article. 

Many states have extensive lists of all their training 
facilities. These can usually be obtained by writing to 
the state Department of Education. The major pro- 
fessional organizations, too, can supply lists of institu- 
tions where training in their particular specialities can 
be obtained. 

On-the-Job Training. Industry itself does a large share 
of the training of workers, It is on the job that a worker 
usually learns to operate the machines peculiar to the 
industry, finds out the company’s methods of working, 
and gets knowledge of his trade. 

Much of the training workers get is informal instruc- 

tion by the foreman or supervisor under whom they 
work. But many large industrial organizations train 
workers by more formal methods. Some companies 
have what are known as vestibule schools, where workers 
are taught to do their jobs. The new workers remain 
at these schools until they develop sufficient skill to 
take their place on an assembly line without slowing up 
production. 
The need for managerial and executive employees 
who understand the many problems of the company, as 
well as the problems of the employees, has resulted in 
the rapid growth of executive-training programs. These 
programs often require the trainee to work at all levels 
and in all departments of the organization before he 
assumes an executive position. 

One of the oldest forms of on-the-job training, dating 
back to the Middle Ages, is the apprenticeship pro- 
gram. Under the modern apprenticeship arrangement, 
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the company enters into a contract with the apprentice. 
This contract specifies the period of training, the pay, 
the kind of work, and the kind of supervision the 
apprentice will receive. Usually, a set number of hours 
a week at school is required, so that the apprentice can 
learn the theory and background knowledge of the 
trade. The length of training as an apprentice varies in 
the different trades. The conditions governing the 
hiring and training of apprentices are partly deter- 
mined by the policies of the labor unions involved. 
See APPRENTICE. 

During war years, workers could be found working at 
all hours around the clock—*the day shift,” “the swing 
shift,” and “the graveyard shift.” Workers wanting to 
return to school to qualify for promotion or to study 
things of interest to them found their working hours 
made going to school impossible. Partly because of the 
worker's interest, and partly to train people who might 
qualify for promotion, some companies hired teachers 
to conduct classes for their workers during their off-duty 
hours. Subjects now being taught at these company 
schools cover the entire range of skills people need on 
the job or may have as hobbies. 

Paying the Bill. Apprenticeships are examples of 
a type of training where you earn as you learn. In 
the business fields, also, paying for your training through 
part-time employment is often possible. 

But when training demands full-time attendance at 
school, earning extra money is not easy. Some stu- 
dents are able to get part-time jobs to pay for room 
and board, but extensive time spent at earning a living 
tends to injure a person’s health, and consequently to 
limit what he can achieve at school. 

There are many scholarships, fellowships, and loans 
available to help students. Certain conditions have to 
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MANY PERSONS 
PREFER TO WORK 
OUT OF DOORS... 


This oil-field worker, soaking 
up the Louisiana sunshine as he 
checks gauges a! an oil well, 
might not trade jobs with on 
office employee if he were 
given the opportunity. Such 
jobs as his sometimes have led 
to top administrative positions 
in business and industry. 


be met in order for a person to qualify for help. These 
conditions range from high grades in schoo! to those 
that require some rather unusual characteristic such 


as being born on a certain day or sharing ihe same 
name as the original donor of the grant. Most people 
think of these subsidies only as rewards for academic 


achievement, and for this reason many of these sources 
of student help go unused each year, due to lack of 
applicants. 

'The student who will have to earn his way should 
discuss this problem with counselors or staff members at 
the school he plans to attend. The school officials may 
be able to tell him about local sources of financial help. 
At the same time, they will explain limitations that 
may exist as to where a student can work, or how 
many hours а day he is permitted to work when carry- 
ing a full- or part-time study load. 

Many organizations and groups sponsor needy stu- 
dents. A list of over 300 of these organizations is to be 
found in a book entitled Scholarships, Fellowships and 
Loans. (See Books to Read at end of this article.) This 
book describes the nature of the organizations and the 
extent and nature of the financial aid they provide. 
It tells what qualifications are required, and how to 
apply for aid. An equally helpful catalog is Your Oppor- 
tunity to Help Yourself, to Help Others, by Theodore 8. 
Jones, Milton, Mass. A document covering almost 
22,000 awards available from 72 countries, territories, ОГ 
organizations is Study Abroad: International Handbook of 
Fellowships, Scholarships and Educational Exchange, 
UNESCO Vol. II, Columbia University Press, 
New York, N.Y. 

Although the cost of schooling is rising rapidly, more 
and more people are continuing their training to higher 
levels. This increase in the average amount of training 


it is vital to a person to obtain as much 
financially possible, so he can meet the 
ıer standards set for employment. 


means that 


schooling аз 
resulting hic 


How to Get the Job You Want 


Planning а Job Hunt. Every person, regardless of the 
work he docs. must be a salesman at least once in his 


life. He must sell himself to an employer as a person 
worth hirir 
One of major principles in salesmanship is dis- 


covering it the person you are trying to sell needs 
and likes. After finding out what the customer wants, 
the saleman demonstrates in every possible way how his 
product will do the job. 

Using this idea in a job hunt means that the first step 
required is a careful study of the characteristics and 
skills of successful workers in the field you wish to enter. 
Then, using sources such as the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles, it is possible to check the school subjects, 
hobbies, job experiences, personality characteristics, 
and skills which you possess and which are necessary to 
the job you seek. 

Employers realize that good workers are persons who 
are doing jobs they enjoy, and for which they are pre- 
pared. A prospective employee who requests “just any 
job? demonstrates that he has not considered seriously 
his own abilities and his future goals. Seeking *any job" 
does not enable a candidate for employment to show 
how his particular background will best serve the 
employer. 

Three Ways to Get a Job. Basically there are three 
ways in which a person gets a job: 

т. The Job Is Offered to You. About half of all jobs 
are secured through recommendations by family and 
friends. They hear about vacancies that are going to 
develop, and they suggest possible candidates to the 


++. AND MANY OTHERS 
LIKE INDOOR WORK 


The person who prefers 
“inside” work has an almost 
unlimited number of jobs from 
Which to choose—in factories, 
offices, and stores. Such a per- 
son must be content to enjoy 
outdoor life only on week ends 
and during vacations. 
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employer before the job is made available to the public. 
This is the easiest way to get a job, but it has its dis- 
advantages. Jobs secured in this way do not always 
represent possibilities for satisfaction and a future. Often 
the work you really want may not be available in your 
local community or in fields where your family and 
friends are employed. 

2. You Seek the Job. Going after the job demands 
knowing where to find it. Advertisements placed in the 
newspaper may call you to an employer's attention, 
but many companies do not care to secure workers by 
advertising. Very few companies bother to review 
*situation wanted" advertisements unless they have an 
immediate vacancy to fill. It is important that they 
think of you when a vacancy develops. Unexpected 
vacancies occur daily and the person hired tends to 
be a combination of the best person and the one most 
available. 

Prepare a list of all companies that might employ 
you. Visit each one and discover the specific jobs avail- 
able and their requirements. Develop a portfolio, or 
summary, of information, including how your back- 
ground qualifies you for the job, letters of recommenda- 
tion, and, if possible, samples of your work or achieve- 
ments. Leave copies of this material with those com- 
panies to which you feel you have something to offer. 
Send a follow-up letter thanking cach company for 
its courtesy. This will indicate your interest, and 
also bring your name back to the company's attention. 

3. You May Make the Job. A large portion of the 
population is self employed. If you check the services 
in your community, you may find that a new business 
is needed. Some companies make it possible for you to 
go into business for yourself and sell their products. 


Ewing Galloway 


Thousands of automobile-service-station owner-opera- 
tors get their start as businessmen in this way. 

Some persons develop new inventions or ideas that 
will increase production in an existing industry. If they 
can convince a company of the value of their ideas 
or skills, new positions may be created for them so that 
they can develop their suggestions. This method of 
getting a job is probably the most difficult. Changes in 
an industry tend to be developed by persons at present 
employed on a job. Companies are reluctant to try 
the ideas of a person who may not understand the 
problems of the company. 

Sources of Information About Job Vacancies. In pro- 
fessional and technical fields, most vacancies are filled 
by recommendations of established men in the field, 
In fields requiring advanced training, job vacancies 
are frequently reported to the teachers in the field who 
may then recommend qualified candidates, 

Some employers do not wish to be bothered seeing a 
large number of job applicants. They may prefer that 
someone else screen out unfit candidates. These com- 
panies often list their vacancies with private or public 
employment agencies. It is important that a job appli- 
cant consider such agencies as possible sources of jobs. 
Labor unions and government personnel offices offer 
another big source of information about vacancies. 
Contacts with agencies operating on a national level 
will increase the chances of being notified of jobs out- 
side the local community. 

Notices of job vacancies in the *help wanted" section 
of the newspaper are immediate possibilities for the job 
hunter. Newspaper reports of plans for starting a new 
business or for the expansion of an old one are clues 
to job possibilities. 

What Employers Look For. Being hired for a job isa 
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SOME LIKE TO WORK 
WITH PEOPLE... 


Personal servic and 
jobs are reward 


for such persons 


selling 
j vocations 


+++ AND OTHERS LIKE TO 
WORK WITH THINGS 
Scientific and industrial labora- 
tories are among the leading 
places of employment such per- 
sons usually prefer. 


Н. Armstrong Roberts 


two-way process, The job applicant is trying to con- 
vince the employer of his worth, while he is deciding 
if he would like the job. At the same time the employer 
is anxious to secure workers, provided they will be 
competent and stay on the job. - 

Employers evaluate a job candidate chiefly by his 
behavior during the employment interview. The em- 
ployer asks himself questions of this kind: 


Docs this person seem to know what he wants from a 
job? 
i Does he have the ability to do the job and produce the 
kind of work we require? 

Can he get along with other persons? Is h« 
tactful? Can he stand criticism? 

What kind of appearance does he present? Is he neat, 
clean, and alert? ۲ 

How long is he likely to stay on the job? Is he a likely 
candidate for promotion to better jobs in the company? 

Will the job we have open provide a chance for him to 
succeed and be happy? 


polite and 


The interviewer gets answers to questions such as 
these by asking the job applicant about himself and 
weighing both what he says and how he says it. But 
many companies try to get a more objective picture ofa 
person's abilities апа personality. To do this, tests or 
sample jobs are often given to discover the applicant's 
ability. 


What Makes a Job 


Jobs and Job Descriptions. One of the most important 
steps in choosing a career is to have a clear picture of 
the vocation being considered. Most persons asked to 
describe a job do so in terms of the daily activities E 
worker performs, or of the place of employment. They 
say *Mr. Jones mends shoes" or *Miss Appleton works 
for Metropolitan? A sound selection of a vocation 
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considers all the characteristics of the work and com- 
pares the. prospective. employee's skills, abilities, and 
interests with the demands of the job. 

Each job must be carefully described, to give persons 
a basis for comparing their needs with job demands, 
and also to compare one job with another. The task of 
developing job descriptions is frequently given to a 
job analyst. An analyst observes many workers in a 
specific occupation and then reports what “makes the 
job” by writing a description of that job. 

A summary of material generally found in detailed 
job descriptions is given below. A person seeking to 
choose a vocation might well review the categories 
described to determine what he can do or would like 
to find in the job of his choice. 


1. Job Title, the name or names by which this job is 
called. Each job may have several titles. For example, 
the person who operates steam engines, air compressors, 
generator motors, ventilation equipment, and similar 
machines may be known by any of four job titles: sta- 
tionary engineer, ope rating engineer, power-plant oper- 
ator, and stationary-engine man. Information about 
job titles is frequently obtained from the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles. This book also lists a specific code 
nunber for each job. 

2. Job Description. A summary of the work performed 
on the job as well as a detailed description of each 
Operation performed. The performance requirements for 
a worker on the job are usually covered under a definition 
of the (1) responsibility, (2) job knowledge, (3) mental 
едь and (4) the dexterity and accuracy ге- 
quired, 


3 Training Requirements and Educational Background. 
The specific knowledge expected of workers in the field, 
as well as the experience required. People may train 
for jobs in several ways—by on-the-job training, voca- 
tional training, technical training, and general educa- 
tion, and through activities and hobbies. 
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4. Physical Demands, Working Conditions, and Hazards. 
Physical demands include the degree to which the job re- 
quires each of the following activities from the worker: 


Walking Crouching Handling 
Jumping Kneeling Fingering 
Running Sitting Feeling 
Balancing Reaching Talking 
Climbing Lifting Hearing 
Crawling Carrying Seeing 


Standing Throwing Color vision 
‘Turning Pushing Depth perception 
Stooping Pulling Working speed 


For example, here is a description of physical demands 
made on a televis 
Occasionally, when adjusting or installing 
television antennas. 

Standing; Sitting: Continually, at bench in repair shop 

while testing and repairing receiv 

Occasionally, about shop to use electrical 

testing equipment; frequently, while making 

service calls. 

Turning; Stooping: Frequently, while picking up or 
ting down tools, equipment, and televis 
chassis. 


)n-service and repair man: 


Climbing: 


Walking: 


Lifting: Frequently, while moving and raising tele- 
vision receivers weighing up to 100 pounds. 
Reaching: Continually, with both hands to adjust knobs 


on various electrical testing equipment and 

to plug and unplug wire connections. 
Feeling, Fingering, Handling: Constantly, while handling 
delicate parts and receiver controls when 
testing, adjusting, and repairing receivers. 
Continually, while observing and analyzing 
quality of television picture and making nec- 
essary adjustments to obtain clear picture. 


Seeing: 


Working conditions found in jobs include the following: 


Inside Dirty High places 

Outside Odors Exposure to burns 

Hot Noisy Electrical hazards 

Cold Adequate lighting Explosives 

Sudden Adequate ventila- | Radiant energy 
temperature tion Toxic conditions 
changes Vibration Working with 

Humid Mechanical others 

Dry hazards Working around 

Wet Moving objects others 

Dusty Cramped quarters Working alone 


The working conditions of a television-service and 
repair man are described as follows: 


Works inside shop or customer’s home or establishment, 
usually adequately heated and ventilated. Works either 
alone or with an assistant, but usually around others. 
Occasionally works outdoors when adjusting antenna. 
Drives car from shop on service calls. 

Hazards. In connection with hazards, the job analyst 
determines the possible injuries which might be involved 
in the occupation. He considers the following hazards: 


Cuts Sprains Impairment of sight 
Bruises Негпіа Impairment of hearing 
Burns Fracture Occupational diseases 
Collapse Loss of parts of body Electric shock 


Hazards to a television-service and repair man are: 

Possibility of electric shocks and burns from soldering 
iron, occasional injury from explosion of picture tubes 
when they are dropped, and falls from ladder or roof 
when adjusting antennas. 

5. Relation to Other Jobs. It is helpful to a person to 
have information about the other jobs for which he 
qualifies. Such information describes jobs to which this 
job leads, and also indicates the major source of workers 
employed in the job being analyzed. 

Occupational guides describing various jobs are pre- 
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pared by the U.S. Department of Labor and can be 
obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 


Thus far jobs have been considered in terms of the 
requirements necessary to perform them satisfactorily. 
There are many jobs which each person could fill. But 
they include many jobs at which he would not care to 
work. Being happy and satisfied with a job comes from 
many characteristics of employment besides the work 
itself. Doing well in your work and being satisfied with 
your employment may depend on the answers to such 
questions as these: 

1. Does the job give you prestige among the people 
who are important to you? 

2. Do you like the people you work with? 

3. How much do you earn? 

4. What are your hours of work? 

5. What are your opportunities for advancement? 

6. Can you see the results of your efforts? Do you get 
satisfaction from a job well done? 

7. What chance is there in the job for service to others? 

8. What are the working conditions? 

9. Are you free to live where you choose? 

10. How much responsibility does the job demand 
from you? How much competition? 

11. How does your religion affect your work? 

12. How tiring is the work? 

13. How much appreciation or criticism do you get? 

14. How secure is the job? 

The answers to questions like these will differ from 
one person to another, as well as from job to job. For 
example, a job might seem dull to one person and 
exciting to another. Many jobs provide some sources 
of satisfaction along with many unsatisfactory elements. 
For example, teaching is rated among the top jobs in 
terms of prestige, but not in salary. Rarely is a job 
altogether pleasant. Happiness on the job requires that 
it include enough pleasant things to balance out those 
that are unpleasant. 

Grouping Jobs by Families. Describing jobs does 
more than provide information about a specific occu- 
pation. It permits the grouping of jobs into families. 
These families are developed by grouping together all 
those jobs which have something in common. The U.S. 
Census Bureau groups jobs in terms of social and 
economic levels. The United States Employment 
Service groups jobs similarly, except that it adds cate- 
gories developed from the level of skills of people in the 
trades, and some categories which are based on the 
process, or the activity, where the job takes place. Job 
families exist which are based upon (1) belonging to 
the same industry, (2) working conditions, (3) training 
requirements, (4) interest, (5) intelligence, (6) prestige, 
or (7) occurrence in similar geographical settings. 

Knowing about job families helps a person to dis- 
cover jobs which are similar to the one he now holds 
or seeks. It is not true that there is only one job for a 
person. If depressions occur or industrial advances do 
away with certain jobs, many of the workers who have 
lost employment can find similar occupations through 
their knowledge of job families, Job families also 
point up the road for advancement from one job to 
the next one up the ladder, 

Many young men and women who plan to transfer 
from civilian to military life, or who seek a civilian job 
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after being in service, have found information about 
job families helpful in preparing for and adjusting to 
their new life. 

People who can decide on an interest, an industry, 
or a field in which they would enjoy working have a 
helpful start toward selecting a vocation. Vocational 
charts such as those issued by the U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics give the job-seeker a piciure of the 
rising employment in the field, both the kinds and 
the percentages of workers employed at the different 
jobs available, and the cities which offer the best 
chances for employment. 

Such charts are just a start, however, for they do not 
give a clear picture of the many specific jobs within the 
industry. Also, they do not describe the commodities 
that the industry produces. One of the major sources 
of employment in our country is in what is called the 
“Printing, Publishing, and Allied Graphic Arts Indus- 
try.” The size of this industry does not become clear 
until a person considers which of the 2: processing 
services, the 73 product classifications, or the 200 occu- 
pations will offer most satisfaction to him. 

Many people think of an industry in terms of one of 
its popular occupations. One of the most helpful re- 
sults of exploring job families is to show the variety of 
jobs within an industry. See Inpusrry; MANUFACTUR- 
ING. 

Ап industry contains a surprising number of occu- 
pations. Try this test on yourself. See how many jobs 
in the insurance field you can name. Then read the list 
below of just a few of the jobs found in this field. 


Jobs in the Insurance Field 


Accountant Editor Payroll Auditor 
Actuary Examiner Personnel Manager 
Agent Field Man Policy Checker 
Auditor File Clerk Publicity Writer 
Bookkeeper Fire Prevention Purchas 
Broker Engineer Safety Е. 
Business-Machine Inspector Secreta: 
Operator Lawyer Solicitor 
Cashier Librarian Special Agent 
Chemical Mail Clerk Statistician 
Engineer Medical Stenographer 
Claim Adjuster Technician Training 
Construction Messenger Supervisor 
Engineer Nurse Underwriter 
Dietitian Office Manager X-Ray Technician 
Doctor 


Each of these jobs has been listed by insurance com- 
panies as being an occupation necessary to staff the 
insurance field. And there are many others. 

The Chances of Getting the Kind of Job You Want 
are decided largely by how much competition exists. 
The job-hunter must find out (1) how many jobs are 
available, (2) how many applicants there are, and (3) 
how well qualified they are. 

The development of the United States as an indus- 
trial nation is slowly changing the kinds of jobs. In 
1910, about 30 out of every 100 people who worked 
for a living were farmers. By the late 1950's only about 
11 out of every 100 workers listed their occupation as 
farmer or farm laborer. 

Many parents urge their children to become pro- 
fessional men and women—such as doctors, lawyers, 
or engineers. The professions actually offer fewer jobs 
than other fields do. Nearly 4,000 jobs are classified 


Occupational Group 


Assembly Workers 
Clerks, Stenographers, 
and Other Office Workers 


Inspectors, Testers, 
and Electronic Technicians 


Executive, Administrative, 
and Professional 


Metalworking and Tooling Workers 


Miscellaneous Processing Workers 


Working Foremen 


Custodial Workers 
(Guards, Jonitors, and Watchmen) 


Maintenance Workers 


Other Workers, 28.2 Per Cent 


"Road Maps" to Job Opportunities in Industry are issued 
by various government agencies to guide job-seekers, This 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics chart shows that in the 


as professional, but only 9 in 100 workers find employ- 
ment at the professional level. 

Figures about the number of people employed in the 
various types of jobs are important in vocational 
guidance. When до to бо per cent of all high-school 
students indicate that they are going to compete for 
the professional jobs that only 9 per cent are going to 
get, the rest may become disappointed and unhappy 
persons. In planning for the future, it is wise to know 
the chances for employment at different job levels. 

Occupational information helps a person planning 
for the future to get a clear picture of the changes which 
are taking place in the jobs which are available. If we 
compare the job picture obtained from the 1950 census 
with the results of the 1940 census, we can sce that 
some important changes are taking place. Most notice- 
able is the rapid decrease in farm jobs. Most people in 
1950 worked as craftsmen or as operatives. Craftsmen 
include people in skilled trades, such as carpenters, 
machinists, and plumbers. The term operatives Covers 
People who are working as apprentices, and such 
Workers as bus drivers, stationary firemen, weavers, 
and welders, 

Jobs and opportunities for employment are closely 
related to geography, and to the movement of people 
from one state to another. Many industries, such as 
shipping and shipbuilding, obviously must be located 
near the water. Similarly, mining, farming, and other 
occupations which depend on our natural resources can 
be carried on only in certain parts of the country. 
Beyond these relatively fixed occupations, however, 
the demand for workers in different parts of the country 
is changing rapidly. Many textile firms have moved to 
the South to take advantage of favorable labor and 


MOST ELECTRONICS WORKERS ARE IN THESE JOB GROUPS 


Percentage of Total Employment 


10 15 20 25 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


electronics industry, the highest percentage of jobs is offered on 
the assembly line, and the second highest percentage in stenog- 
raphy and various other types of office work. 


weather conditions. Irrigation techniques are being 
used to make farmland out of desert. A large part of 
the population of our country has migrated to the 
seacoasts, with the largest group heading toward the 
mild climate on the West Coast. The increased popu- 
lation in these areas has brought development of 
industries required to serve and maintain large com- 
munities. Houses need to be built, schools must be 
enlarged, and other necessities and luxuries of life must 
be provided. Often, employment possibilities are directly 
related to the size of population in the locality. Account- 
ing, for example, offers better opportunities in a large 
community than in a small one. 


Vocational Guidance as a Profession 


Who Counselors Are, and Where They Work. Coun- 
selors are professional workers who have obtained train- 
ing in helping people to live more effective lives. They 
assist a person in knowing himself better and in getting 
the information he may need to act on his decisions. 
People begin to develop their personalities, interests, 
and skills from childhood, so counselors arc often 
found in elementary schools and junior high schools, 
as well as in high schools, vocational schools, and 
colleges and universities. 

Graduation from school does not mean the end of 
the need for counseling. Counselors to help adults, and 
special groups such as veterans or the handicapped, 
work in various public and social agencies. Follow-up 
and helping the person to adjust and progress on the 
job is one of the most important functions of the 
counselor. 

Religious groups, for example, the YMCA and the 
Jewish Vocational Services, do a major job in helping 
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MOST ELECTRONICS JOBS ARE IN THESE METROPOLITAN AREAS 


Percentage of Total Employment 


Where to Go to Get a Job is often an important question. 
This Bureau of Labor Statistics chart shows that in a recent year the 
Chicago area and the Philadelphia-Camden area offered the 


people in the community face their problems of voca- 
tional adjustment. There are growing employment 
possibilities in organizations serving people with specific 
handicaps, such as the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion and the American Foundation for the Blind. The 
U.S. government offers guidance jobs in such agencies 
as the Veterans Administration, the State Employment 
Services, and the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
(Department of Health, Education, and Welfare). 

Industry is increasingly recognizing the relationship 
between production and good personnel selection and 
training procedures. Training in vocational guidance 
and counseling represents sound preparation for per- 
sonnel work in industry. 

The United States Department of Labor has issued 
three bulletins covering employment possibilities for 
counselors in grade school, high school, and college. 
Employment possibilities as counselors in schools will 
become increasingly better as people become more 
aware of the value of vocational guidance, and also 
because of the predicted rapid rise in the number of 
young persons in school. 

Estimates of job possibilities are less accurate in the 
other arcas where counselors are employed. The current 
trends suggest a rapid increase in concern about em- 
ployment of the handicapped and older workers, with 
good employment possibilities for counselors trained 
to work with these groups. 

Training Needed. Most counselors today have either 
the master's or doctor's degree in guidance or psychol- 
ogy. As a background for graduate professional prepa- 
ration in counseling, students should possess a broad 
liberal education with courses in labor, economics, 
psychology, sociology, and statistics. Graduate training 
includes psychology or guidance courses devoted to 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics 
greatest numbers of jobs in the electronics industry. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics publishes similar charts for other industries, and 
is constantly at work collecting new job data. 


understanding (1) the development of and type of 
problems people have, (2) techniques for locating the 
difficulties, and (3) methods of helping a person solve 
his problems. The counselor should know the sources 
of information his clients may need, and the people 
who are available to help persons find desirable em- 
ployment in special areas. 

Professional Organizations. The major professional 
organizations in guidance and counseling are the 
American Psychological Association, 1333 16th Street 
N.W., Washington, D.C., and the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association, 1534 О Street N.W., 
Washington, D.C. Both organizations have subdivisions 
working with special groups. For example, the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association includes the 
American College Personnel Association, the American 
School Counselors Association, the National Association 
of Guidance Supervisors and Counselor Trainers, the 
National Vocational Guidance Association, and the 
Student Personnel Association for Teacher Education. 

Letters sent to either of the major organizations 
will bring further information about the function of 
each of the many divisions, training facilities in the 
field, current employment trends, and a detailed de- 
scription of the many job titles under which persons 
trained in vocational guidance and counseling find em- 
ployment. ALANSON Н. EDGERTON 


Related Articles. See the VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE SEC- 
tion of the READING AND Stupy Guine for detailed study 
outlines listing the articles in Wonrp Book which refer 
to vocational guidance. Sec also the following articles: 
Employment Agency Letter Writing —— , 
Guidance Vocational Education 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 

Department of 


Outline 


|. Jobs Yesterday and Today 
Il. Choosing Your Vocation 


A. Information About Yourself. 

В. Tests 

C. Academic Achievement 

D. Hobbies and Extracurricular Activities 
E. Exploratory Job Experiences 

F. Counseling 

G. Planning the Selection of a Job 

H. Where to Find Information About Jobs 


Ill. Training for Your Vocation 
A. In School 
B. On-the-Job Training 
IV. How to Get the Job You Want 
A. Planning a Job Hunt 
B. Three Ways to Get a Job 
C. Sources of Information 
About Job Vacancies 
V. What Makes a Job 
A. Jobs and Job Descriptions 
B. Grouping Jobs by Families 
C. The Chances of Getting the Kind of Job 
You Want 
VI. Vocational Guidance as a Profession 
А. Who Counselors Are, and Where They Work 
B. Training Needed 
C. Professional Organizations 


C. Paying the Bill 


D. What Employers 
Look For 


Questions 


What activities does the term vocational guidance in- 
clude? 

How many different kinds of jobs are there in the 
United States? 

How should a person go about getting a job? 

What arc some possible sources for information about 
job vacancies? 
How can a vocational counselor help the job-seeker? 

In what ways can a person gain information about 
himself that will help him choose an occupation? 

What is à job description? Why is it important to the 
job-seeker? 

How does knowledge of job families help a worker? 

What do cmployers look for in job applicants? 

Where do vocational counselors work? 

What is a vestibule school? 
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AMERICAN COUNCIL ом EDUCATION. American Universities 
and Colleges. Ed. by MARY Irwin. 8th ed. The Council, 
1960. 

Burr, Jesse C. Your Vocational Adventure. Abingdon, 1959. 

COHEN, NATHAN М., comp. Vocational Training Directory 
of the United States: A Directory of over 7,000 private and 
public schools, offering almost 700 semiprofessional, tech- 
nical, and trade courses. 3rd ed. rev. & enl. Potomac 


Forrester, GERTRUDE, comp. Occupational Literature: An 
Annotated Bibliography. H. W. Wilson Co., 1958. 

Kitson, Harry D. Z Find My Vocation. 4th ed. McGraw, 
1954. With M. R. LixGENrELTER: Vocations for Boys. Rev. 
ed. Harcourt, 1955. 

Lovejoy, CLARENCE E. College Guide: A Complete Reference 
Book to 2266 American Colleges and Universities for Use by 
Students, Parents, Teachers . . . Rev. ed. Simon & 
Schuster, 1959. 

Near, Harry E. Natures Guardians. Messner, 1956. Sky- 
blazers. 1958. Disease Detectives. 1959. Engineers Un- 
limited. 1960. Careers in the fields of conservation, 
aviation, medical research, and engineering. 

Parapis, ADRIAN A. From High School to a Job. McKay, 
1956. Advice for a satisfying career in the nonpro- 
fessional occupations. 

Perry, Jonn. 77 Million Jobs. McGraw, 1958. A guide to 
modern factory work and to careers in industry. 

RENHOLD, MEYER. Barron's Teen-Age Summer Guide. Bar- 
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UNITED STATES. BUREAU or LABOR STATISTICS. Occupa- 
tional Outlook Handbook: Employment Information on 
Major Occupations for Use in Guidance. U.S. Govt. Ptg. 
Office, 1959. 

WrsrERvELT, VIRGINIA V. Choosing а Career in a Changing 
World. Putnam, 1960. 

WILSON, EUGENE S., and BUTCHER, С. College Ahead! A 
Guide for High School Students, and Their Parents. Har- 
court, 1958. 

ZAPOLEON, MARGUERITE 
Women. Harper, 1961. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION, OFFICE OF, is à 
division of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. It works with the states in vocational rchabili- 
tation programs for civilians. ‘These programs take care 
of persons who can no longer follow their occupations 
because of injury or disease. They also prepare them for 
new jobs. Services include medical treatment; artificial 
devices, such as limbs, braces, and hearing aids; train- 
ing; and job placement. Joun C. BOLLENS 

VODER is the name of a device that imitates the 
sounds of human speech by electrical and electronic 
means. The name came from the initials of its full 
name, which is Voice Operation Demonstrator. The 
voder has a keyboard. When the operator presses certain 
keys, various sound-producing devices in the voder 
create the effect of human speech. The voder can speak 
entire sentences, and can even master the pronun- 
ciation of such difficult words as Albuquerque. The 
voder can imitate the voice of a man, woman, or child. 
It can also imitate a sheep’s bleat, a pig’s grunt, and 
the tapping of a woodpecker. It uses two special vacuum 
tubes, and can make a total of 23 different and funda- 
mental sounds, with hundreds of combinations of these 
sounds. RAYMOND F. YATES 

VODKA. See ALCOHOLIC Drink (Distilled Liquors). 

VODUN. See Уоороо. 

VOGELWEIDE, WALTHER VON DER. See MINNE- 
SINGER. 

VOGT, WILLIAM (1902- ), is an American ecolo- 
gist and ornithologist. He served as chief of the conser- 
vation section of the Pan American Union and became 
national director of the Planned Parenthood Federation 
in 1951. Vogt wrote Road to Survival (1948), a book 
dealing with the relationship between world popula- 
tions and food supplies. He was born in Mineola, N.Y. 
After he was graduated from St. Stephens (now Bard) 
College, he edited Bird Lore Magazine. Rocers McVavou 

VOICE. Almost all animals have voices. A few ani- 
mals, like the giraffe, rarely use their voices. But 
most higher animals can bark, cry, howl, groan, growl, 
chirp, or make some other noise. Many of the animals 
use their voices to communicate with each other. Birds 
can make music with their voices. Dogs can express sev- 
eral feelings with their voices. They whimper when beg- 
ging or when they feel guilty, they growl when angry, 
and bark eagerly when they are happy. Several of the 
zoo animals, such as the chimpanzee, also make various 
sounds to show different feelings. But no animal’s voice 
is as highly developed as man’s. | 

The Human Voice can express difficult ideas through 
a variety of arrangements of consonant and vowel 
sounds. It can also be used for singing. It can combine 
speech with music, and sing words. With his highly de- 
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VOICE 


veloped voice, man has developed elaborate languages 
These allow us to tell each other the most exact details 
of our thoughts and actions. 

In man, the vocal cords are the principal sound pro- 
ducers. These cords are two small bands of tissue that 
stretch across the /arynx, or voice box. One band is 
stretched on each side of the orifice of the windpipe. We 
can stretch or relax the bands by muscles which are 
attached to them in our throats. 

When we breathe, we relax the vocal cords, and they 
make an open *V." When we wish to speak, we pull 
the cords with the attached muscles, narrowing the 
opening. Then we drive air into the larynx from our 
lungs, and the tight vocal cords are stretched and 
moved by the air. 

Varying the Sound. The more tightly the vocal 
cords are stretched, the higher are the sounds produced. 
The more relaxed the cords are, the lower the sounds. 
Even in ordinary speaking we stretch and relax the 
cords to many degrees, producing variations in the 
sounds of our voice. All this is complicated, but the 
human voice is so well organized that we use our vocal 
cords, muscles, and lungs in endless combinations with- 
out thinking about it. 

The pitch of the voice is determined by the size of the 
larynx. Women's voices are usually pitched higher than 
men's because their vocal cords are shorter. Boys and 
girls have vocal cords about the same size until the boys 
reach puberty. Then the voice boxes of the boys sud- 
denly grow larger and their voices change. 

The tongue, lips, and teeth also help shape the 
sounds of the voice. The nasal cavity gives resonance 
and color to the voice. Everyone has noticed how his 
voice changes when he has a cold and his nasal passages 
are stopped up. 

Straining the Voice affects the vocal cords. So does a 
general muscular tension caused by nervousness. In the 
disease called laryngitis the larynx is inflamed, irritated, 
or infected. Sometimes the sick person cannot speak at 
all for a day or two. 


ANDREW Conway Ivy 


Related Articles in WORLD Book include: 


Alto Conversation Soprano Tenor 
Baritone Laryngitis Stuttering and Voder 
Bass Larynx Stammering ^ Windpipe 


Contralto Singing 


VOICE, in grammar, is a property of transitive verbs, 
These verbs act upon a noun or pronoun. They ге quire 


a noun or pronoun to complete their meaning. Verbs 
such as lift, throw, and build are transitive verbs. Transi- 
tive verbs have two voices, active and passi \ verb in 
the active voice shows the subject as acting on the 
object, as in the sentence, “Birds build nests trees.” 
A verb in the p: ге voice shows the subject as being 
acted upon, as in the sentence, “Nests are built in 
trees by birds.” 

The passive voice is formed by adding the past par- 
ticiple of a verb to the proper form of the verb to be, 
Thus, the chief passive forms of build are t, was 
built, has been built, had been built, will be buili. and will 
have been built. CLARENG!. STRATTON 

VOICE OF AMERICA broadcasts information about 
American foreign policy, life, and culture to « world- 
wide audience. It is the radio division of the United 
States Information Agency (see UNITED STATES INFOR- 
MATION AGENCY). The Voice of America broadcasts in 
English and in 36 other languages over a neiwork of 


85 transmitters. 

The programs originate in Washington, D.C., and 
are broadcast from short-wave transmitters in the 
United States. Relay stations operate in Europe, the 
Middle East, South Asia, and the Far East to reach 
distant places. 

A United States Coast Guard cutter in the Mediter- 
ranean also serves as a relay station to help overcome 
jamming by Russian broadcasting stations. 

The broadcast time is divided almost evenly 
news and such features as commentaries, discussions, 
drama, and music. The Voice of America began operat- 
ing in 1942 to provide information to the German 
people about the role of the United States in World 
War II. 


etween 


GEOR . ALLEN 

VOILE, voi, is a thin, open cloth made of silk. cotton, 
wool, rayon, or nylon. It gets its name from the French 
word voiler, meaning to veil. Voile has a plain weave. 
It comes in white, in plain colors, or in printed designs. 
Widths vary from 36 inches for cotton to 54 inches for 
wool. Voiles are used for dresses, curtains, and trim- 


mings. 

VOJVODINA, or VOYVODINA. See YUGOSLAVIA 
(National Government). 

VOLAPÜK. See UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE; LANGUAGE 
(Auxiliary Languages). 


Bell Telephone Laboratories 


Ihe Lips Help Form Sounds 
of the voice. They are fairly 
wide apart, left, to shape the 
sound "ah." They are drawn 
more closely together to form 
the long "o," center, and 
puckered with a small open- 
ing, right, to exclaim "Oo!" 


VOLCANO, vol KAY noh. For hundreds of years volca- 
terror апа wonder into the heart of 


noes have struc 


man. In ancient times they even moved man to worship. 
The word volcano comes from Volcanus, the name of the 
Roman god ol fire. The name was first used for Volcano, 
one of the Lipari Islands in the Mediterranean Sea, 
where the god was thought to live. 

A volcano is an opening in the earth’s surface. 


Through this opening has come rock so hot that it isin a 
liquid or gaseous state. This melted rock deep in the 
earth is called маста (see INEous Rock). Philosophers 
once though: that volcanic eruptions came from the 
burning of natural fuel. Sir Charles Lyell and his asso- 
ciates later showed that volcanic mountains were piled 
up from the products of their own eruptions. 


How Volcanoes Are Formed 


Within the last 100 years, scientists have come to a 
better understanding of what causes volcanoes. But new 
questions arise with each new gain in knowledge. Even 
now many scientists doubt the most likely theories. 
Generally, they believe that chambers of extremely hot 
magma must lie 20 to 40 miles below the volcano. A 
passage called a conduit carries explosive gases and rock 
to the earth’s surface. From observing hot springs, gey- 
sers, and volcanoes themselves, we know that extreme 
heat exists below the earth's surface. We know this also 
from the way the temperature rises as we go deeper and 
deeper into mine shafts and oil wells. 

This incr: in temperature at greater depths is 
called the geothermal gradient. But even these facts do 
not account {or the intense heat of the magma in the 
deepest chainbers. Assuming that this intense heat is 
in the chambers, the conduit to the surface could also 
be formed partly by the magma that melts the overlying 
layers of rock, Magma contains much gas, which is made 
up chiefly of steam, or water vapor. These gases are 
released as the magma pushes up against the melting 
roof of its chamber. The gases are so hot that they 
exert a tremendous explosive pressure on whatever 
surrounds them, They will sooner or later reach the 
weaker places in the earth’s outer crust as a means of 
escape. A conduit is then blasted through the earth’s 
surface by the great force of the gases. The magma cools 
as it comes to the top and becomes lava, which flows 
over the laccoliih, or outside of the crater, until it hardens. 

The eruption at the mouth of a volcano is produced 
by action of the gas in the upper part of the conduit. 
F rom time to time the opening becomes choked by cool- 
ing magma. This again causes gases to build up pressure 
to blast the plugging material into the air. 

For many years, scientists have studied volcanoes 
during eruptions, often under dangerous conditions. In 
many parts of the world, special laboratories investigate 
the nature and causes of eruptions. One of the most 
famous laboratories rests on the very slopes of Mt. 
Vesuvius, Another laboratory has been set up on the 
brink of Mt. Kilauea in Hawaii. Other laboratories have 
been established at Mont Pelée in the French West 
Indies, and in Java. The knowledge gained at these 
stations has saved many lives and much valuable prop- 
erty. Paricutin volcano in Mexico is famous because 
scientists have been able to watch its growth closely from 
its start іп a field in February, 1943. Every known scien- 
tific method has been used to observe its gradual rise to 


Igneous Rocks 


Cross Section of a Voleano. This is the explosive type. It 
erupts violently, throwing out clouds of volcanic dust. 


a height of 1,500 feet above the surrounding area. It is 
now dormant. 


Products of Volcanic Eruption 


The smoke that comes out of volcanoes is really a 
gaseous mixture made up chiefly of steam. At the time 
of the explosion it is made black by the great amount 
of extremely fine dust that is carried up with the steam. 
Other gases that come from erupting volcanoes are 
carbon dioxide, hydrochloric acid, hydrofluoric acid, 
and hydrogen. Some volcanoes throw off combinations 
of sulfur such as hydrogen sulfide and sulfur dioxide. 
Solfataras and fumaroles ате volcanic vents from which 
only gases and magmatic vapors are expelled. See 
FUMAROLE. 

Pieces of rock thrown into the air come either from the 
crust around the cone of the volcano or from deep within 
the conduit. Some of these pieces are called volcanic ash, 
which is rock hardened from a melted state. Others are 
called lapilli from the Latin word for little stones. Vol- 
canic bombs are great pieces of molten lava. The outer 
surfaces of these harden when they reach cool air. Vol- 
canic bombs are often fifteen feet long. Bread-crust, or 
spindle, bombs are several feet across, They get their 
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name from the crusty appearance caused by gases escap- 
ing from the bomb while the outer surface is hardening. 
Volcanic cinders, ashes, and dust are all different kinds 
of hardened lava. Mudflows occur when rain accom- 
panies the force of an explosive eruption, carrying the 
volcanic dust down in torrents of mud. 

Many volcanoes do not throw lava high into the air 
but push it out in a quiet lava flow. On steep slopes, 
fluid lava moves quickly in a red-hot mass. As it hardens, 
the outer surface becomes sticky and dark and finally 
turns to the rocky stuff we see in lava beds. The two 
main kinds of lava are called aa (rough and scaly), and 
pahoehoe (smooth or ropy). 

Spatter cones and lava tubes are among the interesting 
forms in which lava hardens, The spatter cones are 
shaped like volcanoes and are made up of clots of lava 
which pile up into steep-sloped cones from a few feet to 
a hundred feet high. Tubes are often found in pahoehoe 
lava flows. As the lava flows, the outer surface hardens 
on contact with the air. The inner lava keeps flowing, 
leaving a cave or tunnel in place of a molten river. 


Kinds of Volcanoes 


Scientists classify volcanoes in four general groups, 
Hawaiian, Strombolian, Vulcanian, and Peléean. These 
are further classified according to the lava material and 
the way in which it is thrown out, as well as the way gas 
is released from the magma. The Hawaiian volcanoes 
have a fluid magma which usually erupts without vio- 
lence. The Strombolian volcano has thicker lava from 
which the gases are released with explosions. In the 
Vulcanian volcano, the magma is almost as thick as tar. 
Heavy clouds of volcanic dust rise from the violent ex- 
plosions which come with each eruption. The Peléean 
volcano is the most violent of all. The clouds above its 
eruptions glow as though they were on fire. 
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Some volcanoes are constantly active. Izalco in El 
Salvador, and Stromboli in the Mediterranean Sca, erupt 
so regularly that they have been compared to light- 
houses. Other volcanoes can be called intermittent be- 
cause they erupt at fairly regular periods. Many of these 
erupt in cycles, with the length of the cycle being fixed 
by the amount of time needed to make enough heat to 
produce an eruption. Mount Etna is this kind of volca- 
no. Those that are quiet, but have not been dead long 
enough for us to know when they will break out again, 
are called dormant volcanoes. Volcanoes that have re- 
mained quiet since the beginning of recorded history 
and probably will not erupt again are called extinct. 

There are also stages of eruption which vary with the 
kind of volcano, The life period of a volcano staris with 
light earthquake shocks. These become sharper and 
occur more often as the time for eruption nears. Warn- 
ings of an eruption can be seen in springs that become 
hot and contain volcanic salts, and in other signs. The 
first eruptions are usually the most violent, throwing 
great clouds of steam and other gases up with the lava. 
This part of the eruption may go on for some time with 
more or less violence, or the activity may stop altogether 
for short periods and then start again. After the main 
part of the eruption is over, gases and fumes may be 
quietly expelled for a long time. When the gas stages die 
out, the volcano is said to be extinct. Some extinct 
craters are occupied by lakes as in the famous Crater 
Lake in Oregon. Other cones, including the one at 
Auvergne, France, have rounded tops without craters. 


Where Volcanoes Are Found 


Most volcanoes are located in belts of weakness in the 
earth’s crust near the great mountain chains. The vol- 
canic mountain systems are generally near scacoasts. 

The Circum-Pacific system, often called the “circle of 
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fire,” includes the volcanoes of the Falkland Depend- 
ency, the South American Andes, the West Indies, Cen- 
tral America, Mexico, western United States, the Alas- 
kan peninsula, and the Aleutian Islands. West of the 
Pacific, this system includes the volcanoes of Japan, 
Kamchatka, the Kurils, the Philippines, and continues 
through the Indonesian islands to New Zealand. 

In addition, there are many islands in the Atlantic, 
Indian, and Pacific oceans containing active volcanoes. 
A few volcanoes, such as Kenya and Kilimanjaro in 
Africa, lie inland. Erebus, which is still active, and 
Terror, formerly active, lie in the Antarctic. 


Benefits of Volcanoes 


Volcanoes are mostly thought of as the causes of some 
of the world’s great disasters. But volcanic force has also 
brought its share of good to the world. Heat and power 


FAMOUS VOLCANOES 


Name Location Height (ft.) 
Cotopaxi Ecuador 19,344 
Izalco El Salvador 6,184 
Krakatoa Sunda Strait 2,667 
Mauna Loa Hawaii 13,680 
Mont Pelée Martinique 4,800 
Mount Etna Sicily 10,868 
Mount Fuji Japan 12,388 
Mount Hekla Iceland 4,747 
Parícutin Mexico 9.100 
Popocatepetl Mexico 17,887 
Santa Maria Guatemala 12,363 
Stromboli Tyrrhenian Sea 3,038 
Vesuvius Italy 3,842 


come from plants run by volcanic steam in Italy, Sicily, 
Iceland, Chile, and Bolivia. The most successful of these 
plants is at Larderello in Tuscany. Hot springs are also 
used for medicinal, laundry, and bathing purposes. 

Pumice, which comes from lava, has long been used 
for grinding and polishing, and for the building of roads. 
Sulfur, another volcanic product, is used in making 
chemicals. Lava is often used for building material, 
Lava beds are important sources of water supply be- 
cause they are porous and allow fresh water to gather in 
underground reservoirs. This is especially true in Hawaii 
where there is hardly any other source of drinking water, 
Soils formed by the decay of volcanic products yield 
rich harvests in many countries. 


Famous Volcanic Eruptions 


The eruption of Vesuvius in А.р. 79 is the best known 
in history. When Skaptarjókul, Iceland, erupted in 
1783, one fifth of the population was killed. The 
greatest. known eruption occurred in 1883, when 
Krakatoa, between the islands of Java and Sumatra, 
exploded. Nearly five cubic miles of material was 
thrown out, and more than 36,000 persons were killed. 

When Mont Pelée, on Martinique, erupted in 1902, 
it destroyed the town of St. Pierre and took 30,000 lives. 
Mont Pelée erupted less severely in 1929 and 1932, 
Mount Katmai, in Alaska, erupted in т912. Its arca 
since has been made a national monument. 

Other large eruptions occured at Mauna Loa, in 
1950; at Hibok Hibok, on a Philippine island, in 1950 
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and 1951; at Mount Lamington, in New Guinea, in 
1951; and at El Boquerón, San Benedicto Island. in 1952. 


Ilha Nova, which is Portuguese for “new island," 
erupted from the Atlantic Ocean in the Azores in 1957, 
It juts 150 feet above the sea and now connects with 
the island of Fayal. Nich: as Н. Heck 

Related Articles in Wonrp Book include 

VOLCANOES 
Aconcagua Ixtacihuatl Mount Fuji 
Alaska (Mountains) Kilauea Mount Hood 
Aniakchak Kilimanjaro Mount Kenya 
Ararat Krakatoa Mount Rainier 
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Hekla Mount Etna Vesuvius 
UNCLASSIFIED 
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Crater Lake 


VOLCANO ISLANDS is a group of three small vol- 
canic islands in the northwest Pacific Ocean. For loca- 
tion, see Pactric ISLANDS (map). The islands are located 
between the Bonin Islands and the Marianas, about 
midway between Saipan and Tokyo. They are called 
Kita-Iwo Jima (North Sulfur Island), Iwo Jima, and 
Minami-Iwo Jima (South Sulfur Island). Before World 
War II, Japanese farmers raised sugar cane on Kita-Iwo 
Jima. It has an area of 2 square miles and rises to 2,630 
feet. The uninhabited southern island is а volcanic 
сопе, 3,180 feet high. American Marines ought the 
Japanese on Iwo Jima, the middle island. in World 
War П. See also Iwo Jima. Epwin H 

VOLE is an English name for several kinds of wild 
mice, particularly the field vole and the water vole, that 
live in the temperate regions of the Northern Hemi- 
sphere. The field voles, or short-tailed field mice, have 
stumpy tails and thick bodies, and are somewhat larger 
than common house mice. Their fur is a grayish tan. 
Generally, in cycles of four years, most voles increase to 
astounding numbers, and may overrun the country and 
completely destroy crops. The European and Caucasian 
water voles have small ears and short, hairy tails, and 


BRYAN, JR. 


The Vole, or the Field Mouse, does great damage to grain- 
fields. A single mouse may eat half its own weight in a day. 
In the years of mouse “plagues,” as many as 12,000 field mice 


may live on a single acre, causing tremendous crop losses. 
Ernest P. Walker 


are about the size of the gray house rat. They use only 
the hind legs to swim. In spite of their life in the water, 
they do not have webbed feet. Their fur is dark brown 


or black. Bank voles resemble them, but have larger ears 
and longer tails, and are a rusty brown. They are called 
red-hacke.' mice in North America. 


Scientific Classification. Voles belong to the family 


Cricetidur. The water vole is genus Arvicola, species amphib- 
ius; the commonest North American field vole is Microtus 
pennsylivjicus, The European bank vole is Clethrionomys 
glareolt STANLEY P. YOUNG 


VOLGA, VAHL guh, RIVER is the longest river in 


Europe. It flows entirely within Russia. The Volga and 
its branches provide more than 20,000 miles of water 
travel апа transportation for a region in which about 
50.000.000 persons live. The Volga begins in the Valdai 
Hills, гоо miles southeast of Leningrad. The river flows 


in a winding course for 2,290 miles to its great delta 
mouth in the Caspian Sea. The Volga Delta is about 
70 miles wide and has more than 200 outlets. It is 86 
feet below sea level. The most important branches of 
the Volga are the Oka, the Kama, and the Unzha 


rivers, The Oka and the Kama are longer than any 


other western European rivers except the Danube. For 
location, see Russia (color map). 

Commerce. The Volga is frozen for most of its length 
during three months of each year. Canals connect the 
river with the Baltic Sea, the Arctic Ocean, the Don 
River, and Moscow. They are important in bringing 
products of the Volga Valley to the Russian borders. 

I he fertile river valley is a great wheat-growing region 


and the center of a large petroleum industry. The Volga 


Deli: 2nd the nearby waters of the Caspian Sea make 
up one of the world’s great fishing grounds. Astrakhan 
is the center of the caviar industry. Loading wharves 
along the Volga often have to be moved up higher, 
sinc Volga River is always eating away its banks. 


Stalingrad and Gorki are important manufacturing 
cities on the banks of the Volga. Saratov, Kazan, and 
Kuibyshev are other important cities on the river. Two 
of the world’s largest dams block the Volga at Kuiby- 
shev and Stalingrad. 

History. Ptolemy, the ancient Egyptian scholar, men- 
tioned the Volga River in his Geography. The river basin 
was important in the history of the great movements of 
people from Asia to Europe. A powerful Bulgarian em- 
pire once flourished where the Kama River joins the 
Volga. Stalingrad, on the Volga, was the scene of the 
German defeat by the Russians in World War II. The 
deep feeling of the Russian people for the Volga has 
been told in their songs and literature. Tuxoponr Suasap 

See also OKA River; RIVER (color picture, Longest 
Rivers). 

VOLLEYBALL is a popular team game that is simple 
enough to be played for general exercise, yet demanding 
enough to be played as a competitive sport. ‘The game 
can be played either indoors or outdoors. Volleyball 
has spread throughout the world as a recreational and 
competitive sport, mainly because of the YMCA and 
the United States armed forces. The game is played in 
more than 60 countries and by more than 50,000,000 
people each year. 

Volleyball is played on a court 30 feet wide and 60 
feet long. A net 3 feet wide, the top of which is 8 feet 
from the floor for college and competitive play, runs 


VOLLEYBALL 


across the center of the court. The official ball is inflated 
to 8 pounds pressure, and has a white leather cover. 
It must be approximately 26 inches in circumference, 
and weigh not more than 10 ounces. Each team has six 
players, stationed in two rows of three each. 

The Game starts with the serve, which is made by 
the right back player of the serving team. He serves by 
hitting the ball with one hand. The serve is good if it 
passes over the net into the opposing team’s court. 
The first attempt must be good, because no second 
serve is allowed. The opposing players must return the 
ball by hitting or batting it in the air with their hands. 
The ball cannot be caught, thrown, or lifted. The 
receiving players may hit the ball no more than three 
times on their side before sending it back over the net. 
The ball is played back and forth over the net until one 
team fails to play the ball or return it legally. This 
occurs when one team allows the ball to drop in its 
court, or when either team hits the ball out of bounds. 
If the serving team fails to return the ball legally, a side 
out occurs, and the receiving team takes the ball for 
its serve. 

After a side out, the players of the receiving team 
must rotate clockwise one position. The player in the 
left back position moves to the left front position, the 


Chicago Public Schools 


Volleyball Games provide spirited fun and exercise for young 
people and adults. The players bat a ball back and forth across 
a high net, and often leap high to spike a ball, or drive it down- 
ward. Volleyball can be played on both indoor and outdoor 
courts and by mixed teams of boys and girls. The diagram, 
below, shows the positions for six-man teams. 
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VOLLMER, AUGUST 


player in the left front position moves to the center 
front position, and so on around the court. If the receiv- 
ing team fails to knock the ball back over the net legally, 
the serving team scores a point. The player in the right 
back position then serves again. He continues to serve 
until his team fails to return the ball legally. Only the 
serving team can score points. The game ends when onc 
team scores 15 points, unless the score is 15 to 14. In 
that case, play continues until one team gains а two- 
point lead. 

History. Volleyball was invented in 1895 by William 
G. Morgan, physical director of the Holyoke (Mass.) 
YMCA. Morgan developed it to provide recreation 
and competition for the members of his businessmen's 
classes. He used the bladder of a basketball for a ball, 
and stretched a tennis net across the gymnasium. 

The Physical Directors Society of the YMCA adopted 
a set of rules for volleyball in 1900. The YMCA con- 
trolled the sport until 1928, when the United States 
Volleyball Association was organized. The association 
published a rule book and guide, and organized an 
annual series of regional and national tournaments for 
volleyball players, WILLIAM Т, ODENEAL 

See also NET (picture, The Net Used in Water 
Volleyball). 

VOLLMER, AUGUST (1876-1955), was a police ad- 
ministrator, consultant, author, and criminologist. He 
became famous for his contributions to police profes- 
sionalization. As the police chief of Berkeley, Calif., 
from 1905 to 1932, he began practices which made his 
department internationally famous. 

The *lie detector" was developed under his inspira- 
tion and guidance. He took an active part in many re- 
search projects. His interest in the welfare of Berkeley 
youth led to the formation of America's first community 
council in 1919. Vollmer also helped establish crimi- 
nology courses at the University of California in 1916. 
They led to a School of Criminology in 1950. He served 
as professor of police administration at the University 
of Chicago from 1929 to 1931, and at the University of 
California from 1931 to 1938. He wrote four books on 
criminology, and advised many cities on reorganizing 
their police departments. Vollmer was born in New 
Orleans, La. О. W. WILSON 

VOLOS. See THESSALY. 

VOLSCIANS. See CORIOLANUS, GATUS MARCIUS. 

VOLSTEAD, ANDREW JOHN (1860-1947), a Minne- 
sota Republican congressman from 1903 to 1923, intro- 
duced the National Prohibition Act of 1919, better 
known as the Volstead Act (see Vorsreap Аст). He per- 
sonally opposed saloons more than moderate drinking. 
He also wrote the Farmers’ Co-operative Marketing Act 
as well as drainage and homestead laws. He was born 
in Goodhue County, Minnesota, and was graduated 
from St. Olaf's College. After his election defeat of 1923, 
he served as counsel to prohibition groups. Lous Fitter 

: VOLSTEAD ACT provided for the enforcing of na- 
tional prohibition of the use of intoxicating liquors. It 
was passed by the Congress of the United States in 
1919, over the veto of President Woodrow Wilson. 
Amendment 18 to the Constitution of the United States 
prohibited the manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
intoxicating liquors within the United States, The Vol- 
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stead Act provided the means to investigate and punish 
violators of the amendment. The act took its name from 
that of Representative Andrew J. Volstead of Minne. 
sota, who introduced it. The act defined intoxicating 
liquors as beverages which contain “one-half of one per 
centum or more of alcohol by volume." 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue of the Treas. 
шу Department was made responsible for the enforce. 
ment of prohibition. Later, in 1930, that responsibility 
was transferred to the Department of Justice [he Vol. 
stead Act provided for strong enforcement ıı the pro- 
hibition amendment. It regulated strictly the distribu- 
tion of liquor for a few special purposes. lhe act's 
critics say that its definition of intoxicating liquors was 
its main weakness, because it was stricter than many 
citizens thought it should be. As a result, the law was 
broken by many persons who might have obeyed it if 
it had been more lenient. In addition, the law provided 
for the arrest of violators by one governmental depart- 


ment and their prosecution by another. This made it 
more difficult to convict violators. 

After the ratification of Amendment 21, which re- 
pealed prohibition, the Volstead Act expired auto- 
matically, except in the Territories. Jons А. Krour 

See also PROHIBITION; VOLSTEAD, ANDREW JOHN. 

VOLSUNGA, vahl SOONG guh, SAGA is an old 
Icelandic poem written in the 1100's or 1200's. The 
material for this poem comes from the second. or poetic, 
portion of the Elder Edda, and deals with the exploits 
of King Volsung and his family. The hero of the saga is 


Sigurd, the last of the Volsungs. Richard Wagner used 
the poem as a basis for his opera The Ring of the .\ ibelungs. 
VOLT, vohlt, is the unit of electromotive force that 


will drive a current of one ampere through a resistance 
of one ohm. The volt, also, is the unit of work done 
for each coulomb of charge moved through the circuit 
(see Couto). Voltage may be thought of as a “push” 
that moves or tends to move a current through a con- 
ductor. One volt is practically the electromotive force of 
a simple voltaic cell. A common dry cell has a voltage 
of about 1.5. The instrument used to measure voltage is 
called the voltmeter. These terms honor the memory of 
the great Italian scientist Alessandro Volta. See also 
Ampere; ELECTRIC Current; OHM; VOLTA. COUNT; 
VOLTMETER. E. R. WHITEHEAD 

VOLTA, VAHL tuh, COUNT (1745-1827), ALESSAN- 
DRO VOLTA, won fame as the inventor of the electric 
battery. His discovery of the decomposition of water by 
an electrical current laid the foundations of electro- 
chemistry (see ELECTROCHEMISTRY). The volt, a unit of 
electrical measurement, is 
named for him (see Vorr). 
He also invented the elec- 
tric condenser. 

Volta was born in Como, 
Italy, a member of a noble 
family. By 1774, he had 
established a reputation by 
his research work in elec- 
trici ty: SIDNEY ROSEN 

See also BATTERY; ELEC- 
TRICIIY (Flowing Electric- 
ity). 

VOLTAIC CELL. 
BATTERY. 


Count Volta 


Culver 


See 


VOLTAIRE, улиг. TAIR (1694-1778), was the pen 


name of FRANÇOIS Marte AROUET, one of the greatest 


of all French writers. He was a philosopher, poet, his- 
torian, cncyclopedist, satirist, novelist, and dramatist. 
His ро artificial in style and rhythm, are noted 
chiefly for their wit. His histories are readable, but can- 
not be ranked with the work of leading historians. As a 
dramatis. Voltaire was clever and skillful, but he lacked 
а truc se of dramatic values. He is noted chiefly for 
his bri and witty prose style. Each sentence of his 
work is like a polished gem. 

Voltaire's greatness is based on the influence of his 
writings. He was one of the social philosophers whose 
writ helped bring about the French Revolution. He 


bitter 
his timc 


ittacked the political and social institutions of 

His excellent romance, Candide (1759), was a 
satire against social wrongs. But much of what he 
attacked has been corrected, and today some of his 
sharper satires have been dulled. 

Voltaire was born in Paris on Nov. 21, 1694. He did 
his carly studying under his father and the worldly 
Abbé de Cháteauneuf. He later studied under the 
Jesuits at Collège Louis-le-Grand. In 1711, he joined 
the brilliant literary circle of Louis XIV’s court. He 
then went to The Hague as the secretary of the French 
ambassador to The Netherlands, but was forced to 
return to Paris after an unfortunate love affair. In Paris 
he continually got into trouble by writing sharp satires 
mocking members of the court. 

First Success. Voltaire’s career as a writer began 
with the drama Oedipe. He revised the play while 
serving a prison term for one of his satires on the French 
Philippe, Duke of Orléans. Voltaire was released 
after spending 11 months in the Bastille, and the play 
was first performed in public in 1718. Oedipe brought 
him lasting fame and much money. 

His ambitious epic poem, La Henriade, appeared in 
1724. This poem tells the story of Henry IV of France, 
and is a strong plea for religious toleration. Soon after 
the poem’s publication, Voltaire quarreled with a pow- 
erful young nobleman, Chevalier de Rohan, and was 
again imprisoned in the Bastille. 

Visits England. When Voltaire was released, he went 
to England for three years. There he made many 
friends among the literary great. But the most impor- 
tant result of this visit and contact with great minds 
was that Voltaire contrasted the freedom of thought in 
England with the lack of freedom in France. Deeply 
stirred by what he saw, Voltaire wrote Letters Concerning 
the English Nation, which he published in 1734. In this 
work, he advised France to copy English patterns. The 
work caused such an uproar that Voltaire left Paris. 

Voltaire had made an enormous sum of money 
through a lucky business venture some time before, and 
he no longer needed to write to support himself. From 
1734 to 1749, he lived at the Chateau of Cirey in Lor- 
raine with Madame du Chátelet, a woman of great 
intellect. She encouraged him in his writing, and he 
worked steadily on his plays, on a history of Louis XIV, 
and on the translation into French of Sir Isaac Newton’s 
Principia (see NEWTON, Sir Isaac). His fame spread 
rapidly, and in 1746 he was elected to membership in 
the French Academy. 

Later Years. Voltaire went to live with Frederick the 
Great of Prussia in Potsdam in 1750. He and the king 


regent, 


Art Institute of Chicago 
Statue of Voltaire is by the French sculptor, Jean Houdon. 
Voltaire gave the world a heritage of brilliant books and famous 
sayings. "I disapprove of what you say, but | will defend to the 
death your right to say it," is a statement credited to Voltaire. 


got along well at first, but Voltaire was a difficult 
person to live with, and the two men finally began to 
quarrel. Voltaire fled to Paris in 1753. But he did not 
like living there, and settled at Ferney, an estate on 
French soil, four miles from Geneva, Switzerland. His 
niece kept house for him, and he lived here in freedom 
and comfort for the rest of his life. 

Most of Voltaire’s later writings were short attacks on 
the intolerance and narrow religious beliefs in France. 
He was actually a deist, and believed in God, but he was 
accused of atheism (see Drtsm). Voltaire also wrote his 
famous social philosophical articles for the Zncydo- 
pédie at this time. He had become the most famous and 
wealthiest author of his day. He was the champion of 
the common pegple against their rulers, and adopted 
for his slogan * *Écrasez l'infàme!? (Wipe out the evil 
thing!) in his attacks on the Roman Catholic Church. 

Voltaire visited Paris for the last time in 1778. He 
rode to Paris in triumph, and received a laurel crown 
in the theater where his play Jréne was being performed. 
But the excitement of the trip was too much for him, 
and he died on May 30, 1778, in Paris. 

Voltaire also wrote the tragedies Brutus (1730), 
Kaire (1732), and Mérope (1743). His historical works 
include Le Siècle de Louis XIV (1751), and Dictionnaire 
Philosophique (1764). His novel Zadig appeared in 1747. 
Voltaire’s poems include Le Mondain (1736), and Dis- 


cours sur l'Homme (1738). Francis J. BOWMAN 
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VOLTE. See DaNcixc (The Renaissance). 

VOLTMETER is an instrument that measures the рой- 
age, or difference in potential, between two points of an 
electric circuit. Most voltmeters for commercial use arc 
simple galvanometers connected in series with a high 
resistance. They have scales that read in volts. A typi- 
cal voltmeter has a magnet shaped like a horseshoe. 'To 
each end, or pole, of the magnet is attached a semi- 
circular piece of soft iron that also becomes magnetized. 
These pieces of soft iron direct the magnetic field to- 
ward a small iron cylinder placed between the poles of 
the magnet. Since soft iron becomes highly magnetized, 
this cylinder concentrates the magnetic field. 

Surrounding the cylinder is a coil of thin copper wire 
wound on a light, rectangular frame. This coil is the 
movable coil through which the electric current flows. 
Each end of the wire coil is connected to a small spiral 
spring. As the coil moves, a needle attached to the coil 
also moves. This needle moves across a dial and indi- 
cates the reading in volts. Another coil of very high re- 
sistance, up to several thousand ohms, is connected in 
series with the movable coil. 

When the voltmeter is not in use, the frame does not 
move and the needle reads “zero.” When a current 
passes through the movable coil, a magnetic field is set 
up around the coil. The magnetic field of the horseshoe 
magnet now acts together with the magnetic field 
around the coil to produce a force on the coil. This force 
causes the coil to turn. The springs oppose the motion 
of the coil and are adjusted so that the position of the 
needle indicates the correct voltage. In taking voltage 
readings, a voltmeter is always placed across the part 
of the circuit to be measured. D. D. Емма 

See also GALVANOMETER; POTENTIOMETER; VOLT. 

VOLTURNO RIVER, a stream in southern Italy, rises 
in the province of Campobasso. The Volturno flows 
southeast until it meets the Calore River. The joined 
streams then flow west past Capua. The total length of 
the Volturno is about 110 miles. The Volturno River 
empties into the Gulf of Gaeta on the Tyrrhenian Sea, 
a point about twenty miles southeast of Gaeta. In 
World War II, during the Allied drive north from 
Naples, an important battle was fought at the lower 
end of the river. GEORGE Kit 

VOLUME of a body is the amount of space it occupies. 
The unit of measurement for volume is the cube whose 
edges are of equal length. The volume of a box, for ex- 
ample, is usually indicated in cubic inches, cubic feet, 
or cubic yards. 

There are several ways of measuring the volume of a 
substance, depending upon the shape of the substance 
and whether it is a solid or liquid. The volume of a 
rectangular solid, such as a box, is found by multiplying 
the length by the width by the depth. This could be 
stated in the formula, v=lwd. A cubic yard equals 27 
cubic feet, and one cubic foot equals 1,728 cubic inches. 

The volume of a cylinder is determined by multiply- 
ing the area of the base by the height, ог v=zr2h. The 
area of the base is obtained by multiplying т (or about 
3.1416) by the square of its radius, The volume of a 


sphere is computed by the formula nt (or about 


-524 D*), where D is the diameter. 
364 


Liquids are usually measured by special glass devices 
having a graduated scale. There are two systems of 
measurements, the English and metric systems. In the 
English system, the main units are the gallon, quart, 
pint, and fluid ounce. A gallon equals four quarts, a 
quart equals two pints, and a pint equals sixtcen fluid 
ounces. In the metric system, liquids are measured 
mainly in cubic centimeters and liters. One liter is equal 
to 1,000 cubic centimeters. I 
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VOLUNTEER STATE. See TENNESSEE. 

VOLUNTEERS OF AMERICA is a religious social- 
welfare organization which provides spiritual and ma- 
terial services to the needy. It has 460 program centers 
throughout the United States. Its spiritual services in- 
clude missions, Sunday Schools, Bible study groups, 
and spiritual counseling and guidance. 

The organization operates maternity homes, summer 
camps, homes and clubs for the aged, rehabilitation 
services for the mentally and physically handicapped, 
residences for working girls, day nurseries, and emer- 
gency shelters for the homeless. The Voluntcers also 
gather clothing and household goods for needy families 
and assist prisoners and parolees and their families. 

Ballington Booth and his wife, Maud Pallington 
Charlesworth Booth, founded the Volunteers in New 
York City in 1896 (see Воотн [family]). The organiza- 
tion operates on a semimilitary basis, and its officers 
wear uniforms and hold rank. National headquarters 
are at 340 W. 85th St., New York, N.Y. For member- 
ship, see RELIGION (table). Јона F. MCMAHON 

VOLUTE. See COLUMN (The Greek Orders). 

VOLVOX. Sce PRorozoaN (Flagellates). 

VOMER. See Face. 

VOMITING, VAHM it ing, is the forceful expulsion 
of the contents of the stomach and intestines through 
the mouth. It rids the body of harmful materials taken 
in for digestion, and is caused by reverse contractions of 
the stomach and small intestine. A person usually has 
a feeling of nausea before he vomits. The medulla of 
the brain controls vomiting (see BRAIN [The Medulla 
Oblongata]). 

Vomiting may be merely an occasional annoyance, 
or it may be a sign of serious illness. Unpleasant sights 
or odors sometimes cause vomiting in a nervous indi- 
vidual, especially if his stomach is overloaded. But 
vomiting may also result from such diseases as blockage 
of the coronary arteries of the heart, enlargement or ob- 
struction of the gastrointestinal tract, or inflammation 
of parts of the abdomen. Vomiting may also follow the 
administration of drugs which act on the gastrointestinal 
tract or on the vomiting center. Nausea and vomiting 
often occur in the early stages of pregnancy, and are 
known as morning sickness. 

Retching is an attempt to vomit. The diaphragm, ot 
flat muscle between the stomach and lungs, contracts 
in spasms. This action alone does not move the stomach 
contents and only makes the person more uncomfort- 
able. In both vomiting and retching, the stomach docs 


not empty properly. But, if a person has eaten too much 
and then empties his stomach by vomiting, he generally 
feels better. If a person continues to vomit, he should 
see a physician. The medications for treating nausea are 
usually used to treat vomiting. Е. CLINTON Texter, Jr. 

Sec also ANTIDOTE; CHLORPROMAZINE; EMETIC; NAU- 
SEA; STOMACH. 

VON is a German word that frequently precedes per- 
sonal names to indicate nobility or rank. The word 
means of or from. It was originally used before names of 
places or estates. 

VON BRAUN, vawn brown, WERNHER (1912- ), is 
considered the foremost rocket engineer in the world. 
He directed the team that successfully launched the 
Explorer, the first United States earth satellite, on Jan. 
31, 1958. At the age of 20, he took charge of the Ger- 
man army's rocket station. There, during World War 
II, he developed the V-2 rocket used by the Germans 
to bombard London. When Hitler took personal control 
of rocket work, Von Braun resigned and was put in jail. 

After the war, Von Braun was invited to the United 
States to build rockets for the U.S. Army, and became 
director of the George C. Marshall Space Flight Center 
at Huntsville, Ala. He became a U.S. citizen in 1955. 
He was born in Wirsitz, Germany. IRA M. FREEMAN 

See also Gurpep Misse (In World War II); Space 
TRAVEL. 

VON KARMAN, vahn CAR man, THEODORE (1881- 

), became one of the outstanding scientists of the 
1900's. His primary interest was aeronautics, but he 
wrote nearly 150 books and articles on many aspects of 
engineering, physics, and mathematics. Von Karman 
helped found important aeronautical institutions and 
agencies, including the Guggenheim and Jet Propul- 
sion Laboratories at the California Institute of Tech- 
nology, the Aerojet Engineering Corporation, the U.S. 
Air Force Scientific Advisory Board, and the Advisory 
Group for Aeronautical Research and Development in 
МАТО. Von Karman was born in Budapest, Hungary, 
on May 11, 1881. 

See also HELICOPTER (Pioneer Inventors). 

VON NEUMANN, fohn NOI mahn, JOHN (1903- 
1957), was an outstanding mathematician. He wrote 
The Mathematical Foundations of Quantum Mechanics 
(1944), a treatise which showed that two different theo- 
ries, Erwin Schrédinger’s wave mechanics and Werner 
Heisenberg’s matrix mechanics, were equivalent. Per- 
haps his best known book was The Theory of Games and 
Economic Behavior (1944), written with Oskar Morgen- 
stern, He also helped organize the first research group 
in numerical weather prediction. 

Von Neumann made major contributions to the de- 
sign of high-speed electronic computers. ‘They were im- 
portant in the development of the hydrogen bomb. He 
was appointed to the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 
in 1955. He was born in Budapest. Рииллр S. JONES 

VOODOO, ог VODUN is the name given to the re- 
ligious beliefs and the practice of magic of certain 
African Negro tribes. The word is a West African word 
which means god or spirit. The beliefs and practices of 
voodoo have spread to many sections of the West 
Indies, especially Haiti, and to a few parts of the United 
States. Voodooism usually has a powerful influence on 
those who practice it. 

According to voodooism, the spirits of the dead live 
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VOSTOK ISLAND 


in a world of ghosts, but can visit the world of the living 
to bless or curse people. The chief magicians bring the 
living into touch with the dead. A medicine man may 
talk with a wooden image and say that a spirit answers 
him through the image. If a man makes a wax image 
that represents his enemy and sticks pins into it or melts 
it down, he is then practicing voodooism to injure his 
enemy. JOHN MULHOLLAND 

VOORTREKKERS. See Ѕоотн Arrica (British Oc- 
cupation). 

VOR. See Каро BEACON. 

VORARLBERG, FOHR AHRL berk, was a province of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire before 1918. After 1918, 
it was a province of the Austrian republic. In 1938, Ger- 
many took over the territory. After World War II, the 
French Zone of Occupation included Vorarlberg. It 
again became part of the Republic of Austria. The 
province is a popular tourist center because of its beauti- 
ful mountain scenery. Farmers raise beef and dairy 
cattle, and crops of corn and potatoes. 

VORINGFOSS, VUH ring faws, is a waterfall on 
Hardanger Fiord in southwestern Norway. It is located 
in Hordaland County, near the village of Eidfjord. The 
waterfall, which measures 535 feet in height, has be- 
come a popular tourist attraction. 

VOROSHILOV, voh roh SHIH  lawf, KLIMENT 
EFREMOVICH (1881- ), was a Russian marshal. He 
fought in the Red Army in the civil war following the 
Bolshevik revolution of 1917. Joseph Stalin liked him, 
and made him commissar of defense from 1925 to 1940. 
During World War II, Voroshilov led his troops poorly, 
and lost his command. He headed the Allied Control 
Commission in Hungary in 1945, but soon lost favor 
with Stalin. He was about to be purged in early 1953, 
but Stalin's death saved him, and he became chairman 
of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet. Voroshilov 
kept this job, which actually had little power, until 
1960. He was born in Verkhneye, in the Ukraine, and 
went to work in a mine at the age of 7. At 18, he became 
a revolutionary. Arnaert Parry 

VORTICELLA. See Protozoan (The Ciliates). 

VORTIGERN, VAWR tih gurn, was the British king 
who invited the Jutes to come to Britain to help him 
fight the Picts about А.р. 449. This event began the 
Anglo-Saxon conquest of England. Later he fought with 
Hengist, leader of the Jutes, whose victory led to the 
founding of the kingdom of Kent. According to legend, 
Vortigern married Hengist’s daughter, Rowena. See 
also Jure; Ріст. Roser $. Ноут 

VOSGES MOUNTAINS, vohzh, is а short, low moun- 
tain range that extends for about 150 miles along the 
western side of the Rhine River Valley. The Vosges 
Mountains form the border between Alsace and Lor- 
raine. The highest peak is Sulzer Belchen (4,672 feet). 
‘The mountains, largely granite and sandstone, contain 
copper, lead, silver, coal, and rock salt. 

VOSGES TUNNEL. See LUSSE TUNNEL. 

VOSTOK ISLAND is a tiny, uninhabited coral island 
in the Pacific Ocean, about 580 miles north-northwest 
of Tahiti. A Russian explorer, Fabian von Bellings- 
hausen, discovered the island in 1820. Both Great 
Britain and the United States claim it. For location, see 
Pacrric OCEAN (color map). 


Epwin Н. Bryan, Jr. 
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Voting Officials in Ghana Bring Filled Ballot Boxes from the Country's Interior to Counting Stations by Boat. 


VOTING is a democratic method by which the people 
decide issues and choose their leaders and governments. 
Freedom to vote is essential to self-government, whether 
carried on directly or through elected representatives of 
the people. The United States of America will be a re- 
public only so long as its people can vote freely for the 
candidates they think will govern best. 

A citizen who is too lazy or indifferent to vote is 
throwing away one of his most precious rights. He is de- 
liberately disregarding his right to have a voice in his 
own government. But many voters become so indifferent 
that they do not vote. This indifference could permit 
dishonest persons to gain control of a government. 

There are more than 105,000,000 American citizens 
of voting age. Many of these have never voted. The 
Presidential elections have brought out the highest total 
vote, but it has never exceeded two thirds of the number 
of voters. Such public indifference has caused some 
countries, such as Costa Rica and Uruguay, to compel 
every qualified citizen to vote. Citizens who do not 
vote are fined or given a prison sentence, 

Voting goes on throughout the United States all year 
long. Local judges and officials come up for election at 
various times. Once every four years the people of the 
United States vote to elect a President (though indirect- 
ly), and once every two years they vote for members of 
the Congress. Some states hold preferential primaries 
to select delegates to the national political conven- 
tions. Voting is used for other purposes than the 
choice of public officers or the decision of political is- 
sues. Clubs and societies vote on their officers and pro- 
grams, and children vote for school leaders and dele- 
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gates. Company and corporation stockholders elect 
directors and vote on important business matters. 
Who May Vote. The Constitution of the United States 
does not specify the qualifications necessary for a person 
who is to vote for members of Congress or of the Elec- 


toral College (see ErgcroRAr COLLEGE). The states 
set up their own qualifications, which vary greatly. 
But all states require that a voter be a citizen of the 
United States. He must also have lived for a certain 
length of time in the state, the county, and the precinct, 
where his vote is to be cast. Most states also require that 
voters be registered in the precinct for a certain length of 
time before they are permitted to vote. Women of the 
United States won the right to vote with the adoption of 
the Nineteenth Amendment to the Constitution in 1920, 
although several states һай permitted woman suffrage 
before that time. Most states require that a voter be 
at least 21 years old, but Georgia and Kentucky have 
reduced this age to 18, Alaska to 19, and Нама i to 20. 

The citizens of United States territories, such as Guam, 
may vote for local officials. The people of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico elect a Resident Commissioner 
to the United States Congress. He may take part in the 
discussions in Congress, but he has no vote. 

Voting laws in Canada are much like those in the 
United States, Canadian citizens and British subjects 
may vote after they have lived in Canada for a усаг. 
Voters must be 21 years old in all but three provinces. 
In Alberta and British Columbia, a voter must be at 
least 19 years old. In Saskatchewan, voters must be 18. 

Restrictions on Voting. Some citizens of the United 
States are not permitted to vote. Because of their tribal 


membership, American Indians have often been dis- 
franchised. Since 1948, however, Indians in all states 
һаус had the right to vote. Idiots and insane persons 
arc not permitted to vote. Persons who have been 
convicted of serious crimes may also suffer permanent 
loss of their voting rights. Members of the armed forces 
dishonorably discharged for wartime desertion lose the 
right to vote in national elections. 

Many states have poll taxes, which a citizen must 
pay before he can vote. Poll taxes keep the very poor 

ersons from voting. They are a relic of early American 
laws which allowed only landowners and persons with 
property to vote. In some southern states, poll taxes are 
used to keep Negroes from voting. In Canada, mentally 
incompetent persons are not allowed to vote, and certain 
criminals may lose voting rights. See Port Tax. 

Methods of Voting. Many different methods of voting 
are used throughout the world. 'The United States and 
Canada use the ^ustralian ballot, except where voting 
machines are used. The Australian ballot allows a voter 
to mark his ballot inside a screened booth, in secret and 
accompanied “only by his conscience." See BALLOT. 

Many states have begun to use voting machines. Vot- 
ing machines speed up the process of casting and count- 
ing votes, reduce the possibility of error, and make it pos- 
sible to determine the election results very shortly after 
the polls are closed, See Vorne MACHINE. 

Many persons are away from their home precincts on 
election day. Since a person can vote only in his own 
precinct, he would lose his vote if some provision were 
not made for absentee voting. So a number of states have 
passed election laws which allow a voter who expects to 
be away on election day to cast his vote at a central elec- 
tion office before the election. In other cases, ballots are 
mailed to absentee voters to be marked and returned. Ab- 
sentee ballots are held by the authorities until election 
day, when they are counted with the total vote cast. 

During World War II, special provision was made for 
the millions of members of the armed forces who were 
away from home or out of the country. Servicemen 
throughout the world received the standard ballots used 
in their home districts, They marked the ballots and 
gave them to a commissioned officer to be certified. The 
ballots were returned to the United States and were 
counted with the other votes cast in each precinct. 

Voting Districts. The smallest voting unit is called the 
precinct. The precinct is a subdivision of a county or 
ward, and is set up for voting purposes. A state may have 
several thousand precincts. The residents of a certain 
precinct must cast their votes in that precinct. After the 
Polls have closed, the election officials in each precinct 
Count the total of votes cast for each candidate and re- 
Port these figures to election headquarters. 

Each polling place is under the supervision of a group 
of election officials. These officials are usually volun- 
teers who serve without pay. Each polling place has an 
election judge, a staff of clerks, and several “watchers.” 

€ watchers represent all of the opposing political 
Parties, and are stationed at the polls to watch for at- 
tempts at fraud, 

Fraud. Attempts at fraudulent voting are common, 
Specially in the large cities. Different methods are tried 
ea used. Dishonest party workers may try to buy the 
«otes of idlers and vagrants. The ballot boxes may be 
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Stuffed” with fraudulent votes, or a single voter may try 


VOTING MACHINE 


to vote several times. Again, in a district controlled by a 
dishonest political machine, the total vote is sometimes 
counted fraudulently, and such returns are reported. 

Voting in Legislative Bodies. Voting in lawmaking 
bodies is carried on in much the same way that it is in 
neighborhood social clubs. Each legislator has a single 
vote. Any bill before the Congress of the United States 
can be passed by a simple majority vote. But a two 
thirds vote is required to pass a bill over the President's 
veto, to propose an amendment to the Constitution, or 
to convict an impeached officer by vote of the Senate. 

А member of Congress or of a state legislature may 
vote on a measure or abstain from voting, as he chooses. 
Sometimes he may wish to avoid placing his vote on 
record. Then, if he is opposed to a certain measure, he 
and a Congressman who favors the measure may agree 
that neither will vote on it. This is called pairing, and 
the result is the same as if both had voted. 

The United States Senate has a cloture rule. It pro- 
vides that an overlong debate may be shut off by a vote 
of two thirds of the members present and voting. Cloture 
limits each senator to one hour of debate on the floor 
of the Senate. See CLOSURE. FREDERICK F, BLACHLY 


Related Articles in Wonrp Book include: 


Absentee Voting Logrolling ^ Registration 
Ballot Plebiscite of Voters 
Fifteenth Amendment Poll Tax Voting Machine 


Grandfather Clause Woman Suffrage 

VOTING IN PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS. See ELEC- 
TORAL COLLEGE (color diagram); VOTING. 

VOTING MACHINE is a mechanical device for re- 
cording and counting votes at an election. It provides 
an absolutely secret ballot and records it automatically, 
with total accuracy and with maximum speed and 
economy. More than half of the people in the United 
States cast their ballots on voting machines. 

Operation. Voting machines may differ in some de- 
tails, but they all work in much the same way. The 
voter stands in front of the machine and moves a master 
lever to close a set of curtains around him and unlock 
the mechanism. Before him are the names of all the 
candidates, arranged in rows according to their political 
party. The candidates are listed next to the titles of the 
offices they seek. The voter turns a pointer next to the 
name of each candidate he chooses for an office. In 
some states, he may vote a straight ticket by pulling a 
party lever at one end of the party's row of candidates. 
The machine will then register a vote for each candidate 
in the row. The machine does not register or count any 
votes until the voter moves the master lever back. This 
operation registers and counts the vote, and opens the 
curtains. 

Voting machines also provide for ballots on bond 
issues, constitutional amendments, or other proposals. 
The machine registers а yes or no vote. Modern voting 
machines have one row of voting pointers for questions, 
and nine party rows of voting pointers for candidates. 
They are built in sizes to accommodate 270, 360, 450, 
or 540 candidates. 

Advantages. А voting machine is both automatic 
and impartial. Dishonest officials cannot change it or 
tamper with its records, although they might "stuff? 
a ballot box with paper ballots. Fewer election officials 
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are needed, and the cost of printing paper ballots is 
reduced. The machine also eliminates the need for 
expensive and inaccurate recounts of hand-counted 
paper ballots. The savings resulting within a few years 
from these and other items often equals the machine's 
cost. The useful life of a voting machine is often as 
much as 50 years. 

Legislative Voting Machines record the votes for 
and against proposals in many state legislatures. These 
electric and mechanical devices reduce the time needed 
for a roll-call vote of the legislators. Each lawmaker 
has buttons on his desk with which he can vote either 
yes ог no. When he presses the button of his choice, his 
vote appears on a counting device at the clerk's or 
Speaker's desk. Many legislatures also have a counting 
board on one wall of the chamber. As each legislator 
casts his vote, he lights a colored light opposite his 
name on this board. Many legislative voting machines 
provide a permanent record for the clerk, showing the 
total votes cast and the vote of each legislator on each 
roll-call. 

History. Thomas Edison invented the first legislative 
voting machine in 1868 (see Epison, THOMAS ALVA 
[Early Inventions]). Election voting machines developed 
more slowly. The first practical voting machine used in 
an actual election was put into service in Lockport, 
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The Voting Machine Provides Absolute Secrecy for the 
voter. The machine cannot record votes until the voter turns a lever, 
above, to close the curtain and unlock the voting mechanism. 


Voters іп Many States Use Voting Machines, left. The 
machines automatically record and count votes, reducing the 
possibility of error in tabulating vote totals. 


New York, in 1892. Manufacture and distribution of 
voting machines has continued steadily since that time. 
The machines are in use in more than three fourths of 
the states. Many states now require the use of voting 
machines in all elections, including primarics. 

The United States is the only country now conduct- 
ing elections by machine. But many other countries 
have expressed much interest in voting machines, and 
some are engaged in research on their use. к. E. Horrocks 

VOTING TRUST. See Trusr (The Voting Trust). 

VOUSSOIR. See Авсн (diagram). 

VOWEL. When a person opens his mouth and says 
“ah” for the doctor, he makes an open sound with free 
passage of breath. 'This sound is a vowel, as are all the 
other open and freely breathed sounds in speech. In 
English, the vowel sounds are represented by the letters, 
а, €, 1, 0, u, and sometimes w and y (as in now, city). But 
cach letter stands for several sounds. The open quality 
of vowelsdistinguishes them from consonants. Consonants 
are formed with the organs of speech more or less closed. 
A vowel may be a syllable in itself, or it may be joined 
with one or more consonants to produce a syllable. See 
also Consonant; PRONUNCIATION. CLARENCE STRATTON 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. Scc ExPLORATION AND 
Discovery. 

VTOL. See CONVERTIPLANE. 


VULCAN, VUL kun, was the god of fire in Roman 
mythology. His Greek name was Hephaestus. He was 
patron of blacksmiths and mctalworkers. 

Iwo stories are told of his life. One says that he was 
the son of Jupiter (Zeus) and Juno (Hera), and was born 
lame and ugly (see JUNO; JUPITER). Juno was shocked 
at the sight of him, and threw him from Olympus. He 
was saved and reared by some nymphs and Nereids in 
a cave beneath the ocean. They taught him his wonder- 
ful skill in making things from metal. 

The other story says that Vulcan angered Zeus and 
was punished. Zeus had a quarrel with Hera, and Vul- 
can tried to help his mother. Zeus became furious, and 
threw the young god out of Olympus. Vulcan fell for a 
whole day and landed on the island of Lemnos, in the 
Aegean Sea. The fall made him lame. 

Vulcan, according to some accounts, never went back 
to live on Olympus. He built palaces for the other gods, 
and made thunderbolts for Zeus. His assistants were the 
Cyclopes. Vulcan also made weapons for the gods and 
the famous armor for Achilles. He created Pandora out 
of earth and water (see Panpora). He caught Venus 
and her lover Ares in a net of iron. Vulcan married 
Venus, but she grew tired of him (see VENus). Accord- 
ing to another account, he married Charis. He helped 
at the birth of Athena by splitting the head of Zeus 
with an ax (see MINERVA). 

Vulcan was served in his own home by maidens he 
had made from gold. They could move, talk, and think. 

In art, Vulcan is shown as a vigorous old man with 
strong shoulders. He is usually dressed in a short leather 
garment and stands at a forge. VAN JOHNSON 

See also ArABAMA (Painting and Sculpture). 

VULCANIZATION. See RUBBER (Discovery of Vul- 
canization). 

VULGATE is the name of a Latin translation of the 
Bible. The word is Latin in origin and means commonly 
received translation. The Vulgate is a revision of the 
carlier, Old Latin versions of the Bible. It was com- 
pleted in A.D. 405 by Saint Jerome. 

By a decree of the Council of Trent the Vulgate trans- 
lation was made the standard Bible of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Pope Sixtus V appointed scholars to 
rcvise the Vulgate in 1587, but after his death in 1590 
many alleged errors were found in the work. Under 
Pope Clement VIII there were further revisions in 1592 
and 1598. The last one became the official text for use 
in the Roman Catholic Church. 

The Vulgate and the English versions of the Bible 
differ in the order of the books and the divisions of 
chapters. The Vulgate also contains certain books which 
Protestants consider part of the Apocrypha. The English 
translation of the Vulgate is called the Douai, or Douay, 
Bible, after the town of Douai, France, in which it was 
first published. 

In 1941 a new Catholic English version of the New 
Testament was published in America. Later, Pope 
Pius XII declared that scholars should now take ac- 
count of the "original languages" (Hebrew and Greek) 
as well as the Latin, in interpreting the Scriptures. 

A revision of the Vulgate was undertaken by Catho- 
lic scholars in 1908, and is now in progress. An im- 
portant translation of the Bible from the Vulgate into 
the English language was published in three volumes, 
from 1944 to 1950. 


EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 


Charles Phelps Cushing 
Vulcan, the Roman God of Fire, was also the blacksmith 
for the gods. He made the scepter of Jupiter. Vulcan also made 
the shield of Achilles and the arrows of Apollo and Diana. 


VULTURE, VUL tyoor, is the name of several large 
birds of prey. 'They eat carrion, or dead animals. Other 
birds of prey have feathers on their heads, but vultures 
do not. They have slightly hooked bills and blunt 
claws which are poor weapons for seizing and carrying 
off their food. Vultures live in the temperate and tropical 
regions of America. 'The vultures of Europe and Asia 
look like American vultures and have similar habits. 
But their bodies are different. The Old World vultures 
belong to a different family, the hawk family. 

Vultures are ugly birds, with their naked heads and 
dark feathers. They not only eat carrion, but they often 
vomit when they are disturbed. But they are useful, 
because they eat dead bodies which otherwise might 
decay and become dangerous to health. Generally, 
vultures do not carry discase. 

Vultures have a graceful, easy, soaring flight. They 
sail in broad circles, high in the sky. They have sharp 
eyes and a keen sense of smell. They can see dead ani- 
mals from great distances. 

Vultures are usually seen in large, mixed flocks, ex- 
cept during breeding season. Then they pair off and 
nest on the ground under overhanging cliffs, in logs, 
and in caves. They build no nests. The female lays from 
1 to 3 eggs on bare surfaces. The parents bring food in 
their throats and empty it directly into the young bird's 
mouth. 

New World Vulture. There are six species of Ameri- 
can vultures. Three of these live in North America. The 
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VULTURE 


turkey vulture, sometimes called buggard or turkey buz- 
zard, lives in the southern United States and northern 
Mexico, but is sometimes seen in Canada. 

The black vulture is about 6 inches shorter than the 
turkey vulture. It lives from Central America to the 
southwestern United States. This bird is entirely black 
except for white underwings. 

The largest land bird in North America is the vulture 
called the California condor. It is 45 to 50 inches long 
and has a wingspread of 8 to 11 fe 

The king vulture is the most striking of the three 
South American vultures. It has a feather ruff around 
its neck, and its head is vellow, scarlet, white, and blue, 
with fleshy growths of rich orange. Its bill is orange 
and black. 

The great condor is almost as large as the California 
condor. It lives high in the Andes of Chile and Peru, 
and appears on the coats of arms of Bolivia, Chile, 
Colombia, and Ecuador. The yellow-headed turkey vulture 
of northern South America and Brazil resembles such 
North American vultures as the turkey buzzard. 

Old World Vultures. There are 14 vultures in the 
Old World. The cinereous vulture is about 42 inches long 


African White-Rumped Vultures use their claws and beaks 
to fight each other for food. They live in big-game areas. 
American Museum of Natural History 
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Santa Catalina Island Co. 
The South American King Vulture is a bird of the forests 
and deep swamps. Like other vultures, it has keen eyesight and 
can spy out dead animals from as high as 5,000 feet. 
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with a bare, pinkish head and black feathers. It lives in 
southern Europe, northwestern Africa, and Central 
Asia. 

The grifon vulture is about the same size and ap- 
pearance, and has about the same range. The /gyp- 
tian, or white, vulture is about 25 inches long with a 
naked yellow head and whitish feathers except for the 
black wings. It lives in the Mediterranean area, as far 
east as India. 


Scientific Classification. New World vultures belong to 
the family Cathartidae. The turkey vulture is genus 
Cathartes, species aura, the black vulture is Coragyps atratus, 
the California condor is Gymnogyps californianus. The king 
vulture is Sarcoramphus papa, the great condor is Vultur 
gryphus, and the yellow-headed turkey vulture is Cathartes 
urubitinga. Old World vultures belong to the Accipitridae 
family. The cinereous vulture is classified as Aegypius 
monachus, the griffon vulture is Gyps fulvus, the Egyptian 
is Neophron percnopterus, and the white-rumped is Gyps 
africanus. OLIN SEWALL PETTINGILL, JR« 


See also BUZZARD; CONDOR; LAMMERGEIER. 


